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ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

*T«*  life  and  arrange  nirpriiing  adventure*  of  Robihioh  Crdioi  of 
York  mariner  who  lived  eight- and-tweutj  yean  ail-alone  in  ao 
■■inhabited  ialand  on  the  eout  of  America  near  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  Oroonoqoe  having  been  cut  on  ihore  by  shipwreck 
wherein  all  the  men  perished  but  himself— With  an  account  how 
he  was  at  hut  at  strangely  delivered  by  piratei — Abo  the  farther 
adventures  of  Rmnmoi  Canton  and  the  strange  lurprising  account 

of  hit   travels   round  three  part*  of  the  globe To  which  ii 

added  a  Hap  of  the  World  in  which  U  delineated  the  voyages  of 
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X  H ERE  Can  be  no  risk  in  aGrraing,  that  "  the  Life  and  AdVcn- 
tares  of  Robinson  Crusoe "  possesses  an  intrinsic  merit  so  excellent, 
bo  superlative,  and,  in  it's  kind,  so  various,  as  to  constitute  this  book 
one  of  those  rare  productions  which  may  appeal  with  unrivalled  pre- 
tensions, to  the  favor  of  persons  of  all  conditions,  and  minds  of  every 
construction  and  taste. 

The  original  manuscript,  it  is  authentically  known,  was  purchased 
iu  the  year  1719,  by  oho  Taylor,  after  almost  every  bookseller  had 
declined  the  offer;— a  circumstance,  less  demonstrative,  perhaps,  of  the 
superior  discernment  of  that  individual,  than  bespeaking  a  marvellous 
lack,  of  judgment  and  taste  elsewhere.  It  was  published  in  two  separate 
parts,  successively.  The  first  part*  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  a 
preface,  chiefly  remarkable  for  it's  brevity  and  simplicity.  The  original 
■editor,  Dt  Foe,  anticipating,  it  seems,  with  the  consciousness  of  de-  - 
■ert,  and  also  with  (hat  modesty  which  attends  it,  the  approbation  of 
the  public,   in  his  announcement  says  :— 

"  If  ever  tbe  story  of  any  private  man's  adventures  in  the  world  were  worth 
waking  public,  and  were  acceptable  when  published,  the  Editor  of  litis  account 

•  Catered  M  StatioucrVhtll  for  W.  Taylob,  the  S3d  April  1719. 
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thinks  this  will  be  so.  The  wonders  of  this  man's  life  etoeed  all  that,  he  thinks, 
are  to  be  found  extant ;  the  life  of  one  man  being  scarce  capable  of  greater 
variety.  The  story  is  told  with  modesty,  with  seriousness,  and  with  a  reli- 
gious application  of  events  to  the  uses  to  which  wise  men  always  apply  them;  oil. 
to  the  instruction  of  others  by  example,  and  to  justify  and  honor  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  in  all  the  variety  of  our  circumstances,  let  them  happen  how  they 
will.  The  Editor  believes  the  thing  to  be  a  just  history  of  fact ;  neither  is 
there  any  appearance  of  fiction  in  it.  However  this  may  be  (for  all  such  things 
sure  disputed),  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  improvement  of  it,  as  well  to  the  diversion 
as  to  the  instruction  of  the  reader,  will  be  the  same ;  and  as  such,  be  thinks, 
without  farther  compliment  to  the  world,  he  does  them  a  great  service  in  the 
publication. 

Unquestionably,  on  this  point,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing, that  there  is  as  much  internal  evidence  of  the  reality  of  .the 
circumstances  which  form  the  substance  of  this  "  strange,  surprising, 
history,"  as  of  numerous  printed  accounts  of  shipwrecks,  and  other 
disastrous  adventures,  or  hazardous  escapes,  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  public,  under  the  sanction  of  names,  the  superior  respectability, 
and  the  authenticity  of  which,  have  never  been  called  in  question.* 
This  sentiment  receives  strong  confirmation  from  a  passage  in  the 
preface  to  a  publication  which  appeared  the  year  after  the  Adventures ; 
namely,  the  "Serious  Reflections." +  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
as  presenting  a  declaration  on  this  head,  purporting  to  be  a  decisive 
answer  in  direct  terms  to  all  insinuations  of  an  opposite  description* 

*  1  Robinson  Crusoe,  being  at  this  time  in  perfect  and  sound  memory  (thanks 
be  to  God  therefore),  do  hereby  declare  their  objection  is  an  invention,  scandal- 
ous in  design,  and  false  in  fact ;  and  do  affirm,  that  the  story,  though  allegorical 
is  also  historical ;  and  that  it  is  the  beautiful  representation  of  a  life  of  unex- 
ampled misfortunes ;  and  of  a  variety  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  world :  sincerely 
adapted  to,  and  intended  for,  the  common  good  of  mankind ;  and  designed  at 
tint,  as  it  is  now  farther  applied,  to  the  most  serious  uses  possible.** 

This  deposition,  countenanced  as  it  was  by  the  plain  and  honest  com* 

plexion  of  the  narrative,  and  by  what  was  yet  more  valid,  the  most  abundant 

-     -  

*  The  Editor  will  particularise  only  three  narratives*  illustrative  of  his  idea  on  this 
subject,  comprised  in  an  interesting  book,  entituled  **  Nmtfragia :"  they  are,  1,  that  of 
Piaaai  Via*j>,  (VoL  i,  p.  191.)  J.  Captain  Richakd  Falcowik,  (ibid,  p.  «59.) 
S.  That  of  Mr.  Rah d all,  (ib.  p.  fSl.)  Something  pertinent  to  the  question  of  pro- 
babilities, and  possibilities,  might  also  be  alleged  with  reference  to  the  voyages  of 
Sirs  ad  the«ailor,  in  the  u  Jrabwn  Nt£kt$t"  bat  that  discussion  would  lead  as  too  fat 
beyond  the  bounds  of  aaaotation. 

f  SeHoui  Re/ZeofiiffU,  during  the  Bfe  and  turpriting  adventure  cf  Robin**  Crusoe;  vtift 
Mm  vititm  */  lac  sagcfcV  world.  Entered  at  Sutioncrt-kall  fur  W.Tatlob,  3d  Aognst  173& 


fcror  of  the  public,  and  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  work,  (for  Tayio* 
is  said  to  hare  gained  a  thousand  pounds,  a  marvellous  profit  in  those  days !) 
appears  to  have  speedily  put  down  all  invidious  attempts  to  impeach  the 
credit  and  reracity  of  this  delightful  history  :  in  the  same  year  at 
the  distance  of  only  four  months  from  the  publication  of  the  first 
-volume,  a  second  was  announced  ;  and,  although  assailed  like  the 
former,  probably  from  the  same  quarter,  and  certainly  with  the  same 
malignity,  it  triumphed  like  it's  predecessor,  by  the  pure  ascendancy  of 
exalted  merit;  the  shafts  of  malevolence  were  levelled  in  Tain;  the 
adversary  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
with  his  man  Friday,  were  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  ground 
which  they  had  won  by  superior  rirtne. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  part,*  we  find  the  Editor  complaining 
of  the  continuance  of  envious  attempts  to  the  prejudice  of  the  work, 
and  of  practices  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  literature,  instigated 
by  the  workings  of  a  mercenary  spirit.  To  complete  this  historical 
sketch,  we  here  transcribe  that  document  also  :— 

"  The  success  the  former  part  of  this  work  lias  met  with  in  the  world,  baa 
yet  been  no  other  than  is  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  surprising  variety  of 
the  subject,  and  to  the  agreeable  manner  of  the  performance.  All  the  endea- 
Yours  of  envious  persons  to  reproach  it  with  being  a  romance,  to  search  it  for 
errors  in  geography,  inconsistency  in  the  relation,  and  contradictions  in  the  fact, 
have  proved  ineffectual,  and  as  impotent  as  malicious.  The  just  application  of 
every  incident,  the  religious  and  useful  inferences  drawn  from  every  part,  are 
so  many  testimonies  to  the  good  design  of  making  it  public,  and  must  legitimate 
all  the  part  tha(  may  be  called  invention,  or  parable  in  the  story.  The  second 
part,  if  the  Editor's  opinion  may  pass,  is  (contrary  to  the  usage  of  second  parts) 
every  way  as  entertaining  as  the  first,  contains  as  strange  and  surprising  incidents, 
and  as  great  a  variety  of  them  ;  nor  is  the  application  less  serious,  or  suitable  ; 
and  doubtless  will,  to  the  sober,  a»  well  as  ingenuous  reader,  be  every  way  as 
profitable  and  diverting ;  and  this  makes  the  abridging  this  work  as  scandajous  as. 
it  is  knavish  and  ridiculous,  seeing,  while  to  shorten  the  book,  that  they  may  seem, 
to  reduce  the  value,  they  strip  it  of  all  those  reflections,  as  well  religious  as  mpral, 
which  are  not  only  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  work,  but  are  calculated  for  the 
infinite  advautage  of  the  reader.  By  this  they  leave  the  work  nnked  of  its 
brightest  ornaments;  and  if  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  pretend,  that  the 
author  has  supplied  the  story  out  of  his  invention,  they  take  from  it  the  improve- 
ment, which  alone  recommends  that  invention  to  wise  and  good  men*  The 
injury  these  men  do  the  proprietor  of  this  work,  is  a  practice  all  honest  men 
abhor ;  and  he  believes  he  may  challenge  them  to  show  the  difference  between 
that  ai>d  robbing  on  the  highway,  or  breaking  open  a  house.    If  they  cannot  show 

r— — —  '■  ■.. 

*  This  was  entered  at  Stationers-hall  for  W.Tatloil,  the  17th  August  17 1 9, 
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any  difference  in  the  crime,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  show  why  there  should  be 
any  difference  in  the  punishment ;  and  he  will  answer  for  it,  that  nothing  shall 
be  wanting  on  his  part  to  do  them  justice." 

Ill  thus  bringing  under  the  eye  of  the  reader  the  original  remarks 
with  which  Robinson  Crusoe  was  ushered  into  the  world,  it  may  not  be 
supposed  that  the  present  editor  is  answering  objections  which  truth 
never  countenanced,  and  time  has  rendered  obsolete ;  much  less,  that 
he  is  courting  approbation,  where  there  already  exists  a  broad  founda- 
tion of  assured  applause :  rather  let  it  be  understood,  that  it  was  con* 
sidered  a  desirable  and  proper  thing  to  introduce  the  present  undertak- 
ing (which  may  be  said  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  new  aera  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  work)  with  something  in  the  shape  of  a  literary  preamble, 
illustrative  of  the  publication,  and  of  its  public  heralds  from  the  date 
of  its  first  appearance. 

In  no  other  view  do  we  stop  to  notice  the  superfluous  importance 
which  has  been  attached  to  the  old  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk's 
papers.  Whether  the  original  editor,  De  Foe,  did  or  did  not,  in  any? 
shape,  apply  to  the  more  perfect  illustration  of  his  own  original 
matter,  any  of  the  information  imagined  to  hare  come  from  that  source, 
is  one  of  those  idle  problems,  the  studious  discussion  of  which  affords 
an  eminent  proof  of  the  charm  which  attaches  to  mystery,  and  of  the 
propensity  of  scholars  to  indulge  in  speculations,  which  not  all  the  wit 
or  power  of  man  can  bring;  to  a  sure  conclusion.  The  real  limits  of 
the  enquiry  are,  in  truth,  extremely  narrow.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact, 
that  Captain  Woo des- Rogers  revealed  the  whole  of  Selkirk's  story 
to  the  world  in  the  year  1712 ;  and  consequently  that  it  had  been  full 
seven  years  in  print  at  the  time  when  Robinson  Crusoe  was  presented 
unto  the  public :  in  common  with  all  other  printed  information,  it  was 
open  to  the  consultation  and  familiar  to  the  knowledge  of  thousands  of 
readers ;  and  in  its  nature  was  such  as  every  inquisitive  and  reflecting 
Blind  must  hare  received  and  retained  a  strong  impression  of :  is  it  to 
tic  charged,  then,  as  a  crime  to  a  literary  man  of  that  day,  if  it  should 
appear,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  what  every  other  person  in  the 
nation  was  acquainted  with  ?  or  that,  knowing  it,  should  use  the  pri- 
vilege never  before  or  since  denied  to  any  other  editor  of  adopting,  for 
the  completion  of  what  was  imperfect  in  his  MSS.  any  of  the  authentie 
information  that  was  current  at  the  time,  and  which,  in  fact,  had  be- 
come the  domain  of  literature,  and  was  mixed  up  with  the  floating  mass 
of  general  knowledge  ?  Or  will  any  one  seriously  maintain,  that  there 
is  any  thing  either  strange  or  dishonorable  in  the  circumstance  of  a 


kistory,  professing  to  detail  tbe  adventures  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner, 
presenting,  in  its  roagh  outline,  a  correspondence  with  the  features  of 
some  other  narrative,  recording  the  particulars  of  a  similar  catastrophe  ? 
But,  indeed,  we  hare  bestowed  more  words  than  enough  on  a  subject 
so  trite  and  unworthy  of  grate  attention.  We  venture  to  think  it  is 
high  time  that  the  learned  trifling,  so  long  expended  on  this  point  to  so 
little  purpose,  should  at  length  gi?e  place  to  the  influence  of  candor 
and  good-sense.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  that  De  Foe  was  an 
acute  general  satirist ;  that,  as  such,  he  had  made  for  himself  a  multitude 
of  enemies  ;  and  that  these  sought  the  gratiGcation  of  their  resentment 
in  depreciating,  with  the  greatest  zeal,  whatever  tended  most  to  the 
exaltation  of  his  fame :  this  is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin) 
of  the  story  about  Selkirk's  papers,  though  not  for  the  strange  and 
important  way  in  which  it  has  been  countenanced,  and  ambitiously 
discussed  by  the  learned  of  later  times :  it  might  hare  been  expected, 
that  the  liberality,  not  to  say  the  gratitude,  of  an  age  which  calls  itself 
enlightened,  might,  in  return  for  the  rich  entertainment  bequeathed 
unto  it,  at  least  hare  disdained  to  cherish  the  calumnies  of  the  envious 
eotemporarics  of  a  learned  and  extraordinary  man,  a  lively  and  instruc- 
tive writer. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  in  truth,  is  a  narrative  which  has  seen  an  old 
age  of  honor  and  renown  ;  which  has  not  only  outlived  the  feelings 
of  envy,  but  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  eulogium  now  to  exalt. 
During  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  from  the  period  of  its  coming 
forth  from  the  press,  it  has  travelled,  like  its  hero,  into  the  most  dis- 
tant regions,  and  worn  the  costume  of  literature,  and  the  garland  of 
fame  in  almost  every  civilized  country  of  the  globe  :  the  eye  of  sciencd 
and  of  beauty  has  wandered  over  its  pages  with  renewed  delight :  youth 
and  old-age  have  been  enamoured  of  its  simplicity,  and  have  dwelt 
with  rapture  on  its  heart-moving  details  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  language 
in  Europe  that  hath  not  been  employed  to  multiply  the  knowledge  of 
these  "  surprising  adventures;"  scarcely  a  scholar  of  any  celebrity,  or 
a  preceptor  of  any  distinction,  who  hath  not,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
in  writing,  or  in  discourse,  borne  testimony  to  the  matchless  excellencies 
of  this  attractive  record  of  the  most  strange  vicissitudes.  The  multiplied 
grounds  which  have  been  taken  by  such  persons  for  their  commendation, 
shew,  indeed,  by  their  very  diversity  how  various  and  how  vast  are 
the  undisputed  claims  which  it  possesses  to  the  high  reputation  that  it 
has  secured.  One  has  discovered  its  principal  merit  in  the  ingenious 
display  which  it  offers  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  their  adaptation  to 
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man's  common  necessities :  thus  Dr.  Beatth  :— -€<  Robinson  Crusoe 
most  be  allowed,  by  th»  most  rigid  moralist,  to  be  one  of  those 
books  which  one  may  read  not  only  with  pleasure,  but  also  with 
profit.  It  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence :  it 
aets  in  a  very  striking  light,  as  I  hate  elsewhere  observed,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mechanical  arts,  which  they  who  know  not  what  it  is  to 
be  without  them,  are  so  apt  to  undervalue :  it  fixes  in  the  mind  a  lively 
idea  of  the  horrors  of  solitude,  and  consequently  of  the  sweets  of 
social  life,  and  of  the  blessings  we  derive  from  conversation,  and 
mutual  aid :  and  it  shows,  how  by  labouring  with  one's  own  hands, 
one  may  secure  independence,  and  open  for  ourself  many  sources  of 
health  and  amusement.  I  agree,  therefore,  with  Rousseau,*  that  this 
is  one  of  the  best  books  that  can  be  put  in  the  hands  of  children. 
^ —■"»'■"■■■•"■■«■ 

•  Je hois  Us  litres;  Us  *'  apprennent  qu*  a  porter  de  ce  qu'on  ne  sail  pat,  On>ditauK 
Eermes  grata  sur  des  colouna  Ut  iUment  des  sciences,  pour  mettre  set  de  convert  e*  A  Pubri 
eVun  deluge,  S'U  Us  tut  bUn  imprimies  dans  la  tetc  da  hommes,  elks  s*y  servient  conser- 
via  par  tradition.  Des  cerveaux  bien  pre* parts  tout  let  monument  on  te  graven!  It  plus 
surement  let  connoisancet  humaines.  N'y  auroit-U  point  mouen  ds  rapprocher  tant  de 
Ucons  iparsa  dans  tant  de  litres,  de-let  reunir  tout  un  objet  common  qui  put  etre facile  A 
•fir,  interetsant  a  tuhre,  et  qui  put  servir  de  stimulant,  mime  a  ctt  age?  Si  Con  peuo 
imvsntcr  unt  situation  oH  Urns  la  bescint  naturelt  de  Ckomme  te  montrent  d'une  numiere 
sensible  d  V esprit  d*un  enfant,  et  oules  moyens  de  pourvoir  a  ca  mimes  besoins  tt  devc- 
loppent  tuccestivement  avec  la  mime  faciliti,  e'est  par  la  peinture  vine  4r  naive  de  ctt  c*Ut 
qu*il  faut  donner  le  premier  exereice  A  ton  imagination,  Pkilotophe  ardent  I  js  wis  deja 
sfaUumer  la  vtire.  Ne  vous  mettes  pas  en  fruit ;  eette  situation  est  trouvie,  etle  est  decrite, 
et  sans  vous  faire  tort,  beauooup  mieux  que  vous  ne  la  dicririet  vous-meme ;  du  mains 
twee  plus  de  veriti  f  <**  tmpUciti,  Puisqu'  il  uoutfaui  abtolument  da  lwra,  il  en  exist* 
un  quifournit,  A  mon  gre*t  le  plus  heureux  traitf  d  education  naturelle,  Ce  livre  tera  la 
premier  que  lira  mon  Em  ilk  :  teul  il  composer  a  durant  long-tans  toute  tm  bibliothtque,  et  il 
y  tiendra  toujourt  une  place  distingue e.  II  sera  le  texte  auquel  tout  not  enlretiens  sur  Us 
sciences  naturella  ne  terviront  que  de  eommentaire.  11  servira  cP  ipreuve,  durant  nos 
progris,  a  V  Hat  de  noire  jugement,  et  tant  que  notre  gout  ne  tera  pat  gdte  ta  lecture  nous 
flaWa  toujourt.  Quel  est  done  ce  mervcUeux  livre  ?  Ett-ce  Aristote  ?  ett»ce  Pline  ? 
Mt-ce  Bnffon  ?  Non;  e'est  Robinson  Crusoe.  Robinson  Crusoe  dans  son  isle,  teul, 
dipourvu  de  I  'assistance  de  ta  temblabia  et  des  instrument  de  taut  la  artt%  pourvnyant 
eependant  a  ta  tubtistance,  a  sa  conservation,  et  se  procurant  meme  une  sorts  de  bien-etre  ; 
voila  un  objet  interessant  pour  tout  age,  et  qu'on  a  mille  movent  de  rendre  agreable  aux 
enfants,  Voila  comment  nous  riaUsons  title  diterte  qui  me  tervoit  tfabord  de  ctmparaison* 
Cet  itat  n'est  pas,  fen  convient,  eelui  de  I'homme  tociul ;  vraitemblablement  il  ne  doit  pas 
Hr$  celui  <PEm  ile  ;  mait  e'est  sur  ce  meme  etat]  qu'il  doit  apprecier  tout  let  auires.  La 
plus  sur  moyen  de  s'eiever  au-detsut  da  prejuges,  et  oVordonner  ta  jugement  sur  Us  vrais 
rapports  da  chota,  est  de  se  mettre  A  la  place  d*un  Homme  itole,  et  dejuger  de  tout  comma 
est  homme  en  doit  juger  tni-meme,  en  (gardik  sa  propre  utilitc.  (J.  J.  Rovsssaus 
Emilt  ou  de  Mducatum.  Hi,) 


The  style  is  plain,  bat  not  elegant,  nor  perfectly  grammatical."  &&* 
—Another  has  expatiated  on  the  lessons  of  piety  and  experience' 
which  distinguish  the  happy  sobriety  of  its  page;  whilst,  In 
tbe  opinion  of  a  third,  it  supplies  one  of  the  finest  records  of 
resources  for  the  shipwrecked,  and  of  expedients  under  desertion 
for  the  support  and  recreation  of  unassociated  and  unprotected  nan, 
that  hare  ever  in  any  age  or  country  been  presented  to  mankind. 
Johnson  said  to  Piozzi,  c<  was  there  ever  any  thing  written 
by  mere  man,  that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers,  except  Don* 
Quixote,  the  Pilgrim's  progress,  and  Robinson-Crusoe  ?  "  Thus 
diversified  in  its  merits,  and  accomplished  in  each,  is  this  extraordU 
nary  history ;  to  whose  enchanting  influence  certainly  England  is 
indebted  for  one  of  its  ablest  circumnavigators,  the  late  Captain 
Flinders,  of  the  royal  navy ;  and  for  one  among  the  most  brilliant 
of  its  nautical  worthies,  Admiral  Sir  William  Sidney  S  my  the. 

By  merit  thus  manifold,  and  universally  acknowledged,  the  "  Adven- 
tures "  maintain  their  celebrity  and  attraction  at  this  day  undiminished, 
after  tho  passing  away  of  so  many  generations,  during  which,  works, 
of  great  promise  and  capacity  have  fallen  into  oblivion  or  disrepute  ; 
whilst  the  name  of  Robinson  Crusoe  continues  to  be  heard  with  fresh 
delight,  his  history  is  found  classed  in  the  ranks  of  english  literature, 
and  has  even  become  a  standard  book  of  instruction  in  the  school  of 
morals. 

It  has  been  with  a  vievf ,  therefore,  of  rendering  it  still  mere  desert? 
ing  of  the  situation  which  it  justly  occupies,  and  more  conducive  to  tho 
important  uses  which  it  is  essentially  qualified  to  serve,  that  the  present 
edition  was  at  first  projected.  It  is  conceived  that  there  is  one  pecu- 
liarity of  merit  in  this  work,  which,  amidst  all  the  notice  and  applause  it 
has  received,  has  been  much  overlooked,  if  not  undervalued;  and  it  is 
time  that  the  attention  of  the  reader  should  be  called  to  it ;  this,  to 
specify  it,  is  in  a  nautical  point  of  view ;  under  which  aspect,  the  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe  will  be  found  to  furnish  allusions  and  facts 
of  a  geographical,  scientific,  and  historical  nature,  that  only  ask 
for  the  aid  of  illustration  in  the  places  where  they  occur,  to  become 
advantageous  avenues  to  laudable  curiosity  and  beneficial  research. 
That  there  are  not  merely  occasions  afforded  for  such  explanatory  com* 
meats,  but  that  they  are  really  wanted  to  make  the  work  accomplished, 
to  the  full  extent  of  that  instruction  and  amusement  which  its  nature 

and  execution  prepare  it  to  yield,  sufficient  evi  ience  is  supplied  from 

.  ii.  ■»      »i  ■• — — ■—   ■     ■'■      — — 
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Ike  text,  or  constituent  matter  of  the  volume.  This  In  one  place,*  wc 
find  the  folic  wing  observation  :— *<  I  shall  not  pester  the  reader  with, 
descriptions  of  places,  journals  of  oar  voyages,  variations  of  the  com-* 
pass,  latitudes,  meridian  distances,  trade-winds,  and  the  like;  such  as 
almost  all  the  histories  of  long  navigations  are  foil  of—1'  However 
expedient,  in  the  first  instance  such  omissions  might  be  thought,  or 
however  fas  was  probably  the  idea)  it  might  have  tended  to  embarrass 
the  original  account,  and  "  pester  the  reader,"  had  such  digressions 
been  interwoven  in  the  body  of  the  narrative ;  it  cannot  be  questioned, 
on  the  score  of  general  knowledge,  that  the  entire  absence  of  such  tech- 
nical descriptions  is,  in  reality,  a  matter  of  just  regret  in  a  book  of 
education,  and  that  the  supply  thereof  has  become  an  important  deside- 
ratum, in  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  sciences  and  arts  :  this  it 
was  imagined,  might  bo  commodiously  furnished  by  annotations  of  an 
apposite  and  popular  nature,  so  contrived  and  introduced  as  to  bring 
the  naval  pupil  gradually  acquainted  with  a  species  of  learning  of  the 
consequence  to  his  destination :  the  dryness  of  which,  it  was 
would  be  effectually  relieved  by  the  familiar  and  unrepulsiva 
form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  him,  as  it  were  by  the  way-side,  in  the 
progress  of  his  intellectual  journey. 

.  It  is  remarked  in  another  place  in  allusion  to  an  harbor  somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  China:  +— "  I  do  not  particularly  remember  the  name  of 
the  port,  having  lost  this,  together  with  the  names  of  many  other  placet 
set  down  in  a  little  pocket-book,  which  was  spoiled  by  the  water  on  an 
accident  which  I  shall  relate  in  its  order—"  The  deficiency  which  this 
accident  has  created,  in  a  topographical  view,  is  really  a  general  loss  to 
every  reader ;  but  it  is  especially  so  to  a  youth  whose  profession  demands 
an  accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  navigation,  the  havens, 
islands,  sholes,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  shores  and  waters  of 
the  diversified  ocean :  hence  the  evident  utility  of  the  sea-chart,  or 
delioeation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  piano  after  Mercator's  pro* 
jection,  which  has  been  constructed  for  this  edition  with  great  care,  and 
is  offered  to  the  public  with  an  assurance  that  it  will  be  found,  in  every 
instance,  minutely  faithful,  according  to  the  latest  and  most  aathentio 
discoveries.  Hence,  also,  in  connection  with  this  department  of  know* 
ledge,  the  engravings  J  which  have  been  provided  to  embellish  the  pages 
of  our  interesting  adventures,  will  appear  to  have  an  interest  and  value, 
both  for  the  utility  of  the  objects  which  they  delineate,  and  the  exact 
fidelity  of  the  execution,  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  the  less 

•  Page  S4X  i  ?•%*  397.  f  la  wood  by  Job*  Biftft  ymam. 


anifest,  4>r  the  less  apprettatod,  when  contrasted  with  Che  rude  awl 
profitable  fictions  which  hare  hitherto  disfigured  this  admirable  work* 
Again.  To  illustrate  our  argument  and  undertaking  once  more,  oa 
the  strength  of  what  is  literally  advanced  in  the  bod y  of  the  work : 
The  hero  of  the  a  Adventures"  makes  it  a  distinct  subject  of  notice^ 
in  a  passage  of  his  history ,*  that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  any  ae- 
quaintance  with  botany,  and  deplores  his  ignorance  in  this  respect  as  on* 
who  was  justly  conscious  of  a  prejudice  hence  resulting  to  the  perfection 
of  his  details  :  the  want  thus  created  is  undoubtedly  a  diminution  of  the 
sources  of  pleasure  and  utility  of  which  the  subject  matter  is  suscep* 
tible,  and  strongly  invites  the  application  of  a  remedy  :  this  has  been 
attempted,  by  appropriate  expositions  collected  from  the  best  botanical 
writers,  with  an  assiduous  regard  to  classification,  to  constituent  distinct 
tions,  and  to  the  natural  and  philosophical  uses,  and  medicinal  pro* 
perties  of  plants ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  hereby  a  source  of 
refined  and  animating  improvement  has  been  brought  under  the  view  of 
the  juvenile  reader,  calculated  in  itself  not  only  to  enlarge  the  mind,  but 
to  elevate  some  of  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  and  lift  it  up  in> 
wonder  of,  and  adoration  to,  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  creator;  for,  of 
this  science  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  in  the  elegant  language  of  the 
academy,— Plantae  numerosissimae  quibus  obvestit  globum  terraqueum 
deus  optimus  maximus,  sunt  totidem  documenta  infinitae  sapientiae, 
natae  in  gloriam  sui  creator  is  et  in  commodum  hominis  cujus  est  eas 
intueri."\ 

It  remains  only  to  offer  some  explanation,  or,  if  that  be  needful, 
some  apology,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  language,  or  phraseology,  which 
enters  occasionally  into  the  annotations,  and  as  to  the  typographical 
execution  of  this  book. 

Should  any  of  his  readers  be  tempted,  in  the  first  respect  to  object 
to  the  freqnent  use  of  classical  quotation  in  that  department  of  tho 
Editor's  labors,  as  savoring  of  learned  conceit,  or  otherwise  offensive, 
we  will  beg  leave  to  remiud  them  briefly  of  the  answer  which  was  once 
made  by  the  greatest  literary  judge  of  the  age,  to  a  similar  objector, 
who,  having  charged  this  practice  with  pedantry,  was  silenced  with  this 
reply  :  u  No,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  u  it  is  a  good  thing  :  there  is  com- 
munity of  mind  in  it :  classical  quotation  is  the  parole  of  literary  men 
all  over  the  world;"  The  study  of  the  classics  ought  less  to  be  re* 
garded  as  an  exercise  of  the  intellect,  than  as  a  discipline  of  hunuu 
nity.     The   peculiar  advantage  of  this  mode  of  education,  consists^ 
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mot  so  much  in  strengthening  the  understanding,  as  in  softening  and 
reining  the  taste.  It  gives  men  liberal  views ;  it  accustoms  the  mind  to 
take  an  interest  in  things  foreign  to  itself :  to  love  virtue  for  its  own 
sake,  to  prefer  fame  to  life,  and  glory  to  riches,  and  to  fix  our 
thoughts  on  remote  and  permanent,  instead  of  narrow  and  fleeting 
objects.  It  teaches  us  to  believe,  that  there  is  something  really  great 
and  excellent  in  the  world,  surviving  all  the  shocks  of  accident,  and 
fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  raises  us  above  that  low  and  servile  fear, 
which  bows  only  to  present  power,  to  upstart  authority,  to  the  in- 
terest and  fashion  of  the  moment  Rome  and  Athens  filled  a  place  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  which  can  never  be  occupied  again.  They 
were  two  cities  set  on  a  hill  which  could  not  be  hidden ;  all  eyes  have 
eeeo  them ;  and  their  light  shines,  like  a  mighty  sea-mark,  into  the, 
abyss  of  time. 

«•  Still  green  with  bayi  each  antiertf  altar  stand*, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands : 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  6ercer  rage, 
Destructive  war,  and  all-involving  age ; 
Hail !  bards  triumphant,  born  in  happier  days, 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise ! 
Whose  honors  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow  !" 

It  is  this  feeling,  more  than  any  thing  else,  which  produces  a  market} 
difference  between  the  stndy  of  the  antient  and  of  the  modern  languages  ; 
end  which,  from  the  weight  and  Importance  of  the  consequences  attached 
to  it,  stamps  every  word  with  a  monumental  firmness.  By  conversing  with 
the  mighty  dead,  we  imbibe  sentiment  with  knowledge.  We  become 
strongly  attached  to  those  who  can  no  longer  either  hurt  or  serve  us,  ex- 
cept through  the  influence  which  they  exert  over  the  mind.  We  feel  the 
presence  of  that  power  which  gives  immortality  to  human  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, and  we  catch  the  sacred  flame  of  enthusiasm  from  all  nations  and  ages. 
It  is  hard  to  find  in  minds  otherwise  formed,  either  a  real  love  of 
excellence,  or  a  belief  that  any  excellence  exists,  superior  to  their  own. 
Every  thing  is  brought  down  to  the  vulgar  level  of  their  own  ideas  and 
pursuits.  Persons  without  education  certainly  do  not  want  either  acute* 
ness  or  strength  of  mind  in  what  concerns  themselves,  or  in  things 
immediately  within  their  observation  ;  but  they  have  no  power  of  ab- 
straction, no  general  standard  of  taste  or  scale  of  opinion.  They  see 
their  objects  always  near,  and  never  in  the  horizon.  Hence  arises  that 
egotism  which  has  been  remarked  as  the  characteristic  of  self-taught 
men,  and  which  degenerates  into  obstinate' prejudice,  cur  petulant  fickle* 


of  opinion,  according  to  the  natural  sluggishness  or  activity  of  ttmk 
-minds.  For  they  become  either  blindly  bigoted  onto  the  first  opinions 
.they  have  stricken  out  for  themselves,  and  incorrigible  to  conviction; 
.or,  dopes  of  their  own  vanity  and  shrewdness,  are  everlasting  converts 
to  every  crude  suggestion  that  presents  itself,  and  the  last  opinion  is 
always  the  true  one*  Each  successive  discovery  flashes  upon  them  with 
equal  light  and  evidence,  and  every  new  fact  overturns  their  whole 
system.  It  is  among  this  class  of  persons  whose,  ideas  never  extend 
beyond  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  that  we  find  individuals  who  are  very 
Jionest  men,  with  a  total  want  of  principle ;  and  who  unite  the  most 
hardened  effrontery  and  intolerance  of  opinion  to  endless  inconsistency 
and  self-contradiction. 

If,  in  another  view,  any  exception  should  be  taken  on  the  score 
of  perspicuity  in  the  terms  made  use  of,  in  places  especially  whero 
the  notes  are  scientific,  and  still  more  where  they  embrace  recent  dis- 
coveries io  chemistry ;  the  Editor  looks  for  his  vindication  in  this  in* 
stance,  to  the  essential  expediency  of  the  plan  itself,  and  to  the  approved 
practice  of  the  most  able  writers,  and  only  competent  judges  in  the 
case;,  which  he  cannot  any  otherwise  illustrate  so  satisfactorily,  as  in 
the  words  of  a  celebrated  proficient  in  practical  philosophy,  and  which 
-are  applicable  to  the  language  of  all  the  sciences  universally.  "  Wo 
have  the  approbation,"  says  Dr.  Henry,  "  by  the  most  distinguished 
metaphysicians  of  the  age,  of  the  connection  of  new  doctrines  with 
new  and  more  accurate  language:  for  my  own  part,  I  adopt  them 
[meaning  the  terms  of  the  new  nomenclature],  not  from  a  belief  that 
they  are  perfect ;  but  because  they  are  better  adapted  than  any  hitherto 
offered,  for  explaining  and  classing  phenomena ;  and  with  this  qualifica* 
tion,  I  strongly  recommend  them  to  general  acceptance."* 

In  an  age  when  every  art,  and  especially  that  of  typography,  is  car* 
vied  to  a  perfection  and  cost,  which  have  generated  a  taste  that  savors 
somewhat  of  fastidiousness,  an  apology  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
presenting  this  edition  to  the  public  in  a  type  less  ostentatious  and 
fashionably  broad,  than  is  wont  to  greet  the  pampered  eye  of  an  english 
reader  in  the  present  day ;  the  offense,  if  such  it  be,  is  not  surely  pre. 
eluded  from  all  title  to  indulgence,  though  it  might  be  presuming  too 
far,  to  look  for  a  free  and  unreserved  pardon :  if  the  purchaser  finds  not 
here  all  that  gratification  which  may  satisfy  the  luxurious  habits  of  our 
times,  is  it  too  much  to  express  an  hope  that  there  are  some  things  in  our 
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tutm**,  wMch,  etett  In  this  inspect,  are  not  wholly  divested  of  a  claim 
to  his  approbation  ?  whilst,  in  another  Tiew,  there  is  an  advantage 
perceptibly  gained,  too  obvious  to  be  particularised,  although  not  too 
small  to  be  felt,  which  may  prove  no  unsubstantial  compensation  to 
him,  for  what  is  lost  in  splendor  of  type,  dr  width  of  margin. 
'  A  tribute  of  liberal  acknowledgment  is  due  from  the  Editor,  before 
he  doses  his  remarks,  to  the  merits  of  that  authentic  record  of  maritime 
facts  and  discoveries,  "  The  $aba(  Chronicle  ;"*  to  the  rich  and 
tarlous  stores  of  nautical  intelligence  dispersed  through  the  pages  of 
which,  he  has  been  largely  and  constantly  indebted  in  the  prosecution 
if  his  extensive  plan.  The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  of  recalling 
to  the  recollection  of  sea-officers  in  particular,  a  part  of  the  pfospectu* 
by  which  that  respectable  miscellany  was  originally  announced  to  public 
Notice  and  patronage. 

*  In  common  with  the  rest  of  our  countrymen  we  have  long  beheld  with  exul- 
tation the  progress  of  our  naval  power.  It  has  grown  up  with  the  dignity  of  the 
ibritish  name,  and  has  attained  a  colossal  stature  that  appals  our  enemies,  and 
awes  the  surrounding  nations*  What  the  venerable  Camdest,  in  the  year  1605, 
said  concerning  Britain*,  is  still,  and  we  trust  ever  will  be,  descriptive  of  its 
-character  :-— «  It  is  walled  and  guarded  with  the  ocean,  most  commodious  for 
ftmfficke  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  watered  with  pleasant,  fishful,  and  naviga- 
jMe  rivers,  which  yield' safe  havens  and  roads,  and  furnished  with  shipping  and 
Sailers,  that  it  may  rightly  be  termed  The  Lady  qfthe  SeaJ 

u  A  work,  therefore,  comprehending  all  the  naval  circumstances  of  Great 
Britain,  must  be  interesting  to  its  inhabitants.  We  have  laid  an  extensive  basis; 
and  the  superstructure  we  shall  raise  upon  it,  will,  at  least,  be  such  as  every  true 
'patriot  shall  approve*  The  literary  department  embraces  every  subject 
"connected  with  the  navy;  and,  we  presume,  will  often  be  enriched  by  the  commu- 
nications of  naval  friends.  Biography  shall  be  executed  with  delicacy  and  cor* 
tectness,  and  possess  all  the  variety  which  a  periodical  work  will  allow.  Portraits 
jof  naval  officers  will  occasionally  be  introduced,  when  an  opportunity  occurs  of 
making  engravings  from  original  pictures*  "  The  difficulty  which  a  naval  officer 
experiences,  when  confined  to  the  limits  of  his  station,  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  what  is  going  on  amid  the  literary  and  philosophical  world,  will  induce 
us  to  review  the  principal  works  that  are  published,  interesting  to  the  naval 
profession.    The  leisure  of  the  mariner  will  be  cheered  and  improved  by  that 


•— ■ ■ 


*  The  jEtabal  &f>ronitie»  containing  a  General  and  Biographical  Hittoty  of  the  Royal 
Navy  nf  the  United  Kingdom  ;  with  a  variety  of  Original  Papers  on  Nautical  Subjects.— 
Under  the  guidance  of  several  Literary  and  Professional  Men.  Published  in  Monthly 
Numbers,  price  3s,  each,  or  in  half-yearly  Volumes,  balf-bouud,  1Z.  Is.  by  Joyce 
Oortr,  ifcrmiOhronhchj  Office,  103,  Shoe-lane,  London  t  where  alo  may  be  had  single 
N umbers,  or  Volumes,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  series* 


variety  of  information  which  we  shall  bo  enabled  Co  fairish*  Whatever  tends  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  the  navy,  wilt  be  coostantly  brought  forward;  and  we  hope, 
by  this  means,  to  preserve  and  make  known  many  papers,  that  would  be  irrecove- 
rably lost.  Nautical  poems,  and  lyric  poetry  on  naval  subjects,  which  have  lone 
Jbnned  a  peculiar  feature  in  our  national  character,  and  come  home  to  every  british 
heart,  will  be  carefully  collected.  Commerce  is  intimately  connected  with  the  pre* 
sent  subject,  and  will  occasionally  come  under  consideration.  To  call  the  attention 
of  the  mariner  to  such  objects  of  natural  history  as  may  often  present  themselves 
to  him,  will  also  be  a  part  of  our  duty.  Treatises,  or  essays,  which  relate  to 
naval  architecture  and  the  improvement  of  navigation,  will  be  particularly  cobsh 
dated.  Nor  will  any  subject  that  may  render  the  j&sbai  Cjronick  aa  useful* 
instructive,  and  interesting  work,  be  omitted. 

44  Such  are  the  outlines  of  our  plan  ;  and  we  shall  leave  the  public  to  judge 
from  performance,  and  not  by  what  we  promise.  Much  of  our  success  will  neces- 
sarily depend  on  the  patronage  and  assistance  of  professional  men ;  yet,  as  th*r 
work  comprises  what  is  so  calculated  to  invite  a  'general  attention,  we  trust  its 
pages  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  ranks.  Designs  of  sea  views  and* naval  en- 
gagements, will,  from  their  accuracy,  prove  an  excellent  source  of  instruction 
to  all  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  naval  perspective.  Tbey  will  also  enable 
others,  whose  avocations  have  not  allowed  them  to  contemplate  the  grandeur  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  wooden  walls  of  old  England,  to  form  a  more  jest  idea  of 
these  sublime  objects. 

"  In  the  present  critical  situation  of  Great  Britain,  it  behoves  every  one  to 
•fiord  whatever  assistance  is  in  his  power  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  that 
the  desigos  of  turbulent  and  restless  spirits  may  be  defeated.  Our  principle* 
are  from  the  old  school:  they  are  decided  and  firm;— and.  we  trust  that  oar 
patrons  will  have  no  reason  to  disclaim  them." 

The  first  number  of  that  publication,  (which  ill  truth  i»  the  ground- 
work of  this,)  appeared  on  the  1st  of  January  1799,  and  it  has  been 
continued  until  the  present  time,  without  interruption.  It  occupies  a 
space  in  literature  heretofore  much  neglected;  the  novelty  of  its 
design,  and  tendency,  the  meritorious  exertions  by  which,  it  has  been 
uninterruptedly  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  and  the  liberal 
mode  in  which  the  work  is  conducted,  all  combine,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Editor  of  Robinson  Crusoe y  who  has  for  some  years  supervised 
thehydrographical  section  of  the  jjlatoal  Chronicle,  to  fairly  entitle  it 
to  a  distinguished  place  in  every  nautical  library,  and  to  the  steady 
practical  support  of  naval  men  \  who, 

"  In  native  vigor  bold,  by  freedom  led, 

No  path  of  honor  have  they  failed  to  tread : 
But,  while  tbey  wisely  plan,  and  bravely  dare, 
Their  own  achievements  are  their  latest  care** 
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Or  the  time  and  labor  of  research  bestowed  npon  this  present  undertak- 
ing It  become!  not  the  Editor  to  say  much  :  that  they  hate  neither  been 
Inconsiderable,  nor  without  anxiety,  those  will  easily  credit  who  are 
beat  qualified  to  appretiate  the  task.  If  they  thai)  proie  at  all 
■ucccsjful  In  rendering  the  admirable  work  on  which  they  hare 
been  expended  more  extensively  useful,  in  revealing  more  perfectly  its 
intrinsic  worth,  its  source*  of  knowledge  and  various  delight;  if  espe- 
cially) they  may  be  found  instrumental  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
nautical  tuition,  facilitating  the  science  of  hydrography  to  the  juvenile 
scholar,  and  scattering  here  and  there  a  flower  to  enliven  and  embellish 
the  more  rugged  parts  of  his  paths  :  if  such  should  be  the  happy  fruit 
of  those  exertions  which  the  Editor  now  commends  finally  to  the  favor 
of  his  readers,  the  recompense  of  many  waking,  and  some  tedious, 
hoars,  will  reach  him  in  a  way  of  all  the  others  the  most  grateful  to 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


I  WAS  born  in  the  year  1632,  at  York,  of  a  good  family,  though  not  of  that 
country,  my  father  being  a  foreigner  from  Bremen  named  Kreutmaer,  who 
settled  first  at  Hull.  He  got  a  good  estate  by  merchandise,  and  leaving  off  hie 
trade,  retired  to  York  ;  from  whence  he  had  married  my  mother,  whose  relatives 
were  named  Robinson,  and  after  whom  I  was  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  Robin- 
eon-Kreutznaer;  but  by  the  corruption  of  words  usual  in  England,  we  are 
commonly  called,  as  1  now  write  my  name,  Crusoe. 

I  had  two  elder  brothers ;  one  of  whom  was  lieutenant-colonel  to  an  English 
regiment  of  foot  in  Flanders,  formerly  commanded  by  the  famous  colonel  Lock- 
hart,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  against  the  Spaniards  near  Dunkirk .*  What 
became  of  my  second  brother  I  never  kuew,  any  more  than  my  parents*  did  know 
what  was  become  of  me. 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred  unto  any  trade,  my  head  began 
to  be  filled  early  with  rambling  thoughts.  My  father,  who  was  very  aged,  had 
given  me  a  competent  Miare  of  learning,  as  far  as  house»education  and  a  country 
free- school  generally  goes,  and  designed  ine  for  the  law :  but  I  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  but  going  to  sea :  and  my  inclination  to  this  led  me  so  strongly 
against  the  will,  nay,  the  commands  of  my  rather,  and  against  all  the  entreaties 
and  persuasions  of  my  mother  and  other  friends,  that  there  seemed  to  be  some* 
thing  fatal  in  that  propension  of  nature,  tending  directly  to  the  life  of  misery 
which  was  to  befall  me. 

My  father,  a  wise  and  grave  man,  gave  me  serious  and  excellent  counsel  against 
what  he  foresaw  was  my  design.  He  called  roe  one  morning  into  his  chamber, 
where  he  was  confined  by  the  gout,  and  expostulated  very  warmly  with  mo  upon 
this  subject.  He  asked  me  what  reasons,  more  than  a  mere  wandering  inclina- 
tion, I  had  for  leaving  my  father's  house,  and  my  native  country  ;  where  I  might 
be  well  introduced,  and  had  a  prospect  of  raising  my  fortune  by  application  and 
industry,  with  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure,  lie  told  me  it  wes  men  of  desperate 
fortunes  on  one  band,  or  of  superior  fortunes  on  the  other,  who  went  abroad 
Upon  adventures,  aspiring  to  rise  by  enterprise,  and  make  themselves  famous  in 
undertakings  of  a  natnre  out  of  the  common  road ;  that  these  things  were  all 
either  too  far  above  me,  or  too  far  below  me ;  that  mine  was  the  middle  state, 
or  what  might  be  called  the  upper  station  of  low  life,  which  he  bad  found,  by  long 
experience,  was  the  best  state  in  the  world ;  the  roost  suited  to  human  happiness, 
not  exposed  tu  the  miseries  and  hardships,  the  labour  and  sufferings,  of  the  me- 
chanic part  of  mankind  ;  and  not  embarrassed  with  the  pride,  luxury,  ambition, 
and  envy  of  the  upper  part  of  mankind.  He  told  me  I  might  judge  of  the  hap* 
pinesvof  this  state  by  this  one  thing ;  namely,  that  this  was  the  state  of  life  which 
all  other  people  envied ;  that  kings  have  frequently  lamented  the  miserable 
consequences  of  being  born  to  great  things,  and  wished  they  had  been  placed  in 
^-     "         ■  .    .  ■    ■  i  ■  ,  Hi 

*  Oliver  Cromwell,  being  confirmed  in  hit  protectorship  by  parliament,  concluded  a 
league  with  France,  conditionally  that  the  protector  should  assist  the  French  with  6000 
men  ;  and  that  they  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Mardyk  and  Dunkirk  when  taken  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  princes  of  tbe  house  of  Stuart  and  all  persons  who  adhered 
to  their  fortunes  should  be  expelled  from  Frauce.  Cromwell  sent  hit  stipulated  succours, 
which  wrought  wonders  in  that  expedition,  not  under  the  command  of  Reynolds  and 
Lock  hart,  two  successive  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  France,  as  mauy  historians  have 
erroneously  recorded,  but  under  General  Morgan ;  ss  that  brave  soldier  has  avouched 
under  his  hand  in  a  curious  tract  of  the  Harleian  collection,  entituled  :— A  true  and  jut% 
relation  of  Major-gene  rat  Sir  T bonus  Morgan's  progress  in  France  and  Flanders  with  the 
tii- thousand  Knp'ishin  the  years  1657  and  1658  at  the  taking  of  Duukiik  aud  other  \m* 
pvrtant  placet  ai  it  vat  dctuKrcd  by  the  general  himself.    {  Loudon  16^.) 
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the  middle  of  the  two  extremes,  between  the  little  and  the  great ;  that  the  wise 
roan  gave  his  testimony  to  this,  as  the  just  standard  of  true  felicity,  when  he 
prayed  to  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches.* 

He  bade  me  observe  it,  and  I  should  always  find,  that  the  calamities  of  life 
were  shared  among  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  mankind;  but  that  the  middle 
station  had  the  fewest  disaster*,  and  was  not  exposed  to  so  many  vicissitudes : 
nay,  they  were  not  subjected  to  so  many  distempers  and  uneasinesses,  either  of 
body  or  mind,  as  those  were,  who,  by  vicious  living,  luxury,  and  extravagances 
on  one  hand,  or  by  hard  labour,  want  of  necessaries,  and  mean  or  insufficient 
diet,  On  the  other  hand,  bring  distempers  upon  themselves  by  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  their  way  of  living;  that  the  middle  station  of  life  was  calculated 
for  all  kind  of  virtues,  and  all  kind  of  enjoyments ;  that  peace  and  plenty  were 
the  handmaids  of  a  middling  fortune;  that  temperance,  moderation,  quietness, 
health,  society,  all  agreeable  diversions,  and  all  desirable  pleasures,  were  the 
blessings  attending  the  middle  station  of  life ;  that  this  way  men  went  silently 
and  smoothly  through  the  world,  and  comfortably  out  of  it,  not  embarrassed  with 
the  labours  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head,  not  sold  to  the  life  of  slavery  for  daily 
bread,  or  harassed  with  perplexed  circumstances,  which  rob  the  soul  of  peace, 
and  the  bod  v  of  rest ;  not  enraged  with  the  passion  of  envy,  or  secret  burning; 
lust  of  ambition ;  but  in  easy  ttrcumstances,  gliding  gently  through  the  world, 
and  sensibly  tasting  the  sweets  of  living,  without  the  bitter;  feeling  that  they  are 
happy ;  and  learning,  by  every  day's  experience,  to  know  it  more  sensibly. 

After  this  he  pressed  me  earnestly,  and  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  not 
to  play  the  young  man,  nor  to  precipitate  myself  into  miseries  which  nature,  and 
the  station  of  life  1  was  born  in,  seemed  to  have  provided  against ;  that  I  was 
under  no  necessity  of  seeking  my  bread ;  that  he  would  do  well  for  me,  and 
endeavour  to  enter  me  fairly  into  the  station  of  life  which  he  had  been  just  re- 
commending to  me;  and  that  if  1  was  not  very  easy  and  happy  in  the  world,  it 
must  be  my  mere  fate  or  fault  tliat  must  hinder  it ;  and  that  he  should  have 
nothing  to  answer  for,  having  thus  discharged  his  duty  in  warning  me  against 
measure*  which  he  knew  would  be  to  my  hurt :  In  a  word,  that  as  he  would  do 
very  kind  things  for  roe  if  I  would  stay  and  settle  at  home,  as  he  directed,  so  lie 
would  not  have  to  much  hand  in  my  misfortuues  as  to  give  me  any  encourage- 
ment  to  go  away :  and,  to  dose  all,  he  told  me  I  had  my  elder  brother  for  an 
example,  to  whom  he  had  used  the  same  earnest  persuasions  to  keep  him  from 
going  into  the  Low-country  wars,  but  could  not  prevail,  his  young  desires 
prompting  him  to  run  into  the  army ;  awl  though,  he  said,  he  would  not  cease  to 
pray  for  me,  yet  he  would  venture  to  say  to  me,  that  if  I  did  take  this  foolish 
step,  God  would  not  Mess  me ;  and  I  would  have  leisure,  hereafter,  to  reflect 
upon  having  neglected  hit  counsel,  when  there  might  be  none  to  assist  in  my 
recovery.  In  this  last  part  of  his  discourse,  which  was  truly  prophetic,  I  ob- 
served the  tears  run  down  his  face  very  plentifully,  especially  when  he  spoke  of 
my  brother ;  and  that,  when  he  spoke  or  my  having  leisure  to  repent,  and  none 
to  assist  me,  he  was  se  moved,  that  he  broke  off  the  discourse,  and  told  me  his 
heart  was  so  full  he  could  say  no  more  to  me.    . 

I  was  sincerely  affected  with  this  discourse :  as,  indeed,  who  could  be  other- 
wise? and  I  resolved  not  to  think  of  going  abroad  anv  more,  but  to  settle  *t 
borne,  according  to  my  father's  desire.  But,  alas !  a  few  days  wore  it  all  off: 
and,  in  short,  to  prevent  any  of  my  father**  further  importunities,  in  a  few  weeks 
after  I  resolved  to  run  quite  away  from  him.  However,  I  did  not  act  so  hastily, 
neither,  as  my  first  beat  of  resolution  prompted;  bet  I  took  my  mother,  at  a 
time  when  I  thought  her  a  little  pleasanter  than  ordinary,  and  told  her  that  my 
thoughts  were  so  entirely  bent  upon  seeing  the  world,  that  I  should  never  settle 
to  any  thing  with  resolution  enough  to  go  through  with  it,  and  my  father  had 
better  give  me  his-  consent  than  force  me  to  go_  without  it;  that  I  was  now 
eighteen  years  old,  which  was  too  late  to  go  apprentice  to  a  trade,  or  clerk  to  an 
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attorney  i  that  I  w*»  sure  if  I  did,  I  should  never  Mm  ont  my  time,  and  I 
■bjcoldi  certainly  run  away  from  my  mutter  before  my  time  was  out,  anil  go  1o. 
tea;  and  if  the  would  speak  to  my  father  to  let  me  make  but  one  forage  abroad, 
if  I  came  borne  again,  and  did  not  like  it,  I  would  go  no  more ;  and  I  would  pro- 
mite,  by  a  double  diligence,  to  recover  the  rime  I  Bid  lost. 

This  put  my  mother  into  a  great  passion  i  she  told  me,  the  knew  it  would  be 
to  no  purpose  to  speak  to  my  father  upon  any  Mich  a  (object ;  that  be  knew  too 
well  what  wu  my  interest  to  give' his  consent  to  any  thing  so  much  for  my  hurt; 
■nd  that  ilio  wondered  how  I  coald  think  of  any  such  thing,  after  soch  a  dis- 
course as  I  had  from  my  Hither,  and  such  kind  and  tender  expressions  u  she 
knew  ray  father  bad  used  tome:  and  that,  in  short,  if  I  would  ruin  myself,  then 
was  no  help  for  me  ;  but  I  might  depend,  I  should  never  have  thtir  consent  to  h ; 
that,  for  her  part,  she  would  not  hare  »u  much  hand  in  my  destruction ;  and  I 
■bonld  never  have  it  to  sny,  that  "  my  mother  was  willing,  when  my  father  was 
not."  Though  my  mother  refused  to  more  it  to  my  fadler,  yet,  at  I  afterwards 
heard,  she  reported  all  the  discourse  to  him ;  and  that  my  father,  after  shewing  a 
great  concern  at  it,  said  to  her  with  a  sigh,  "  That  hoy  might  be  happy,  if  he 
would  stay  at  home;  hut,  if  he  goes  abroad,  he  will  be  tm  most  miserable  wretch 
that  ever  was  born  :  I  can  give  no  consent  to  it.'' 

It  was  not  till  almost  a  year  after  this,  tint  I  broke  loose ;  though,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  continued  obstinately  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  settling  to  business,  and 
frequently  expostulated  with  my  father  and  mother  about  their  being  so  posi- 
tively determined  against  what  they  knew  my  inclination*  prompted  me  to.  Gut, 
"-   :        -  -     day  at  Hull,*  when  I  went  casually,  and  without  any  purpose  of 
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London  by  sea  in  bis  father's  ship,  and  prompting  me  to  go  with  them  by  the 
common  allurement  of  seafaring  men,  "  that  it  should  tint  me  nothing  fur  my 
pate  age,"  [  consulted  neither  father  #ior  mother  any  mure,  i.or-s.i  -much  assent 
them  word  of  it ;  hut  left  them  to  hear  of  it  as  iliey  might,  without  askiug  even 
raj  father's  blessing,  without  any  consideration  of  circumstances,  or  cotisequrn- 
«e»,  and  in  an  ill  hour,  God  know;. 
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1651.  On  the  first  of  September,  I  went  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  London. 
New  any  adventurer's  misfortunes,  I  believe,  began  younger,  or  eonunned 
longer,  than  mine.  The  ship  bid  no  sooner  got  out  oflbe  Hnmber,»  then  the  wind 
began  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rile,  in  a  frightful  manner ;  end,  at  I  had  new 
been  at  sea  before,  I  was  most  ineipressiblj  sick  in  body,  and  terrified  in  mind  : 
J  began  now  seriously  to  reflect  upon  what  I  bad  done,  and  how  justly  I  was 
overtaken  by  the  judgment  of  heaven,  for  wickedly  leaving  my  father's  house. 
All  the  good  counsel  of  my  parents,  my  father's  tear*,  and  my  mother'* 
entreaties,  came  now  fresh  into  my  mind;  and  my  conscience,  which  was  not 
jet  come  to  the  pitch  of  hardiness  to  which  it  has  since,  reproached  ma  with  the 
contempt  of  advice,  and  the  abandonment  of  my  duty. 


All  thi»  while,  the  Storm  increased,  and  the  sea,  which  1  had  never  been 
upon  before,  went  very  high,  though  nothing  like  what  I  have  seen  many  times 

Kingston  was  bsill  by  Kiag  Edward  I:  It  ii  s  Urge  maritime  borough-lown  in  the  etjt 
riding  or  Yorkshire,  witb  the  moil  considerable  irede,  boih  domeitie  and  foreign,  of 
any  sea-port  upon  ihii  cout  •/  our  island.  Tlie  two  principal  branches  of  in  foreign 
navigation  are  the  Baltic,  and  Greenland  ;  in  support  of  which,  they  have  a  guild  or 
fraternity,  established  opon  a  plan  and  for  purpose,,  similar  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
"  Brotherhood  or  the  moil  glorious  and  undinded  Trinity,  and  of  Saint  Clement  in 
the  pmr'nh  of  Depifurrl-,nTjud.n  ilia  population  of  Khigiton-upon-Hull,  amounted 
to  fuTOO  person,  of  every  age  and  an,  accurding  to  the  latest  parliamentary  report 
<1BI3).  ThelaiiiudeofKingHeury  VUEth's  lower  inthii  tonn,  has  been  obierved  la 
baS3  degrees  43 minuteaNotlh;and  that  of  the  sooth-end  battery  about  SO  ■ecORdilcH. 
The  spnng-lidej  flow  here  from  17  to  IB  feet  j  the  neap-tide,  only  from  11  ta  It  feet ; 
end  the  time  of  high  water  en  the  full  and  twinge  days  of  the  ([  is  al  6  o'clock.  The 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  from  the  north  toward*  the  west,  wai  obierved  in 
175%  to  be  17  degrees  S3  raiautes,  which,  in  1760,  had  entreated  to  10  degree)  52 
minutes  weal  ward.  The  great  importance  aad  eiteut  oflbe  whale-fishery,  prosecuted 
1'rotu  this  port,  ii  described  in  the  jBtfbal  C^TOutfc  published  in  London  by  Mr. 
J.  Gold,  vol.  ii.  (lor  the  yesr  1799),  page  111;  liiv.  (1810)  333  ;  mi, (1814)185. 

*  The  Humber  is  a  large  river  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  ;  m  fact,  it  is  raibcrlbe  common  east  nary  of  the  rirer,  Ouae  faGae'ic 


■stoary  of  the  livers  Ouae  ( 
signifying  water  in  general,),  Trent,  and  Hall,     It  possesses  two  good  anchorages, 
namely  :  (Srnaahy,  Kid  the  Hawke  roads;  of  which  [he  fanner,  on  the  Lincoln  i 
is  preferable  with  aootberly  and  westerly  winds,  while  the  latter,  on  that  of  Yoi 


est  in  northerly  and  easterly.  The  entrance  lo  this  inlet  is  denoted  by  a  hesdl 
the  York  shore,  called  I  he  Spuja,  ou  which  stands  a  light-house  of  great  utility  id  ma- 
riners, in  latitude  53  deg.  33  min.  N.  tongtads  19  deg.  E.  At  the  Sponi,  on  spring. 
tide  days,  the  time  of  high  n air  r  u  J  peat  3  o'clock ;  bat,  in  the  offing,  at  the  distanct 
of  7  or  8  miles,  the  tide  flows  till  (  past  T.  Of  the  Humber,  it  has  been  said,  by  com- 
petent judge,,  that  ir  is  a  good  harbour  for  merchant  ranch  of  any  size,  and  has  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  for  ships  of  war  ;  but  that  Hie  tides  render  in  ingrcia  and  tgrru 
somewhat  too  uncertain  for  it  in  be  an  advantageous  station  tot  a  fleet.    Fifty  si i  miles 


i;  no,  nor  what  I  taw  a  few  davs  after  (  but,  such  at  it  was,  enough  to  affect 
mo  than,  who  was  but  a  yonng  sailor,  and  had  never  known  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  I  eipected  every  wave  would  have  swallowed  us  up,  and  that  every 
time  the  ship  fell  down,  as  I  thought,  in  the  trough*  or  hollow  of  the  fee,  we 
ahould  never  rise  more ;  and  in  this  agony  of  mind,  I  made  many  vows  and 


resolutions,  that,  if  it  would  please  God  to  spare  my  life  this  voyage,  if  ever  I 
got  my  foot  ooce  on  dry  land,  I  would  go  directly  home  te  my  father,  and  never 
tacit  into  a  ship  again  while  I  lived  ;  that  I  would  take  his  advice,  and  never  run 
myself  into  such  miseries  as  these  any  more.  Now  1  saw  plainly  the  goodness  of 
hit  observations  about  the  middle  station  of  life ;  how  easy,  how  comfortable  he 
had  lived  ail  his  days,  aad  never  had  been  exposed  to  tempests  at  sea,  or  troubles 
on  shore ;  and  I  resolved  that  I  would,  like  a  true  repenting  prodigal,  go  home 
to  my  rather. 

These  wise  and  sober  thoughts  continued  during  the  storm,  and  indeed  some 
time  after  ;  but,  toe  next  day,  as  the  wind  was  abated,  and  the  sea  calmer,  I 
began  to  be  a  little  inured  to  it.  However.  I  was  very  grave  that  day,  being  also 
a  Tittle  sea- sick  still ;  but,  towards  night,  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  wind  was 
quite  over,  and  a  charming  fine  evening  followed ;  the  sun  went  down  perfectly 
clear,  and  rose  so  the  next  morning ;  and  having  little  or  no  wind,  and  a  smootn 
sea,  the  sun  shining  upon  it,  the  sight  was,  as  I  thought,  the  most  delightful  that 
I  ever  saw*  I  had  slept  well  in  the  night,  and  was  now  uo  more  sea-sick,  but 
very  cheerful,  looking  with  wonder  upon  the  sea  that  was  so  rough  and  terrible 
the  day  before,  and  could  be  so  calm  and  pleasant  in  a  little  time  after. 

northward  of  the  Spurn  is  the  bold  promontory  called  Flamborouah-head  ;  from  whence 
theTexeiisland  on  the  coast  of  Holland  is  distant  181  nautical  miles,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction ;  and  the  Naes  of  Norway,  3S6,  north-easterly. 

*  Bat, seel  in  conflaenea borne  before  the  blast, 
Clouds  roU'd  on  cloods  the  dusky  noon  o'ercastf 
The  blackening  ocean  curb,  the  winds  arise. 
And  the  dark  scad,  in  swift  succession,  flies ; 
While  the  swol'n  canvas  bends  the  masts  on  high, 
Low  in  the  wave  the  lee-ward  cannon  lie. 

Still  in  the  yawning  trough  the  vessel  reels, 
Ingulphed  between  two  fluctuating  hills ; 
On  either  side  they  rise,  tremendous  scene ! 
A  long,  dark,  melancholy,  vale  between : 
The  balanc'd  ship  now  forward,  now  behind, 
Still  felt  the  impression  of  the  waves  and  wind. 

FALOoHaa.-^Sftrpwfisek.  Canto  ii. 
The  gradual  rising  of  a  stormy  wind  is  clearly,  fait hfully,  and  poetically  described 
in  the  foregoing  lines.  A  preceding  calm,  treacherous ;  a  watery  sunset,  alarming ; 
an  agitation  of  the  sea,  gradually  encreasing  ;  until,  at  length— it  comes,  resistless,  upon 
tbeanxtMssoarincr.  waves  are  soon  formed,  like  immense  ridges  ;  they  slowly  move 
along  in  dreadful  grandeur ;  threatening  instant  destruction,  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
billow  becomes  more  apparent  by  its  approach  to  the  ship ;  when,  suddenly,  the  im- 
mense mass  sinks  beneath  her  keel— whilst  the  ship,  falling  into  a  trough  of  the  sea, 
seems  almost  thrown  upon  her  side  ;  as  she  regains  her  balance,  the  sea  rushes  from 
under  her  with  incredible  rapidity  and  force,  and  with  the  diffusion  of  its  curling 
ridge,  covers  the  adjacent  surface  with  foam.  The  scud  is  a  name  given  by  seamen  to 
the  lighter  clouds  which  are  swiftly  driven  along  the  atmosphere  by  the  winds.  When 
the  wind  crosses  a  ship's  course  either  obliquely  or  directly,  that  side  of  the  ship  upon 
which  it  acts  is  termed  the  weather  side;  and  the  opposite  one  which  is  then  pressed 
»  downwards  is  termed  the  let  side :  consequently,  all  on  one  side  of  her  is  called  "  to 

*         windward,"  and  all  on  the  oilier  side  is  called  "  to  leeward  :"  hence  are  also  derived 
the  let  cannon  of  the  preceding  lines,  &c.    The  same  term  is  used  by  Milton  : — 

'*  The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundad  skiff, 
With  filed  anchor, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  Ice  " 


Andnow,  fa* mk  t/tad  wMiw ihouM wmrinac,  my companion,  who  laid, 
MsW,mticed  me  away,  came  M  me,  and  said,  "WellBob!"  clapping  soe  ou 
tnwekowktar  "how  do  yoa  do  after  it  M  warrant  you  were  fripbteoed,  nli'i 
yeu,  but  night,  when  it  blew  ■  cap  foil  of  wind  }"— -  A  capful),  do  you  call  it  f" 
Mid  I,  " 'twas  ■  terrible  storm."—"  A  Mom,  you  fooir  replies  he,  "  do  you 
call  that  a  storm  ?  why,  it  was  nothing  at  all  ;  give  as  but  a  good  ship  and  m- 
room,  ami  we  think  nothiag  of  Mich  a  squall  as  that ;  yoa  are  bat  a  fresh  water 
sailor.  Boh,  come,  let  ut  make  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  well  forget  all  that.  D'ye 
•ee  what  eltermiog  weather  'lis  now  1"  To  make  short  thie  ted  part  of  my  story, 
we  went  ihe  way  of  all  sailors ;  the  punch  wm  made,  and  I  wai  made  drunk  with 
it;  and,  in  lliaf  one  night's  debauch,  I  drowned  all  my  repentance,  all  my  reflec- 
tions upon  past  conduct,  and  all  mj  resolutions  (or  the  future.  In  a  word,  aa 
the  sea  was  returned  to  its  smoothness  uf  surface  and  settled  calmness  by  the 
abatement  of  the  storm,  m>  the  hurry  of  my  thoughts  being  over,  my  fear*  and 
apprehensions  of  being  swallowed"  op  by  the  sea,  forgotten,  and  the  current  of  my 
former  desires  returned,  I  entirely  forgot  the  vows  and  promise*  I  bad  made  in 
py  distress.  I  found,  indeed,  some  intervals  of  reflection  ;  and  serious  thoughts 
did,  as  it  were,  endeavour  to  return  again  sometimes ;  but  I  shook  then  off,  and 
roused  myself  from  them,  as  it  were  from  ■  distemper,  and,  applying  myself  to 
drink  sad  company,  soon  mastered  the  return  of  those  fits  for  so  I  called  them  ; 
and  I  (tad,  in  rive  or  six  days,  got  as  complete  a  victory  over  conscience  at*  any 
young  sinner,  that  resolved  not  to  be  troubled  with  it,  could  desire.  But  I  was 
to  have  another  trial  for  it  still;  and  providence,  at,  iu  inch  cases,  generally 
it  does,  resolved  to  leave  me  without  excuse ;  for,  if  I  would  not  take  this  tor  a 
deliverance,  the  next  wm  to-  be  inch  a  one  as  the  most  hardened  wretch  would 
confess  both  the  danger  and  the  mercy  of.  Toe  tilth  day  of  our  being  at  tea, 
ire  came  into  Yarmouth  toad  ,-"  the  wind  having  been  contrary,  and  the  weather 


south-westerly,  for  seven  or  eight  days,  during  which  time  a  great  many  ships  from 
Newcastle  came  into  the  tame  road  as  the  common  shelter  where  the  ships  might 
aneit  a  wind  for  the  river  r 


We  had  not,  however,  rid  here  so  long,  and  should  have  tided  up  the  river, 
but  that  tlte  wind  blew  too  fresh  ;  and,  after  we  had  lain  lour  or  five  days  blew 


cluuge  day ■  of  $  ai 
brsidci  >hl)>s  that  u 


1.  52°  55'  N.  and  l,w 


uiciclisnu  were  owu«i»  uf  uru 


coin  ••<  Norfolk,  simtied; 
l-Sj/E.  it  has  l..fth..l< 
i  pvpulalionuf  tTWOpem 


7 

very  hard;    However,  the  .road  being  reckoned  as  good  as' a  harbour,  the  an* 

cborage  good,  and  oar  ground-tackle*  very'  strong,  our  men  were  unconcerned, 

and  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  danger,  bat  spent  the  time  fa  rest  and  mirth, 

,  after  the  manner  of  the  sea.    Bat  the  eighth  day,  in  the  morning,  the  wind  en* 

'  creased,  and  we  had  all  hands  at  work  to  strike  our  top-masts,  and  make"  every 

thing  snug  arid  close,  that  the  ship  might  ride  as  easy  as  possible.    By  noon,' the 

sea  went  very  high  indeed,  and  our  ship  rode  forecastle-in/f  shipped  several  seas, 

'  and  we  thought,  once  or  twice,  car  anchor  had  come  tame;  upon  which,  our 

master  ordered  out  the. sheet* anchor ;£  so  that  we  rode  with  two  anchors 

a-head,t  and  the  cables  veered  out  Co  their  end.  ' 

By  this  time  it  blew  a  terrible  storm  indeed ;  and  now  I  began  to  see  terror 
and  amazement  in  the  faces  of  even  the?  seamen  themselves.  The  roaster  was 
vigilant  in  the  business  of  preserving  the  ship ;  but,  as  he  went  in  and  out  of  his 
cabin  by  me,  I  could  hear  him  softly  say  to  himself  several  rimes,  "  Lord  !  be 
merciful  to  us  j  we  shall  be  all  lost ;  we  shall  be  all  undone,"  and  the  like. 
During  these  first  hurries,  I  was  stupid,  lying  still  in  my  berth,  which  was  in  the 

leagues  to  the  N.  of  Soothwold  (vulgarly  Sole)  bay,  and  is  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the 
colliery  navigation  between  London  and  the  North  of  England.  Its  road,  E.  of  the 
town,  within  the  dangerous  sands  and  banks  of  the  ofiiug,  is  much  frequented,  although 
ships  have  been  frequently  cast  away  upon  those  sands.  Near  30001.  a-year  is 
expended  to  keep  the  harbour  clear  from  silt  and  mud.  It  has  the  principal  berring- 
flehery  of  the  coast,  and  employs  J 50  vessels,  besides  40  and  50  in  the  exportation  ; 
the  numbers  taken  and  cured  here  being  almost  incredible.  The  sea-coast,  for  two 
miles  each  way,  from  the  town,  is  nearly  a  level  waste,  elevated  about  two  or  three 
yards  above  high  water  mark,  and,  from  the  edge  of  the  verdure  to  the  sea  is  a  gentle 
slope,  being  a  deep  fine  sand  with  shingles. The  tides  are  uncommonly  low,  not  rising  more . 
than  5  or  6  feet,  and  the  distance  from  high  to  low  water-mark,  the  shore  being  steep, 
'  is  bat  a  few  yards  ;  but  from  high  water  to  the  turf  of  the  country,  it  is  somewhat  far* 
tber.  Though  the  river  will  not  admit  ships  of  large  burthen,  it  is  extremely  convenient, 
as  the  vessels  He  in  the  river,  along  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  spacious  qaays  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  escept  those  of  Seville  and  Bordeaux  ;  on  to  which  persons  may 
step  directly  from  ship-board,  and  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  To  sail  into  the  haven,  which  is  a  mile  or  more  southward  of  the  town,  run  into 
the  river's  mouth  between  the  two  pier  beads  near  high  water,  when  the  strength  of 
the  flood  is  spent,  along  by  the  S.  head  where  is  the  deepest  water.  The  reader 
can  consult  the  J&atoal  ifyrtmidtt  vol.  xxvi,  404;  xxix,  218.  503;  xxx,  331.  for 
the  hydrography  of  this  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  which  the  number 
of  shoals  and  shifting  overfalls,  together  with  the  strength  of  the  tides,  render  very 
unsafe  for  the  navigation  of  large  ships,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  This  coast 
has  recently  been  the  theatre  of  some  very  interesting  experiments,  towards  establish- 
ing a  preservative  system  for  shipwrecked  persons,  by  Geo.  Wm.  Man  by,  Esq.  -Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  Although  the  means  employed  cannot  strictly 
claim  the  title  of  an  original  invention  (inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  upon  prior 
projects  for  the  preservation  of  human  life  from  the  perils  of  shipwreck ;  by  Lieuteu- 
ant  Bell,  of  the  royal  artillery,  recorded  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society  lor  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  ore.  volume  x.  fl&08) ;  yet  the  improvement  upon  the  means 
employed,  and  their  more  extensive  application,  entitle  their  author  to  the  highest 
praise  and  credit  for  the  philanthropy  of  his  design,  and  the  ingenuity  of  its  execution. 
Upon  this  subject,  see  also  j&.&.  i.  417 :  ii.  428 ;  iii.  64 ;  xi.  360 ;  xxi.  398 ;  xxlil  188, 
*92;  xxiv.  288,  452  ;  xxv.  457;  xxvii,  310  ;  xxviii.  295,  298.  The  wood-cut  presents 
a  general  view  of  Yarmouth  seen  from  the  south. 

*  OmotTND-TACKLZ : — is  a  ship's  anchors,  cables,  otc,  and,  in  general,  whaterer  is  ne- 
cessary to  confine  her  securely  at  an  anchorage* 

+  PoascASTLi: — a  short  deck  or  floor  on  the  headmost  part  of  the  ship,  which,  in 
time  of  old,  was  castellated  or  fortified  for  defensive  purpose  j  aud  has  thence  retained 
the  latter  portion  of  its  coropouud  name. 

$  Shext-ancuob  :— The  largest  and  heaviest  of  those  a  ship  is  provided  with,  which 
are  usually  from  3  to  5  in  number,  of  graduated  dimensions  for  different  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  are  classed  and  named. 

$  A-head  :— Before  the  ship's  head  externally,  as  its  corresponding  term  "  forward," 
Acuities  towards  the  ship's  head  niterually.  ' 


steerage,*  and  cannot  describe  my  temper.  I  could  ill  re- assume  the  first  pent* 
tenon,  which  I  bed  so  apparently  trampled  upon,  and  hardened  myself  against ; 
I  thought  that  the  bitterness  of  death  bad  been  past,  and  that  this,  too,  would 
be  nothing,  like  the  first :  but,  when  the  master  himself  came  by  me,  as  I  said 
just  now,  and  uttered  such  ejaculations,  I  was  dreadfully  frightened.  I  got  up 
oat  of  my  cabin,  and  looked  out ;  but  such  a  dismal  sight  I  never  saw ;  the  sea 
went  mountains  high,  and  broke  upon  us  every  three  or  four  minutes.  When 
I  could  look  about,  I  could  sec  nothing  but  distress  around  us;  two  ships  that 
rid  near  us,  we  found,  had  cut  their  masts  by  the  board,  being  deeply  laden  ; 
and  our  meu  cried  out  that  a  ship,  which  rid  about  a  mile  a-head  of  us,  was 
foundered.  Two  more  ships,  being  driven  from  their  anchors,  were  run  out  of 
the  road  to  sea,  at  all  adventures,  and  that  with  not  a  mast  standing.  Hie  light 
ships  fared  tlie  best,  as  not  so  much  labouring  in  the  sea ;  but  two  or  three  of  them 
drove,  and  came  dose  by  us,  running  away,  with  onlv  their  sprit-saitst  out,  before 
the  wind.  Toward  evening,  the  mate  and  boatswain  begged  the  master  of  our  ship 
to  let  them  cut  away  the  foremast,  which  he  was  very  loth  to  do  ;  but  the  boat* 
twain  protesting  to  him,  that,  if  he  did  not,  the  ship  would  founder,  he  con- 
sented ;  and,  when  they  had  cut  away  the  foremast,  the  mainmast  stood  so 
loose,  and  sliook  the  ship  so  much,  they  were  obliged  to  cut  it  away  also,  and 
make  a  dear  deck. 

Any  one  may  judge  what  a  condition  I  must  be  in  at  all  this,  who  was  but 
a  young  sailor,  and  who  had  been  in  such  a  fright  before  at  but  a  little.  But 
If  I  can  express,  at  this  distance,  the  thoughts  I  had  about  me  at  that  time,  1 
was  in  tenfold  more  horror  of  mind  upon  account  of  my  former  convictions,  and 
the  having  returned  from  them  to  the  resolutions  I  had  wickedly  taken  at  first, 
than  I  was  at  death  itself ;  and  tliese,  added  to  the  terror  of  the  storm,  put  me 
into  such  a  condition,  that  I  can  by  no  words  describe  it.  But  the  worst  was 
not  come  vet ;  the  storm  continued  with  such  fury,  that  the  seamen  themselves 
acknowledged  they  had  never  known  a  worse.  We  had  a  good  ship,  but  she 
was  deep  laden,  and  so  wallowed  in  the  sea,  that  the  seamen  every  new  and 
then  cried  out,  she  would  founder,  ft  was  my  advantage,  in  one  respect,  that 
I  did  not  then  know  what  they  meant  by  "  founder,"  till  I  enquired.  However, 
the  storm  was  su  violent,  that  I  saw,  what  it  not  often  seen,  the  master,  the 
boatswain,  autf  some  otliers,  more  sensible  than  the  rest,  at  their  prayers,  and 
expecting  evert  moment  the  ship  would  go  to  the  bottom.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  under  all  the  rest  of  out  distresses,  one  of  the  men,  that  had 
been  down  on  purpose  to  see,  cried  out, "  we  had  sprung  a  leak  ;"  another  said, 
M  there  was  tour  feet  water  in  the  hold."  Then  all  hands  were  called  to  the 
pump.  At  that  very  word,  my  heart,  as  1  thought,  died  within  me,  and  I  fell 
backwards  upon  the  side  of  the  bed,  where  I  sat  in  my  cabin.  However,  the  men 
routed  me,  and  told  me,  "  that  I*'  (who  was  able  to  do  nothing  before), "  was 
as  well  able  to  pump  as  another  ;"  at  which  I  stirred  up,  and  went  to  the  pump, 
and  worked  tery  hc-nriily.  While  this  was  doing,  the  master,  seeing  some  light 
colliers  who,  not  able  to  ride  out  the  storm,  were  obliged  to  slip  their  cables, 
and  run  away  to  sea,  and  did  not  come  near  us,  ordered  us  to  6re  a  gun,  as  a 
signal  of  distress.  I,  who  knew  nothing  what  that  meant,  was  so  surprised,  that 
I  (nought  the  ship  had  broken,  or  some  dreadful  thing  had  happened-  In-a  word, 
I  was  so  affected,  that  I  fell  down  in  a  swoon.    As  this  was  a  time  when  every 

•  Ste*  saoi  :— in  this  tense,  means  an  apartment  immediately  before  the  bulk-head, 
of  partition  of  the  great  cabin  :  it  has  also  another  seuse  as  applied  to  the  guidance 
of  the  ship  in  her  course,  when  it  means  the  operation  of  steering  with  the  rudder. 

f  SratT-SAiL  :*-i»  a  sail  of  square  form,  and.  in  point  of  dimension*,  it  is  of  the  third 
class  used  in  the  ship,  that  it  to  say,  about  the  s-.ie  of  the  top-ga!Unt-sails.  The  sprit- 
sail  is  extended  upon  a  yard,  or  pole,  suspeuded  to  the  bow-sprit,  whence  it  derives 
its  appellation ;  and  is  of  much  more  utility,  in  many  emergencies,  than  modem  seamen 
seem  to  be  aware  of;  in  going  before  the  wind  this  sail  serves  to  retain  and  employ  that 
waste  portion  of  it  which  escapes  under  the  foot  of  the  foresail. 
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body  had  bis  own  life  to  think  of,  no  one.  minded  me  or  whet  was  become  off  me ; 
but  another  man  stept  up  to  the  pump,  and  thrusting  me  aside  with  his  Toot, 
let  me  lie,  as  though  I  had  been  dead  ;  and  it  was  a  great  while  before  I  came 
to  myself.  We  worked  on,  but  the  water  encreasing  in  the  hold,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  ship  would  founder ;  and  though  the  storm  began  to  abate  a  little,  yet, 
as  it  was  not  probable  she  could  swim  till  we  might  run  into  a  port,  so  the  mas-. 
ter  continued  firing  guns  for  help  ;  and  a  light  ship  who  had  rid  it  out  just  a-head 
of  us,  ventured  a  boat  out  to  help  us*  It  was  with  the  utmost  hazard  the  boat 
came  near  us,  but  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  on  board,  or  for  the  boat  to  lie 
near  the  ship's  side  ;  till  at  last  the  men  rowing  very  heartily,  and  venturing  their 
lives  to  save  ours,  our  men  cast  them  a  rope  over  the  stern  with  a  buoy*  to  it,  and 
then  veered  it  out  a  great  length,  which  they,  after  great  labour  and  hazard, 
took  hold  of,  and  we  hauled  them  close  under  our  stern,  and  got  all  into  their 
boat.  It  wee  to  no  purpose  for  them  or  us,  after  we  were  in  the  boat,  to  think 
of  reaching  their  own  snip  ;  so  all  agreed  to  let  her  drive,  and  only  to  pull  her 
in  towards  shore  as  much  as  we  could  ;  and  our  master  promised  them,  that, 
if  the  boat  was  staved  upon  shore,  he  would  make  it  good  to  their  master ;  so 
partly  rowing,  and  partly  driving,  our  boat  went  away  to  die  northward,  sloping 
towards  the  shore  almost  as  far  as  Wintertou-ness.t 

We  were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  out  of  our  ship  when  we  saw  her 
sink  ;  and  then  I  understood,  for  the  first  time,  what  was  meant  by  a  ship  foun- 
dering in  the  sea.'  I  must  acknowledge,  I  had  hardly  eyes  to  look  up  when  the 
seamen  told  me,  "  she  was  sinking  "  for  they  rather  put  me  into  the  boat,  than 
that  I  might  be  said  to  go  in.    My  heart  was,  as  it  were,  Head  within  me,  partly 

*  Buot:— the  toot  of  the  adjective  buoyant,  means  generally  any  thing  that  is  float- 
able ;  but,  as  used  here,  means  a  hollow  cask,  hooped  with  iron,  and  tapering  at  each 
end;  which,  being  strapped  with  cordage,  is  fastened  by  a  rope,  thence  called  the 
•«  buoy-rope,"  to  an  anchor,  so  as  to  float  directly  over  it,  and  thereby  serve  as  a  guide 
to  its  situation  under  water.  These  are  technically  named  "  nun-buoys,"  to  distinguish 
thesn  from  another  son,  called  after  their  shape,  "  can-buoys  ;"  whose  use  is,  to  lie 
for  marks  on  shoals  or  other  hidden  dangers.  Useful  hints,  respecting  buoys,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  jGtabai  6 t/ronidr.  vol.  viii.  p.  60 ;  and  an  improved  form  recom- 
mended in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  that  publication,  is  shewn  in  vol.  ix.  p.  S09.  The 
same  subject  b  farther  pursued  in  vol.  xviii.  p.  472.  » 

■f-  YYixTxaTON-xxss  is  nearly  the  extreme  eastern  land,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  ia 
latitude  53  drg.  £  mm.  N.  longitude,  1  deg.  17  min.  E.  the  coast,  from  hence,  bends 
away  north-westerly  to  Foul-nets,  and  thence  more  westerly  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Norfolk.  On  this  promontory  are  placed  two  lights  for  the  guidance  of  vessels 
amid  the  dangerous  shoals  by  which  this  coast  is  fronted  ;  among  the  principal  of 
them  is  the  Cockle-sand,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  of  lamentable  celebrity  for 
its  manifold  circumstances  of  destruction.  The  undermining  of  the  cliffs  by  land-springs, 
and  the  consequent  shooting  down  of  their  soil  to  the  sea-shore,  from  whence  it  is  swept 
away  by  the  storm-driven  waves  in  high  tides  tends  much  to  augment  the  banks  alluded 
to.  To  the  uncommon  flatness  of  the  shore,  causing  such  high  and  lengthened  surfs 
must  be  attributed  the  number  of  lives  that  annually  have  perished  here.  The  outer 
bank  which  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  near  Winterton  has  always  been  found  to  pre- 
sent great  danger  to  vessels  stranded  here,  and  to  prove  generally  fatal  unto  their  unfor- 
tunate crews.  In  baid  easterly  gales,  the  violence  of  the  surf  prevents  boats  being 
launched  from  the  shore  to  render  them  assistance.  In  the  note  affixed  to  a  preceding 
page,  (7)  occasion  has  been  taken  to  make  that  honourable  mention  of  the  philan- 
thropic patriotism,  and  ingenious  endeavours  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Manby,  towards  establishing 
and  carrying  into  effect  a  system  for  savins  lives  from  shipwreck,  which  those  purnuits 
so  highly  deserve;  for  certes,  the  riches  of  a  country  are  its  population,  and  the  lives 
of  its  people,  one  of  the  dearest  possessions  we  have  to  protect.  But,  having  satisfied 
this  claim  of  contemporaneous  merit,  justice  towards  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  and 
above  all  the  sacred  obligation  of  truth,  renders  it  imperative  on  the  editor,  herein  to 
record  the  following  lines  extracted  from  the  Traasactions  of  the  Socialy  instituted  at 
Loudon*  A.  D.  1754,  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  ; 
volants  xav.  [for  the  year  1807]-— 


were  in  tbi*  condition,  the  men  yet  labouring  at  the  oar  to  bring 
x  the  shore,  we  could  see  (when,  our  boat  mounting  the  wane,  we 


While  wt« 
the  boat  near  tl 

were  able  to  get  sight  of  the  shore)  a  great  many  people  running  along  the 
strand,  to  assist  us  when  we  should  cone  near  ;  but  we  made  ilow  way  towards 
the  shore  ;  nor  were  wo  able  to  reach  it,  till,  being  past  the  light-house  at  Win- 
terton,  the  shore  falls  off  to  tlie  westward,  towards  Cromer,*  and  so  the  lead 
broke  offa  little  the  violence  of  the  wind. 


"  Publicity  laving  Ben  recently  iii 


of  the  earn 


UeftkU 


t,  n^lentwrWl  lieutenant 
on  ihorc,  hu  ' 


pibiithtd  in  the  ttntk  volume  of  the  ucietti  1 
mg  been  trnitUd  at  th.t  time,  it  u  thturht  et 


;  but  •  detcriptive 
tktugkt  expedient  U  Uteri  it  in  the  pre- 
further  parricidurt  them  omitted,  $c."  Serjeant  Bell's  letter 
to  the  society,  in  j  unification  of  his  pretension  to  a  reward,  is  dated  "  Woolwich,  4th 
April,  1791."  For  the  ware  particular  elucidilion  of  this  subject,  the  leader  is  rc- 
U rred  to  (he  Babel  Crjmndf.  axrlL  310. 

*  Cbomsbi— is  ■  town  on  tha  N.  E.  coast  of  Norfolk,  where  fishermen  reside, 
and  are  employed  in  catching  lobsters.  The  coast  is  so  dangerous  from  rocks 
and  shoals,  that  mariners  call  Cromer  pasMge  "  tha  devil's  throat"  There  is  a  light- 
house on  the  headland  called  Fonl-neas,  K.S.E.  of  it ;  from  wbenee  Cromer  is  sitaatcd 
at  sbout  oae  third  of  the  distance  towards  Blekenej  and  Clay  ;  that  is,  from  Cromer 
to  Blaarncj  is  W.N. W.  t  leagocs,  and  to  fosn-ness,  eastward,  near  the  light,  about  4 
•sites.  Aboat  7  or  8  leagues  from  the  coast  athwart  of  Wintcrton,  and  Cromer,  the 
land  im»T  be  seen  in  18  or  19  fathoms  water.  It  is  high  water  here,  at  aprinR-tides. 
about  7  o'clock;  the  flood  selling  S.8.E.  aad  the  ebb  contrary  wise.  To  (be  north -east- 
ward of  Cromer,  there  are  so  many  shoal*  and  shifting  overtoils,  as  ta  render  this  part 
•f  the  north  see  unsafe  for  shipping  of  earthen,  except  in  neap-tide.,  and  moderate 
weather.  The  following  description  of  the  Lrnnn  and  Oar,  banks,  may  i office  in  this 
place  to  coneey  an  idea  of  the  principal  dangers  which  impede  this  uatigatioo.  These 
dangerous  shoals  hair,  for  a  long  time  been  growing  »p  (partly  from  the  sediment  of  the 
Lincolnshire  waters,  partly  from  the  cans*  ci  plained  in  the  preceding  note  upon  Win- 
terten),  and  are  now,  in  same  places,  dry  allow  water.  The  main  body  of  them  lies 
F.o.N.  from  Foulness,  distant  9  leagaea,  or  tt  tailes ;  LS.E.  11  league*  from  the 
floating  light  of  the  Dudgeon  ssud  i  and  S-E.b.E.  H  leagues  from  tbe  Spam  ;  the 
geographic*!  utuanon  of  which  last  head-land  has  been  noticed  in  tbe  note  upon  Hall, 
(page  3>.    Toe  Leman  eilcnds  about  54  oulct  nearly  S.£.  b.  S.  and  K.W,  b.  X.  being 


Hera,  at  unfortunate  men,  we  wen  wed  with  great  humanity,  as  well  by  the 
agistrates  of  the  town,  who  assigned  us  good  quarter*,  a*  hj  the  particular 


bants  aodoWDen  of  ablpt;   and   had  money  given  ui,  ■efficient  to  carry  us 
either  back  to  Hall,  or  to  London,  as. we  thought  fit. 

Had  I  now  had  the  sense  to  have  [one  home,  I  had  been  happy;  and- my 
father,  an  emblem  of  our  gospel  parable,  +  had  even  killed  the  fatted  calf  for  me ; 
for,  hearing  the  ship  I  went  iii  was  cast  away  in  Yarmouth  road,  it  was  a  great 
whilst  before  he  had  any  assurance  that  I  was  not  drowned. 

But  my  fate  pushed  me  on  with  an  obilinacy  that  nothing  could  resist )  and, 
though  I  had  several  time*  load  call*  from  my  reason  nnd  my  more  composed 
judgment,  to  go  home,  yet  I  had  no  power  to  do  it.  I  know  not  what  to  call 
this,  nor  will  I  urge  that  it  is  a  secret,  over-ruling  decree,  that  hurries  us  on  tu 
be  the  instruments  of  our  own  destruction,  even  though  it  be  before  us,  and  that 
we  ru*h  upon  it  with  oar  eves  open.  Certainly,  nothing  but  some  such  decreed, 
unavoidable,  affliction,  and  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  escape,  could  nave 

'  pushed  me  forward  ugaimt  the  calm  reasonings,  and  persuasions  of  my  most 
retired  thoughts,  and  against  two  such  practical  instructions  n*  I  had  met  witb 
in  niy  first  attempt. 

Mr  comrade,  the  master's  son,  who  had  helped  to  harden  me  before,  was  now 
less  forward  than  I ;  the  first  time  he  spoke  to  me  after  we  were  at  Yarmouth, 
which  was  not  till  two  or  three  days,  for  we  were  separated  in  the  town  to  seve- 
ral quarters  ;  1   say,  the  first  time  he  saw  me.  it  appeared  his  tone  was  altered, 

''  and,  looking  very  melancholy,  nnd  shaking  his  head,  asked  me  how  I  did  ;  [piling 
Lit  father  who  I  was,,  and  how  I  had  come  this  vovage  only  for  a  trinl,  in  order  lo- 
gin farther  abroad.  His  father,  turning  to  me  with  a  grave  nnd  concerned  lone, 
"  Young  man,"  says  he,  "  you  ought  never  to  go  to  sea  any  more;  you  ought 
U  take  this  .for  a  plain  and  visible  token,  that  you  arc  not  to  be  a  seafaring  man." 

near  t  miles  broad.  The  Oar  for  Ower)  lies  S.  b.  E.  and  N.  b.  W.  about  4  miles,  and 
is  it  mile  broad  :  between  ll.c  nnd!  is  ■  channel  of  ■  depth  from  15  to  18  Isthoms. 
Near  tee  southern  part  of  the  vhoals,  are  9,  and  near  itie  northern  19  fathoms.  Near 
the  Oar  on  the  east  tide  are  17.  and  near  Hie  Lrn.au  on  the  »rn,  an  *0  fathoms  at 
low  water.  The  wocd-cui  m  pagr  I'l  represents  Crnnirr  lighthouse  on  Foul-nut; 
with  Robinson  Cruso*  and  his  ilnptnatii  driving  in  the  l-uat  before  the  sea  off  thaf; 
headland. 

*  This  cnt  Rives  a  norlh  view  of  Yarmouth  at  the  entrance  by  the  road  from  Cruraer: 
after  n  original  sketch  from  nature  by  the  engravrrof  il.  • 
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"  Why,  Sir,"  said  I  "  will  you  go  Co  set  no  more  ?"<— "  That  it,  toother  cafe," 
eaid  be,  •*  it  is  my  calling,  and,  therefore,  my  duty;  hot,  as  you  made  this 
voyage  for  a  trial,  you  see  what  a  taste  heaven  has  given  you  of  what  you  are 
to  expect  if  you  persist.  Perhaps,  this  has  all  befallen  us  on  your  account, 
like  Jonah,  in  the  ship  of  Tarshish.*  "  Pray*"  continues  he,  "  what  are  you, 
and  on  what  account  did  you  go  to  sea?"  Upon  that,  I  told  him  some  ot  my 
story ;  at  the  end  of  which  be  burst-out  with  a  strange  kind  of  passion.  "  What 
had  I  done"  said  be, "  that  such  an  unhap'pv  wretch  should  come  into  my  ship  ! 
I  would  not  set  my  foot  in  the  same  ship  with  thee  again  for  a  thousand  pounds." 
This,  indeed,  was,  as  I  said,  an  excursion  of  his  spirits,  which  ware  yet  agitated 
by  the  sense  of  his  loss,  and  was  farther  than  he  coold  have  authority  to  go. 
However,  be  afterwards  talked  very  gravely  lo  me;  exhorted  me  to  go  back  to 
my  father,  and  not  tempt  providence  to  my  ruin ;  savins,  M  young  man,  depend 
upon  it,  if  yon  do  not  go  back,  wherever  you  go,  you  wtU  meet  with  nothing  but 
disasters  and  disappointments,  until  your  father's  words  are  fulfilled  upon  you." 

I  made  him  little  answer;  we  parted  soon  after,  and  Isaw  him  no  more ;  which 
way  be  went  I  know  not :  as  for  me,  having  some  money  in  my  pocket,  I  travelled 
to  London  by  land ;  and  there,  as  well  as  on  the  road,  had  many  struggles  with 
myself  what  course  of  life  I  should  take,  and  whether  I  should  go  home  or  go 
to  sea.  As  to  going  home,  shame  opposed  the  best  motions  that  offered  to  my 
thoughts  ;  it  seemed  to  me,  how  I  should  be  laughed  at  among  the  neighbours, 
and  should  be  abashed  to  see,  not  my  father  aim  mother  only,  but  even  every 
body  else.  From  whence,  I  have  often  since  observed,  bow  irrational  the  com* 
mon  temper  of  mankind  is,  especially  of  youth  :  how  incongruous  to  that  reason 
which  ought  to  guide  them  ;  so  that  they  are  not  ashamed  to  sin,  and  yet  are 
ashamed  to  repent ;  not  ashamed  of  the  action,  for  which  they  ought  justly  to 
be  esteemed  fouls ;  but  are  ashamed  of  the  returning,  which  only  can  make  tbem 
be  esteemed  wise. 

In  this  state  of  life,  however,  I  remained  some  time,  uncertain  what  measures 
to  take,  and  what  course  of  life  to  lead.  An  irresistible  reluctance  continued  to 
going  home ;  and,  as  I  stayed  awhile,  the  remembrance  of  the  distress  I  had  been 
in,  wore  off ;  and,  as  that  abated,  the  little  motion  I  had  in  my  desires  to  • 
return,  wore  off  with  it,  till,  at  last,  I  quite  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  it,  and 
looked  out  for  a  voyage.  That  evil  influence  which  carried  me  first  away  from 
my  father's  house,  which  hurried  me  into  the  wild  and  indigested  notion  of  raising 
my  fortune,  and  which  impressed  those  conceits  so  forcibly  upon  me,  as  to  make 
me  deaf  to  all  good  advice,  aud  to  the  eutreaties,  and  even  the  commands  of  my 
father ;  I  say,  the  same  influence,  whatever  it  was,  presented  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  all  enterprises  to  my  view ;  and  1  went  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  ;t  or,  as  our  sailors  vulgarly  call  it,  a  voyage  to  Guinea.}: 

*  Jonah,  i.  7.  This  oriental  name  would  be  more  faithfully  copied  from. the  original 
if  expressed  in  English,  Iouah  ;  or  still  mure  correctly  Yoonos. 

f  AratCA  :— Naturalized  as  this  name  has  become,  both  in' the  scientific  and  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  yet,  as  a  principal  object  of  these  pages  is  the  restoration  of  geography, 
as  well  as  sometimes  placing  in  a  proper  light,  the  civil  and  natural  history  of  the 
countries  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  editor  Will  venture  to  suggest,  that  this  disjointed 
adjective  of  the  Utin  phrase  Africa  terra,  african  land,  or  the  land  of  Afcr,  would  be 
anglicised  more  conformably  to  uniformity  and  truth,  by  the  simpler  word  Afric;  without 
the  roman  termination.  This  seems  to  be  the  fit  occasion  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
continent,  so  named  in  the  text,  was  coasted  as  far  as  the  southernmost  extreme,  now 
called  the  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  under  Pharaoh-Necho,  King  of  Egypt  (Hf.bodotus, 
iv.  4t),  by  Hanno;  (Pliny,  nat.  hisU  ii.  67)  by  one  Eudoxns  in  the  time  of  King 
PioJoroev  Lathyrus.  del  ins  Ant  i  pater,  an  historian  of  credit,  earlier  than  Pliny,  tes- 
tifies, that  he  had  seen  a  merchant  of  Qadcs  [Cadiz],  who  had  sailed  to  Ethiopia.  Con- 
•equeirtly,  the  Portuguese  under  Vasco  De  Uama,  rather  recovered  thau  discovered  this 
navigation  only  about  three  centuries  ago. 

J  Gviuba:— »issv>iatly,  thai  portion  of  the  coast  of  Afric;'  trending  nearly  E.  and  W. 
in  toe  parallel  of  latitude  about  5°  K. j  between  longitude  17°  W.  aud  10°  E.  or  may 
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Tt  was  Ay  great  misfortune,  that,  in  all  these  adventures,  I  did  not  ship  myself 
at)  a  sailor ;  whereby,  though  I  might,  indeed,  have  worked  a  little  harder  than 
ordinary,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  learned  the  duty  and  office  of  a  foremaat- 
man,  and,  in  time,  might  hare  qualified  myself  for  a  mate,  if  not  a  master.  But, 
as  it  was  always  my  fate  to  choose  for  the  worse,  so  I  did  here;  for,  having 
saoney  in  my  pocket,  and  good  clothes  upon  my  back,  I  would  always  go  on  board 
in  the  habit  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  so  I  neither  had  any  business  in  the  ship,  nor 
learned  to  do  any.  It  was  my  lot,  first  of  all,  to  fall  into  pretty  good  company 
in  London  ;  which  does  not  always  happen  to  such  loose  and  misguided  young 
fellows  at  I  then  was ;  the  devil,  generally,  not  omitting  to  lay  some  snare  fof\ 
them  very  early.  But  it  was  not  so  with  me  :  I  first  fell  acquainted  with  the 
master  of  a  ship  who  had  been  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  who,  having  had  good 
success  there,  was  resolved  to  go  again,  lie,  taking  a  fancy  to  my  conversation, 
c  which  was  not  at  all  disagreeable  at  that  time,  and  hearing  me  say, "  I  had  a  mind 
to  see  the  world,1*  told  me,  that,  if  I  would  go  the  voyage  with  him,  I  should  be  at 
no  eipease ;  I  should  be  his  mess-mate ;  and,  if  I  could  carry  any  thing  with  me,  I 
should  have  all  the  advantage  of  it,  that  the  trade  would  admit ;  and,  perhaps,  I 
sai^ht  meet  with  some  encouragement.  I  embraced  the  offer;  and,  entering  into  a 
strict  friendship  with  this  captain,  who  was  a  worthy,  plain  dealing,  man,  I  went  the 
voyage  with  him,  and  carried  a  small  adventure  with  me  ;  which,  by  the  disin- 
terested honesty  of  my  friend  the  captain,  I  encreased  very  considerably  ; 
for  I  carried  about  40L  in  such  toys  and  trifles  as  the  captainjdirected  me  to  buy. 
This  40/.  I  had  mustered  together  by  the  assistance  of  some  relatives  whom  1 
corresponded  with  ;  and  who,  I  believe,  got  my  father,  or  at  least  my  mother, 
to  contribute  so  much  as  that  to  my  first  adventure  indirectly.  This  was  the 
only  voyage  that  I  may  say  was  successful  throughout,  and  which  I  owe  to  the 
integrity  of  my  friend  die  captain,  under  whom  also  I  got  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  mathematics,  and  the  rules  of  navigation,  learned  how  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  ship's  course,  take  an  observation,*  and,  in  short,  to  understand  some 

generally  be  estimated  as  comprised  between  Cape  Verde,  and  Cape  Lopez.    The  name 

become  familiar  to  us,  from  association  of  ideas  with  commerce  and  coinage,  seems  to 

be  a  corruption  (so  prevalent  in  England,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  says  in  the  outset  of  his 

fife  J  of  B'leOGeneva,  otherwise,  Gninera-Sinney ;  by  which  names  it  is  designated 

aaioog  the  principal  trading  nations  of  that  continent  ;  although  not  used  locally  upon 

the  coast  in  quest  ion;  but  the  order  and  situation  of  districts  and  places  have  been  so 

variously  set  down  by  ancients  and  moderns,  by  foreigners  and  inhabitants,  that  the 

geographer  Cbllabius  finds  himself  reduced  to  say  ;  •«  Multa  in  Mauritania  turbata  et 

etft/uia  videntur  quod  ad  loca  tingula  demonstrabimus"    The  coin  so  denominated,  took 

its  name  from  the  gold  brought  from  the  coast  of  that  name,  by  the  african  company, 

who,  as  an  encouragement  to  import  the  metal  to  be  coined,  was  permitted,  by  the  royal 

charter,  to  have  the  company's  stamp  of  an  elephant  upon  the  coin  made  of  the  african 

gold.    Of  these  gnineas,  forty- four  and  a  half  were  coined  out  of  the  pound  troy,  ar~ 

thecarrency  of  twenty  shillings  each,  although  they  never  went  fottd  little.     From  the 

fifteenth  year  of  King  Charles  II.  we  have  these  milled  guineas  and  half  guineas,  with 

Cing  on  the  edge  like  the  milled  shillings,  having,  on  one  side,  the  King's  head 
si,  with  the  neck  bare,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  guinea  and  the  shilling 
•taajp.  CAROLVS  II.  DF.I  GRATIA.  (Some  of  these  guineas  have  the  elephant 
under  the  King's  head,  with  a  castle  on  his  back  ;  others,  the  elephant  without  the 
castle.)  Reverse:— Four  shields  in  a  cross,  with  the  arms  of  the  four  kingdoms,  as  the 
shillings ;  but  having  four  Cs  interlinked  cross-wise  in  the  centre,  and  the  addition  of 
four  sceptres  in  the  quarters,  surmounted  with  four  badges,  that  is  to  say  ;  the  cross  for 
England,  the  thistle  for  Scotland,  the  fleur-de-lis  for  France,  and  the  harp  for  Ireland. 
The  first  importation  of  this  gold  has  been  attributed  iudividually  to  Sir  Robert  Holmes, 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

•Ta«i  aw  Obsebvation:— isaphraseby  which  is  meant,  to  solve  the  problem  of  find- 
tag  the  geographical  place  of  a  ship  at  sea,  as  to  its  distance  from  either  pole  of  the  world, 
by  measuring;  the  meridional  altitude  of  the  snn  with  an  instrument  called  a  quadrant;  the 
rale  for  which  is  rs  follows :— Take  the  sun's  declination  from  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
or  ether  book  of  authority,  and  note  whether  it  be  north  or  south.     Correct  the 


.\ 
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things  that  were  needful  to  be  onderstood  by  a  sailor  i  for  as  ha  took  delight  to 
instruct  me,  I  took  pains  to  barn ;  and.  in  a  word,  this  voyage  made  .me  bote  % 
sailor  and  a  merchant :  fori  brought  bonne  5lb.  9ox.  of  gold-dust  for  raj  advebtute, 
which  yielded  me  in  London,  at  my  return,  almost  300/.  and  this  filled  me  witav 
those  aspiring  thoughts  which  have  since  so  completed  my  ruin.    Yet  ev en  in . 
this  vovege  I  had  mjr  safierings  too;  particularly,  that  I  was  continually  sick, 
being  thrown  into  a  violent  calenture*  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate;  our 
principal  trading  being  upon  the  coast,  from  the  latitude  of  15  degrees  north, 
even  to  the  line  itself,  f 
Si  ...  ■  .  ■ 

altitude  of  the  ton's  edge  (called  its  "  limb")  as  indicated  on  the  instnnfrent  employed, 
by  subtracting  the  dip  of  the  horixou  (Recording  to  the  Requisite  Tables),  together  with 
the  refraction  of  the  atsaosphere  from  it,  and  by  adding  the  parallax  in  altitude  to  it ; 
also,  by  adding  or  subtracting  from  it  the  half  diameter,  according  as  the  lower  or  upper 
limb  was  observed ;  and  von  will  then  have  the  true  altitude  of  the  son's  centre.  Take 
the  troe  altitude  from  90  degrees,  and  it  will  leave  the  true  distance  from  the  senith  ; 
which  is  north,  if  the  senith  was  north  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  observation,  but  south, 
if  it  was  south  of  the  sun.  If  the  sun's  senith  distance,  and  its  declination,  be  both 
north  or  both  south,  add  them  together ;  but  if  one  be  north,  and  the  other  south,  sub* 
tract  the  less  from  the  greater  quantity,  and  the  result  of  such  operation  will  be  the 
geographical  position  required,  being  of  the  same  denomination  with  the  greater  quantity, 
that  is  to  say,  northerly  or  southerly.  It  has  been  usual  to  divide  the  rule  for  this 
problem  into  different  cases  ;  but  the  necessity  for  such  division  arose  from  wholly  bat 
improperly  considering  the  senith  of  the  place,  as  a  fixed  point,  instead  of  the  sun. 
The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  calculated  as  consisting  of  360  equal  parts  called 
degrees;  each  degree  of  60  equal  parts  called  minutes  ;  and  each  minute  of  60  minu- 
ter parts  called  seconds;  after  which  any  still  smaller  quantity  is  denoted  by  fractional 
numbers :  these  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  otc  are  thus  marked  in  writing :  1°  1'  1"  £ 
An  angle  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  number  of  degrees  with  the  arc  that  measures  it : 
thus  a  right  angle  being  measured  by  an  arc  containing  the  quadrant  for  quarter)  of  a 
circle,  is  an  angle  of  90°  or  ninety  degrees. 

•  Calexture  :— an  inflammatory  fever,  frequent  at  sea,  attended  with  a  delirium, 
wherein  the  patients  imagine  the  sea  to  be  green  fields ;  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  leap 
overboard.  The  word  calenture  is  from  the  Spanish  cilentura,  and  signifies  a  heat, 
fever,  or  ague  ;  from  the  Latin  ealert  to  be  hot.  Calentures  are  chiefly  found  in  sail* 
rug  towards  the  West  Indies,  as  the  tropic  is  approached.  Those  affected  with  them 
have  a  fierce  look,  and  are  very  unruly,  being  so  eager  to  get  to  their  imaginary 
cool  verdure,  and  so  strong,  that  six  men  sometimes  scarce  suffice  to  detain  them. 
The  duease  chiefly  seises  the  young  and  strong,  especially  of  a  sanguine  complexion ; 
the  pulse  is  extremely  low.  When  taken  in  time,  it  rarely  proves  mortal  The  scat 
of  this  disorder  i*  in  the  stomach,  and  its  principal  source  seems  to  be  the  eating  of  salt 
provisions  for  a  long  time  together.  The  first  step  towards  a  cure  is  the  giving  of  a 
brisk  emetic ;  this  has  the  immediate  effect  of  dispelling  the  fancy  of  the  green  leaves  and 
trees  in  the  water  ;  after  tins,  silt  of  wormwood,  diascordium,  with  conserve  of  rosea 
variolated,  are  proper;  and  bleeding  in  the  arm  ;  aud.if  that  does  not  take  effect,  the 
opening  of  the  temporal  artery  is  resorted  to ;  a  thin  diet,  and  cream  of  tartar  in  water 
gruel,  after  these  things,  generally  remove  the  remains  of  the  disease.  When  they  are 
seised  with  this  violent  heat  and  disorder,  which,  for  the  most  part  happens  in  the  night,  * 
they  steal  privately  overboard  into  the  9t%t  imagining  themselves  to  be  going  into  the 
green  fields.  Calentures  happen  oftener  by  night  than  by  day,  because  ships  are  more 
closely  shut  op  by  night,  and  are  less  airy  than  they  are  in  the  day-time.  (PkiL  Trans. 
abr.  by  Dr.  Olivbb,  vol.  iv. J 

f  Latitodi:— on  the  earth,  u  the  distance  of  anv  place  N.or  S.  from  that  great  central 
circle  of  the  globe  called  the  equator  or  equinoctial  line,  and  reckoned  on  the  meridian. 
Latitude  in  the  heavens,  is  the  distance  of  any  star  from  that  other  great  circle  of  the 
globe  called  the  ecliptic,  and  reckoned  on  the  circle  of  latitude  passing  through 
the  star.  The  ecliptic  is  the  sun's  imaginary  path  around  the  globe  in  an  oblique 
circle  which  intersects  ihc  equator  at  on  angle,  described  mathematically  by  S3  degrees 
18  minutes;  and  the  same  distance  from  the  equator  is  the  amount  of  the  sun's 
greatest  apparent  deviation,  northern  or  southern,  from  the  great  central  circle;  which 
deviation  is  called  declination. 
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I  wis  now  set  up  for  &  Guinea  trader;  and  my  friend,  to  my  great  misfortune, 
dying  soon  after  his  arrival,  I  resolved  to  go  the  voyage  again ;  and  I  embarked 
in  the  same  vessel  with  one  who  was  his  mate  in  the  former  voyage,  and  had  now 
got  the  command  of  the  ship.  This  was  the  unhappiest  voyage  that  ever  man 
made ;  for  though  I  did  not  carry  quite  100/.  of  my  new-gained  wealth*  so  that  I 
had  200/.  left,  and  which  I  lodged  with  my  friend's  widow,  who  was  very  inst  to 
me,  yet  I  fell  into  terrible  misfortunes  in  this  voyage :  and  the  first  was  this  i— 
Our  ship,  making  her  course  towards  the  Canary  inlands,  or  rather  between  those 
islands  and  the  african  shore,  was  surprised,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  by  a 
moorish  rover,  who  gave  chase  to  us  with  all  the  sail  she  could  make.  We 
crowded  also  as  ranch  canvas  as  our  yards  would  spread,  or  our  masts  carry,  to 
get  dear ;  bat  finding  the  pirate  gained  upon  us,  and  would  certainly  come  up 
with  us  in  a  few  hours,  we  prepared  to  fight,  our  ship  having  twelve  guns,  and  the 
rogue  18.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  he  came  up  with  us;  and  bringing  to, 
by  mistake,  just  upon  our  quarter,*  instead  of  athwart  our  stern,  as  he  intended, 
we  brought  eight  of  our  guns  to  bear  on  that  side,  and  poured  in  a  broadside 
upon  him,  which  made  him  sheer  off  again,  after  returning  our  fire,  and  pouring 
in  also  his  small  shot  from  near  200  men  which  he  had  on  board.  However,  we 
bad  not  a  roan  touched,  all  our  men  keeping  close.  He  prepared  to  attack  as 
again,  and  we  to  defend  ourselves;  but  laying  us  on  board  the  next  time  upon 
our  other  Quarter,  he  entered  60  men  upon  our  decks,  who  immediately  fell  to 
cutting  ana  backing  the  sails  and  rigging.  We  piyed  them  with  small  shot,  half- 
pikes,  powder-chests,  and  such  like,  and  cleared  our  deck  of  them  twice.  How- 
emr,  to  cut  snort  this  melancholy  part  of  our  story,  our  ship  being  disabled,  three 
of  our  men  killed  and  eight  wounded,  we  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  were  all 
carried  prisoners  into  Salee,f  a  port  belonging  to  Maroco.J 

**  QuABTBa :— -in  naval  architecture,  is  that  end  of  the  ship's  side  terminating  at  the 
stern  frame :  in  seamanship  it  signifies  the  relative  situation  of  any  ex  rem  a  I  object  on  a 
direct  line  prolonged  from  that  corner  of  the  ship,  forming  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with 
the  kef  I,  or  the  perpendicular  between  the  stem  and  stern. 

f  S a  i*i :— called  by  the  antient  geographer,  Ptolombt,  Sola,  by  some  other  geo- 
graphers, oWo,  and  by  its  present  inhabitants  Slah  or  Sla,  is  one  of  the  most  antient  cities 
of  that  northern  division  of  the  Marocan  empire,  denominated  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It 
stands  on  the  north  bank  of  a  river  which  disembogues  into  the  ocean  about  40  leagues 
SwS.W.  from  Capo  Spartel,  6  leagues  from  Ma  mora  between  that  place  and  Fedala. 
Salee,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  late  astronomer- royal,  M askxltnk,  (Requisite 
ta*7e,  xxia.)  is  situated  in  latrtode  54°  5'  N.  longitude  6°  43'  30"  W.  the  difference  of 
time  between  it  and  Greenwich  being  26  minutes  4  seconds.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  stands  the  town  of  Rabad  or  New-Salae,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  And** 
hnaen  moors,  expelled  from  Spain  in  1610  by  K.  Philip  III.  The  river's  mouth  is  for* 
tified  by  a  castle  on  one  point  and  a  high  thick  tower  on  the  other,  which,  together  with 
a  smaller  tower  at  the  town  of  Salee  serve  for  pilotage  marks,  to  anchor  in  the  road  or  to 
eater  the  river.  Although  this  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  havens  on  the  western  coast 
of  Maroco  (since  the  dilapidation  of  Tangier  in  the  time  of  our  King  Charles  II.)  yet 
its  access  is  inconvenient  owing  to  a  shallow  bar  across  its  mouth,  which  occasionally 
shifts  and  is  passable  only  at  high  water ;  so  that  ships  must  unload  by  means  of  boats  in 
the  road  before  they  can  enter.    For  an  account  of  Tangier,  see  JB.  6.  ix,  26, 19ft. 

|  Maroco  t— is  the  country  called  by  the  romans  Mauritania, with  the  addition  of  Tin* 
gitmna,  from  the  city  7Wts,  now  Tangier :  it  is  vulgarly  written  among  us  Morocco  ; 
bat  is  called  by  the  inhabitants,  Maroc ;  which  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  gives 
name  to  the  monarchical  state  that  occupies  the  N.W.  corner  of  Afric,  extending  upon 
the  sea  coast  from  the  frontier  of  Algier  within  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  maritime 
fernstaation  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  called  cape  Noon.  The  vicinage  of 
tUs  promontory  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Breberi  or  the  Breberians, 
from  whence  some  authors  deduce  the  name  "  Barbary ;"  which  is  applied  in  common 
parlance  to  all  the  maritime  states  a(  northern  Afric  :  but  others  account  for  this  appel- 
lation in  a  different  manner,  for  instance ;  Tau awus  [Da  Tnou]  says  in  his  history  :— 
"  Africa  veteribut  propria  diets,  hodie  Barbaria  quibutdam  vocutur,  aUis  Barbariae  part.*' 

A  Spanish  writer  some  time  captive  in  Algier  defines  the  epithet  thus  :«-•"  Morot, 
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The  usage  I  had  there  was  not  so  dreadful  as  at  first  I  apprehended ;  nor  was 
I  carried  up  the  country  to  the  emperor's  court,  as  the  rest  of  our  men  were,  hot 
was  kept  by  the  captain  of  the  rover  as  his  proper  prize,  and  made  Jus  slave, 
being  young  and  nimble,  and  fit  for  bis  business.  At  this  surprising  change  of 
raj  circumstances,  from  a  mercbfint  to  a  miserable  slave,  I  was  perfectly  over- 
whelmed ;  and  now  I  looked  back  upon  my  father's  prophetic  discourse  to  me, 
"  that  I  should  be  miserable,  and  have  none  to  relieve  me  \n  which  I  thought  was 
now  so  effectually  brought  to  pass,  that  it  could  not  be  worse ;  and  now  the  band 
of  heaven  had  overtaken  me,  and  I  was  undone,  without  redemption.  But,  alas ! 
this  was  but  a  taste  of  the  misery  I  was  to  go  through,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel  to  this  story.  As  my  new  patronf  or  master  had  taken  me  home  to  his 
house,  so  I  was  in  hopes  he  would  take  me  wjtli  him  when  he  went  to  sea  again, 
believing  that  it  would,  some  time  or  other,  be  his  fate  to  be  taken  by  a  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  man  of  war,  and  that  then  1  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  this 
hope  of  mine  was  soon  taken  away;  for  wlien  he  went  to  sea,  he  left  me  on  shore 
to  look  after  his  little  garden,  and  do  the  common  drudgery  of  slaves  about  his 
house ;  and  when  he  came  home  again  from  his  cruise,  he  ordered  me  to  lie  in 
the  cabin,  to  look  after  the  ship.  Here  I  meditated  nothing  but  my  escape,  and 
what  method  I  might  take  to  effect  ft,  but  found  no  way  that  had  the  least  proba- 
bility in  it.  Nothing  presented  to  make  the  supposition  of  it  rational ;  for  I  had 
nobody  to  communicate  it  to  that  I  could  trust,  no  fellow  countryman  to  embark 
with  me;  so  that  for  two  years,  though  I  often  pleased  myself  with  the  imagina- 
tion, yet  I  never  had  the  least  encouraging  prospect  of  putting  it  in  practice. 

After  about  two  years,  an  odd  circumstance  presented  itself,  which  put  the  old 
thought  of  making  some  attempt  for  my  liberty  agaiu  in  my  head.  My  patron 
lying  at  home  longer  than  usual,  without  fitting  out  his  ship,  which,  as  I  heard, 
was  for  want  of  money,  he  used  constantly,  once  or  twice  a  week,  sometimes 
oftener,  if  the  weather  was  fair,  to  take  the  ship's  pinnace,  and  go  out  into  the 
road  a-fishing ;  and  as  i.e  always  took  me  and  a  young  Morisco*  with  him  to  row 

Alorbes,  Oibaylts,  y  algunos  Tureos,  todot  gente  puerco,  tugia,  torpe,  indomita,  incivil,  inku- 
nffntf,  bestial ;  y  por  tanto  tuuo  po  cierto  razon,  el  que  da  poeot  anot  tea  aeostumbro  Uamar 
a  fit*  f  terra.  Barker ia,  puff,  fc.  (I).  Hakoo  tit  U  captividod  en  su  topogr.  e  hitler,  de 

Argcl:  Valladolid,  16K.)  ■  : Hofvmaw,  in 

hi*  lexicon  universale,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  region :  — ••  Mauritania, 
A/rieae  regio  extreme  vertui  gaditanvm  fret  urn  ft  occidentaUm  ocetmum,  in  quo  AnUeuM 
figes  regnasse  dicitur  ob  Hercule  rictus.  Est  outem  duplet,  Caesariensis  a  Caesorta,  tt 
ftngitana  a  cwUate  Tingu  Gignit  simias,  dracones,  ft  rutnuMet,  tt  elephanteu  Ejus  mcolae 
Mauri  dicuntur.  Invaluit  autem  jam  opud  nostr*  consuetudo  ut  onuses  Africae  et  A  sine 
populi  mtahowietmnae  svperstitioni  dediti,  Mauri  ilicontur.  Incolit  Numidsa  vulgo  Bar* 
baria  hodk."  The  same  author,  (art.  Mauri)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Moors : 
— "  Mauri,  populi  qui  Mauritaniam  Africa  regUmem  occidentalcm  versus  Gaditanum  frc» 
turn  incolunt.  Eos  fuitse  Judos  et  Hercule  dnce  cum  innumerable  aliarum  gentium  multi- 
tudine  in  haec  toca  pervtniste  muki  credidorunl,  uti  St  a  a  bo  CL  ult.)  scribit.  Sane  Sai/- 
iustiui  in  Jugurthme  (c.  18)  Maurotet  Numidos  reliquosque  qui  masitimam  Africae  cuU 
tiorem  leddiderunt  Medio*  Armcnios,  Pertat,  £  Phoenicesfuiue  indirot. 

*  Patron  : — As  the  states  of  Barbary  possess  those  countries  thai  formerly  went  by 
the  name  of  Mauritania  and  Noraidia,  the  ancient  language  is  still  more  or  less  pre- 
served in  some  of  the  inland  districts;  and,  as  certain  travellers  assert,  is  retained 
even  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maroc.  In  the  m-i  port  towns  and  maritime  coun- 
tries, a  bastard  dialect  of  Arabic  is  spoken  :  but  the  prevalent  idiom  is  that  medley  of 
living  and  dead  languages  composed  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
so  well  known  to  sea-faring  people  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  deno- 
minated lingua  franca.  Among  other  terms  the  one  used  in  the  text,  tuts  been  borrowed 
from  the  Italian,  padrone,  master;  which  has  even  been  adopted  in  oar  own  nautical 
tongue  so  far  as  that,  whereas  the  principal  of  a  boat's  crew  is  generally  designated  by 
the  title,  cock-swain ;  that  officer  of  the  long-boat  or  launch  belonging  to  a  ship,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ease  of  its  being  decked  or  rigged  to  serve  as  a  *'  tender,"  (or  attendant) 
is  often  styled  the  patroou. 

f    Moaisco :-— the  Spanish  word  lor  moor,  or  moorish,  »uich  as  hath  already  been 
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the  boat,  we  made  him  very  merry,  and  I  proved  very  dexterous  in  catching  nVi» 
insomuch  that  sometimes  he  would  send  me  with  one  of  his  kinsmen,  and 
the  youth,  to  catch  a  dish  of  fish  for  him.  It  happened  one  time,  that  going 
a  6shing  in  a  stark-calm  morning,  a  fog  arose  so  thick,  that  though  we  were  not 
half  a  league  from  the  shore,  we  lost  sight  of  it;  and  rowing,  we  knew  not  whither, 
or  which  way,  we  laboured  all  day  and  all  the  next  night,  and  when  the  morning 
came,  we  found  we  had  pulled  off  to  sen,  instead  of  pulling  in  for  the  shore,  and 
that  we  were  at  least  two  leagues  from  the  land:  however,  we  got  well  in  again, 
though  with  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  some  danger,  for  the  wind  began  to  blow- 
pretty  fresh  in*  the  morning;  hut  we  were  all  very  nearly  famished. 

Our  master,  warned  by  this  disaster,  resolved  to  take  more  care  of  himself  for 
the  future;  and  having  lying  by  him  the  long-boat*  of  our  english  ship  he  had 
taken,  he  resolved  he  would  not  go  a  fishiug  any  more  without  some  provision 
and  a  compass,  t 


4 


noted  (page  16)  ia  an  improper  appellation,  although  so  universally  used  as  to  be  ex- 
tended even  to  the  motion  of  Hindu's  tan  1     The  english  antiquary  wilt  recognise  in  the 
word  morisco,  the  source  from  whence  hath  been  derived  the  name  of  a  sport  well-known. 
to  our  fore-fathers,  the  mom-dance.    The  editor  hopes  to  have  thrown  some  light  upon 
tbe  subject  of  african  nomenclature  in  the  preceding  notes  on  this  country  :  to  which  ha 
•▼ails  himself  of  the  present  recurrence  of  another  example,  to  subjoin  some  farther 
evidence  from  erudite  authorities.    Barbary,  (to  use  the  familiar  though  not  llie  appro- 
priate name)  contains  jhree  classes  of  inhabitants ;  Kabyles,  Arab*,  and  Moor".     The 
first  are  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Benni,  as  the  second  have  that  of  Welled, 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  their  respective  founders.     Both  words  mean  offspring  (as  in 
tbe  case  of  the  children  of  Israel),  and  denote  such  and  such  a  tribe :  thus  Beuni- 
rasbid  and  Welled-halfa  equally  signify  what  antient  geographers  would  have  deno- 
minated Rash  ides  or  Halfades.      The   Kr.hyles  usually  live  upon  the  mountains  in 
villages  termed  datkra  made    up    of  mud-walled  hovels  calltd  gurbi;   whereas  the 
arabs  are  in  circular  camps  termed  douwar,  on  the  plains.    The  Moors,  descendants  from 
tbe  ancient  Mauritania^,  live  in  more  permanent  habitations.    The  word,  "  moor," 
generally  conveys  tbe  idea  of  a  dark  or  swarthy  complexion,  (witness  the  customary 
personification  of  Siiakbspiare's  Othello ;)  whereas  the  traveller,  Shaw,  says  it  only 
denotes  the  situation  of  their  country,  from  an  antient  word  signifying  a  ferry,  or  arm 
of  the  sea,  like  the  latin  /return,  trajectut,  &c.     Mav'ri  consequently  would  be  the  same 
nxtrojectoneut,  or  ad  trajeclum  vivens,  a  person  dwelling  near  a  narrow  part  of  the  sea; 
just  as  the  people  of  Barbary  arc  in  fact  situated  with  respect  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar, 
the/return  gaditunum  or  herculeum,  of  the  antients.    But  Bochart  deduceth  the  tern 
from  another  original;  his  words  are: — "  Mauri  quasi  postremi  vel  occidentalet  dicti  ab 
Burahahn  quod  tt  potteriut  el  occidentem  tonat :  plene  tcriberetur  mauharin,  ted  guttu* 
nlet  pestur*  elidi  nemo  ett  qui  netciat." 

•  Lono-Boat:— -or  launch,  is  the  largest  and  strongest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship, 
constructed  for  carrying  all  weighty  things  belonging  to  her,  such  as  water,  provisions, 
•tores,  cables ;  and  for  weighing  or  transporting  anchors.  The  boat  named  "pinnace," 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  the  text,  was  formerly  appropriated  to  the  use  of  captains, 
tithe"  barge"  was  to  that  of  ilag-ofhcers  ;  the  former  rowing  8  oar?,  as  the  latter  doe* 
tO  or  It :  but  at  present  pinnaces  have  fallen  nearly  into  disuse,  and  arc  superseded  by 
htrgts  throughout  tbe  naval  establishment,  except  perhaps  in  ships  of  the  most  inferior 
r*tr,3och  as  fire  ships,  bombs,  sloops,  cuttcis,  5c c.  whose  dimensions  do  not  afford  stowage 
lot  the  larger  class  of  boats.     , 

t    The  mariner's  compass  is  an  artificial  representation  of  the  sensible  horizon  of  that 
pkee  where  it  is,  by  means  of  a  circular  piece  of  paper,  called,  in  nautical  language,  a 
Card;  Us  circumference  being  divided  into  32  equal  parts  called  points  or  rhumbs.     Be- 
ciuse  the  whole  circumference  of  any  circle  consists  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees, 
(as  has  been  already  explained,  page  14)  and  the  same  is  divided  into  3ki  points  :  to  find 
sow  many  degrees  one  point  contains,  divide  360  by  32,  and  the  quotient  will  he  11^> 
that  is  eleven  degrees,  and  fifteen-sixtieth  parts  of  a  degree  denominated  minutes,  equal 
to  one  point,  or  to  that  portion  of  the  circumference  between  any  two  points.    This  card 
thus  divided  being  properly  fixed  upon  a  piece  of  steel  called  a  needle    (which  by  the 
toocbof  a  magnet  is  endued  with  polarity  or  the  well-known  property  of  pointing  to- 
ward the  north  pola  of  the  world)  and  supported  on  a  pivot  whereon  ft  can  turn  freely 
mind  ;  the  lines  drawn  from  iti  eeatre  to  the  north,  south,  and  ail  other  points  on  tU« 
Eafctturon  € ra*ot.  C 

Pfavat-ChroBklt  E4Hto»0 


So  be  ordered  ilie  carpenter  of  the  ship,  who  mi  an  earopeaa  »Uv*},  » 
build  a  little  state  room  or  cabin  in  the  middle  of  the  long-boat,  like  that  of 
u  >tand  behind  it,  to  steer  and  haul  bone 


the   main-sheet,*  and  p 
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card,  will  poiat  toward  Ibe  curres ponding  placet  of  the  horiion  ;  and   therefore  bj  tb« 
tendency  of  thil  instrument  s  lliip  ma;  be  directed  in  any  proposed  course.     The  name) 
and  order  of  the  points,  commencing  ui  north,  and    proceeding   round  easterit  are  ai 
Ml™:—  Xobtb;  North  by  East;  Nortb-Nurih-East;   North-East  by   North';  North- 
East;  Norlh-Eastfry  Eut;   Eut-Xorth-East ;  Cast  fry  North;  Esse;  Eut  *J  South ; 
East-Sauth-Eul ;  Somli-Eiit  a*  Eut ;  South- East ;  South- Eut  by  South  ;  South-South- 
Eut;  South  «y   Eut;   South;    South   try   W'cu;  Sou  lh-Sou.tr.- Wet ;  South- West   by 
Soath ;  South-Weil ;  South- West  4y  West ;  Wul-South-Weit  I  West  by  South ;  Wist  ; 
tVestOyNorth;  West-  North-  West ;  North- West   by   West;   North.  Weal;  Nortb-Wcst 
t»  North;  North-Nottb-Weitj  North  iy  West ;   North.     In   practice  these   points  arc 
u>uaHt  indicated  by  their  respectiTc  initial  letters,  u  for  North — N.  fur  North  fry  East 
— ti.  I.  E.  otc  as  expressed  in  the  tccoAMnyhlg  delineation  of  this  instrument. 
"  The  walchfal  ruler  of  the  helm,  no  more 
With  fixed  atteniionejea  the  adjacent  shore ; 
But,  by  (he  oracle  ot  truth  below, 
The  wond'r-uut  autrnet  guides  the  wayward  prow.** 

FiLtoma.— Shi/Hawk  ;   canto  ii. 
*  Maih-shiit  : — It  is  necessary  lo  remark  that  the  sheets  or  sheets,  which  are 
Sometimes  mistaken  by  english   writers,  more  especially  poets,  for  sails,  are  the  ropes 
that  are  used  to  emend  the  clues,  ot  lower  corners,  ^f  the  sails. 

"  Deep  on  her  side  the  reeling  vessel  lies:  • 

Brail  up  the  mwen  quick. !   the  muter  cries, 
Had  the  due-garnets  t  let  the  •sen-sAeetrly !" 


In  the  c 
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She  sailed  with  what  we  call  a  shoulder  of  mutton  sail,  and  the  boom* 
gibed t  over  the  top  of  the  cabin,  which  lay  very  snug  and  low,  mid  had  in  it 
room  for  him  to  lie,  with  a  slave  or  two,  and  a  table  to  eat  on,  with  some  small 
lockers  to  put  in  some  bottles  of  such  liquor  as  he  thought  fit  to  drink,  and  parti* 
cularly  his  bread,  rice,  and  coffee. 

We  went  frequently  out  with  this  boat  a  fishing,  and,  as  I  was  the  most  dex- 
terous to  catch  fish  for  him,  he  never  went  without  me.  It  happened  that  he  had  ap- 
Sinted  to  go  out  in  this  boat,  either  for  pleasure  or  for  fish,  with  two  or  three 
oors  of  some  distinction  iu  that  place,  and  for  whom  lie  had  provided  extraor- 
dinarily, and  had,  therefore,  sent  on  board  the  boat,  over-night,  a  larger  store 
of  provision  than  ordinary,  and  had  ordered  me  to  got  ready  three  fusils,  with 
powder  and  shot,  which  were  on  board  his  ship,  for  that  they  designed  some 
sport  of  fowling,  as  well  as  fishing. 

I  got  all  things  ready  as  he  directed,  and  waited  the  next  morning  with  the 
boat  washed  clean,  her  ensign  and  pendant  out,  and  every  thing  to  accommodate 
his  guests ;  when,  by-and-by,  my  master  came  on  board  alone,  and  told  me  his 
guests  had  put  off  going,  upon  some  business,  that  fell  out,  and  ordered  me,  with 
the  man  and  boy,  as  usual,  to  go  out  with  the  boat,  and  catch  them  some  fish, 
for  that  his  friends  were  to  sup  at  his  house;  and  commanded,  that,  as- 
soon  as  1  had  got  some  fish,  I  should  bring  it  home ;  all  which  I  prepared 
to  do. 

This  moment,  my  former  notions  of  deliverance  darted  into  my  thoughts;  for 

corner  of  the  tame,  is  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  boom,  and  the  sheet  serves  to  regulate 
the  angle  at  which  the  main-Mil  stands*  as  also  to  check  the  violent  movements  of  the 
boon  daring  any  change  of  manoeuvres.  In  •loop-rigged  vessels  the  main-sheet  Mock 
i*  double-strapped  ;  the  biebts  of  the  strap  are  pot  over  the  inner  end  of  the  boom  and 
placed  between  two  cleats  thereon,  right  over  the  vessel's  stern :  a  round  seizing  is  then 
clapped  on  underneath ;  sometimes  the  bights  of  the  strap  arc  lashed  together  above 
the  boom,  like  the  blocks  on  ships'  yards.  The  end  of  the  sheet  it  bent  to  a  becket  in 
the  strap  of  the  upper  sheet  block,  with  a  sheet  bend  reeved  alternately  through  the  upper 
block  and  the  lower  one,  which  is  also  double ;  and  the  end  is  led  in  upon  deck :  the  lower 
block  is  strapped  to  a  thimble  either  on  an  iron  horse  or  in  a  ring-bolt  at  the  sternpost. 

*  Boom  : — in  the  sea  language,  a  long  pole  wherewith  they  spread  out  the  clue  or 
foot  of  «  sail,  usually  the  mainsail,  of  sloops,  cutters,  and  schooners,  also  of  studding- 
sails;  but,  sometimes,  a  temporary  booming  of  other  sails  is  resorted  to  for  making  them 
broader,  and  receive  more  wind  :  but  booming  of  a  square  sail  is  never  used  but  in  quarter 
winds,  or  before  a  wind.    Bv  a  wind,  studding-sails,  and  booming  the  sails  is  not  ex- 
pedient.   Boom,  also,  may,  in  some  cases,  denote  a  pole,  with  a  hush  or  basket  at  the 
top,  otherwise  called  •  a  beacon,  placed  to  direct  ships  how  to  steer  into  a  channel ; 
Boom,  likewise,  is  used  in  marine  fortification,  to  denote  a  cable  or  cables  stretched 
athwart  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  harbour,  with  yards,  top-masts,  battling*,  or  spars  of 
veod,  lashed  to  it,  and  girded  with  iron  hoops  riveited  together,  and  nailed  to  the  spars, 
to  prevent  an  enemy's  entering.     Such  a  boom  (being  the  most  fatuous  instance  on 
record)  Mr.  Chateau-Renault  bad,  with  diligence  and  art,  prepared  at  Vigo,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Plate  fleet  lying  there  in  1702  ;  but  how  strung  soever,  it  was  forced  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hopsotu    The  cables  of  which  the  boom  is  formed,  are  bent  to  a  pair  of 
the  heaviest  anchors  on  each  side  of  the  channel.      Other  cables  a  re  sometimes  fastened 
to  mat  within  the  boom,  and  bent  to  anchors  laid  in  the  stream ;  and  these  cables' 
are  prepared  with  spars  like  the  other;  where  wood  is  scarce,  the  boom  is  prepared 
with  old  ropes,  6cc.  and  iron  Loops;  every  part  of  it  being  wtll  saturated  with  pitch 
strewed  with  composition,  such  as  is  used  for  the  preservation  of  out-building*.    The 
boom  is  generally  so  contrived  as  to  open  at  one  end  for  the  passage  of  vessels.    The 
u  shoulder  of-rautton  sail,"  connected  with  this  article  in  the  text,  is  a  sail  of  which 
the  lower  pact  resembles  the  ordinary  boomed  mainsail  common  to  roost  srunll  craft  ; 
bat  it  tapers  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  toe  customary  proportion  at  the  head  ofthe  sail,  which 
is  M  beat"  to,  or  spread  upon,  a  smaller  boom,  the  particular  name  for  which  is  "  gatf." 

f  Giaa :— or  jibe,  is  the  action  of  a  boom  swinging  across  a  vessel  by  the  operation  of 
the  wind  blowing  obliquely  upon  the  stern,  when  it  changes  its  direction  from  one  to* 
wards  the  other  quarter  ef  the  vessel. 
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now  I  found  I  wit£  like  to  have  a  little  ship  at  my  command ;  and,  my  master 
being  gone,  I  prepared  to  furnish  myself,  not  for  a  fishing  business,  but  for  a 
voyage  ;  thougli  1  knew  not,  neither  did  I  so  much  as  consider,  whither  I  should 
steer;  for  any  where,  to  get  out  of  that  place,  was  my  way. 

My  first  contrivance  was,  to  make  a  pretence,  to  persuade  this  Moor  to  get 
something  for  our  subsistence  on  board  ;  for  I  told  him  we  must  not  presume 
to  eat  of  our  master's  bread ;  he  said,  that  was  true ;  so  he  brought  a  large 
basket  of  rusk,  or  biscuit  of  their  kind,  and  three  jars  with  fresh  water,  into  the 
boat.  I  knew  where  my  master's  case  of  botttes  stood,  which  it  was  evident 
by  the  make,  were  taken  out  of  some  english  prize,  and  I  conveyed  them  into 
the  boat,  while  the  Moor  was  on  shore,  as  if  they  had  been  there  before  for 
our  master.  I  conveyed  also  a  great  lump  of  bees'- wax  into  the  l>oat,  which 
weighed  above  half  a  hundred  weight,  with  a  parcel  of  twine  or  thread,  a  hatcher, 
a  saw,  and  a  hammer,  all  of  which  were  of  great  use  to  us,  afterwards, 
especially  the  wax,  to  make  candles.  Another  trick  I  tried  upon  him,  which 
he  innocently  came  into  also  :  his  name  was  Ismael,  with  the  titular  addition  of 
Mooley  :  so  I  called  to  him ;  "  Mooley  !"  said  I,  "  our  master's  guns  are  on 
board  the  boat,  can  you  not  get  a  little  powder  and  shot?  it  may  be,  we  may 
kill  some  alcamit  (fowls  like  our  curlews)  for  ourselves,  for  I  know  he  keeps  the 
granner*s  stores  in  the  ship.* — *'  Yes,"  says  he, "  I'll  bring  some  ;M  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  brought  a  leather  pouch,  which  held  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
powder,  or  rather  more,  and  another  with  shot,  perhaps  five  or  six  pounds,  with 
some  bullets,  'and  put  all  into  the  boat ;  at  the  same    time,    I   found  some 

Eowder  of  my  master's  in  the  great  cabin,  with  which  I  filled  one  of  the 
irgc  bottles  in  the  case;  and  thus  furnished  with  every  thing  needful,  we 
sailed  out  of  the  port  to  fish.  The  guard  at  the  castle,  which  is  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  knew  who  we  were,  and  took  no  notice  of  us ;  and  we  were  not 
above  a  mile  out  of  the  port,  before  we  hauled  in  our  sail,  and  set  us  down 
to  fish.  The  wind  blew  from  N.N.E.  which  was  contrary  \o  my  desire  :  for, 
had  it  blown  southerly,  1  had  been  sure  to  have  made  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and,  at  List,  reached  to  the  bay  of  Cadiz  ;*  but  my  resolutions  were,  blow 
which  way  it  would,  I  would  be  gone  from  the  horrid  place,  where  I  was,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  fate. 

After  we  had  fished  some  time,  and  catched  nothing,  for  when  I  had  fish 
on  my  hook  I  would  not  pull  them  up,  that  he  raijght  not  see  them,  I  said 
to  the  Moor,  "  Tins  will  not  do  ;  our  master  will  not  be  thus -served  ;  we  must 
stand  farther  off."  He,  thinking  no  harm,  agreed ;  and,  being  at  the  head  of 
the  boat,  set  the  sails ;  and,  as  I  had  the  helm,  I  ran  the  boat  near  a  mile 
farther,  anil  then  brought-to,  as  if  I  would  fish.  Then,  giving  the  boy  the  helm, 
I  stepped  forward  to  where  the  Moor  was;  took  him  by  surprise,  with  ray  arm 
under  his  waist ;  and  tost  him  clear  overboard  into  the  sea.  He  rose  immedi- 
ately, for  he  swam  like  a  cork,  and  called  to  me,  begged  to  lie  taken  in,  and  told 
me  he  would  go  all  the  world  over  with  me.  He  swam  so  strong  after  the  boar, 
that  he  would  have  reached  me  very  quickly,  there  being  but  little  wind  ;  upon 
which  I  stepped  into  the  cabin,  and  fetching  one  of  the  fowling-pieces,  I  presented 
it  at  him,  and  told  him,  I  had  done  him  no  hurt,  and,  if  he  would  be  quiet,  I 

— ■ ■  ■». 

•  Cadiz  :-  Latitude  36°  31'  7"  N.  Longitude  6*  17' 15"  W.  difference  of  time  be- 
tween  it  and  Greenwich  lb  m.  9  s.  Cadis  is  a  noted  city  and  port,  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  facing  the  atlantic  ocean,  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  isle  of  Leon ;  which  U  con- 
nected with  the  continent  by  the  bridge  of  Suazo,  over  a  creek  of  I  he  sea,  called  cha 
river  S*octi-Petri,  navigable  only  for  boats  or  small  craft ;  the  tide  runs  here  N.  £. 
and  &  W.  and  it  is  high  water  with  spring-tides  at  ^  past  4  o'clock.  A  picturesque 
view  of  this  place  from  the  south  is  in  the  jBtfbfti  &\fi*9vft*  vol.  xxiii.  a  chart  ot 
the  harbour  in  vol.  xxi.  and  a  plan  of  the  city  in  vol.  xJtii.  accompanied  by  textual 
descriptions.  Cadiz  has  proved  the  ultimate  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  against  the  un- 
principled invasion  of  it  by  the  French  under  the  government  of  Napoleon  Boouapsrte, 
ib  1808,  from  which  it  was  fiaallv  delivered  in  1813,  by  the  aid  of  England. 
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would  do  him  none :  u  But,"  9aid  I,  "  you  swim  well  enough  to  reach  the  shore* 
the  sea  is  calm ;  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  shore,  and  I  will  do  you  no  harm  ' 
but,  if  you  come  near  the  boat,  I  will  shoot  you  through  the  head*;  for 'I  am 
resolved  to  have  my  liberty.*'  So  he  turned  himself  about,  and  swam  for  the 
shore  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  reached  it  with  ease,  for  he  was  an  excellent 
■wimmer. 

1  could  have  been  content  to  have  taken  this  Moor  with  me  rather  than  the  boy ; 
but  there  was  no  venturing  to  trust  him.  When  he  was  gone,  I  turned  to  the 
boy,  whom  they  called  Xury,  and  said  to  him,  "  Xury  !  if  you  will  be  faithful  to 
me  I  will  make  you  a  great  man ;  but  if  you  will  not  swear  by  Allah  and  Mol ta- 
med to  be  true  to  me,  I  must  throw  you  into  the  sea  too.**  The  boy  smiled  in 
my  face,  and  spoke  so  innocently,  that  I  could  not  mistrust  him  ;  and  swore  to 
be  faithful. 

While  I  was  in  view  of  the  Moor  who  was  swimming,  I  stood  out  directly 
to  sea  with  the  boat,  rather  stretching  to  windward,  that  they  might  think  me  gone 
towards  the  Strait's  mouth  (as  indeed  any  one  that  had  been  in  their  wits  must 
have  been  supposed  to  do)  ;  for  who  would  have  supposed  we  were  sailing  on 
to  the  southward,  to  the  truly  barbarian  coast,*  where  r.'hole  nations  of  wan- 
dering Arabs  or  Negrost  were  sure  to  surprise  and  destroy  us ;  where  we  could 
never  once  go  on  shore  but  we  should  be  devoured  by  savage  beasts,  or  more 
merciless  savages  of  human  kind. 

*  See  note  to  page  15. 

f  Nsoao; — the  black  species  of  mankind,  best  known  to  us  in  a  state  of  slavery  ; 
an  african  people  forming  a  considerable  article  in  the  modern  commerce.  The  direct 
export  traffic  in  Airic,  called  the  "  slave  trade,"  is  now  abolished  by  act  of  parliament, 
to  far  as  concerns  british  subjects  ;  but  it  is  still  carried  ou  by  other  nations ;  and  vast 
numbers  of  this  unfortunate  race  are  employed  to  cultivate  our  insulur  colonics,  in 
bondage  that  has  no  termination  but  death. 

The  origin  of  negros,  and  the  cause  of  that  remarkable  difference  in  complexion 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  has  much  perplexed  the  naturalists;  nor  has  any  thing  quite 
satisfactory  been  yet  offered  on  that  head.  Mr.  Boyle  has  observed,  that  the  h-at  of 
the  climate  cannot  be  the  true  cause  of  the  colour  of  negros;  for,  though  the  ardour  of 
the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of  the  skin,  yet  experience  does  not  shew  that  heat  is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  true  blackness,  like  that  of  negros.  In  Afric  itself  many  nations 
of  Ethiopia  are  not  negros,  nor  were  there  any  blacks  originally  in  the  West  Iudies. 
In  many  parts  of  Asia,  under  the  same  parallel  with  the  african  regions,  inhabited  by 
blacks,  the  people  are  but  tawny.  He  adds,  that  there  are  negros  in  Afric,  beyond 
the  southern  tropic*  and  that  a  river  sometimes  parts  nations,  one  of  which  is  black,  and 
the  other  but  tawny.  (Boyle's  Works,  abr.  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  44.)  Dr.  Babrfrk  alleges, 
that  the  gall  of  negros  is  black,  and  being  mixed  with  their  blood,  is  deposited  between 
their  skin*  and  scarf  skin.  (Diss,  on  the  Physical  Cause  oftlie  Colour  of  Negros.)  We 
have  a  dissertation  on  this  head  by  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  of  Virginia,  in  the  Phil, 
Trans.  (No.  476,  sect  4.)  where  he  advances  these  propositions,  and  ^enters  into  a 
learned  detail  to  support  them  : — 1.  The  colour  of  white  people  proceeds  from  the 
colour  which  the  epidermis  transmits  ;  that  is,  from  the  colour  of  the  parts  under  the 
epidermis,  rather  than  from  any  colour  of  its  own.— -2.  The  skins  of  negros  are  of  a 
thicker  substance,  and  denser  texture,  than  those  of  white  people,  and  transmit  no 
colour  through  them.— 3.  The  part  of  the  skin  which  appears  black  in  negros,  is  the 
rorpus  rcticuiare  cutis,  aqd  external  lamella  of  the  epidermis ;  all  other  parts  are  the 
same  colour  in  them  with  those  of  other  people,  except  the  fibres*  which  pass  between 
those  two  parts.— 4.  The  colour  of  negros  dais  not  proceed  from  any  black  humour  or 
fluid  parts  contained  in  their  skins  ;  there  being  none  such  in  any  part  of  their  bodies, 
more  than  in  white  people.— 5.  The  epidermis,  especially  its  external  lamella,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  its  pores  and  scales,  two  hundred  times  less  than  the  particles  of  bodies 
on  which  their  colours  depend.  This  is  founled  on  LeuwknhobcVs  observation,  that 
a  portion  of  the  epidermis  no  bigger  than  what  can  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye,  it 
divided  into  125000  pores,  and  these  pores  must  divide  such  a  portion  of  the  skin 
into  as  many  particles. 

Negros  are  brought  from  Guinea  and  other  coasts  of  Afric,  and  sent  into  the  Spanish 


But,  as  soon  us  it  grew  dusk,  in  the  evening,  I  changed  my  course,  and 
tteered  directly  S.  by  £.  bending  my  course  a  little  toward  the  east,  that  I 
might  keep  in  with  the  sfoore  ;  and,  having  a  fair  fresh  gale  of  wind,  and  a 
smooth  quiet  sea,  I  made  such  sail,  that  I  believe  by  the  next  day,  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  made  the  land,  I  could  not  be  leas  than  150  miles  south 
of  Salee,  quite  beyond  the  Emperor  of  Maroco's  dominions,  or  perhaps  of 
any  other  sovereign  thereabout ;  for  we  saw  no  people. 

Yet  such  was  the  fright  I  had  taken  at  the  Moors,  and  the  dreadful  appre- 
hensions I  had  of  falling  into  their  hands,  that  I  would  not  stop,  or  go  on  shore, 
or  come  to  an  anchor,  the  wind  continuing  fair,  till  I  had  sailed  in  that  manner 
five  days ;  and  then  the  wind  shifting  to  the  southward,  1  concluded,  also,  that,  if 
any  of  our  vessels  were  in  chase  of  me,  they  also  would  now  give  over :  so  I 
ventured  to  make  to  the  coast,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  a  little 
river ;  I  knew  not  what  or  where,  neither  what  latitude,  what  country,  what 
nation,  or  what  river.  I  neither  saw,  or  desired  to  see.  any  people ;  the  prin- 
cipal thing  I  wanted  was  fresh  water.  We  came  into  tnis  creek  in  the  evening, 
resolving  to  swiin  on  shore  as  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  and  discover  the  country  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  we  heard  such  dreadful  noises  of  the  barking, 

and  Portuguese  colonies  in  America,  to  cultivate  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  6tc.  and  into  Pern, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil,  to  dig  in  the  mines.  This  commerce,  which  it  scarcely  defensible 
on  the  principles,  either  of  morality  or  humanity,  is  now  carried  on  by  those  nations* 
See  a  subsequent  note  in  this  work,  explanatory  of  the  word  Amenta,  (page  39). 

There  are  various  ways  of  procuring  these  Negros ;  some,  to  avoid  famine,  sell  them* 
•elves,  their  wives,  and  children,  to  their  princes,  or  great  men,  who  have  wherewithal 
to  subsist  them.  Others  are  made  prisoners  in  war ;  and  great  numbers  are  kidnapped 
in  excursions  made  for  that  very  purpose,  by  the  petty  chieftains,  upon  oae  another's 
territories ;  in  which  it  is  usual  to  sweep  away  all,  old  and  young,  male  and  female  ; 
the  Negros,  also,  make  a  frequent  practice  of  surprising  one  another,  while  the  european 
▼essles  are  at  anchor  on  their  coasts ;  of  dragging  those  they  have  caught  thither,  and 
selling  them.  This  is  called  in  the  commercial  jargon  of  the  coast  panear.  In  fact,  it  is  no 
extraordinary  thing  to  see  the  son  sell,  after  this  manner,  his  father  or  mother,  and  the 
parents  their  own  children,  for  a  bar  of  iron,  or  a  few  bottles  of  spirituous  liquor.  As  soon 
as  the  ship  has  its  complement,  it  immediately  makes  off;  the  poor  wretches,  while  yet 
in  sight  of  their  country,  falling  into  such  deep  grief  and  despair,  that  a  great  part  of 
them  languish,  fall  into  sickness,  and  die,  during  the  passage:  while  others  of  them 
despatch  themselves.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
Slaves  have,  for  many  years,  been  exported  by  the  Europeans  from  the  coast  of  Afric 
Although  the  perversity  of  too  many  of  our  countrymen,  shewn  in  the  breach  or 
evasion  of  the  Abolition  Act,  does  not  admit  of  this  nefarious  trade  being  said  to  be 
totally  suppressed  among  us ;  yet,  being  now  classed  among  felonies  on  the  statute 
book,  it  can  only  be  carried  on  by  stealth,  to  a  very  limited  extent  compared  with  forme? 
times ;  and  under  a  liability  to  heavy  pains  and  penalties.  Negro-land  is  thus  described 
in  a  curious  book  entituled  "  Africa?  compiled  by  John  Ooilby,  master  of  H.  M's 

revels  in  Ireland  (London,  1670); *'  This  countrey  spreading  from  the  north  to  the 

south,  that  is,  from  the  desart  of  Lvbia  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Niger,  w,  at  this  day, 
with  a  general  name  called  Negro-land,  or  the  countrey  of  the  blacks  or  Negros  ;  which 
Marmot  placeth  in  Nether  Ethiopia,  without  adding,  thai  the  Arabians  call  it  Beled-el« 
Abid  and  Beled-Geneva,  and  Neuha.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  were  called 
by  the  ancients,  as  Pliny,  and  the  geographer  Ptolomsy,  ethiopian  Nigrilet,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  orthography  of  Dionysius,  in  his  book  of  the  situation  of  the  earth, 
Negrttcs,  as  some  have  called  them  in  Greek,  Melanes ;  which,  according  to  Stkpha- 
9  us  dt  urbibu*,  as  the  former  name,  signifieth  blacks ;  perhaps  derived  from  the  colour 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  nature  of  the  soil,  or  because  of  the  desarts,  which  spread  from 
the  mountain  Atlas  to  the  river  Niger,  or  else  because  Niger  casts  up  blackish  sediment, 
some  rocks  appearing  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  as  if  burnt ;  the  most  will  have  it,  that 
the  people  have  gotten  their  name  from  the  river  Niger,which  raoisteneth  their  countrey. 
In  this  countrey  are  placed  also  Ptolomey*s  ethiopian  Agangiuers,  the  Africans  or 
uamfasantins,  Perosers,  Matirers,  Ptoemfaoers,  Nubians,  AtlanUcaas,  Garawantins,  and  s 
other  aatient  people  besides."  otc. 
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roaring,  and  howling,  of  wild  creatures,*  of  we  knew  not  what  kinds,  that  the 
poor  boy  was  ready  to  die  with  fear,  and  benged  of  me  not  to  go  on  shore  till 
day.  "  Well,  Xury,"  said  I,  M  then  T  will  not ;  but  it  may  lie  we  may  see  awn 
by  day,  who  will  be  as  bad  to  us  as  those  Rons."—"  Then  we  may  give  them  the 
shoot-gun,"  says  Xury,  laughing;  "make  them  run  way."  Such  dialect  Xary 
spoke  by  conversing  among  the  slaves.  However,  1  was  glad  to  see  the  bo)  so 
cheerful,  and  I  gave  him  a  dram  out  of  oar  master's  case  of  bottles  to  cheer  him 
op.  After  all,  Xury's  advice  was  good,  and  I  took  it.  We  dropped  our  Kttle 
anchor,  +  and  lay  still  all  night ;  I  say,  still,  for  we  slept  none ;  because,  in  two  or 
three  hoars,  we  saw  vast  creatures  (we  knew  not  what  to  call  them),  of  many 
sorts,  come  down  to  the  sea- shore,  and  run  into  the  water,  wallowing  and  wash* 
fng  for  the  pleasure  of  cooling  themselves  r  and  they  made  such  hideous  how* 
lings  and  yelling*,  that  I  never  indeed  heard  the  like. 

Xury  was  frightened,  and  indeed  so  was  I  too ;  bnt  we  were  both  more  dread* 
folly  frightened  when  we  heard  one  of  tliese  mighty  creatures  swimming  towards 
our  boat ;  we  could  not  see  him,  but  we  might  hear  him,  by  his  blowing,  to  be  a 
monstrous,  huge,  and  furious  beast.  Xury  snid  it  was  a  lion,  and  it  might  be 
so,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  poor  Xury  cried  to  me  to  weigh  the  anchor  and  row 
away.  **  No,"  says  I,  rt  Xury  !  we  can  slip  our  cablet  with  ihe  buoy  to  it,  and 
go  off  to  sea  ;  they  cannot  follow  ns  far.*7  I  had  no  sooner  said  so,  but  I  per* 
oeived  the  creature  (whatever  it  was)  within  two  oars  length,  which  something 
surprised  me,  however,  I  immediately  stept  to  the  cabin  door,  and,  taking  op 
my  gun,  fired  at  him;  upon  which  he  immediately  turned  about,  and  swam 
to  the  shore  again.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  -the  horrible  noises,  and 
cries  that  were  raised,  as  well  upon  the  edge  of  the  shore  as  higher  within 

*  The  noise  made  by  jackals  and  other  ravenous  beasts  during  the  night,  besides 
the  pursuit  ot  prey,  is,  perhaps,  the  means  by  which  the  different  seres  find 
and  correspond  with  their  mates  :  it  recalls  to  remembrance  PsaJn  civ.  80,  and 
ziu.  22. 

■f*  A  venous — Although  the  figure  and  use  of  this  article  of  a  ship's  fttmrtare  most  be  so 
iiliar  toreaders  of  every  class  as  to  render  any  detailed  description  superfluous,  beyond 
the  definition  that  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  page  (7),  yet  the  lover  of  historical  re- 
search may  be  interested  by  the  following  additional  information.  The  first  invention 
of  an  anchor  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Tyrrhenians ;  by  other  writers  to  Midas, 
son  of  Gobdias,  whose  anchor  Pavsanias  dec-lares  was  preserved  until  his  time  tn  a 
temple  dedicated  unto  Jupiter.  The  roost  ancient  anchors  were  made  of  stone  (accord- 
ing to  Apollo* iuS'Rhojuus  in  his  Argvnautic$9  and  to  Abbian  in  hlnperiphu  of  the 
Poat'-Euxin),  afterwards  of  wood  ballasted  by  a  quantity  of  lead  ;  on  some  occasions 
baskets  filled  with  stones,  and  even  sacks  of  sand  were  used.  But  the  primitive  an- 
chor is  stated  to  have  had  but  one  fluke  :  those  made  on  a  more  improved  plan  by  the 
Greeks,  when  either  Epilamius  fEu  palatum],  or  the  Scythian  philosopher  Anachab- 
sis  had  introduced  the  double  fluke,  are  said  by  Dr.  Pom*  to  have  been  much  the 
same  with  what  are  used  at  present,  except  that,  like  a  boat's  grapnel,  the  transverse 
piece,  called  the  stock  was  wanting.  Each  vessel  had  an  anchor  which  surpassed  the  rest 
m  size,  answering  to  our  sheet-anchor,  which  was  reserved  for  cases  of  extreme  danger  ; 
therefore  esteemed  sacred  ;  and  thus  became  the  emblem  of  hope.  See  J&afajti  (Cipro- 
tttdCf  vol.  i-  p.  465.  »•  180.  iv.  218.  370.  xxvii.  305.  t 

X  Cable  .-—a  thick,  long,  three  strand  rope,  ordinarily  of  hemp,  serving  to  hold  ships 
arm  at  anchor,  in  roads,  harbours,  or  large  rivers.  In  Europe,  the  cables  are  commonly 
made  of  hemp;  in  Afric,of  long  straw,  or  rushes  called  bass ;  and  in  Asia,  of  peculiar  kiods 
of  vegetable  fibre,  called  coir  and  gumatty.  The  word  cable  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
word  kksbel  cord.  Dtr  Caw oi  derives  it  from  the  Arabic,  habi,  cord,  or  hobala,  vmctre  i 
Me T« a ob,  from  capnlum  or  cabulum  ;  and  that  from  the  Greek  mcauiX$»,  or  the  Latin 
cametus.  The  term  cable  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  cordage  A  fyrd  to  raise  massy 
loads,  by  means  of  cranes*  wheels*  and  other  like  engines  ;  though,'  'la  strictness,  cable 
is  not  to  be  applied  to  ropes  of  less  than  three  inches  circumference.  Every  cable,  of 
whatever  thickness  it  be,  is  composed  of  three  strands ;  each  strand  of  three  twists ; 
and  each  twist  of  a  certain  number  of  cabnras,  or  threads  of  rope  tarn,  more  or  less* 
as  the  cable  is  to  be  thicker  or  sowlfcr. 
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the  country,  upon  the  explosion  of  the  gun ;  a  thing,  I  believe,  those  creatures 
had  never  heard  before.  This  convinced  me  there  was  no  going  on  shore 
for  us  in  the  night  upon  that  coast;  and  how  to  venture  in  the  day  was 
another  question  too ;  for  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  savages, 
bad  been  as  bad  as  to  have  fallen  into  the  paws  of  lions  and  tigers;  at  least,  we 
were  equally  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  it. 

Be  that  as  it  would,  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  shore  somewhere  or  other  for 
Water,  for  we  had  not  a  pint  left  in  the  boat ;  when  and  where  to  get  it  was  the 
point.  Xury  said,  if  I  would  let  him  go  on  shore  with  one  of  the  jars,  he  would 
And  if  there  was  any  water,  and  bring  some  to  roe.  I  asked  him  why  he  would 
go  ;  why  I  should  not  go,  and  he  stay  in  the  boat.  The  boy  answered  with  so 
much  affection,  that  he  made  me  love  him  ever  after.  Says  he,  "  If  wild  mans 
come,  they  cat  me,  you  go  way." — "  Well,  Xury,"  said  I,  M  we  will  both  go ;  and 
if  the  wild  mans  come,  we  will  kill  them ;  they  shall  eat  neither  of  us."  So  I 
gave  Xury  a  piece  of  rusk  bread  to  eat,  and  another  dram  out  of  our  master's 
case,  which  I  mentioned  before  ;  and  we  hauled  the  boat  in  as  near  the  shore  as 
we  thought  was  proper,  and  so  waded  to  land,  carrying  nothing  but  our  weapons, 
and  two  jars  for  water. 

I  did  not  care  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  boat,  fearing  the  coming  of  canoes9 

To  make  a  cable  ;  after  forming  the  strands,  they  use  staves ;  which  they  first  pass 
between  the  strands,  that  they  may  turn  the  better,  and  be  intertwisted  the  more  re- 
gularly together.  And,  to  prevent  any  entangling,  a  weight  is  hung  at  the  end  of  each 
•trand.  The  cable  being  properly  twisted,  neither  too  much,  so  as  to  become  stiff,  nor 
too  little,  so  as  to  be  flaccid,  is  untwisted  again  three  or  four  turns,  that  the  rest 
may  the  better  retain  its  state ;  the  usual  allowance  for  the  diminution  of  length  by 
twisting  is  one  third  of  the  whole ;  so  that,  for  a  cable  of  the  ordinary  length, 
ISO  fathoms,  the  rope-yarn  roust  be  180  fathoms  long.  Every  merchant  vessel 
bas  three  cables ;  viz.  the  main  or  master-cable,  called  the  sheet-cable,  which  is  that 
of  the  chief  anchor ;  and  the  two  bowers,  best  and  small. 

A  long  scope  of  cable  is  not  so  apt  to  break  as  a  short  one,  because  it  draws  more 
horizontally  on  the  anchor  than  the  other;  and  a  ship  will  ride  more  smoothly  as  well 
as  more  safely  with  a  long  cable,  because  she  will  not  be  so  liable  to  plunge  deep  in 
the  water  with  her  fore-part. 

*  Canob; — (from  the  French  carrot),  a  name  given  to  the  boat  used  by  the  savages  in 
both  Indies,  as  well  as  by  the  Negros  in  Guinea,  made  chiefly  of  the  truuks  of  trees 
•cooped  hollow  ;  sometimes  of  pieces  of  bark  fastened  together.  The  common  canoes 
among  the  Indians,  are  those  made  of  trees  hollowed;  being  either  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  tree  they  are  made  of.  They  are  rowed  with  paddles 
and  rarely  carry  sails  ;  the  loading  is  laid  at  the  bottom  ;  but,  having  no  ballast,  they 
are  frequently  turned  upside  down.  They  have  no  rudder,  the  want  of  which  fo  sop* 
plied  by  paddles.  The  Negros  of  Guinea  use  the  same  sort  of  canoes,  though  made 
in  a  different  manner.  They  are  long  shaped,  having  only  room  for  one  person  in 
width,  and  seven  or  eight  in  length  ;  they  shew  little  wood  above  the  water;  those 
who  row  arc  extremely  dexterous,  not  only  in  giving  the  strokes  with  cadence  and  uni- 
formity, by  which  their  canoes  seem  to  fly  along  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  but  also  in 
balancing  the  ve&sel  with  their  bodies,  and  preventing  their  overturning,  which,  other- 
wise, on  account  of  their  lightness,  would  continually  happen.  Add,  that,  when  they 
are  overturned,  they  have  the  address  to  turn  ihera  up  again  in  the  water  itsetf,  and 
mount  them  anew.  They  venture  as  far  as  four  leagues  to  sea,  but  dare  not  venture 
much  farther.  They  are  usually  sixteen  feet  long,  and  a  foot  or  two  wide,  though 
there  are  some  larger,  as  far  as  thirty-five  feet  lonp,  five  wide,  and  three  high,  used 
for  the  ferning  of  cattle  and  for  expeditions  in  war.  They  are  fitted  with  sails  made 
of  rushes.  On  return  from  a  voyage,  the  canoes  are  not  left  in  the  water,  but  presently 
drawn  a-shore,  4xHrc  they  are  hung  by  the  two  ends,  and  left  to  dry  ;  in  which  state 
they  are  so  hght,  that  two  men  will  easily  carry  them  on  their  shoulder*.  The  canoes 
of  the  north  Americans  are  made  of  the  hark  of  the  birch-tree,  sometimes  large  enough 
to  hold  four  or  five  persons.  Those  of  the  savages  of  Terra-del-Fuego,  and  the  other 
islands  ot  the  strait  of  M agelhaens,  are  also  of  bark,  and  fashioned  with  great  skill,  from  / 
ten  to  sixteen  feet  long,  and  two  wide,  capable  of  holding  eight  men,  who  row  standing, 
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with  savages  down  the  river ;  but  the  boj,  seeing  a  low  place,  about  a  mile  up 
the  country,  rambled  to  it;  and,  by  and  by,  I  saw  him  come  running  toward 
me.  I  thought  he  was  pursued  by  some  savage,  or  frightened  by  some  wild 
beast ;  and  I,  therefore,  ran  forwards  to  help  him  ;  but,  when  I  came  nearer 
to  him,  I  saw  something  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  which  was  a  creature  that  he 
had  shot,  like  a  bare,  but  different  in  colour,  and  longer  legs  ;  however,  we  were 
▼ery  glad  of  it,  and  it  was  very  good  meat ;  but  the  great  joy  that  poor  Xury  came 
with  was,  to  tell  me  he  had  found  good  water,  and  seen  no  wild  mans.  But 
we  found  afterwards,  that  we  need  not  take  such  pains  for  water ;  for,  a  little 
higher  up  the  creek  where  we  were,  we  found  the  water  fresh  wheu  the  tide 
was  out,  which  flowed  but  a  little  way  up;  so  we  filled  our  jars,  and,  having  a 
fire,  feasted  on  the  hare  we  had  killed  ;  and  prepared  to  go  on  our  way,  having 
seen  no  footsteps  of  any  human  creature  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Aft  I  had  been  a  voyage  to  this  coast  before,I  knew  very  well  that  the  isles  of  Canary,* 
and  the  Cape  Verde  isles,  f  also,  lay  not  far  from  the  coast;  but,  as  I  had 
j       —  - 

with  surprising  swiftness.  In  the  repository  of  the  Royal  Society  is  the  model  of  a 
Greenland  canoe,  covered  with  seal-skin,  and  resembling  an  oolong  bladder;  so  as  that, 
however  the  waves  dash  over  it,  the  person  in  it  is  safe.  It  is  rowed  with  a  single  paddle. 

*  Canary  : — Is  the  english  version  of  canaria,  the  proper  name  of  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  north  Atlantic  ocean,  which  front  the  western  const  of  Afric,  at  the  distance  of 
abont  50  leagues  from  Cape  Non,  occupying  a  space  comprised  between  latitode  £?• 
and  £9o  N.  longitude  13°  ai  d  18°  W.  They 'are  in  number  seven  ;  vis.  Lancerota, 
Foerta  ventura,  Gran-Canaria,  Teneriffe,  Pal  ma,  Goraera,  Fierro,  besides  several  unin- 
habited isloti.  They  anciently  bore  the  name  of  Fortunate  isles,  and  are  thus  recorded 
by  the  geographer  Pomtonius  Mela  (De  titu  orbit,  b.  iii.  c.  17) ;— » "  Contra  Fortunatac 
insulac  tUmndant  ma  tponte  genitis,  £  $ubinde  aliis  tuper  alHs  Umascentibut  nihil  tolicitoM 
•ismt,  bcatii*  quam  aiiae  urbes  excultae  :  una  singulars  duorum  fontium  ingenio  maxime* 
tnstgmt;  alUrum  qui  gtutavere  risu  solvuntur  in  mortem;  ita  affectis  remedial*  est  et 
after*  Inhere*"  Athough  the  city  of  Palmas  on  Canaria  is  the  proper  metropolis  of 
these  isles,  being  the  episcopal  see,  and  the  seat  of  justice,  yet  Santa  Cruz  in  Teneriffe. 
has  obtained  the  pre-eminence,  as  being  the  residence  of  the  governor-general,  and  also 
the  port  most  resorted  to  by  foreigners.  Celebrity  attaches  to  this  cluster,  among  mari- 
ners and  geographers,  on  the  two-fold  account  of  that  conspicuous  elevation  of  the 
earth,  the  peaked  mountain  of  Teneriffe  ;  and  of  the  first  meridian  of  longitnde  having 
formerly  been  reckoned  from  the  most  westerly  island,  called  Fierro  (or  iron):  a  prac- 
tice which,  in  fact,  bas  not  yet  entirely  ceased  in  certain  european  states,  although,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  now  customary  to  place  the  first  meridian  in  the  capital  city,  or  principal 
astronomical  observatory  of  each  kingdom  respectively  ,  thus  english  geographers  compute 
their  longitude  from  Greenwich ;  the  French  from  Paris ;  and  other  nations  according  to 
the  same  rule ;  though,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  selection  of  Fierro  still  obtaining 
in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  continental  maps,  it  becomes  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  navigator  to  be  aware  of,  and  attentive  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  editor  is 
solicitous  to  record  in  this  place,  that  the  observatory  of  Paris  is  situated  2°  20'  15"  B, 
from  that  of  Greenwich  ;  Fierro  (town)  17°  45*  fc"  W.  consequently  the  difference  of 
meridians  between  the  latter  and  Paris  is  20°  5'  23"  according  to  the  authority  of  the 
english  board  of  longitude. 

t  Cape  Verde  IsLES.-^-are  a  cluster  so  called  from  their  vicinity  to  the  african 
headland  of  that  name.  They  are  in  number  ten ;  viz.  Bona-vista,  Sal,  Mayo,  St. 
Iago,  Fuegp(or  Fogo),  Brava,  St.  Nicholas,  Santa  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.'Antouio,  besides 
islots  without  names  or  inhabitants.  Bonavista,  the  most  easterly  island,  requires  cau- 
tious navigation  to  approach  it,  owing  to  certain  dangers  in  its  vicinity,  which  have 
caused  the  loss  of  several  ships  and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  our  famed  circumnavigator 
Cook,  on  his' outward  boond  voyage.  Ships  do  not  now  frequent  the  channel  between 
this  island  and  the  continent  so  often  as  formerly  ;  those  which  do,  generally  keep  in 
Joogiturie  between  19?  and  20o  \V.  the  geographical  site  of  Bonavista  (N.  end)  is  lati- 
tode 16°  lb'  N.  longitude  2z9  5LJ  W.  St.  Antonio,  the  N.-westcrnmost  of  the  Cape 
Verde  isles,  is  often  seen  by  ships  in  passing  to  the  westward,  and  prior  to  the  general 
use  of  the  present  improved  methods  of  ascertaining  the  longitude,  it  was  almost  always 
deemed  desirable  to  gain  a  sight  of  it,  in  order  to  correct  the  dead  reckoning.  Although 
this  is  not  now  requisite,  yet  it  is  practicable  without  fear  of  delay  ;  for  the  summit  of 
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no  instruments  to  take  an  observation,  to  find  what  latitude  we  were  in 
and  did  not  exactly  know,  or  at  least  remember  what  latitude  the?  were  in  ;  I 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  them,  or  when  to  stand  off  to  sea  towards  tbemy 
otherwise  I  might  now  have  easily  foond  some  of  these  islands. My  hope  was,  that 
if  I  stood  along  this  coast  till  I  came  to  the  part  where  the  English  traded,  I 
should  find  some  of  their  vessels  upon  their  ostfal  design  of  trade,  that  would 
relieve  and  take  ns  in. 

By  the  best  of  my  calculation,  the  place  where  I  now  was,  mast  be  that 
country*  which  lying  between  the  Emperor  of  Maroco's  dominions  and  the 
Negros,  remains  waste  and  uninhabited,  eicept  by  wild  beasts;  the  Negros  having 
abandoned  it,  and  gone  farther  south,  for  fear  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Moors  not 
thinking  it  worth  inhabiting,  by  reason  of  its  barrenness ;  and,  indeed,  both 
forsaking  it  because  of  the  prodigious  numbers  of  tigers,  lions,  leopards,  and 
other  furious  creatures,  which  harbour  there:  so  that  tne  Moors  use  it  for  their 
hunting  only,  where  they  go  like  an  army,  one  or  two  thousand  men  at  a  time  ; 
and,  indeed*,  for  near  a  hundred  miles  together  upon  this  coast,  we  saw  nothing 
but  a  waste,  uninhabited  country  by  day,  and  heard  nothing  bat  bowlings,  ana 
roaring  of  wild  beasts  by  night.  In  the  day-time,  once  or  twice,  I  thought  t 
Saw  the  Pico  of  Teneriflc,t  being  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  Canaries, 
and  I  bad  a  great  mind  to  venture  out,  in  hopes  of  reaching  thither ;  but, 
having  tried  twice,  I  was  forced   in  again  by  contrary  winds  ;   the  sea  also 

Eoing  too  high  for  my  little  vessel ;  so  I  resolved  to  pursue  my  first  design,  and 
eep  along  the  shore. 

St.  Antonio  being  7400  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  (according  to  receot  admea- 
surement,) it  may  he  seen  near  30  leagues  from  a  ship's  deck.  The  geographical  site 
of  this  eminence  is  latitude  17°  2'  N.  longitude  2$°  tb$  W.  St.  Iago  is  the  moat  coo* 
tiderable  island  of  the  group,  aod  tiie  most  frequented  by  foreign  shipping,  on  account  of 
its  road  on  the  S.  E.  side,  called  Porto-Pray  a.  It  is,  however,  as  an  anchorage  or 
place  of  refreshment,  inferior  to  St.  Vincent,  the  westernmost  isle  but  one,  as  h  atb 
been  demonstrated  by  the  hydrogTaphical  report  of  a  naval  officer  who  visited  this 
latter  place  a  few  years  ago,  inserted  in  the  l&tabai  €bronicte,(ixx.  61.)  According  to 
which  statement,  it  appears,  that  the  harbour  of  St.  Vincent  is,  on  three  sides,  a  perfect 
basin,  rendered  complete  by  the  isle  St.  Antonio  in  front,  at  four  leagues  distance, 
capacious  enough  to  contain,  with  the  utsaost  safety,  two  hundred  sail  of  shipping, 
with  good  bottom,  and  regular  soundings,  from  35  fathoms  to  the  very  beach.  Farther 
interesting  particulars  concerning  these  isles  can  be  collected  by  referring  to  JBL  C 
vii,  513.  xxv,  233.  xxix,  304. 

*  That  belt  of  desert  country,  winch  separates  the  territories  of  Maroeo,  and 
the  other  maritime  states  of  Barbery,  from  Negro-land  or  the  country  of  the  bucks ; 
extending  from  Mount  Atlas  on  the  north,  to  Senegal  on  the  south,  is  called  Zahara  or 
Zaara.  The  mid-land,  or  eastern  portion  of  this  district  is  named  Beled-el-jereed,  or 
the  "  dry  country,"  corruptly  and  unmeaningly  rendered,  in  some  snaps  and  books, 
"  Biledulgerid.'*  By  the  terms  "  desert,**  or  "  wilderness,"  applied  to  this  and  eiroilav 
tracts  of  country  in  Afric  and  io  Asia,  the  reader  is  not  always  to  understand  a  coantry 
absolutely  barren  or  unfruitful  ;  but  such  as  from  want  of  cultivation  is  unproductive ; 
for,  wherever  fountains  or  rills  of  water  exist,  though  but  sparingly,  herbage  is  still 
more  or  less  interspersed.  Although  the  wilderness  where  Jesus  is  said,  by  the  evan- 
gelists to  have  been  "  tempted,"  ism  a  district  of  Syris>where  the  soil  is  reeky,  and  the 
ground  mountainous;  yet,  in  general,  the  desert  is  ao  called  rather  from  its  being  a 
solitude,  than  as  being  absolutely  uninhabitable. 

f  Taw ebivtk  : — is  that  inland  of  the  canarian  cluster,  the  most  familiarly  known  to 
voyagers  and  to  the  generality  of  readers,  owing  to  its  famous  peak  ;  to  its  wines,  either 
under  their  proper  names  of  Orotava,  and  Vidonia,  or  their  not  uncommonly  assumed 
•title  of  Madeira  ;  and  to  its  capital,  Santa-Cms  [Holy  Cross],  being  the  most  freqoented 
port  of  any  in  the  Canary  isles,  and  the  emporium  of  their  trade  with  Europe  and  with 
America.  The  peak  is  the  summit  of  a  mountain  originally  called  Try d eh,  nearly  hi 
the  centre  of  Hie  island  ;  it  is  estimated  to  be  It  138  feet,  or,  in  round  numbers,  2£ 
english  unlet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be  seen  upwards  of  100,  in  clear 
weather*    The  geographical  site  of  this  mounraia  is  in  latitude  »6*  1?  Sif  N .  longitude 


*U  obliged  to  land  for  Firth  water,  after  we  had  left  tliii 
place ;  and  once,  in  particuFir,  being  earl;  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  an  ali- 
enor under  a  tittle  point  of  land  which  was  pretty  high  ;  and  the  tide  beginning 
lo  flow,  we  la;  still,  to  go  farther  in.  Xury,  whose  eyes  were  more  about  him 
than,  it  seems,  mine  were,  calls  suftl;  to  me,  and  tells  me,  that  we  had  best  go 
further  off  the  shore  ;  "  for,"  says  be,  "  look,  yonder  lie*  a  terrible  monster 
oai  the  tide  of  that  bill,  fast  asleep.*'  I  looked  where  be  pointed,  and  I  mw  a 
rfreadfnl  monster  indeed,  for  it  was  a  great  Han,*  that  la;  on  the  side  of  the 

16"  45'. 13"  W.  according  to  the  Requisite  Tablet ;  but  Captain  Cook  places  it  in  lati- 
tude 18*  18*  N.  The  magnetic  variation  here  wii  16°  W.  in  1798.  In  the  Requisite 
Tablet,  Santa  Crui  it  ittted  to  be  in  Utitnde  *B0  19'  A"  N.  longitude  16°  ft'  30"  W. 
and  thii  an  eminent  hydrographer  of  the  present  day,  after  careful  companion  with 
the  observation!  of  Capiaina  Cook  and  Vancouver,  infer,  to  be  the  true  position  of  the 
place,  which  ran  it  not  he  conloamlerl  with  another  Santa  (at  Sancle)  Cruz,  in  the 
Grend-Cauary,  whose  latitude  it  S8°  10'  37"  N.  The  primitive  name  or  the  island,  or 
the  mountain  u  itated,  in  tome  books  of  repute,  to  hate  been  T-yde  :  but  the  account 
given  by  Glut  ( fi.  4.  i,  H)4)  sayt :  "  this  island  was  named  Thenirift,  or  the  '  white 
SMoDttin,'  by  the  uatiTet  of  PbIidi  ;  Tliener,  in  their  language,  signifying  mountain, 
and  i/e,  while  ;  its  peak  or  summit  being  always  covered  with  snow,  while  Fahrenheit'! 
thrntwmeier  bat  been  observed  witbin  light  of  it  to  stand  at  B9°  in  the  shade.  In  iho 
Jeer  1656,  the  protector,  Cromwell,  having  declared  war  againit  Spain,  despatched 
Admiral  Blake  to  infest  the  coasis,  and  act  againtt  the  shipping  of  thai  power.  On  the 
Wkb  April,  1657,  he  arrived  at  Sania-Crui,  where  he  found  the  south-am etican  Plait 
«Wt ;  which  he  attacked  witb  incredible  resolution,  and  entirely  destroyed.  See  the 
biographical  memoir  of  Admiral  Robert  Hike,  in  the  Babflt  &i)t<miclt.  (mi,  16)  and 
Andrew  Harvrll'tlinel  on  thit  achievement  in  I  prior  volume  oflhr  utt  publication 
(viii,  3*9).  Santa.fJ.ui  hat  been,  m  our  lime,  Ihe  object  of  an  untuccetsful  and  dit- 
enrou  ttteiapt,  by  Admiral  Nelson,  (Jet.  <£.  iii,  173)  A  view  of  Sama-Crui,  taken 
when  about  three  nilea  on",  ettlward  of  il,  in  Ihe  autumn  of  1803,  exhibiting  the  sublime 
elevation  of  the  tnow-eapt  prtk,  it  alto  to  be  found  in  the  useful  work  already  quoted  ; 
(IB.  C.  vol.  I,  far  the  year  1803). 

*  Lion  :— f  Felts  ieo,  Lihnb.)  Li  eminently  dittinguiihed  from  the  rest  of  the  beasti 
of  pie;,  b;  his  aiae,  strength,  form,  and  disposition.  This  animal  is  produced  tliroa/h- 
M  A/ric,  ana  in  toate  pint  of  Asia.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  tuliry 
•egseot  of  the  torrid  tone,  particularly  in  the  solitudes  of  Sahara  and  B'led-el-jrreerf, 
where  Ike  lied  it  am  to  reign  tele  Battel,  and  hit  natuialerdotvof  charactct  itiutltuMd 


shore.  "  Xury  J"  says  I,  "  you  shall  go  on  ?hore,  and  till  him."  Xury  looked 
frightened,  hiiiJ  said,  "  Me  kill!  he  eat  me  at  one  mouth :"  (one  mouthful 
he  meant).  However,  I  said  no  more  to  the  bo;,  but  bade  him  be  still  j 
and  I  took  our  biggest  gun,  which  was  almost  ru  usque  t  bore,  loaded  it,  with 
a  good  charge  of  powder,  with  two  slugs,  and  laid  it  down  ;  then  J  loaded 
another  gun  with  two  bullets;  and  a  third,  for  we  bid  three  pieces,  I  loaded 
with  live  smaller  bullets.  I  took  (he  best  aim  I  could  with  the  first  piece  to 
have  shot  him  in  the  head  ;  but  be  lay  so,  with  his  leg  raised  a  little  above  his 
nose,  that  the  slugs  hit  bis  leg  about  the  knee  ;  be  stared  up,  growling  at  first, 
but  finding  his  leg  broken;  fell  down,  theu  got  up  again,  and  gave  (ha  most 
hideous  roar  that  ever  I  heard. 


I  was  a  little  surprised  that  t  had  not  hit  him  on  the  head  ;  however,  1  look 
up  the  second  piece  immediately,  and,  though  he  began  to  move  off,  fired  again, 
shot  him  in  the  head,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  drop,  and  make 
little  noise,  but  lie  struggling  fur  life.  Then  Xury  took  heart,  and  would  have 
me  let  him  go  on  shore.  "  Well,  go,"saidI;  so  the  boy  jumped  into  the  water, 
and  taking  a  little  gun  in  one  hand,  swam  to  shore  with  the  other  hand,  and 
coming  close  to  the  creature,  put  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  to  Ins  car,  and  shot 
him  in  the  head  again,  which  despatched  him  quite. 

This  was  game,  indeed,  to  us,  but  it  was  no  food  ;  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  lose 
three  charges  of  powder  and  shot  upon  a  creature  that  was  good  fur  nothing  to 
us.  However,  Xury  said  he  would  have  some  of  him ;  so  he  comes  on  hoard, 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  the  hatchet  :  ■•  For  what,  Xury,"  said  I.     "  Me  cut 

by  the  influence  of  a  burning  inn  and  a  scorched  sail.  The  length  of  the  largest  linn 
is  above  eight  feet,  the  tail  about  four,  ami  in  height  from  four  lo  four  and  a  half.  The 
female  >■  about  one- faun h  pan  leu  than  the  male,  who,  besideshit  superior  kite,  ii  at  once 
recognised  by  a  huge  and  shaggy  inane,  which  he  can  erect  at  fill,  and  which  renders 
his  front  peculiar!;  awful.  Notwithstanding  the  passions  of  this  animal  are  strong,  its 
appetites  voracious,  and  its  rigs  trrntic,  yet  unniberleu  accounts  assure  us,  that,  unlike 
the  rritof  the  cat  kind,  or  the  hymns,   or  the  white  bear  of  the  polar  regions,  the  lion's 

extent,  susceptible  of  1  be  impressions  of  education.  Thai  the  anger  of  the  lion  is  noble, 
has  brra  proverbial  ever  since  the  remotest  antiquity  of  which  we  pouesi  sny  literary 
memorials ;  and  the  latin  adage,  ntbitii  est  tro  lentil,  is  still  perpetuated  amongst  tu  under 
the  leraiof  an  heraldic  motto,  and  by  the  chivalrous  epithet  of  CaurtU-Lio*. 
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•ff  his  head,"  raid  he.  However,  he  could  not  cut  off  his  head ;  but  he  cut 
off  a  foot,  and  brought  it  with  him,  and  a  monstrous  great  one  it  was,  I  be- 
thought myself,  however,  that,  perhaps,  the  skin  of  him  might,  one  way  or  othei, 
be  of  some  value  to  us ;  and  I  resolved  to  take  off  his  skin,  if  I  could.  So  Xury 
aod  I  went  to  work  with  him  i  but  Xury  was  much  the  better  workman  at  it, 
for  I  knew  very  ill  how  to  do  it.  Indeed,  it  took  us  both  up  the  whole  day ; 
bat  at  last  we  got  off  the  hide  of  him,  and  spreading  it  oh  the  top  of  our  cabin, 
the  sun  effectually  dried  it  in  two  days  time,  and  it  afterwards  served  me  to  lie 
vpon. 

After  this  stop,  we  made  on  to  the  southward  continually,  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  living  very  sparingly  on  our  provisions,  which  began  to  abate) 
very  much,  and  going  no  oftener  to  the  shore  than  we  were  obliged 
to  for  fresh  water.  My  design  in  this,  was  to  make  the  river  Gambia,*  or 
Senegal;!  that  is  to  say,  any  where  about  the  Cape  Verde,  where  I  was  in 

*  Gambia  : — Gambea  or  Gambra,  a  river  of  western  Afric,  so  called  by  tbe  Portu- 
guese after  the  example  of  the  natives,  wbo  are  said  to  call  all  the  tracts  of  land  reach- 
ing from  its  mouth  to  the  gold  coast  of  Guinea,  "  Gamboa  ; "  its  raoath  is  a  boat  three 
leagues  broad,  and  lies  in  about  13°  191  N.  between  the  river  Zenega,  and  Rio-Grande 
[great  river]  ;  it  has  about  five  fathoms  water  at  its  entrance,  and  poors  forth  its  waters 
with  such  abundance  and  strength,  that,  several  miles  in  the  sea,  as  they  say,  fresh 
water  may  be  drawn  therefrom.  Soch  is  the  account  given  of  this  stream  by  an  author 
(Ogilby),  who  wrote  in  1670.  More  modern  authorities  describe  the  Gambea  as  naviga- 
ble for  600  miles,  according  to  the  statement  of  those  who  have  ascended  it  so  far  in  quest 
of  gold,  but  unsuccessfully.  It  is  added,  that,  at  Joar,  which  is  above  50  leagues  up,  it 
is  a  mile  in  width  ;  and,  at  Fatudinda,  which  is  the  highest  factory,  near  460  miles  up 
the  river,  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Tilbury.  James  island,  on  which  the  fort  stands, 
is  about  16  leagues  from  the  river's  mouth.  The  difference  between  high  and  low 
water  on  the  coast  from  Senegal  hither,  is  seldom  more  than  2&  feet ;  but  about  the 
mil  and  change  of  ([  and  particularly  at  the  equinoxes,  the  waters  are  driven  more 
impetuously ,  occasioning  a.  great  surf.  The  mouth  of  this  river,  according  to  the  later 
authorities  accessible  to  the  editor,  is  situated  in  latitude  15°  £8'  N.  longitude  16°  SO1  W. 
that  is  to  say,  its  eastern  point,  named  by  Europeans,  Cape  St.  Maty,  is  in  15°  30'  N. 
There  lire  some  accounts  extant,  which  state  the  entrance  of  the  Gambea  to  be  in  13°  N. 
14°  60*  W-  of  which  the  editor  thinks  it  his  duty  to  apprzie  the  nautical  reader.  When 
Cape  St.  Mafy  (known  by  a  tall  tree  on  the  tup  of  its  point)  is  S.S.E.  3  leagues;  it  is 
ssid  that  ships  may  ride  in  from  4j  to  5  fathom*. 

f  Sbxbcal: — Senhega,  or  Zenhega,  tbe  L,ume  of  a  river,  which  disembogues  into 
the  north  Atlantic  ocean ;  about  5  leagues  within  the  mouth  of  which,  is  an  island  occu- 
pied by  an  europeau  settlement  generally  called  by  the  same  name,  though  it  has  been 
Darned  St.  Louis  by  the  French.  This  place  is  in  latitude  15*  S3'  N.  longitude 
16°  31' 30"  W.  difference  of  time  from  Greenwich  1  li.  r>  in.  6  s.  high  water,  full  and 
change  of  (J  at  £  past  10  o'clock.  The  road  of  Senegal  is  a  wild  anchorage  made 
temporary  use  ol  by  vessels  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  within  sight  of  the 
bar;,  although  open,  and  necessarily  unsheltered,  yet  its  bottom  is  good  ;  sometimes, 
however,  when  the  weather  is  tempestuous,  the.  waves  run  very  high.  In  this  road, 
all  vessels  which  draw  more  than  10  or  12  feet  of  water  are  obliged  to  come  to  an 
anchor;  those  of  a  less  draught  are  able  to  pass  the  bar,  and  enter  the  river.  There 
is  another  inconvenience  attending  this  anchorage,  namely,  the  want  of  sea-marks  for 
pilotage  ;  so  that  ships  are  in  danger  of  overshooting  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  ad- 
jacent coast  being  extremely  low.  The  mouth  of  the  Senegal  possesses  some  extra- 
ordinary peculiarities.  This  river  does  uot  empty  itself  into  tbe  sea,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  its  course  ;  its  ejection  is  performed  on  one  side ;  from  whence  it  results, 
that  the  waters,  on  entering  the  sea,  have  little  or  no  impulsive  force;  the  entrance 
is  barred  by  a  sand,  which  is  the  prolongation  of  a  tongue  ot  sand,  that  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion rather  from  north  to  south,  is  not  very  wide,  forms  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of 
tbe  river,  and  beats  the  name  of  the  Tongue  of  Barbarv,  because  it  forms  the  continua- 
tion and  extremity  of  tbe  coast  of  similar  name,  l'his  bar  is  covered,  particularly 
daring  the  dry  season,  with  only  IS  or  13  feet  water.  From  this  circumstance,  it 
happens,  that  the  bar  cannot  be  passed  with  safety  by  vessels  that  draw  above  10  feet 
water :  all  others  must  either  remain  in  the  road,  or  take  the  precaution  of  reducing 
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hopes  to  meet  with  some  european  ship :  and,  if  I  did  not,  I  knew  not  whet 
course  I  had  to  take,  but  to  seek  for  the  islands!  or  perish  among  the  Negro*. 
I  knew  that  all  the  ships  from  Europe,  which  sailed  either  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  or  to  Brazil,  or  to  the  East-Indies,  made  this  cape,  or  those  islands  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  I  put  the  whole  of  my  fortune  upon  this  single  point,  either 
that  I  must  meet  with  some  ship  or  must  perish.  When  I  had  pursued  this 
resolution  about  ten  days  longer,  as  I  have  said,  I  began  to  see  that  the  land 
iras  inhabited ;  and,  in  two  or  three  places,  as  we  sailed  by,  we  saw  people 
stand  upon  the  shore  to  look  at  us ;  we  could  also  perceive  they  were  quite  brack 
and  naked.  I  was  once  inclined  to  have  gone  on  shore  to  them ;  but  Xury  was 
my  better  counsellor,  and  said  to  me,  "  No  go,  no  go."  However,  I  hauled 
in  nearer  the  shore,  that  I  might  talk  to  them:  and  I  found  they  run  along 
the  shore  by  me  a  good  way.  I  observed  tbey  had  no  weapons  in  their  hands, 
except  one,  who  had  a  long  slender  stick,  which  Xury  said  was  a  lance,  and 
that  they  would  throw  them  a  great  way  with  good  aim  ;  so  I  kept  at  distance, 
but  talked  to  them  by  signs,  as  well  as  I  could,  and  particularly  made  signs 
for  something  .to  eat.  They  beckoned  to  me  to  stop  my  boat,  and  they  would 
letch  me  some  meat :  upon  this,  I  lowered  the  lip  of  ray  sail  and  Jay  by,  and 
two  of  them  run  up  into  the  country ;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they  came  back, 
and  brought  with  them  two  pieces  of  dry  flesh  and  some  corn,  such  as  is  the 
produce  of  their  country ;  but  we  neither  knew  what  the  one  or  the  other  was; 
However,  we  were  willing  to  accept  it.  But  how  to  come  at  it  was  our  next 
difficulty ;  for  I  was  not  for  venturing  on  shore  to  them,  and  they  were  as 
much  afraid  of  us ;  but  they  took  a  safe  way  for  us  all,  for  they  brought  it  to 
the  shore,  and  laid  it  down,  and  went  and  stood  a  great  way  off  till  we  fetched 
it  on  board,  and  then  came  close  to  us  again. 

We  made  signs  of  thanks  to  them,  for  we  had  nothing  to  make  them  amends; 
bat  an  opportunity  offered  that  very  instant  to  oblige  them  wonderfully :  while 
we  were  lying  by  the  shore,  came  two  mighty  creatures,  one  pursuing  the  other 
(as  we  took  it)  with  great  fury,  from  the  mountains  towards  the  sea ;  whether 
it  was  the  male  pursuing  the  female,  or  whether  they  were  in  sport  or  in  rage,  we 
could  not  tell,  any  more  than  we  could  tell  whether  it  was  usual  or  strange  ;  but, 
1  believe,  it  was  the  latter ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  those  ravenous  creatures 
seldom  appear  but  in  the  night ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  found  the  people 
terribly  frightened,  especially  the  women.  The  man  that  had  the  lance  or  dart 
did  not  fly  from  them,  but  the  rest  did  ;  however,  as  the  two  animals  ran 
directly  into  the  water,  they  did  not  seem  to  offer  to  fall  opoti  any  of  the  Negros* 
but  plunged  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  swam  about,  as  if  they  had  come  for 
their  diversion ;  at  last,  one  of  them  began  to  come  nearer  our  boat  than  at 
first  I  expected  ;  but  I  lay  ready  for  him,  tor  I  had  loaded  my  gun  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  and  bade  Xury  load  both  the  others.  As  soon  as  he  came 
fairly  within  my  reach,  I  fired,  and  shot  him  directly  in  the  head ;  immediately 
be  sunk  down  into  the  water,  but  rose  instantly,  and  plunged  up  and  down,  as 
if  he  was  struggling  for  life,  and  so  indeed  he  was ;  he  immediately  made  to  the 
shore ;  but,  between  the  wound,  which  was  his  mortal  hurt,  and  the  strangling 
of  the  water,  he  died  just  before  he  reached  the  shore. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment  of  these  poor  creatures,  at  thei 
noise  and  tire  of  my  gun  ;  some  of  them  were  even  ready  to  die  for  fear,  and 
fell  down  as  dead  with  the  very  terror ;  but,  when  they  saw  the  creature  dead, 
and  sunk  in  the  water,  and  that  I  made  signs  to  them  to  come  to  the  shore,  they 

their  burthen  by  a  sufficient  discharge  of  cargo.  The  shallowness  is  not  the  only  incott* 
lenience  of  this  passage ;  it  has,  likewise,  that  of  being  always  difficult,  and  sometimes 
dangerous,  from  the  violence  with  which  the  sea  breaks  upon  it,  owing  to  the  coon* 
teraction  of  a  southerly  current,  as  well  as  to  the  obstruction  of  the  sand.  The  days 
when  tha  bar  is  absolutely  free  from  agitation  ace  extremely  rare ;  on  the  contrary, 
those,  whan  the  saa  breaks  with  danger  even  to  boats,  are  extremely  frequent. 
See  JB.  C  a«  SSsV 
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waei  Heart  and  came  to  the  (hora.atu)  tagmotoiemrch.ror  the  creeturwl  I  found 
him  by  his  blood  staining  toe  water;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  rap*,  which  I  slung 
round  him,  and  gave  the  Negro  to  haul,  they  dragged  him  on  shore,  and  found 
that  it  wni  a  hum  curious  leopard,*  spotted,  awl  fine  to  an  admirable  degree; 
tad  the  Neurol  held  up  their  hand*  with  admiration,  to  think  what  it  waiTbad, 
killed  him  with.  The  other  creature,  frightened  with  the  dash  of  fire  and  the 
mouc  ef  the  gun  ■warn  on  shore,  and  ran  np  directly  to  toe  n 
-*—»  lawyer — 


I  foeutd  quickly  the  Negro*  were  for  curing  the  flesh  of  this  animal,  to  I  was 
wiling  to  ba*e  them  lake  it  at  a  favour  from  me ;  which,  when  I  made  signs  to 
mem  that  they  might  take  him,  the*  were  very  thankful  for.  Immediately  they 
Ml  to  work  with  him;  and,  though  they  had  no  knife,  yet,  with  a  sharpened 
piece  of  wood,  the;  took  off  hit  skin  as  readily,  and  much  more  readily,  than 
we  could  have  done  with  a  knife.  They  offered  me  some  of  the  flesh,  which 
I  declined,  making  a*  if  I  would  give  it  tliem,  bat  made  signs  for  the  skin,  which 
die*  gave  me  very  freely,  and  brought  me  a  great  deal  mora  of  their  provisions, 
which,  though  1  did  not  quite  understand,  yet  I  accepted.  I  then  made  signs  to 
Cham  for  some  water,  and  held  out  one  of  my  jars  to  them,  turning  it  bottom 
■pward,  to  shew  that  it  was  empty,  and  that  I  wanted  to  have  it  filled.  They 
called  immediately  to  some  of  their  friends,  and  there  came  two  women,  and 
Wneaht  a  great  vessel  made  of  earth,  and  burnt,  as  I  suppose,  in  the  sun  ;  this 

•  Laoraat):— (Ftlii partial,  Liana).  This  is  one  of  a  sanguinary  tribe,  the  bold 
aad  intrepid  enemies  of  nan,  that  disdain  to  suhroii  to  Ins  power,  and  cany  on  nnre- 
hmtitig  hostility  against  him.  They  are  distinguishable  by  sharp  and  formidable  claws, 
I  ■deed  in  a  sort  of  sheath,  and  capable  of  Deiug  eatended  or  drawn  in  at  pleasure. 
They  lead  a  solitary  rapacious  life,  never  uniting  for  mutual  defence  or  support;  and, 
aitboagti  differing  in  site  and  colour,  (hey  are  allied  in  form  and  disposition,  to  the 
■ell  known  domestic  aoinaal,  whose  name  the  celebrated  northern  naturalist  fana  ap- 
o  the  whole  kind,  winch  haunts  onr  dwellings  with  little  or  no  attachment 
■  persons,  and  whose  fierce,  ravenous,  and  artful  character,  justifies  the  popular 
■■■mice  'bat  "a  cat  is  an  epitome  of  a  tiger."  The  leopard  ta  neit  in  sire  to  the 
Bgcr,  and  has  by  many  writer*  and  travellers  been  confuanded  with  that  animal.  It* 
mar  is  short  and  smooth,  hut,  instead  of  being  streaked  like  the  tiger,  n  beautifully 
tanked  oa  iti  yellow  back,  side!,  and  flanks,  with  black  spots.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  Imle  different  from  the  panther,  that  some  naturalists  are  inclined  to  suppose, 
that  the  ditftrer.ee  cooaiiu  but  in  the  name.  Howe.er,  the  following  distinction  seem* 
warranted  by  close  ohacriatran ;  the  panther's  spots  are  disposed  on  the  body  in 
i  cades,  from  four  to  five  in  each,  with  one  in  the  centre  ;  on  the  face  and  leg*  the 
spats  are  single ;  whereas  the  leopard,  beside*  being  somewhat  smaller  in  sue  than 
the  ether,  ha*  it*  spot*  more  tingle  and  closer  all  over.  Other*,  and  amongst  them 
*Uv,  define  the  leopard  as  merely  the  female  panther  ;  iti  length  from  no**  to  tail  is ■ 
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they  set  dotrn  for  me,  as  before,  and  I  sent  Xury  on  shore  with  my  jars,  and 
filled  them  all  three,  tlie  women  were  as  stark  naked  as  the  men. 

I  was  now  furnished  with  roots,  with  corn,  such  as  it  was,  and  with  water ;  and 
leaving  my  friendly  Negros,  I  made  forward  for  about  eleven  days  more,  without 
offering  to  go  near  the  shore,  till  I  saw  the  land  run  out  a  great  length  into  the 
sea,  at  about  four  or  five  leagues  before  me  ;  and  the  sea  being  very  calm,  I 
kept  a  large  offing,  to  make  this  point.  At  length,  doubling  the  point,  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  I  saw  land  on  the  other  side,  to  seaward;  then  I 
concluded,  as  it  was  most  certain,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  Cape  Verde,  •  and 
those  the  islands, called  from  thence,  Cape  Verde  islands.  However,  they  were 
at  a  great  distance,  and  I  could  not  well  tell  what  I  had  best  to  do;  for  if 
I  should  be  taken  with  a  gale  of  wind,  I  might  neither  reach  one  nor  the 
other. 

In  this  dilemma,  as  I  was  very  pensive,  I  stepped  into  the  cabin  and  sat 
me  down,  Xury  having  the  bejm  \  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  boy  cried  out,  "  roas- 
ter !  master  !  ship  with  a  sail  f  and  the  foolish  boy  was  frightened  out  of  his 
wits,  thinking  it  must  needs  be  some  of  his  master's  ships  sent  to  pursue  us, 
when  I  was  sure  we  were  gotten  far  enough  out  of  their  reach.     I  jumped  out 

•  Cafb  Verdi: — Cape  Verdant,  or,  more  literally,  Green-head,  is  the  most  wes- 
terly point  of  Africr,  in  latitude  14°  47'  13*  N.  longitude  17o  SS'  16"  according  to 
Masiklynb  ;  from  whence  the  coast  trends  one  way,  E.  N.  £.  then  more  northerly ; 
and  the  other  way  S.  Easterly.  The  land  sbout  the  cspe  is  low  and  overgrown  with 
bushes,  with  abundance  of  palm  trees,  which  are  always  green,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  contributed  to  obtain  for  the  cape  Us  present  appellation.  On  the  S.  side  of  this 
promontory,  somewhat  eastward,  and  about  3  miles  from  the  continent,  is  the  island  of 
Uoree,  not  more  than  j  mile  in  length,  and  J  mile  in  breadth.  This  little  spot  has  derived  its 
name  from  the  european  island  of  (ioree  or  Goerec,  on  the  coast  of  the  Dutch  Nether, 
lands,  and  has  been  conquered  by  England.  (J&.  <&,.  zv,  220.)  Robinson  Crusoe's 
doubts  as  to  the  sight  of  land  to  sea-ward,  as  well  when  he  doubled  Cape  Verde,  as 
when  he  passed  between  the  Canaries  and  the  african  continent,  may  hare  created 
in  the  reader's  mind  speculations,  both  touching  the  powers  of  vision,  and  as 
to  mathematical  possibility,  with  reference  to  the  altitude  of  objects.  With  reference 
to  the  first  point,  the  editor  takes  this  occasion  to  mention,  that  the  view  of  the  peak 
represented  in  the  wood  cut  (page  27)  is  after  an  original  sketch  made,  by  a  naval 
officer,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  nautical  miles,  when  the  object  bore  by  compass  south- 
west. On  the  second  point,  the  editor's  researches  furnish  the  following  data : — 
The  extent  of  a  person's  view,  six  feet  in  height,  on  a  plane  h orison,  is  15883 
feet,  =  3  miles  43  feet  ;  hence,  there  results,  that  two  persons  of  the  same  height 
can  see  one  another  at  the  distance  of  6  miles  86  feet.  By  a  like  calculation,  if 
the  height  of  the  eye  be  12  feet,  the  extent  of  view  will  be  4  miles  447  yards  ; 
and  such  a  spectator  would  see  an  object  of  the  same  height  at  the  distance  of 
8}  miles.  If  the  height  of  the  eye  be  24  feet  (which  is  about  the  elevation  of  a  ship's 
deck  from  the  water,),  the  extent  of  the  view  will  be  6  miles  29  yards  ;  Bnd  the  hull 
of  a  ship  ol  the  same  size  would  be  discernible  at  12  miles  58  yards.  If  the  height 
be  48  feet  (as  on  a  ship's  mast),  the  visible  extent  would  be  8  miles  095  yards  ;  and 
a  spectator,  in  this  position  would  see  a  sail  of  similar  height,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles 
30  yards.  In  this  calculation  of  the  sensible  horizon,  the  earth  is  assumed  to  be  a 
perfect  globe,  whose  semi-diameter  is=2l024960  +  6  feet,  or  other  given  height  of  the 
observer's  eye  from  the  surface.  These  memoranda  will  serve  to  explain  to  the  reader 
on  shore,  unacquaiuted  with  nautical  affairs,  the  meaning  and  utility  of  going  "  aloft" 
to  look  out;  and  may  be  found  useful  by  the  juvenile  officer  in  expeditiously  estimating 
the  distance  of  an  object  according  to  its  appearance  reported  from  the  masthead. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  may  not  prove  devoid  of  interest  and  instruction,  to  apply 
the  solution  of  this  question  to  the  particular  problem  of  the  Cape  Verde  island  of  St. 
Antonio,  7400  feet  high,  mentioned  in  a  former  note  (page  26)  or  to  that  of  Tcneriffe 
peak,  whose  height,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  another  note  in  the  same  page,  is 
121S8  feet.  The  J&abai  gfrronide  (sviii,  p.  24)  contains  an  ingenious  table  and 
rules  for  ascertaining  the  relative  distances  of  ships  in  the  same  fleet  or  line  of  battle, 
from  50  fathoms  to  4  miles,  composed  by  Admiral  Waldeorav*,  now  Lord  Radstoci, 
by  means  of  observations  analogoat  to  those  herein  before  alluded  to. 
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of  the  cabin,  and  immediately  saw,  not  only  the  ship,  but  .what  she  was  :  that 
it  was  a portuguese  ship,  and,  as  I  thought,  at  first,  was  bound  to  the  coast  of 
.  Guinea  tor  negros.  But,  when  I  observed  the  course  she  steered,  I  was  soon 
convinced  they  were  bound  some  other  way,  and  did  not  design  to  come  any 
bearer  to  the  shore ;  upon  which  I  stretched  out  to  sea  as  much  as  I  could, 
resolving  to  speak  with   them,  if  possible. 

With  all  the 'sail  1  could  make,  I  found  I  should  not  be  able  to  come  in 
their  way,  but  that  they  would  be  gone  by  before  I  could  make  any  signal  to 
them  ;  however,  after  I  had  crowded  to  the  utmost,  and  began  to  despair,  they,  it 
Seems,  saw  me  by  the  help  of  their  perspective  glasses,  and  that  it  was  some 
eoropean  boat,  which,  they  supposed,  must  belong  to  some  ship  that  was  lost ; 
so  they  shortened  sail,  to  let  me  come  up.  I  was  encouraged  with  this,  and  as 
I  had  my  patron's  ensign  on  board,  I  made  a  waft4  of  it  for  a  signal  to  them  of 
distress,  and  fired  a  gun,  both  which  they  saw ;  for  they  told  me  they  saw'  the 
smoke,  though  they  did  not  hear  the  gun.  Upon  these  signals,  they  very  kindly 
brought-to,  and  lay  by  for  me  ;  and,  in  about  three  hours'  time,  I  came  up 
with  them. 

They  asked  me  what  I  was  in  Portuguese  and  in  Spanish,  and  in.  French, 
trot  I  understood  none  of  them :  at  last,  a  scotch  sailor,  who  was  on  board, 
called  to  me,  and  I  answered  him,  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  and  that  I  had 
made  my  escape  out  of  slavery  from  the  Moors,  at  Salee ;  they  then  bade  me 
come  on  board,  and  very  kindly  took  me  in,  and  all  ray  goods.  It  was  an  inex- 
pressible joy  to  me,  which  any  one  will  believe,  that  I  was  thus  delivered,  as  I 
esteemed  it,  from  such  a  miserable,  and  almost  hopeless,  conditiou  as  I  was  in; 
and  I  immediately  offered  all  I  had  to  the  captain. of  the  ship,  as  a  return  for 
my  deliverance ;  but  he  generously  told  me,  he  would  take  nothing  from  me, 
but  that  all  I  had  should  be  delivered  safe  to  roe,  when  I  came  td  Brazil ; 
**  for,**  said  he,  "  I  have  saved  your  life  on  no  other  terms  than  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  saved  myself;  and  it  may,  one  time  or  other,  be  my  lot  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  same  condition  :  besides,  when  I  carry  you  to  Brazil,  so  great  a  way  from 
your  own  country,  if  I  should  take  from  you  what  yoa  have,  you  will  be  starved 
there,  and  then  I  only  take  away  that  life  I  have  given.  No,  no,  Senhor  Itiglez  /f 
(Mr.  Englishman)  1  will  carry  you  thither  in  charity,  and  these  things  will  help 
to  buy  your  subsistence  there,  and  your  passage  home  again.? 

As  he  was  charitable  in  this  propositi,  so  he  was  just  in  the  performance,  to  a 
tittle;  for  he  ordered  the  seamen,  that  none  should  offer  to  touch  any  thing  I 
had  :  then  he  took  every  thing  into  his  own  possession,  and  gave  me  buck  an 
exact  inventory  of  them,  that  I  might  have  them,  even  so  much  as  my  three 
earthen  jars.  As  to  my  boat,  it  was  a  very  good  one ;  that  he  saw ;  told  me 
he  would  buy  it  of  me  for  the  ship's  use ;  and  asked  me  what  I  would  have  for  it? 
I  told  him  he  had  been  so  generous  to  me  in  every  thing,  that  I  could  not  offer 
to  make  any  price  of  the  boat,  but  left  it  en'.irely  to  him  ;  upon  which  he  told 
me  he  would  give  me  a  note  of  hand  to  pay  me  eighty  pieces  of  eighty  for  it  at 

_,  _  i        — —  —     -        _     .  -  _  - * 

•  A  wait  : — is  made  by  hoisting  an  ensign  or  other  Hag.  joileM  or  tied  up,  instead 
of  flying  at  large  :  it  is  the  customary  signal  by  which  a  ship  recalls  her  own  boats 
or  men  on  board  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  niay  denote  immediate  want  of  assistance  by  the 
boat 5  of  other  ships,  or  from  the  shore. 

*f  Ssnhob  : — in  the  Portuguese  language,  is  like  the  corresponding  titles,  serwr,  in 
the  Spanish,  rignor,  in  the  Italian,  seigneur,  and  sieur,  in  the  trench,  derived  Ir.m,  an«l  pro- 
nounced like,  the  Jatin,  senior  (popu.li  beim-  understood) ;  meaning,  in  english.  generally 
•*  elder  ;w  a  word  of  which  '•  alder  man"  s  bin  an  anglo-saxmi  synonym,  affordip.e  the 
key  to  its  more  specific  signification,  "  Sir,"  •« '  uh  serves  to  demonstrate,  how  closely 
the  idea  of  government  or  personal  precedency,  has,  in  nil  societies,  on^inallv  been  . 
coupled  with  that  of  age  ;  in  corroboration  oi  h  f*h  may  be  quoted  the  oriental  word 
aktkh ;  that  equally  signifies  a  s<  nior  in  age,  an  elder  in  magistracy,  a  master  <»i  a  family 
or  household,  and  a  title  of  h  mo  ir  when  prefixed  to  a  proper  name.     (Jft  <£.  xx:v,  ?94) 

J  Pieci-of-iioiit  : — (rtules,  or  royals  being  understood)  is  a  compound  translation 
•f  the  Spanish  p£t*,  or  pttQ-duro  ',  literally  piece  or  hard-piece;  the  name  of  a  silver  co\n> 
Robimron  Crusoe.  D 

[KavaJpCferoalcle  Editioa.] 
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Brazil ;  and,  when  it  came  there,  if  any  one  offered  to  give  more,  he  would  makt 
it  up.  He  offered  me  also  sixty  pieces  of  eight  more  for  my  boy  Xury,  which*! 
was  loath  to  take ;  not  that  I  was  not  willing  to  let  the  captain  have  him,  but 
I  was  very  loath  to  sell  the  poor  boy's  liberty,  who  had  assisted  me  so  faithfully  * 
in  procuring  my  own.  However,  when  I  let  him  know  my  reason,  he  owned 
it  to  l>e  just,  and  offered  me  this  medium,  that  he  would  give  the  boy  an  obli- 
gation to. set  htm  free  in  ten  years,  if  he  turned  Christian  ;  upon  this,  and  Xury 
saying  be  was  willing  to  go  to  him,  I  let  the  captain  have  him.  We  bad  a  very 
good  voyage  to  Brazil,  and  in  about  twenty- two  days  after,  arrived  in  thsj 
Bahia  de  Todos  los  Santos,*  I  was  thus  once  more  delivered  from  the  most 
miserable  Of  all  conditions  of  life ;  and  what  to  do  next  with  myself  I  was  now  to 
consider. 

Hie  generous  treatment  the  captain  gave  me,  I  can  never  enough  remember  : 
be  would  take  nothing  of  me  for  my  passage,  gave  me  ten  ducats  t  for  the  leo- 
pard's skin,  and  twenty  for  the  lion's  skin,  which  I  had  in  my  boat,  and  caused 
every  thing  I  had  in  the  ship  to  be  punctually  delivered  to  me ;  and  what  I  was 
willing  to  sell,  he  bought  of  me  ;  such  as  the  case  of  bottles,  two  of  my  guns, 
aod  a  piece  of  the  lump  of  bees'  wax,  for  I  had  made  candles  of  the  rest ;  in  a 
word,  I  made  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  eight  of  all  my  cargo, 
and,  with  this  stock,  I  went  on  shore  in  Brazil. 

■       •  ■       I  i  ■  ii  i  m^rnm —  ■  II  ■  — — — — — — ^ 

ia  Spain,  and  the  dominions  depending  thereon;  the  division  of  which  is  into  8  reals, 
amd  its  sab-division  into  34  sMrooedtt.  Although  the  old  term  "  piece-of-eight"  be  now 
become  somewhat  obsolete,  yet  it  is  a  much  more  appropriate  appellation  than  its  modem 
•oceetsor  M  dollar"  derived  from  the  german  thaler  [whereof  the  literal  english  equivalent 
would  be  "  daler9]  between  which  and  the  coinage  of  Spain,  or  of  its  trans-at  lamia 
cotouies,  there  is  assuredly  no  relationship,  Thii  absurdity  has  been  perpetuated  by 
the  anglo-americau  United  States.  The  crown-piece  is  the  nearest  english  representa- 
tive of  this  coin  in  value  and  appearance. 

9  Basii  a-vb-todos-los-santos  :  —generally  called  in  brief  Bahia,  aud  in  english,  AJl» 
saints* -bay,  is  the  principal  harbour  in  the  northern  part  of  Brazil,  as  Rio  de  Janeiro 
[January  river]  is  to  the  southward  :  which,  notwithstanding  the  coast  of  it  con- 
tain* several  good  harbours,  were  the  only  two  into  which  foreign  shipping  was  admitted, 
under  the  jealous  colonial  policy  of  Portugal,  until  of  very  late  years.  The  entrance 
into  Alt-saiatt-bay  is  between  a  large  island  called  Taporiea,  to  the  westward,  and  a 
peninsula,  oa  which  stands  the  city  of  San-Salvador  [St.  Saviour],  to  the  eastward.  The 
west  tide  of  the  channel  is  bouhded  by  shoal  water  and  foul  ground,  extending  from  the 
island.  A  shoal  bank  project*,  also,  from  Cape  St.  Salvador  (also  called  Cape  St.  Autonio) 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  to  the  distance  of  2  miles  or  more  S.  and  S.E.  from  it. 
By  observations  made  on  board  the  East-india-company's  shipping,  this  cape  is  ia 
latitude  1$°  58f  S.  longitude  38°  13*  W.  accordiug  to  the  present  hydrograpber  of  that 
corporation,  the  scientific  Horjdurgii.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  more  detailed 
information  concerning  the  oilier  parts  of  this  coast  in  general,  and  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
iu  particular,  is  referred  to  the  following  passages  in  the  jBkafeat  &trreiUlU»  vol.xix,  481; 
xii,  43,  198,498;  xxii,  30;  xxiii.  483;  xxjr,  413;  xxvi.  *3l ;  xxix,  113,  13«;  xxi, 
49,  til. 

f  Doc  at: — a  foreign  coin,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  stricken  in  the  dominions  of  a 
duke,  being  about  the  same  value  with  a  Spanish  piece-of-eight,  or  a  frenou  crown, 
that  is,  about  five  shillings  sterling,  when  of  silver,  and  twice  as  much  when  of  gold* 
The  origin  of  ducats  is  referred  to  one  Longinus,  governor  of  Italy ;  who,  revolting 
agaiqst  the  emperor  Justin  the  younger,  made  himself  duke  of  .Ravenna,  and  called 
himself  Erorefca,  that  is,  without  lord,  or  ruler;  and  to  shew  his  independence,  struck 
pieces  of  money,  of  very  pure  gold,  in  his  own  name,  and  with  his  own  stamp,  which 
were  called  dmcMti;  as  the  greek  htttorian  Paocopivs  relates.  After  him,  the  next 
who  struck  ducats,  were  the  Venetians,  who  called  them  also  seccftmt,  or  sequins  from 
xecca,  the  mint  or  place  where  they  were  struck.  This  whs  about  the  year  lt80,  ia 
the  time  of  John  Dandoli ;  but  we  have  some  evidence,  that  Roger,  king  of  Sicily  r 
had  coined  ducats  as  early  as  1340 ;  and  Du-Cinoe  affirms,  that  the  first  ducats  were 
struck  in  the  duchy  of  Apulia,  in  Cambria.  The  chief  gold  ducats*  now  current,,  are, 
the  single  and  douwa  ducats  of  Venice,  Florence,  Gcaoa,  Germany,  Hungary,  Sweden, 
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T  had  toot  been  long  here,  before  I  was  recommended  to  the  house  of  a  good  ' 
honest  man,  like  himself,  who  had  nn  ingenio  (as  they  call  a  plantation  and  a 
sugar-house),  I  lived  with  him  some  time,  and  acquainted  myself,  by  that  means, 

with  the  manner  of  planting,  and  of  making,  sugar :+  and,  seeing  how  well  the 

^^^^^^^m^^m^m^^m^         i  —     —  —  —     -i     i  I.     ■      .I      i       ■  — 

Denmark,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  The  heaviest  of  them  weighs  five  penny  weights, 
seventeen  grains,  and  the  lightest  five  penny  weights,  ten  grains ;  which  is  to  be  under- 
Stood  of  the  double  ducats,  and  of  the  single  in  proportion*  The  Spaniards  have  no 
dacats  of  gold  ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  they  make  use  of  the  silver  one;  which,  with  them, 
is  no  effective  species,  but  only  a  money  of  accompt,  like  our  pound.  It  is  equivalent  to 
ejeven  rials, 

•  Sugar  : — (taccharum^  latin  ;  Sucre,  french  \)  a  solid,  sweet,  substance,  obtained 
from  a  species  of  cane,  produced  in  various  places  of  Asia,  Afric,  and  America,  bat 
saost  common  in  the  east  and  west  Indies  ;  or,  according  to  chemists,  an  essential  salt, 
susceptible  of  crystal ization  ;  which  is  contained,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  species 
of  vegetable,  and  in  some  animal  secretions,  but  most  abundantly  in  this  cane.    The 
expressed  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified  and  boiled  down  to  a  thick  consistence:  it  is 
then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  saccharine  part  concretes  into  brown  coloured 
masses,  and  is  the  sugar  in  its  raw  state  as  we  see  it  imported.    The  sugar-cane  is  a 
smooth  jointed  reed,  of  a  shining  greenish  colour;  which,  as  the  plant  approaches 
maturity,  changes,  by  degrees,  to  a  yellowish  one.    The  sizes  of  the  canes  vary  much* 
according  to  the  soil,  season,  and  circumstances  ;  the  usual  height  is  from  foor  to  seven 
feet;  the  thickness  of  a  middling  sized  cane  is  about  au  inch;  the  largest  three  lor 
lour  inches ;  and  the  smaller  ones  not  more  than  half  an  inch.    The  distance  of  the 
knots  is  no  less  various  than  the  height ;  in  some  not  above  two  inches  ;  in  others  nine 
or  ten  :  those  canes  which  have  the  knots  farthest  apart  are  esteemed  the  best.    The 
saccharine  juice  is  contained  in  a  spongy  pith,  which  the  inside  of  the  cane  is  filled 
with.  *The  pith  of  the  smooth  part  of  the  cane  is  soft  and  of  a  whitish  colour ;  that 
of  the  joints  harder,  more  compact,  and  darker-coloured.    The  first  is  by  much  the 
more  juicy ;  but  the  juice  of  the  latter  is  sweetest,  and  seems  to  be  more  perfectly 
elaborated.    The  sugar-cane  being  the  principal  source  of  profit  in  the  west-iodian 
isles,  giving  employment- to  seamen,  conferring  wealth  on  the.  merchant,  and  furnishing 
almost  a  necessary  of  life  in  Europe  (the  quantity  consumed  here  being  valued  at 
ten  millions  sterling;,  it  may  justly  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable 
plants  in  the  world*   The  following  are  the  chemical  characters  of  sugar  :— It  is  soluble  in 
en  eqoal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  almost  to  an  unlimited  amount  in  hot  water.    The 
letter  solution  affords  a  liquid  called  syrup j  from  which  crystals  of  sugar,  called  sugar- 
candy,  separate  by  long  repose.    Alcohol  dissolves,  when  heated,  about  \  of  its  weigh 
of  sugar.    Lime-water  renders  sugar  more  soluble.    Alkalis  unite  with  it  and  destroy 
its  taste.    It  may,  however,  be  recovered  unchanged,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid,  aud 
precipitating  the  sulphate  by  alcohol,  which  retains  the  sugar  in  solution.     Sugar  has 
the  property  of  rendering  oils  miscible  with  water.    The  sulphurets,  hydro-sulphurets, 
and  phosphurets,  appear  to  have  the  property  of  converting  sugar  into  a  substance* 
not  unlike  gum.  It  is  converted  by  destructive  distillation  into  acetous  acid,  carburetted* 
hydrogen,  carbonic -acid -gas,  and  charcoal.    It  is  composed  of  64  parts  oxygen,  28 
carbon,  and  8  hydrogen.     A  french  chemist,  has  proved,  that  sugar  may  be  refined 
and  clarified  in  24  hours.    The  process  has  been  discovered  by  Edward  Howard,  Esq* 
F.R.S.    The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  : — 

M  Take  brown  sugar,  sift  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  then  put  it  lightly  into  any  conical 
vessel  having  holes  at  the  bottom,  like  a  coffee  machine.  Then  mix  some  brown  sugar 
with  white  syrup,  that  is,  syrup  of  refined  sugar,  to  the  consistency  of  batter  or  thick 
cream,  and  pour  it  gently  on  the  top  of  the  sugar  in  the  vessel  till  the  surface  is  covered. 
The  syrup  will  soon  begin  to  percolate,  and  leave  the  surface  in  a  state  which  will  allow 
more  syrup  to  be  poured  upon  it,  which  is  to  be  done  carefully.  The  treacle  will  be 
fbond  to  come  out  at  the  bottom,  having  left  the  whole  mass  perfectly  white.  The 
first  droppings  are  to  be  kept  apart,  ns  the  last  will  serve  to  begin  another  operation. 
The  sugar  is  now  in  a  pur*-  state,  except  as  to  its  containing  insoluble  matter,  which  may, 
of  course  be  separated  by  a  solution  in  water.** 

The  use  of  this  nutritive  and  agreeable  article  is  of  very  high  antiquity ;  the  "  sweet 
cane'*  is  mentioned  in  the  bible  (Isaiah  :  xliii,  24.  Jeremiah,  vi,  20.)  as  an  article 
•f  merchandise  coming  from  a  far  country.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  of  Macedon 
to  bare  opened  the  discovery  of  it  to  the  western  parts  of  the  world :  bis  adxnixul, 
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planters  lived,  and  how  they  got  rich  suddenly,  1  resolved,  if  I  cotdd  get  ft 
license  to  settle  there,  I  would  turn  planter  among  them;  endeavouring,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  find  out  some  way  to  get  my  money,  which  I  had  left  in  London, 
remitted  to  me.  To  this  purpose,  getting  a  kind  of  a  letter  of  naturalization, 
I  purchased  as  much  land  that  was  uncured  as  my  money  would  reach,  and 
formed  a  plan  for  ray  plantation  and  settlement ;  such  a  one  as  might  be  suit- 
able to  the  stock  which  I  proposed  to  myself  to  receive  from  England. 

I  had  a  neighbour,  a  Portuguese  of  Lisbon,  but  born  of  english  parents,  whose 
name  was  Wells,  and  in  much  such  circumstances  as  I  was.  I  call  him  my 
neighbour,  because  his  plantation  lay  next  to  mine  ;  and  we  went  on  very 
sociably  together.  My  stock  was  but  low,  as  well  as  his  >  and  we  rather  planted 
for  food  than  any  thing  else,  for  about  two  years.  However,  we  began  to 
encrease,  and  our  land  oegan  to  come  into  order;  so  that  the  third  year  we 
planted  some  tobacco,*  and  made  each  of  us  a  large  piece  of  ground  ready  for 
planting  canes  in  the  year  to  come :  but  we  both  wanted  help ;  and  now  I  found, 
■lore  than  before,  I  had  done  wrong  in  parting  with  my  boy  Xury. 

But,  alas  !  for  me  to  do  wrong,  who  never  did  right,  was  no  great  wonder.  I 
had  no  remedy,  but  to  go  on  :  I  had  got  into  an  employment  quite  remote  to 
toy  genius,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  life  I  delighted  in,  and  for  which  I  forsook 
toy  home :  nay,  I  was  coming  into  the  very  middle  station  or  upper  degree 
6f  low  life,  which  my  father  advised  me  to  before;'  and  which,  if  I  resolved  to 
go  on  with,  I  might  as  well  have  staid  in  England,  among  my  friends,  as  have 
gone  five  thousand  miles  off  to  do  it  among  strangers  and  savages,  in  a  wilder- 
ness, and  at  such  a  distance  as  never  to  hear  from  any  part  of  the  world  that 
had  the  least  knowledge  of  me. 

In  this  manner,  1  used  to  look  upon  my  condition  with  the  utmost  regret.  I 
had  nobody  to  converse  with,  but  now  and  then  this  neighbour;  no  work  to 
be  done,  but  by  the  labour  of  my  hands ;  and  I  used  to  say,  I  lived  just  like 
a  man  cast  away  upon  some  desolate  island,  that  had  nobody  there  but  himself. 
But  how  just  has  it  been ;  and  how  should  alt  men  reflect,  that  when  they 
compare  their  present  conditions  with  others  that  are  worse,  heaven  may 
oblige  them  to  make  the  exchange,  and  be  convinced  of  their  former  felicity 

Nbarchv?,  3?5  years  it.  c.  found  the  sugarcane  in  India,  as  appears  from  his  account 
of  it  quoted  by  Stiiabo.  Tiikofiirastus,  who  lived  not  long  after,  seems  to  be  the 
first  who  had  a  knowledge  of  sugar.  In  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  honey,  he 
mentions  one  found  in  reeds.  Eratostoknes,  1^3,  b.  c.  Yarro,  68  b.  c.  and  Dios- 
coridff,  35  b.  c.  also  speak  of  it,  aud  of  its  plant ;  but  the  necessary  limits  of  annota- 
tion forbid  our  purging  the  investigation  any  farther  in  this  place. 

*  Tobacco  : — Kicotiana,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  penlandria-monogyiiia  class ;  its 
characters  are  these;  the  erapaleraent  ot  tiie  flower  is  permanent,  of  one  leaf,  cut 
into  five  acute  segments  ;  the  flower  has  one  funnel-shaped  petal;  with  a  long  tube, 
spread  open  at  the  brim,  ending  in  five  acute  points ;  it  has  five  awl-shaped  stamina,  of 
the  length  of  the  tube,  a  little  inclined  and  terminated  by  oblong  summits ;  and  an  oval 
germen,  supporting  a  slender  style,  crowned  by  an  indented  9tigma\  the  germen  turns 
to  an  oval  capsule,  with  two  valves,  having  two  cells  which  open  at  the  top,  and  filled 
with  rou;:h  seeds,  growing  from  the  partition.  Links  enumerates  six,  and  Miller, 
eleven,  species.  Tobacco,  or  Tabarco,  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  and  first  imported  about  the  year  1560.  The 
Americans  of  the  continent  call  it  pctun,  those  of  the  islands  ynlL    The  Spaniards,  who 

J'ave  it  the  name  tobacco,  took  it  fromTobaco,  a  province  of  Yucatan,  where  they  first 
ound  it,  and  first  learned  its  use  ;  or,  as  some  say,  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
island  of  Tabago,  or  Tobago.  The  French,  at  its  first  introduction  among  them, gave  it 
various  names ;  as  Nicotiana,  or  the  "  ambassador's  herb**  fiom  John  Nicot,  then 
ambassador  of  King  Francis  II.  in  Portugal,  who  brought  some  of  it  with  him  from 
Lisbon,  and  presented  it  to  a  grand  prior  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  and  to  Queen 
C ath.« rink  de  Medicii  ;  from  whence  it  was  also  called  "  quecn't  herb "  and  •*  grand 
prior's  herb."  They  also  gave  it  other  names,  which  are  now  all  reduced  in  common 
parlance  to  ihe  original  name  given  it  by  Hibxandej  de  Toledo,  who  first  tent,  it 
into  Spain  and  Portugal. 


hy  their  experience :  and  thus,  that  the  truly  solitary  life  I  reflected  on,  In 
islaud  of  desolation,  should  become  my  lot,  who  had  so  often  unjustly  com* 
pared  it  with  the  life  which  I  then  led,  in  which,  had  I  continued,  I  had,  in  aM 
probability,  been  prosperous  and  rich. 

I  was,  in  some  degree,  settled  in  my  measures  for  carrying  on  the  plantation* 
^before  my  kind  friend,  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  took  me  up  at  sea,  went 
back  ;  for  the  ship  remained  at  Bahia,  in  providing  his  lading,  and  preparing  for 
his  voyage,  near  three  months ;  when,  telling  him  what  little  stock  I  had  left 
behind  me  in  London,  he  gave  me  this  friendly  and  sincere  advice :  "  Senhor 
Ingles'9  (for  so  he  always  called  me),  "  if  you  will  give  me  letters,  and  a  pro* 
juration  here  in  form  to  me,  with  orders  to  the  person  who  has  your  money  in 
JLoodon,  to  send  your  effects  to  Lisbon,  to  such  persons  as  I  shall  direct,, and 
in  such  good*  as  are  proper  for  this  country,  I  will  bring  you  the*  produce  of 
them,  at  my  return :  but,  since  human  affairs  are  all  subject  to  changes  and 
disasters,  I  would  have  you  give  orders  for  but  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,9 
which,  you  say,  is  half  your  stock,  and  let  the  hazard  be  run  for  the  first;  a* 
that,  if  it  come  safe,  you  may  order  the  rest  the  same  way  ;  and,  if  it  miscarry} 
you  may  have  the  other  half  to  have  recourse  to  for  your  supply."  This  was  to 
wholesome  advice,  and  looked  so  friendly,  that  I  could  not  but  be  convinced  it 
was  the  best  course  I  could  take  ;  so  I  accordingly  prepared  letters  to  the  gen* 
tlewqman  with  whom  I  had  left  my  money,  and  a  procuration  to  the  portuguest 
captain,  as  he  desired  me. 

I  wrote  the  english  captain's  widow  a  full  account  of  all  my  adventures;  my 
'  slavery,  escape,  and  how  [  had  met  with  the  portuguese  captain  at  sea,  th« 
humanity  of  his  behaviour,  and  what  condition  I  was  now  in,  with  all  other 
necessary  directions  for  my  supply  ;  and,  when  this  honest  captain  came  to 
*  Lisbon,  he  found  raeaus,  by  some  of  the  english  merchants  there,  to  send  over, 
not  the  order  only,  but  a  full  account  of  my  story  to  a  merchant  at  London,  who 
represented  it  effectually  to  her  ;  whereupon,  she  not  only  delivered  the  money, 
but,  out  of  her  own  pocket,  sent  the  portuguese  captain  a  very  handsome  present 
for  his  humanity  and  charity  to  me. 

The  merchaut  in  Loudon,  vesting  this  bunt' red  pounds  in  english  goods,  such 
as  the  captain  had  wrote  for,  sent  them  directly  to  him  at  Lisbon,  and  he  brought 
them  all  safe  to  me  at  Brazil :  among  which,  without  my  direction  (for  I  was 
too  young  in  my  business  to  think  of  them),  he  had  taken  care  to  have  tools, 
iron  work  and  utensils,  necesssary  for  my  plantation,  and  which  were  of  great 
use  to  me.  * 

When  this  cargo  arrived,  I  thought  my  fortune  made,  for  I  was  surprised  with 
the  joy  of  it ;  and  my  good  stewnj-d,  the  captain,  had  laid  out  the  five  pounds, 
which  my  friend  had  sent  him  as  a  present  for  himself,  to  purchase  and  bring 
me  over  a  servant,  under  bond  fur  six  years*  service,  and  would  not  accept  of 
any  consideration,  except  a  little  tobacco,  which  I  would  have  him  take,  being 
of  my  own  produce.  Neither  was  this  all  ;  but  my  goods  being  all  english 
manufactures,  such  as  clothes,  stuffs,  baize,  and  things  particularly  valuable  and 
desirable  in  the  country,  I  found  means  to  sell  them  to  a  very  great  advantage  ; 

*  Stehling  : — is  generally  allowed  to  be  derived  from  the  Germans  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Denmark,  who,  from  their  eastern  situation,  had  the  nnme  of  Easterlings, 
and.  being  the  best  refiners,  were  called  in  to  perfect  our  english  money.  Nummi  ester* 
I'utgi  became  used  in  old  deeds  to  signify  sometimes  pence,  and  sometimes  the  standard, 
aa  probae  monetae  among  the  civilians.  So  sterling  and  standard  became  nearly  syno- 
nymous, and  the  former  has  ever  since  been  used  to  denote  the  certain  proportion  or 
degree  of  fineness  m  bullion  or  coin.  But  our  antiquaries  are  not  so  well  agreed  when 
this  adoption  took  place  among  us.  The  most  common,  though,  by  no  means,  the 
.laost  certain,  opinion  is,  that  King  John  fifer  called  in  tho-Esterlings,  and  coined  sterling 
money.  Camden  (in  bis  remains)  ascribes  it  to  Richard  I.  Stow  and  Coke  to  Henry 
1L  but  we  meet  with  the  phrase  7iummi  tteritenses  under  Henry  I.  in  short  nearly  as  i^f 
Jmck.  as  the  time  of  Willi  a  n  I.  al '.bough  not  expressly  in  Do  uesday  book. 
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•o  that  I  might  amy,  I  had  more  than  four  times  the  nine  of  ay  first  cargo,  and 
was  now  infinitely  beyond  my  poor  neighbour,  I  mean  in  the  advancement  of 
my  plantation ;  for  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  bought  me  a  negro  slave,  and  an 
european  servant  also ;  I  mean  another  besides  that  which  the  captain  brought 
me  from  Lisbon.     , 

But,  as  abused  prosperity  is  oftentimes  made  the  very  means  of  our  greatest 
adversity,  so  was  it  with  me.    I  went  on  the  next  year  with  great  success  in  my 

fantation ;  I  raised  fifty  great  rolls  of  tobacco  on  my  own  ground  more  than 
had  disposed  of  for  necessaries  among  my  neighbours ;  and  these  fifty  rolls, 
being  each  of  above  100ft.  were  well  cured,  and  laid  by  against  the  return  of  the 
fleet  from  Lisbon  :  and  now  encreasing  in  business  and  in  wealth,  my  head 
began  to  be  full  of  projects  and  undertakings  bevond  my  reach  ;  such  as  are* 
indeed,  often  the  ruin  of  the  best  heads  in  business.  Had  I  continued  in  the 
Station  I  was  now  in,  I  had  room  for  all  the  happy  things  to  have  yet  befallen 
may  for  which  my  father  so  earnestly  recommended  a  quiet,  retired,  life,  aud 
which  he  had  so  sensibly  described  the  middle  station  of  life  to  be  full  of;  but 
other  things  attended  me,  and  I  was  still  to  be  the  wilful  agent  of  all  my  own 
miseries ;  and,  particularly,  to  encrease  ray  fault,  and  double  the  reflections  upon 
myself,  which,  in  my  future  sorrows,  I  should  have  leisure  to  make,  all  these 
miscarriages  were  procured  by  my  obstinate  adhering  to  my  foolish  inclination 
to  wandering  abroad,  and  pursuing  that  inclination,  in  contradiction  to  the 
clearest  views  of  doing  myself  good  in  a  fair  and  plain  pursuit  of  those  proa* 
pacts,  and  those  measures  of  life,  which  nature  and  providence  concurred  to  pre- 
sent me  with,  and  to  make  my  duty. 

As  1  had  once  done  thus,  in  breaking  away  from  my  parents,  so  I  could  not 
be  content  now,  but  I  must  go  and  leave  the  happy  view  I  had  of  being  a  rich 
and  thriving  man  in  my  new  plantation,  only  to  pursue  a  rash  and  immoderate 
desire  of  rising  faster  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  admitted ;  and  thus  I  cast 
myself  down  again  into  the  deepest  gulph  of  humau  misery  that  ever  man 
fell  into. 

To  come,  then,  by  just  degrees,  to  the  particulars  of  this  part  of  my  story  ; 
you  may  suppose,  that,  having  now  lived  almost  four  years  in  Brazil,  and  beginning 
to  thrive  and  prosper  very  well  upon  my  plantation,  I  had  not  only  learned  the 
language,  but  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  and  friendship  among  my  fellow 
planters,  as  well  as  among  ttie  merchants  at  San  Salvador,  which  was  our  port ; 
and  that  in  my  discourses  among  them,  I  bad  frequently  given  them  an  account  ot 
my  two  voyage*  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  manner  of  trading  with  the  negros 
there,  and  how  easy  it  was  to  purchase  on  the  coast,  for  trifles  (such  as  beads, 
toys,,  knives*  scissars,  hatchets,  bits  of  glass,i  and  the  like),  not  only  gold-dust, 
guinea  grains,*  elephant  Vteeth,f  &c.  but  uegros,  for  the  service  of  the  brazilian 

*  Guinka-qrains  :— - it  is  apprehended  here  mean  the  greater  card  a  mum  of  the 
druggist  ;  winch,  besidet  forming,  an  article  of  african  trade,  are  produced  on  Ceylon, 
Jura,  aud  in  aooie  other  parts  of  the  Cast.  The  pods  are  large  and  loug,  triangular, 
thick-tkinued,  aud  dark  coloured ;  tome  approach  nearly  to  black  ,  the  smell  it  less 
acrid,  and  the  taste  more  disayrrea  \c  than  trie  smaller  card  a  no  urns.  The  quantity  of 
cardamurus  or  all  sorts  imported  and  told  ai  the  east  india  sales  in  the  year  1808,  was 
163S5tb.  amounting  in  value  lo  S60*l.  averaging  4s  5<i.  per  lb.  12  cwt,  of  cardamnias 
•re  all  wed  to  a  ton  :  the  permanent  import  duty  iu  England  is  Is.  bd.  per  lb.  These 
grain*  are  tome ti men  called  by  the  traders  on  the  coast,  "  grams  of  paraduse  :"  but, 
among  li'e  naiiv<  *,  bear  the  name  Metfgeta. 

*  Kiepuant's  teeth:— or  rather  tu»kt,  of  which  each  animal  hot  two  pointing 
forwards,  and  bending  a  little  upwards,  are  of  a  yellowish,  and,  sometimes,  brownish, 
colour  on  the  outside,  internally  white,  hollow  towards  the  root,  and  so  far  as  was 
inserted  in  the  jaw,  of  a  dark  brown  colour  :  they  are  procured  from  both  the  western 
and  eastern  coasts  of  the  continent  of  Afric,  from  various  parts  of  India,  &c.  and  should 
be  chosen  large,  at  rait,  and  white,  without  flaws,  not  very  hollow  in  the  stump,  but 
solid  and  thick.  The  largest  teeth  are  said  to  come  from  the  african  "  ivory  coast19 
and  are  more  ci teemed  as  being  of  a  closer  te&ture,  and  less  liable  to  turn  yellow,  the* 


colonies,  in  great  numbers.  They  listened  always  very  attentively  to  my  cfo» 
eonrses  on  these  heads,  but  especially  to  that  part  which  related  to  the  buying 
negros;  which  was  a  trade  at  that  time,  not  only  not  far  entered  into,  bat,  as 
far  as  it  was,  had  been  carried  on  by  the  anient  os*  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  of 
Portugal,  and  engrossed  from  the  public  ;  so  that  few  negros  were  bought,  and 
those  excessive  dear. 

It  happened,  being  in  company  with  'some  merchants  and  planters  of  my 

those  which  reach  England  through  the  east  indian  medium.  The  traders  in  London 
divide  elephants'  teeth  into  6  sorts ;  of  which  the  first  weighing  70/6.  and  upwards, 
fetch  from  %bt.  to  30/.  per  cwt.  and  the  sixth,  otherwise  called  scrivclios,  weighing  under 
l&lb.  sell  for  10  to  It  per  cwt.  the  intermediate  classes  bearing  a  proportionate  value. 
The  permanent  duty  thereon  in  England  is  2/.  10s.  per  cwt.  The  importation  for  12 
years  1788  to  1799  inclusive  was  18914  cwt,  equal  to  1576  annually.  In  purchasing 
teeth,  those  that  are  very  crooked*  hollow,  and  fractured,  or  cr acted  and  decayed 
inside,  should  be  rejected  ;  and  care  be  taken,  that  lead,  or  any  other  ponderous  sab* 
stance,  has  not  been  introduced  into  the  cavity.  At  the  East  India  company's  public 
sale,  in  the  year  1808,  there  were  sold  169  cwt.  for  3722/.  averaging  ttl.  0$.  6d.  per  cuU 
The  elephant  is  a  distinct  genus  of  animals,  belonging  to  the  order  of  brutae  in  the  class 
of  mammalia;  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  are  these;  that  it  has  no  cutting 
teeth ;  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  exceeding  long ;  it  has  a  long  flexible 
snout,  and  the  body  almost  naked.  The  elephant  is  the  most  bulky  of  all  animals  now 
known;  its  utmost  dimensions  may  be  judged  from  the  following  admeasurement 
of  one  of  the  very  largest :  from  the  front  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  sixteen  feet ;  the 
probotel*  or  trunk,  nine  feet ;  height,  fourteen  feet ;  circumference  of  the  neck,  seven- 
teen feet;  that  of  the  carcase  at  the  thickest  part,  twenty-five  feet  and  a  half;  circum- 
ference of  the  leg,  six  feet ;  that  of  the  tail  at  its  origin,  two  feet  and  a  half;  length 
of  the  tail,  six  feet.  In  many  climates,  however,  its  full  growth  does  not  exceed  seven 
feet  in  height.  The  eyes  are  very  sraalJ  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  creature.  The 
muzzle  is  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  quadruped,  being  formed  by  that  long 
trunk,  for  which  the  animal  is  so  remarkable ;  and  which  hangs  down  between  the  two 
tusks:  this  trunk  is,  therefore,  the  nose  so  prolonged,  and  terminated  by  a  couple  of 
nostrils  and  a  sort  of  finger.  The  average  length  of  this  instrument  is  about  eight  feet, 
five  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference  near  the  mouth ;  and  eighteen  inches  near  the 
extremity.     In  a  domestic  slate  the  elephant's  power  of  labor  is  equal  to  six  horses. 

*  Ami  eh  to,  or  Auientq. : — in  matters  of  commerce,  a  contract  or  convention  between 
the  king  of  Spain  and  other  powers  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  dominions  iu  America 
with  negro  slaves.    The  term  is  originally  Spanish,  and  signifies  a  bargain  ;  accordinglj 
the  first  auiento  was  a  treaty  or  contract  made  with  the  french  Guinea  company, 
whereby  they  were  put  in  possession  of  this  privilege,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
duty  which  they  were  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Spain's  farms,  for  every  negro  thus  fur- 
nished.   The  Spaniards  having  almost  destroyed    the  natural  inhabitants  of  Spanish 
America,  have  been  many  years,  and  still  are,  obliged  to  perform  the  work  of  their 
mines,  and  other  laborious  business,  by  negros,  of  whom  they  could  scarce  ever  obtain 
tbe  number  they  have  wanted ;  and  it  is  certain,  if  they  were  fully  supplied,  they  would 
get  yearly  about  twice  the  silver  perhaps  they  now  do,  or  have  done  for  many  years 
past.     It  must  be  confessed,  they  have  used  variety  of  measures  to  obtain  them.    The 
Genoese  undertook  to  supply  them  at  a  concerted  price  between  them ;  for  which  end   - 
they  formed  a  company  called  the  uuiento,  who  had  their  factors  at  Jamaica,  Curasao, 
and  Brazil ;  but,  by  their  ill  management,  made  nothing  of  this  contract ;  nor  did  their   • 
successors  the  Portuguese.     After  them  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  made 
so  much  of  it,  that  they  were  enabled,   by  a  computation  made  from  the  registers  of 
Spain,  to  import  into  the  french  dominions  no  less  than  £04  millions  of  pieces  of  eight* 
Yet   they,   at  length,    overglutted    the   market,  and   became    sufferers  towards  tbe 
conclusion. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Philip  V.  being  declared  king  of  Spain  by  the  allies;  it  was  « 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  peace  between  England  and  France,  that  the  assiento  contract 
should  be  transferred  to  the  English.  Accordingly,  a  new  instrument  was  signed  hi' 
May,  1713,  to  last  thirty  years;  and  the  furnishing  of  negros  to  the  Spanish  Aroeiic* 
was*  committed  to  the  South-sea  Company,  just  then  erected  ;  though  the  first  conven- 
tion for  this  purpose  was  made  in  or  about  the  year  1689.  In  virtue  whereof  they  Worn 
yearly  to  furnish  4800  negros;  for  which  they  wtre  to  pay  at  the  same  rata  as  I  he 
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acquaintance,  and  talking  of  those  things  very  earnestly,  three  of  them  came  to 
me  the  next  morning,  and  told  me,  they  had  been  musing  very  much  upon  what 
I  had  discoursed  with  them  of  the  last  night,  and  they  came  to  make  a  secret 
proposal  to  me  ;  and  after  enjoining  me  to  secresy,  they  told  me  that  they  had 

-  «  ■  ■     .■■■       i  i    ■     n  i  .         ■         i    ■  ■    ■  i  i  ■  m 

Frt  •  iX  with  tins  condition,  that,  during  the  first  twenty-fire  years,  only  half  the  duty 
shall  he  paid  (or  such  as  they  shall  import  beyond  the  stated  number. 

The  last  article  gives  them  a  farther  privilege  not  enjoyed  by  the  French  ;  which 
is,  that  the  english  assientiits  shall  be  allowed,  every  year,  to  send  to  the  Spanish 
America  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  loaden  with  the  same  commodities  as  the 
Spaniards  usually  carry  thither  ;  with  a  license  to  sell  the  same,  concurrently  with  them, 
at  the  fairs  of  Porto- Bel lo,  Carthagena,  and  Vera-Cruz.  This  additional  article  was 
supposed  as  advantageous  to  the  company,  as  the  whole  contract  besides  ;  being  granted 
contrary  to  the  umj  >1  Spanish  policy,  which  has  ever  solicitously  preserved  the  commerce 
of  their  America  to  themselves. 

Some  new  articles  have  been  since  added  to  the  ancient  assiento  ;  as  that  the  English 
shall  send  their  register  ship  yearly,  even  though  the  spanish^ora  and  galleons  do  not 
go;  and  that,  for  the  first  ten  years,  the  said  ship  may  be  of  660  tons.  Finally,  as  the 
South- tea  Company  had,  on  the  whole,  been  losers  by  their  trade,  and  as  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  they  had  only  four, years  more  of  their  assienta 
term  remaining  (the  war  between  Spain  and  England  having  commenced  in  1739,  and 
interrupted  the  continuance  of  it),  which  Spain  was  determined  not  to  renew,  at  least 
not  on  any  printing  terms;  for  these,  and  other  reasons,  it  was  concluded,  by  the 
british  court,  to  instruct  her  minister  at  Madrid,  to  obtain  the  best  equivalent  that 
could  be  procured  for  the  remaining  short  rime  of  the  company's  assiento  contract. 

But  all  these  particulars  are  become  mere  matter  of  history;  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  here,  coupled  with  the  change  introduced  more  or  less  into  the  foreign 
relations  of  all  maritime  states  of  Europe,  by  the  war  of  the  french  revolution  just 
now  happily  terminated,  leaving  this  branch  of  commercial  navigation  to  be  perma- 
nently regulated  by  common  consent  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  about 
to  he  concluded  between  all  the  belligerent  powers. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the  rc-consideration  of  parliament,  with 
such  effect  as  to  obtain  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  both  houses  in  recommending  to 
the  executive  government,  that  the  present  a  era  should  be  marked  by  our  strenuous 
endeavours  to  procure  the  practical  adoption  of  our  example,  by  the  few  remaining 
powers  in  Europe,  who  still  countenance  that  trade  in  their  colonies.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  aggregate  of  human  misery  that  has  been  thereby  caused  in  Brazil 
alone,  since  the  days  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  importation  of 
negros  into  that  colony,  during  the  last  yeur,  has  not  fallen  much  short  of  80000. 
The  prospect  of  its  cessation  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  vole  in  the  house 
of  Lords,  5th  May,  1814  :— 

Resolved,  nemine  disscnticnte,  that  the  following  address  be  presented  to  H.R.H.  the 
Priiice-Kegent  :^» 
"  Wf  humbly  represent  to  your  Royal  Highness,  that  we  have  seen,  with  unspeak* 
able  satisfaction,  the  beneficial  and  happy  consequences  of  the  law,  by  which  the 
african  slave  trade  has  been,  throughout  all  his  Majesty's  dominions,  for  ever  prohU 
bited  and  abolished ;  and  that  wc  rely,  with  the  fullest  confidence,  on  the  gracious 
assurances,  which  both  his  Majesty  and  your  Royal  Highness  have  condescended  to  give 
to  us,  of  your  endeavours  to  obtain,  from  other  powers,  that  co-operation  whioh  is  still 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  this  great  work.  It  well  became  Great  Britain,  having 
partaken  so  largely  in  the  guilt  of  this  inhuman  and  unchristian  traffic,  to  stand  forward 
among  the  nations  pf  Europe,  and  openly  to  proclaim  it*  renunciation.  This  duty  we 
have  discharged;  but  our  obligations  do  not  ocase  here.  The  crimes  countenanced 
by  our  example,  and  the  calamities  created  or  extended  by  our  misconduct,  continue 
to  afflict  an  unoffending  people.  Other  europeun  nations  still  carry  on  this  commerce, 
|f  commerce  it  cun  be  called,  in  the  lives  and  liberties  of  onr  fellow  creatures.  By  their 
intervention,  its  clandestine  continuance  is  encouraged  and  facilitated  in  our  own  de- 
pendencies. By  the  same  cause,  the  desolation  and  barbarism  of  a  whole  continent 
are  prolonged  ;  and,  unless  some  timely  prevention  be  applied,  the  returning  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  the  source  of  joy  and  exultation  to  oursclvev  will  be  the  aera  oulj 
of  renewed  and  aggravated  miseries  to  the  wretched  victims  of  an  unprincipled  and 
relentless  avarice:    With  all  humility,  therefore,  but  with  the  utmost  earue*iue*s,  w* 
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%  mind  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  go  to  Guinea ;  that  they  had  alt  plantations  as  well 
as  I,  and  were  straitened  for  nothing  so  much  as  servants ;  that  as  it  was  a 
trade  that  could  not  be  carried  on,  because  they  could  not  publicly  sell  tha 
Begros  when  they  came  home,  so  they  desired  to  make  but  one  voyage,  to  bring 
the  negros  on  snore  privately,  and  divide  them  among  their  own  plantations  ( 
and,  in  a  word,  tbe  question  was,  whether  I  would  go  their  supercargo*  in  the 
ship,  to  manage  the  trading  part  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea  ?  and  they  offered  me 
that  I  should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  slaves,  without  providing  any  part  of 
the  investment.  This  was  a  fair  proposal,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  it  been 
made  to  any  one  that  had  not  a  plantation  of  his  own  to  look  after,  which  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  coming  to  be  very  considerable,  and  with  a  good  stock  upon 
it.  But  for  me,  that  was  thus  settled,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  at 
I  had  begun,  for  three  or  four  years  more,  and  to  have  sent  for  the  other 
hundred  pounds  from  England ;  and  who,  in  that  time,  and  with  that  little  addi- 
tion, could  scarce  have  failed  of  being  worth  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  that  en  creasing  too  ;  for  me  to  think  of  such  a  voyage,  was  the  most 
preposterous  thing  that  ever  man,  in  such  circumstances  could  be  guilty  of. 

But  I,  who  was  born  to  be  my  own  destroyer,  could  no  more  resist  the  offer,  ' 
than  I  could  restrain  my  first  rambling  designs.  In  a  word,  I  told  them  I  would 
go  with  all  my  heart,  if  they  would  undertake  to  look  after  my  plantation  in  my 
absence,  and  would  dispose  of  it  to  such  as  I  should  direct,  if  I  miscarried.  This 
they  all  engaged  to  do,  and  entered  into  written  covenants  to  do  so:  and  I  made 
a  formal  will  and  testament,  disposing  of  my  plantation  and  effects,  in  case  of 
my  death ;  making  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  had  saved  my  life,  as  before, 
my  universal  heir  ;  but  obliging  him  to  dispose  of  my  effects  as  I  had  directed 
in  my  will ;  one  half  of  the  produce  being  to  himself,  and  the  other  to  be 
shipped  to  England.  In  short,  I  took  all  possible  caution  to  preserve  ray  effects, 
and  to  keep  np  my  plantation  :  had  I  used  half  as  much  prudence  to  have  looked 
into  my  individual  interest,  and  have  made  a  judgment  of  what  I  ought  to  have 
done  and  not  to  have  done,  I  had  certainly  never  gone  away  from  so  prosperous 
an  undertaking,  leaving  all  the  probable  views  of  a  thriving  circumstance,  and 
gone  upon  a  voyage  to  sea,  attended  with  all  its  common  hazards,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  reasons  I  had  to  apprehend  particular  misfortunes  to  myself. 

supplicate  yonr  Royal  Highness,  that  the  whole  weight  and  influence  of  the  british 
crown  may  be  excited  in  the  approaching  negocihtinn*  to  avert  this  dreadful  evil. 
In  the  name  of  our  country,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  interests  of  humanity,  we  entreat 
that  the  immediate  and  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  may  be  solicited  from  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  No  moment,  we  think,  was  ever  yet  so  favourable,  for  stipu- 
lating a  joint  and  irrevocable  renunciation  of  those  barbarous  practices,  and  for  promul- 
gating, by  the  assembled  authority  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  a  solemn  declaration, 
that,  to  carry  away  into  slavery  the  inhabitants  of  unoffending  countries  is,  to  violate 
the  universal  law  of  nations,  founded,  as  that  law  must  ever  be,  on  the  immutable 
principles  of  justice  and  religion.  It  is  on  those  sacred  principles,  the  safeguards  of 
all  lawful  government,  the  bulwarks  of  all  national  independence,  that  we  wish  our 
proposal  to  be  rested ;  on  them  we  rely  for  its  success*:  recommended,  as  it  will  be, 
not  by  the  exhortations  only,  but  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  and  addressed  to 
the  rulers  of  those  states,  which  have  themselves  so  signally  been  rescued  by  Providence 
from  danger  and  destruction  ;  from  internal  desolation,  and  from  subjection  to  a  foreign 
yoke.  On  all  it  must,  we  think,  impress  itself  with  equal  force ;  whether  tliev  be 
ranked  among  the  deliverers  or  the  delivered  ;  among  those  whom  a  merciless  oppress 
s;on  had  al/eady  overwhelmed,  or  among  those  whose  moderation  and  justice  in  success 
hive  added  lustre  even  to  the  firmness  of  their  resistance,  and  to  the  glory  of  their 
victories.  No  worthier  thanks,  we  confidently  believe,  cau  be. offered  to  Providence 
for  past  protection ;  on  no  better  grounds  can  future  l<le*siugs  be  solicited,  than  by 
the  recognition  and  discharge  of  the  great  duties  which  we  all  owe  alike,  to  the  rights, 
the  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures." 

*  Supercargo  :— an  officer  charged  with  the  accounts  of  the  cargo,  and  all  other 
commercial  affairs  in  a  ship.  (Spanish.)  One  employed  by  the  freighters  of  a  ship  to  git 
'   a  voy  age  to  oversee  the  lading,  and  to  dispose  of  il  to  their  best  advautage. 
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But  I  was  homed  on,  and  obeyed  blindly  the  dictates  of  my  fancy,  rather  thaii 
my  reason :  and,  accordingly,  the  ship  being  fitted  out,  and  the  cargo  furnished, 
and  all  things  done  as  by  agreement,  by  my  partners  in  the  voyage,  I  went  on 
board  in  an  evil  hour  again,  the  first  of  September,  1659,  being  the  same  day 
eight  years  that  I  went  from  ray  parents  at  Hull. 

The  very  same  day  that  I  went  on  board,  we  set  sail,  standing  away  to  the 
northward  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  with  design  to  stretch  over  for  the  african 
shore,  when  we  should  come  into  the  latitude  of  about  ten  or  twelve  degrees 
north ;  (which,  it  seems  was  the  manner  of  their  course  in  those  days :)  we  had 
very  good  weather,  only  excessively  hot  all  the  way  upon  our  own  coast,  until 
we  came  to  the  height  of  Cape  St.  Augustino  ;*  from  whence,  keeping  farther  off 
at  sea,  we  lost  sight  of  land,  and  steered  as  if  we  were  bound  for  the  isle 
Fernando  de  Noronha,  f  holding  our  course  N.E.bE.  and  leaving  that  island  on 
the  east.  On  this  course,  in  about  twelve  days  time,  we  passed  the  Line,?  and 
were  by  oar  last  observation  in  latitude  7°  22*  N.  when  a  violent  tornadof  took 
took  us  quite  out  of  our  knowledge :  it  began  from  the  south-east,  came  about 
north-west,  and  then  settled  north-east ;  from  whence  it  blew  in  such  a  terrible 
manner,  that,  for  twelve  days  together,  we  could  do  nothing  but  drive,  and 


*  Caps  St.  Auoustino  :— in  latitude  about  8°  f8'  S.  longitude  34°  SO1  W.  or, 
by  the  best  accounts,  nearly  on  the  tame  meridian  as  Pbernamboaco  (otherwise  Feroaei- 
boco,  or  PbernamboccaJ  and  Olinda ;  this  port  is  in  latitude  about  8°  If/  S.  is  a  place 
of  great  trade,  and  a  safe  harbour ;  bat  the  entrance  is  an  intricate  navigation  to 
persons  unacquainted. 

t  Fiaw  am  do  Norovha: — (the  english  pronunciation  of  the  latter  word  being 
Nonwea)  an  island  situated  near  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  latitude  JP  55'  15*  S.  longitude 
32°  25'  20*  W.  The  island  is,  according  to  some  accounts  7,  to  others,  10,  miles  in 
length,  and  between  2  and  3  broad,  and  is  remarkable  by  a  high  rocky  peak  called  tho 
Pyramid,  very  barren  and  rugged,  and  appearing  to  lean  or  overhang  eastward,  when 
seen  from  N.N.E.  it  n  also  known  by  its  S.W.  point,  which  sailors  have  named  the 
"  bole  in  the  wall,9'  from  its  being  pierced  through,  and  giving  a  free  passage  to  the 
sea;  off  which  is  a  dangerous  sunken  rock  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  S.  point  is 
distinguishable  by  a  little  rocky  udot,  that  appears  like  a  statue.  There  are  two  harbours, 
or  rather  roads,  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  any  burthen  ;  one  is  on  the  N.  side, 
the  other  on  the  N.W.  The  fprroer  is*  in  every  respect,  the  principal  for  shelter, 
capacity,  and  goad  bottom ;  but  both  are  exposed  to  northerly,  or  north-westerly  winds. 
Three  forts  defend  the  anchorage,  built  of  stone,  spacious  and  well  armed.  Fernando 
Noronha  is  a  dependency  on  the  government  of  Phernambuco,  and  is  peopled  with 
exiles  from  Brazil  and  from  Portugal :  but,  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  commander 
of  an  english  post-office  packet,  who  visited  the  place  in  181S,  "  a  female  was  never 
known  to  have  set  foot  on  this  devoted  spot"!  (See  J&abfti  &frronirtc»  for  1813;  vol. 
xxix.  p.  451.,)  Cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  water,  are  lo  be  procured  here; 
the  latter  is  rather  a  scarce  article  in  the  dry  season,  and  watering  is  often  rendered 
an  inconvenient  operation  by  the  surf.  The  wood  is  cut  on  a  small  island  near  the 
north  point  of  the  principal  one,  and  from  thence  called  by  mariners,  Wood  (or  Wood* 
»og)  isle  ;  but  the  getting  it  off  is  also  attended  with  difficulty,  from  the  surf  produced  by 
the  N.W.  winds,  which  arc  &aid  to  prevail  from  December  to  April.  The  best  anchorage 
is  in  13  fathoms  off  shore,  about  a  mile  with  fort  Antonio,  E.b.S.  \  S.  fort  Remedies, 
S.b.W.  fort  Conception,  S.S.W.  \  W.  Pyramid,  S., 42°  W.  The  tide  is  said  to  rise  about 
six  feet  on  the  springs,  high  water  at  4  h.  In  1807,  t  fie  re  was  very  little  magnetic  variation 
at  this  island.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fernando* Noronha,  is  a  dangerous  shoal  called 
'*  Rocras;"  which  is  particularly  described  in  the  jRUlbai  &|rratu£lt;  xxiij,  481. 

%  See  page  14,  last  note. 

§  Tornado  :—  a  violent  gust  of  wind  rising  suddenly  f com  the  shore,  and  aAerwarda 
veering  around  all  points  of  the  compass  like  a  hurricane,  very  frequent  between 
the  tropics.  The  force  of  wind  is  as  the  square  of  its  velocity,  according  to  Mr* 
Pehouson's  experiments.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  different  velocities  and 
'forces  of  the  winds,  constructed  by  Mr,  Rous r.,  from  a  considerable  number  of  facts 
and  experiments,  and  communicated  to  Mr*  Smiatoh;  upon  which  considerable* 
dependance  nay  be  placed ; 
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Mpddiog*  away  before  it,  let  it  carry  us  whither  the  fury  of  the  wind  directed  * 


«  ■■— > 


Velocity  ortbe  wind. 


Mile* 

in    one 

hoar 


1 
2 
S 
4 
5 

to 

15 
20 
25 
SO 
55 
40 
45 
50 
60 
80 
100 


Feet 
in  one 
second. 


Perpendicular 
force  on  one 
square  foot  In 
ovoirdapow 
pounds. 


1.47 

2.93 

.   4.40 

587 

7.33 

14.67 

22.00 

29.34 

3667 

44.01 

51.S4 

58.68 

66.01 

75.35 

88.02 

117.S6 

146.70 


.005 
.020 
.044 
.079 
.123 
.492 
1.107 
1.968  ? 
3.075  J 
4.429 1 
6.0*7  $ 
7.873 1 
9.963  J 
12.300 
17.715 
31.490 
49.200 


Apellations  of  the  forces  of  winds* 


Hardly  perceptible. 
Just  perceptible. 

Gentle  breeze. 

Pleasant  gale. 

Brisk  gale* 

Wind. 

High  wind. 

A  storm. 
A  tempest. 
A  hurricane. 

A  h  u  rricane  that  tears  op  trees,  and 
carries  buildings,  &c.  before  it. 


It  is  observed,  with  regard  to  this  table,  that  the  evidence  'for  those  numbers,  where 
the  Telocity  of  the  wind  exceeds  fifty  miles  an  hour,  does  not  seem  of  equal  authority 
with  that  of  those  of  fifty  miles,  or  under.  (Phil,  Tran*.  vol.  li.  p.  165.) 

Dr.  Hax.es  found  (Statical  Ess.  vol.  2.  p»  326.)  that  the  air  rushed  out  of  a  smith's 
bellows,  at  the  rate  of  6873  feet  in  a  second  of  lime,  when  compressed  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  one  inch  perpendicular  depth  of  mercury,  lying  on  the  whole 
sjpper  surface  of  the  bellows.  The  Telocity  of  the  air,  as  it  passed  out  of  the  trunk  of 
his  ventilators,  was  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  feet  in  a  minute  ;  which 
it  at  the  rate  of  thirty-four  miles  in  an  hour.  Dr.  Hales  says,  that  the  velocity  with 
which  impelled  air  passes  out  at  any  orifice,  may  he  determined,  by  hanging  a  light 
waive  over  the  nose  of  a  bellows  by  pliant  leather  hinges,  which  will  be  much  agitated 
and  lifted  up  from  a  perpendicular  to  a  more  than  horizontal  position  by  the  force  of 
the  rushing  air.  There  is  another  more  accurate  way,  he  says,  of  estimating  the 
Telocity  of  air,  viz.  by  holding  the  orifice  of  an  inverted  glass  siphon  full  of  water, 
opposite  to  the  stream  of  air,  whereby  the  water  will  be  depressed  in  one  leg,  and 
raised  in  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  the  water  is  impelled 
by  the  air.    (Dcscript.  of  Ventilators,  1743.  p.  12.  &c.) 

"  Viewless  through  heav'n's  vast  vault  your  course  ye  steer. 
Unknown  from  whence  ye  come  or  whither  go. 
Mysterious  powers  !  I  hear  yc  murmur  low, 
Till  swells  your  loud  gust  on  my  startled  ear. 
And  awful  seems  to  say,  some  god  is  near  1 
1  love  to  list  your  midnight  voices  float, 
In  the  dread  storm  that  o'er  the  ocean  rolls ; 
And  while  their  charm  the  angry  wave  controls* 
Mix  with  its  sullen  roar,  and  sink  remote." 

Radcliffe  :—Addrtu  to  the  Wind*. 

•  Scud  : — from  the  Swedish  scurf  a,  to  sail  before  the  wind  in  a  storm.  Suppose  a 
ship  to  be  lying- to  under  the  three  lower  stay-sails  and  the  mizen,  and  thai  it  he 
thought  expedieut  to  bear  away  and  $cud  ;  then  the  main  top-sail  close  reefed,  roost 
be  loosed  and*  sheeted  home,  the  fore  sail  loosed,  its  tack  got  down,  and  the  slteet 
hauled  aft  :  the  mizen  must  be  brailed  up,  the  main  and  in i ten  stay-sails  hauled  do^n, 
but  the  fore  stay-sail  may  he  kept  up  as  an  off  sail,  and  to  assist  in  veering  ship  ;  the 
main,  and  main  top-sail  braces  hauled  in  to  shiver  the  topsail,  and  the  helm  put  up 


nnd,  during  dial  time,  I  need  cot  ny,  I  every  daj  expected  to  be  »wel!owW  ' 
up  ;  nor,  indeed,  did  any  in  toe  tliip  expect  u>  save  their  five«. 


Besides  the  terror  of  this  storm,  ire  suffered  the  distress  of  losing  one  of  our 
men  by  the  calenture,*  nnd  another  man  and  a  boy  washed  overboard  t  About 
the  twelfth  day.  the  weather  nbating  a  little,  the  master  took  an  observation,  u 
well  as  he  could ,  nnd  found  that  he  was  in  latitude  about  1 1  °  N.  but  that  he  was  in 

a  weather  ;  when  before  the  wind,   the  yards  are  to  be  squared,  and  both  forc-tueet* 
hauled  aft. 

•'  Square  fcire  and  aft  the  yards,"  the  mister  calls, 
'  Yon  limoneers '.  her  motion  still  attend. 

For  on  your  steerage  all  our  lives  depend  : 

So,  steady  !  meet  her  !   watch  tbecnriing  prow. 

And  from  the  gale  directly  let  her  go." 

••  Starboard  attain  !"  the  watchful  pilot  cries, 

■  Starboard  '."  (tie  obedient  timoneer  replies  t 

Then  bark  to  port  revolving  at  command. 

The  wheel  mil.  swiftly  through  each  glowing  band. 

The  ship,  no  longer  foundering  by  the  lee, 

Dean  on  her  side  th' inviiions  of  the  tea; 

All  lonely  o'er  the  desert  waste  she  flies, 

Scourg'd  on  by  targes,  storms,  and  bunting  skies. 


So,  with  reiiiilei)  nunc,  ibe  wounded  ship 
Si-iidi  from  the  chasing  waves  along  the  deep  j 
While  dash'd  apart  by  her  dividing  prow. 


Her  long  kt 

.-el  lrerublc: 

i,  and  her  t 

Ilphcav'd  1 

in  Ireme  lie 

lous  height, 

The   hillow 

>  frown,  w 

ilh  fearful 

radiance  briph 

Now  qiuVr 

lopraoit  w: 

IVhilcdeet 

wave  divides  j 

N.~l.™l 

;  lirndln 

e  boirid  vale, 

IlccnWd  s 

.  more  ilie  howlinfi  gale  , 

Till  up  the 

dreadful  hi 

die  flle-, 

Trembling  1 

xn  eat  h  the 

:  current  of 

the  skies. 

F.'cn  h>  she 

climbs  the 

briny  mow 

itain'i  height. 

Then  down 

ihe  black. 

abyss  precli 

gileles  her  fl,,;! 

•  C»r.i*TV*£:-see  p.Ke  11,  note. 

'  Suck  a  MtaVropbe  n  tbuj  afieetingly  painted  (at  piciura  portii).  by  the  bard  of 
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ft  degrees  of  longitude4  difference  from  Cape  St.  Angustrao;  so  that  lie) 
nidged  according  to  the  best  estimation  he  could  make,f  we  were  gotten 
"beyond  the  coast  of  Brazil,  upon  that  of  Guiana, f  between  the  great  river 


the  dark  sen,  who,  after  having  best  sung  its  might,  became  its  prey  ;  he  need  scarcely 
be  named — Falcon  Kit. 

,  "  the  seamen  strive  in  vain, 

Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain » 

Weak  hope  alas  !  they  buffet  long  the  wave, 

And  grasp  at  life,  though  sinking  in  the  grave ; 

Till,  all  exhausted,  and  bereft  of  strength, 

Cerpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length  ; 

The  burying  waters  close  around  their  head ; 

They  sink— for  ever  nurober'd  with  the  dead." 

.  *  Longitude  :— on  the  earth,  is  the  distance  of  any  place,  east  or  west,  from  the 
frst  meridian,  reckoned  on  the  equator ;  or  the  lougitude  of  any  place  is  the  arch  of 
the  equator  between  such  first  meridian,  and  the  meridian  of  that  place.  The  first 
meridian  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  but  chosen  according  to  the  system  of  different  nations  : 
meridians  are  great  circles  passing  through  those  two  points  on  the  earth's  surface, 
called  its  poles,  and  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  equator,  or  intersecting  it  at  right 
angles.  Thus,  longitude  is  reckoned  upon  the  equatorial  line,  and  its  parallels,  at 
latitude  is  upon  the  meridional  lines  of  the  globe.  Longitude  is  now  commonly  computed 
cast  to  180°,  and  west  to  180o  ,  it  has  sometimes,  though  seldom,  been  reckoned  east 
or  west  to  360°,  or  the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe.  It  is  not  very  material 
what  mode  be  used  ;  although  in  favour  of  18*0°  E.  and  180°  W.  may  he  urged,  that 
the  comparison  of  longitude  in  time,  earlier  or  later  than  the  first  meridian,  readily 
applies  ;  which  is  not  the  case  in  reckoning  360°.  Longitude  is  occasionally  expressed 
in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds ;  it  would  have  been  very  convenient  if  that  mode 
of  expression  had  been  always  adopted,  instead  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds;  for 
the  former  if  a  true  and  uniform  scale  of  time  *,  whereas  the  latter  is  d  variable  index 
of  distance,  according  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  in  which  the  estimation  is  made  ;  owing 
to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  degree  of  longitude  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  : 
thus  in  latitude  0,  a  degree  of  longitude  is  =60  miles  ;  in  latitude  45°  it  is  ■=  30  miles  ; 
in  latitude  90°,  it  is  =0.  The  difference  of  longitude  from  Cape  St.  Auuustino,  stated 
m  the  text,  added  to  that  of  the  cape  itself,  recorded  in  a  preceding  note,  gives 
56o  SO'  W.  as  the  ship's  position  when  this  observation  was  made,  or  nearly  in  the 
parallel  of  Trinidad  and  the  meridian  of  Surinam. 

t  •■  Again  the  chief  th'  instructive  chart  extends, 

And  o'er  the  figur'd  plane  attentive  bends; 

To  him  the  motion  of  each  orb  was  known 

That  wheels  around  the  sun's  refulgent  throne ; 

But  here  alas  !  his  science  nought  avails, 

Skill  droops  unequal  and  experience  fails : 

The' different  traverses  since  twilight  made. 

He  on  the  hydrographic  circle  laid  ; 

Then  in  the  graduated  arch  contained 

The  angle  of  lee-way,  seven  points  remained  ; 

Her  place  discovered  by  the  rules  of  ait, 

Unusual  terrors  shook  the  master's  heart." 
This  is  what  is  called  in  nautic  language  "  dead  reckoning  ;"  founded  on  the  courses 
steered,  and  the  direction  of  the  winds,  ascertained  by  the  compass  (see  page  18), 
measured  by  the  log,  and  corrected  by  due  allowance  for  lee-way,  which  is  a  term 
synonymous  to  drift  :  the  result  of  these  traverses  is  discovered  by  collecting  the 
difference  of, latitude,  and  departure  of  ench  course,  and  reducing  the  whole  inio 
one  difference  of  latitude,  and  one  departure,  according  to' the  rules  of  trigonometry. 
This  reduction  will  shew  the  base  and  periarticular  ;  or,  in  other  words'  will  give 
the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure,  to  discover  the  course  and  distance. 

}  Guiava  : — that  country  ouuheX.E.  coast  of  South-America,  bounded  on  the  N.W.  . 
bv  the  river  Orenoko,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Aninzones.     It  has  hitherto  Been  divided 
into  dutch,  french,  and  portnguerc,  Guiana.     Of  these,  the  former  province  is  the 
aortbernioost,  and  its  chief  city  is  called  Surinam ;  in  latitude  about  6*  K,  longitude* 


or  the  main' land ;  whether  inhabited  or  not  inhabited;  and  as  the  rage  of  tha 
wind  was  still  treat,  though  rather  lest  than  at  Erst,  we  could  not  so  much  as 
hope  to  have  the  ship  hold  man;  minutes,  without  breaking  in  pieces,  unless 
the  wind,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  should  immediately  turn  about.  In  a  word, 
we  sat  looking  upon  one  another,  and  expecting  death  every  moment ;  and 
every  man  acting  accordingly,  as  preparing  for  another  world,  fur  there  was  liule 
or  nothing  more  for  us  to  do  in  this :  that  which  whs  our  present  comfort,  and 
all  the  comfort  we  had,  was,  that,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  the  ship  did  not 
break  vet,  and  ihnt  the  master  said,  the  wind  began  to  abate.  Now,  though 
wc  thought  that  the  wind  did  a  little  abate,  yet  the  ship  having  thus  stricken 
upon  the  snnd.  and  sticking  too  fast  for  us  to  expect  her  getting  off,  we  were 
in  a  dreadful  condition  indeed,  and  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  think  of  saving  our 
lives  as  well  ns  we  could.  We  bad  a  boat  at  our  siern  just  before  the  storm, 
but  she  was  first  staved,  by  dashing  against  the  ship's  rudder,  and  in  the  next 
pl.tcr,  she  broke  away,  and  either  sunk,  or  was  driven  off  to  sea  ;  so  there  was 
■o  hope  from  her  :  we  had  another  boat  on  board,  but  how  to  get  her  off  into 
the  sea  was  a  doubtful  thing:  however,  there  was  no  room  to  debate,  for  we 
fancied  the  ship  would  break  in  pieces  every  minute,  and  tome  told  us  sbe  was 
actually  breaking  already.     In  this  distress,  the  mate  of  our  vessel  laid  hold  of 
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■the  boat,  and,  with  the  help  of  tlie  rest  of  (he  men,  they  got  her  filing  over't 
ship's  side ;  and  getting  nit  into  her,  let  her  go,  and  committed  ourselves,  bei 


the 


i  numher,  to  Clod's  mercy,  and  the  MS  :  for,  though  the  storm  •*' 
abated  considerably,  jet  the  surf  went  dreadful  high  upon  the  shore,  and  might 
be  well  called  "  dm  xild  ire,"  as  the  Dutch  call  the  sea  in  a  Sturm. 

And  now  our  case  was  very  dismal  indeed  ;  for  we  all  saw  plainly,  that  the 
aea  went  so  high,  that  t  Lie  boat  could  not  live,  nod  that  we  should  be  inevitably 
drowned.  As  to  making  sail,  we  had  none;  nor,  if  we  had,  could  we  have 
done  any  thing  with  it  j  so  we  worked  at  the  oar  towards  the  land,  though  with 
heavy  hearts,  like  men  going  to  execution  ;  for  we  nil  knew,  that,  when  the  boat 
nil  nearer  to  the  shore,  she  would  be  dashed  in  a  thousand  pieces  by  the 
breach  of  the  sea.  However,  the  wind  driving  us  towards  the  shore,  we  has- 
tened our  destruction  with  our  own  bands,  pulling  as  well  as  we  could  toward! 
knd. 

What  the  shore  was — whether  rock  or  sand— whether  steep  or  shonl — we 
knew  not ;  the.  only  hope  thni  cnuld  rationally  gire  us  the  least  shadow  of 
expectation  was,  if  we  might  happen  into  some  bay,  or  the  mouth  of  some 
river,  where,  by  great  chance,  we  might  hnve  ran  our  boat  in,  or  got  under  the 
lee  of  the  land,  and  perhaps  mode  smooth  water.  But  nothing  of  this  appeared  ; 
and,  as  we  made  nearer  and  nearer  the  shore,  the  laud  looked  more  frightful 
than  the  sea.  After  we  had  rowed,  or  rather  driven,  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
as  we  reckoned  it,  a  raging  ware,  mountain  like,  came  rolling  astern  of  us,  and 
plainly  bade  us  expect  the  roup  de  grace.*  In  a  word,  it  took  us  with  such 
fury,  that  it  overset  the  boat  nt  once  ;  and  separating  us,  as  well  from  the 
boat  as  from  one  another,  pare  us  not  time  hardly  to  say,  "  O  God  ! "  for  we 
were  all  swallowed  up  in  a  it  — 


•  Cou»-os-oBica:— Irani  tl«  French;  literally.  "  stroke  of  grace;"  a  figure  of 
spercb,  borrowrd  from  the  eieculion  of  the  law  upon  criminals  condemned-  in  eases 
..f  peculiar  atrocity,  to  be  broken  up™  'he  wheel  (asit  is  called,  although  Ihe  apparatus 
is  stficilj  »  frame  made  r-wije)  ;  when  i  be  executioner,  10  shorien  the  inffcnngs  of  the 
aatirni  gives  the  last  blow  of  nine  with  his  iron  liar,  across  Ihe  breast,  under  a  humane 
connivance  upon  ibe  part  of  the  nutgislrste,  at  tuck*  dtpartare  from  the  letter  of  Iba 
BobiruJtm  Sin  sue.  E 

(Ma»t-Chrni4cle  EaWaa.] 
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Nothing  can  describe  the  coafusion  of  thought  which  T  felt  when  I  sunk  ;  for, 
although  I  swam  very  well,  yet  I  could  not  deliver  myself  from  the  water,  so  as  to 
draw  my  breath,  till  that  wave  having  driven  me,  or  rather  carried  me,  a  vast  way 
on  towards  the  shore,  and  having  spent  itself,  went  hack,  and  left  me  upon  the 
land  almost  dry,  but  half-dead  with  the  water  I  took  in.  I  had  so  much  presence 
of  mind,  as  well  as  breath  left,  that  seeing  myself  nearer  the  main-land  than  I 
expected,  I  got  upon  my  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  make  on  towards  the  land  at 
fast  as  I  could,  before  another  wave  should  return  and  take  me  up  again  ;  but 
I  toon  found  it  waa^  impossible  to  avoid  it ;  for  I  saw  the  sea  come  after  me  at 
high  at  a  hill,  and  furious  as  an  enemy,  which  1  had  no  means  or  strength  to 
contend  with  ;  my  business  was,  to  hold  my  breath,  and  raise  myself  upon  the 
water,  if  I  could  ;  and  to,  by  swimming,  to  preserve  my  breathing,  and  pilot 
myself  towmrds  the  shore,  if  possible ;  my  greatest  concern  now  being,  that 
the  wave,  as  it  would  carry  me  a  great  way  towards  the  shore  when  it  came  on, 
night  not  carry  me  off  again  with  it,  when  it  gave  back  towards  the  sen.* 

The  wave  that  came  upon  me  again,  buried  me  at  once  ten  or  twenty  feet 
•Seep  in  its  own  body  ;  and  I  could  feel  myself  carried  with  a  mighty  force  and 
swiftness  cowards  the  shore,  a  very  great  way ;  but  I  held  my  breath,  and 
assisted  myself  to  swim  still  forward  with  all  my  might,  I  was  ready  to  hurst 
with  holding  my  breath,  when,  as  I  felt  myself  rising  up,  so,  to  my  immediate 

"         —  , 

tentcner;  which  usually  runs  in  the  words  to  be  «•  broken  alive."    This  metaphor 

is  now  familiarly  applied  in  most  european*  languages,  to  describe  an  abridgement  of 

any  suffering  by  the  act  of  another,  although  the  tendency  thereof  be  fatal. 

#  The  j6t.  t.  for  the  year  1808,  (vol.  six,  page  475)  contains  the  following  practical 
observations  on  the  art  of  swimming,  by  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  r.x.s. — 

"  First,  th«r,  though  the  legs,  arms,  and  head  of  a  human  body,  being  solid 
parts,  are  specifically  somewhat  heavier  than  fresh  water,  yet  the  trunk,  particularly 
the  upper  part,  from  its  hollow  nest,  is  so  much  lighter  than  water,  as  that  the  whole 
of  the  body  taken  together,  is  too  light  to  sink  wholly  under  water,  but  some  part  will 
remain  above,  until  the  lungs  become  filled  with  water ;  which  happens  from  drawing 
water  imo  them  instead  of  air,  when  a  person  in  the  fright  attempts  breathing  while  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  are  under  water. 

"  idly.  That  the  legs  and  arms  are  specifically  lighter  than  salt  water,  and  will  be 
supported  by  it ;  §o  that  a  human  body  would  not  sink  in  salt  water,  though  the  lungs 
were  filled  as  above,  but  from  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  head. 

"  Sdly.  That,  therefore,  a  person  throwing  himself  on  his  back  in  salt  water,  and 
extending  his  arras,  may  easily  lie  so  as  to  keep  bis  mouth  and  nostrils  free  for  breath- 
ing ;  and,  by  a  small  motion  of  bis  hands,  may  prevent  turning,  if  be  should  perceive 
any  tendency  to  it. 

"  4thly.  that,  in  fresh  water,  if  a  man  throws  himself  on  bis  back,  near  the  surface, 
he  c.iunot  long  continue  in  that  situation  but  by  a  proper  action  of  his  hands  on  the 
water.  If  he  uses  no  such  action,  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body  will  gradually 
sink,  1 11  he  comes  into  an  upright  position,  in  which  be  will  continue  suspended,  the 
hollow  of  the  breast  keeping  the  head  uppermost. 

"  5thlv.  But  if,  in  this  trect  position,  the  head  is  kept  upright  above  the  shoulders, 
as  when  we  stand  on  the  ground,  the  immersion  will,  by  the  weight  of  that  part  of  the 
head  that  is  out  of  water,  reach  a  here  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  perhaps  a  little  above  the 
ejes,  so  that  a  nixn  cannot  long  remain  suspended  in  water,  with  his  head  in  that  position. 

*'  Gthlj.  The  body  continued  suspended  as  before,  and  upright,  if  the  bead  J>e 
leaned  quite  back,  so  tiint  the  face  looks  upwards,  all  the  back  part  of  the  head  being 
then  under  water,  and  its  weight  consequently,  in  a  great  measure,  supported  by  ir, 
the  ftice  will  remain  above  water  quite  free  for  breathing,  will  rise  an  inch  higher  every 
inspiration,  wnd  sink  as  much  every  espiration,  but  never  so  low  as  that  the  water  may 
come  over  ih    mouth. 

"  ?thly.  If,  therefore,  a  person,  unacquainted  with  swimming,  aud  falling  acci- 
dentally into  i In-  water,  could  hare  presence  of  min.l  sufficient  to  avoid  struggling  and 
planning,  and  to  let  the  Body  take  this  natural  position,  he  might  continue  long  safe 
from  d row i una,  nil  perhaps  help  would  conir.  For,  as  to  the  clothes,  their  additional 
weight,  while  immersed,  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  water  supporting  it;  though,  when 
be  comes  oat  of  the  water,  he  woujj^fiod  them  very  heavy  indeed." 
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relief,  I  found  my  hend  and  Hands  shoot  out  above  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
*nd  though  it  was  not  two  seconds  of  time  that  I  could  keep  myself  so,  yet  it 
relieved  me  greatly,  gave  me  breath,  and  new  courage.  I  was  covered  again 
with  water  a  good  while*  but  not  so  long  but  I  held  it  out ;  and  finding  the  water 
had  spent  itself  and  began  to  return,  I  struck  forward  against  the  return  of  the 
waves,  and  felt  ground  again  with  my  feet.  I  stood  still  a  few  moments,  to 
recover  breath,  and  till  the  water  went  from  me  ;  then  took  to  my  heels,  and 
ran  with  what  strength  I  had  farther  towards  the  shore.  But  neither,  would 
.this  deliver  me  from  the  fury  of  the  sea,  which  came  pouring  in  after  me  again; 
and  twice  more  I  was  lifted  up  by  the  waves,  and  carried  forwards  as  before, 
the  shore  being  very  flat. 

The  last  time  of  these  two  had  well  nigh  been  fatal  to  me ;  for  the  sea  having 
harried  me  along  as  before,  landed  me,  or  rather  dashed  me,  against  a  piece  of 
a  rock,  with  such  force,  that  it  left  me  senseless,  and  indeed  helpless,  as  to  my 
own  deliverance ;  for  the  blow  taking  my  side  and  breast,  beat  the  breath,  as  it 
were,  quite  out  of  my  body ;  and,  had  the  wave  returned  again  immediately, 
I  must  have  been  strangled  in  the  water  ;  but  I  recovered  a  little  before  toe 
retain  of  it,  and  seeing  I  should  again,  be  covered  with  the  water,  I  resolved  to 
hold  fast  by  a  piece  of  the  rock,  and  so  to  hold  my  breath,  if  possible,  till  the 
stiff  went  back.  Now,  as  the  waves  were  not  so  high  as  the  first,  being  nearer 
land,  I  held  my  hold  till  the  wave  abated,  and  then  fetched  another  run,  which 
brought  me  *o  near  the  shore,  that  the  next  wave,  though  it  went  over  roe,  yet 
did  not  so  swallow  me  up  as  to  carry  roe  away;  and  the  next  run  I  took,- 1  got 
to  the  main-land;  where,  to  my  great  comfort,  I  clambered  up  the  clifts  of  the 
shore,  and  sat  me  down  upon  the  grass,  free  from  danger,  and  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  water. 

[  was  now  landed,  and  safe  on  shore ;  and  began  to  look  up  and  thank  God 
that  my  life  was  saved,  in  a  case  wherein  there  was,  some  minutes  before, 
scarce  any  room  to  hope.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  express  to  the  life,  what 
the  ecstasies  and  transports  of  the  soul  are,  when  it  is  so  saved,  as  I  may  say,  nut 
of  the  grave ;  and  I  did  not  wonder  any  longer  at  the  custom,  that  when  a  male- 
factor, who  has  the  halter  about  his  neck,  is  tied  up,  just  going  to  be  turned  off, 
and  has  a  reprieve  brought  to  him  ;  I  say,  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  bring  a 
surgeon  with  it,  to  let  him  blood  that  very  moment  they  tell  him  of  it,  that  the 
surprise  may  not  drive  the  animal  spirits  from  the  heart,  and  overwhelm  him. 

"  For  sadden  joy  *,  like  griefs,  confound  at  first." 

I  walked  about  on  the  shore,  lifting  up  my  hands ;  ana  my  whole  being,  as 
I  may  say,  wrapt  up  in  the  contemplation  of  my  deliverance;  making  a  thousand 
gestures  and  motions*  which  I  cannot  describe ;  reflecting  upon  all  my  comrades 
that  were  drowned,  and  that  there  should  not  be  one  soul  saved  but  myself; 
for,  as  for  them,  I  never  saw  them  afterwards,  or  any  sign  of  them,  except  three 
of  their  haU,  one  cap,  and  two  shoes  that  were  not  fellows.  I  cast  my  eyes 
to  the  stranded  vessel — when  the  breach  and  froth  of  the  sea  being  so  big  I 
could  hardly  see  it,  it  Jay  so  far  off.  I  considered  how  was  it  possible  I  could  get 
on  shore  ? 

After  I  had  solaced  my  mind  with  the  comfortable  part  of  my  condition,  I  be- 
gan to  look  round  me,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  place  I  was  in,  and  what  was  next  to 
be  done  ;  and  I  soon  found  my  comforts  abate,  and  that,  in  a  word,  I  had  a 
dreadful  deliverance  ,  for  I  was  wet,  had  no  clothes  to  shift  me,  nor  any  thing 
either  to  eat  or  drink,  to  comfort  me  ;  neither  did  I  see  any  prospect  before 
rue,  but  that  of  perishing  with  hunger,  or  being  devoured  by  wdd  beasts  :  and 
that  which  was  particularly  afflicting  to  me  was,  that  I  had  no  weapon,  either  to 
hunt  and  kill  any  creature  for  tny  sustenance,  or  to  defend  myself  against  any 
other  creature  that  might  desire  to  kill  roe  for  theirs.  In  a  word,  I  had  nothing 
about  me  but  a  knife,  a  tobacco- pipe,  and  a  little  tobacco  in  a  box.  This  was 
all  my  provision  ;  and  this  threw  me  into  such  terrible  agonies  of  mind,  that, 
for  a  while!  I  raa  about  like  a  madman.    Night  coming  upon  jne,  I  begun, 
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with  a  heavy  heart,  to  consider  what  would  be  ray  lot,  if  there  were  any  ravenous 
beasts  in  that  country,  seeing  at  night  they  always  come  abroad  for  their  prey. 

A{\  the  remedy  that  offered  to  roy  thoughts,  at  that  time,  was,  to  get  up  into 
a  thick  bushy  tree,  like  a  fir,  but  thorny,  which  grew  near  me,  and  where  I 
resolved  to  sit  all  night,  and  consider  the  next  day  what  death  I  should  die,  for, 
as  yet.  I  saw  no  prospect  of  life.  I  walked  about  a  furlong  from  the  shore,  to 
see  if  I  could  find  any  fresh  water  to  drink,  which  I  did,  to  my  great  joy  ;  and, 
having  drank,  and  put  a  little  tobacco  in  my  mouth,  to  prevent  hunger,  I  went 
to  the  tree,  and  getting  up  into  it,  endeavoured  to  place  myself  so,  as  that,  if 
I  should  sleep,  I  might  not  fall;  and,  having  cut  me  a  short  stick,  like  a 
truncheon,  for  my  defence,  1  took  up  my  lodging ;  and,  haying  been  excessively 
fatigued,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  slept  as  comfortably,  as  I  believe  few  cpuld  have 
done  iu  my  condition  ;  and  found  myself  the  most  refreshed  with  it  that  I  think 
I  ever  was  on  such  an  occasion. 

When  I  waked,  it  was  broad  day,  the  weather  clear,  and  the  storm  abated, 
so  that  the  sea  did  not  rage  and  swell  as  before  ;  hut  that  which  surprised  me 
most  was,  that  the  ship  was  lifted  off  in  the  night  from  the  sand  where  she  lay, 
by  the  swelling  of  the  tide,  and  was  driven  up  almost  as  far  as  the  rock  which 
I  first  mentioned,  where  I  had  been  so  bruised  by  the  wave  dashing  me  against 
it.  This  being  within  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  where  I  was,  and  the  ship 
seeming  to  stand  upright  still,  I  wished  myself  on  board,  that  at  least  I  might 
save  some  necessary  things  for  my  use. 

When  I  came  down  from  my  apartment  in  the  tree,  I  looked  about  me  again, 
and  the  first  thing  I  found  was  the  boat;,  which  lay,  as  the  wind  and  sea  had 
tossed  her  up,  upon  the  land,  about  two  miles  on  my  right  hand.  I  walked  as 
far  as  I  could  upon  the  shore  to  have  got  to  her ;  but  found  a  creek  or  inlet 
of  water,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  broad,  between  me  and  .the  boat;  so  I 
came  back  for  the  present,  being  more  intent  upon  getting  at  the  ship,  where 
I  hoped  to  find  something  for  mf  present  subsistence. 

A  little  after  noou,  I  found  the  sea  very  calm,  and  the  tide9  ebbed  so  far  out, 
that  I  could  come  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ship :  and  here  I  found  a 
fresh  renewing  of  my  grief;  for  I  saw  evidently,  that,  if  we  had  kept  on  board, 
we  had  been  all  safe ;  that  is  to  say,  we  had  all  got  on  shore,  and  I  had  not 
been  so  miserable  as  to  be  left  entirely  destitute  of  all  comfort  and  company, 
as  I  now  was.  This  forced  tears  from  my  eyes  again ;  but  as  there  was  little  relief 
in  that,  1  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the  ship;  so  I  pulled  off  my  clothes, 
for  the  weather  was  hot  to  extremity,  and  took  the  water :  but,  when  I  came 
to  the  ship,  my  difficulty  was  still  greater,  to  know  how  to  get  on  board  ;  for  as 
she  lay  aground,  and  high  out  of  the  water,  there  was  nothing  within  my  reach 
to  lay  hold  of.  I  swam  round  her  twice,  and  the  second  time  I  spied  a  small 
piece  of  a  rope,  which  I  wondered  I  did  not  see  at  first,  hang  down  by  the 
fore-chains, t  so  low  as  that,  with  great  difficulty,  I  got  hold  of  it,  and,  by  the 

•  Tide: — a  periodical  motion  of  the  waters  of  the  sea;  called  also  the  flax  and 
reflux,  or  the  ebb  and  flow.  When  the  motion  of  the  water  is  against  the  wind,  it  is 
called  a  weather-tide ;  when  wind  and  tide  go  the  same  way,  lee-tide ;  when  it  runs 
very  strong,  it  is  called  a  bore.  To  tide  it  over,  or  up  into,  any  place,  is  to  go  with 
tide,  either  ebb  or  flood,  as  long  as  that  lasis  ;  then  to  stay  at  anchor  all  the  time  of 
contrary  tide  ;  and  thus  to  act  in  again  with  the  return  of  the  next  tide.  It  is  said  to 
flow  tide  and  half-tide,  allowing  six  hours  to  a  tide,  when  the  tide  runs  three  hours  in 
the  offing  longer  than  it  does  by  the  shore ;  but  by  longer,  they  do  not  mean  its  running 
more  hours;  but  that,  if  it  be  high  water  ashore  at  twelve,  it  will  not  be  so  in  the  offing 
till  three*  An  hour  and  a  hair  longer  makes  tide  and  quarter- tide,  three-fourths  of  an 
hour  longer. makes  tide  and  half-quarter  tide,  ficc.  When  the  moon  is  in  the  first  and 
third  quarter,  t.  e.  when  she  is  new  and  full,  the  rides  are  high  and  swift,  and  are 
Called  spring-tides  ;  when  she  is  in  the  second  and  last  quarter,  the  tides  are  lower  and 
flower;  and  called  neap-tides. 

f  Foas-CHaiKS : — in  ship-building,  are  those  irons  whereby  the  shrouds  of  the 
ftre-msst  are  made  fast  to  the  chain-wales;  which  latter  are  tkc  broad  ledges  mads  , 
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kelp  of  that  rope,  got  into  the  forecastle  of  the  ship.  Here  I  found  that  th* 
ship  was  bulged,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  water  in  her  hold  ;  but  that  she  laic 
so  on  the  side  of  a  bank  of  hard  sand,  or  rather  earth,  that  her  stern  lay  liftejj 
op  upon  the  bank,  and  her  head  low, Almost  to  the  water.  By  this  nvans,  a** 
her  quarter  was  free,  and  all  that  was  in  that  part  wns  dry  ;  for  you  may  l»e  sure 
my  first  work  was  to  search  and  to  see  what  was  spoiled  and  what  was  free :  andt 
first,  I  found,  that  all  the  ship's  provisions  were  dry  and  untouched  by  the  water; 
and,  being  very  well  disposed  to  eat,  I  went  to  the  bread-room,  and  filled  ray 
bands  with  biscuit,  and  eat  it  as  I  went  about  other  things,  for  I  had  no  time  to  lose. 
I  also  found  in  ^he  cabin  some  rum,*  of  which  I  took  a  large  dram,  and  which, 
indeed,  I  had  need  enough  of,  to  inspirit  me  for  what  was  before  me.  #  Now  I 
wanted  nothing  but  a  boat  to  convey  many  things,  which  I  foresaw  would  be 
fery  necessary  to  me. 

It  was  in  vain  to  sit  still,  and  wish  for  what  was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  ex* 
trenrity  roused  my  application  ;  we  had  several  spare  yards,  two  or  three  large 
spars  of  wood,  and  a  spare  top-mast  or  two  in  the  ship :  I  resolved   to  fall-to 

. ; 1 — ; 

projecting  horizontally  from  a  ship's  sides,  to  which  with  chains,  the  shrouds  are  fastened, 
and  by  them  spread  out,.the  better  to  secure  the  roasts.  As  the  "  fore-chains  "  are  those 
of  the  above-described  irons  appertaining  unto  the  rigging  of  the  fore-roast,  so  there 
are  similar  irons  to  which  the  shrouds  of  the  other  roasts  aie  extended,  and  which  are' 
denominated  main  or  in  ire  n- chains,  after  the  masts  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
Sh roods,  from  the  saxon  $crud,  consist  of  a  range  of  thick  ropes,  stretching  downwards 
from  the  mast-heads,  to  the  right  and  led  sides  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  support  the  masts, 
and  enable  them  to  carry  sail j  they  are  also  used  as  ladders,  by  which  seamen  ascend 
Id  execute  whatever  is  wanting  to  he  done  about  the  sails  and  rigging. 

*  Rum  :— «  vinous  spirit,  drawn  by  distillation  from  sugar-canes.  The  word  rum 
u  the  name  it  bears  among  native  Americans.  Rum  is  very  hot  and  inflammable,  and 
is  in  the  same  use  among  the  natives  of  the  sugar  countries,  as  brandy  among  the 
French.  Rum  differs  from  what  we  simply  call  sugar-spirit,  in  that  it  contains  more  of  the 
essential  oil  of  the  sugar-cane  ;  a  great  deal  of  raw  juice  an^  parts  of  the  cane  itself 
being  often  fermented  in  the  liquor,  or  solution,  of  which  the  ruru  is  prepared.  The 
anctuous  or  oily  quality  of  rum  is  often  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  quantity  of  fat 
ascd  in  boiling  the  sugar ;  which  fat,  indeed,  of  course,  will  usually  give  a  stinking  flavour 
to  the  spirit  in  distillations  of  the  sugar-liquor  or  wash,  from  oar  refining  sugar-houses; 
bat  this  is  nothing  like  the  genuine  flavour  of  run>  which  is  really  the  direct  produce  of 
the  cane.  The  method  of  making  rum  is  this  : — When  a  sufficient  stock  of  the  materials- 
is  got  together,  they  add  water  to  them,  and  ferment  them  in  the  common  method, 
although  the  fermentation  is  always  carried  on  very  slowly  at  first j  because,  at  tha 
beginning  of  toe  season  for  making  rum  in  the  islands,  they  want  3  est,  or  some  other 
fermenting  agent,  to  make  it  work  ;  bat,  by  degrees,  after  this,  they  procure  a  sufficient 
qoantky  of  the  ferment,  which  rises  up  as  a  head  to  the  liquor  in  the  operation,  and 
thus  they  are  able  afterwards  to  ferment  and  make  their  rum  with  a  great  deal  of 
expedition,  and  in  large  quantities. 

When  the  wash  is  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree  of  acidity,  the  distillation  is 
carried  ou  in  the  common  way,  and  the  spirit  is  made  up  proof ;  although  sometimes  it 
is  reduced  to  a  much  greater  strength,  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  alcohol,  or  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  and  is  then  called  double  distdled  rum.  It  might  be  easy  to  rectify  the 
spirit,  and  bring  it  to  much  greater  purity,  than  we  usually  find  it  to  be  of;  for  it  brings 
over  in  the  distillation  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  oil ;  and  this  is  often  so  disagreeable* 
that  the  rum  must  be  suffered  to  lie-by  a  long  time  to  mellow,  before  it  can  be  used  ; 
whereas,  if  well  rectified,  it  would  grow  mellow  much  sooner,  and  would  have  a  muck 
less  potent  flavour.  The  best  state  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for  exportation  and  other  uses, 
is  doubtless  that  of  alcohol.  In  this  manner,  it  would  be  transportable  in  one  half  the 
balk  it  usually  is,  and  might  be  let  oown  to  the  common  proof  strength  with  water 
when  necessary.  For  the  common  nse  of  making  punch,  it  would  likewise  serve  much 
better  in  the  state  of  alcohol,  as  the  taste  would  he  cleaner,  and  the  strength  might 
always  be  regulated  to  a  mach  greater  exactness  than  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  only 
ase  to  which  it  would  not  serve  so  well  in  this  action,  would  be,  the  common  practice, 
#f  adulteration  among  our  distillers ;  for,  when  they  want  to  mix  a  large  portion  of 
spirit  with  tin  rum,  their  business  is,  to  have  it  oX  the  proof  strength,  and  as 


JbwKng- pieces  in  the  great  cabio,  and  two  pistols  ;  these  I  secured  first,  with 
tome  powder  horns  and  a  small  bag  of  shot,  and  two  old  rusty  swords.  I  knew 
there  were  three  barrels  of  powder  in  the  ship,  but  knew,  not  where  our  gunner 
bid  stowed  them  ;  however,  with  much  search,  I  found  them,  two  were  dry  and 
gtud,  the  third  had  taken  water.  Those  two  I  got  to  my  raft,  with  the  arm*. 
Aud  now  I  thought  myself  pretty  well  freighted,  and  began  to  think  how  I  should 
get  to  shore  with  them,  having  neither  sail,  oar,  nor  rudder ;  and  the  least  cap* 
tuft*  of  wind  would  have  overthrown  all  my  navigation. 

1  had  three  eocouragements :  1st.  A  smooth,  calm,  sea:  2d.  The  tide  rising* 
and  setting  in  to  the  shore :  3d.  What  little  wind  there  was,  blew  me  towards 
the  land.  And  thus,  having,  at  last,  found  two  or  three  broken  oars  belonging 
to  the  boat,  with  this  cargo  I  put  to  sea.  For  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  my  raft 
went  very  well,  on  1»  that  I  found  it  drive  a  little  distant  from  the  place  where  I 
bad  landed  before ;  by  which  I  perceived,  that  there  was  some  indraft  of  the 
water,  and  consequently  I  hoped  to  find  some  creek  or  river  there,  which  I 
might  make  use  of  as  a  port  to  get  to  land  with  my  cargo.  As  I  imagined,  so 
it  was :  there  appeared  before  me  a  little  opening  of  the  land,  and  I  found  a 
sjtrosg  current  of  the  tide  set  into  it ;  so  I  guided  mv  raft,  as  well  as  I  could,  to 
get  into  the  middle  of  the  stream.  But  here  I  had  like  to  have  suffered  a  second 
shipwreck,  which,  if  I  had,  I  think  verily  would  have  broken  my  heart;  for, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  coast,  my  raft  ran  aground  at  one  end  jof  it  upon  a  shoal, 
and  not  being  aground  at  the  other  end,  it  wanted  tut  a  little  that  all  my  cargo 
had  slipped  off  towards  that  end  that  was  afloat,  and  so  fallen  into  the  water. 
I  did  my  utmost,  by  setting  my  back  against  the  chests,  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  but  could  not  thrust  off  the  raft  with  all  my  strength  ;  neither  durst  I 

the  Go*  arac  is  this  t  The  juice  of  the  trees  is  not  procured  in  the  way  of  tapping,  as 
we  do;  but  the  operator  provides  himself  with  a  parcel  of  earthen  pots,  with  bellies 
and  necks,  like  our  ordinary  bird-bottles;  he  makes  fast  a  number  of  these  to  his  girdle, 
and  any  way  else  that  he  commodionsly  can  about  him.  Thus  equipped,  he  climbs  up 
the  trunk  of  a  cocoa  tree;  and,  when  be  comes  to  the  bough?,  he  takes  out  his  knife, 
and  cutting  off  one  of  the  small  knots  or  buttons,  he  applies  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to 
the  wound,  fastening  it  to  the  bough  with  a  bandage  :  in  the  same  manner  he  cuts  off 
other  buttons,  and  fastens  on  his  pots,  till  the  whole  number  is  used  ;  this  is  done  in  the 
evening,  and  descending  from  the  tree,  he  leaves  them  till  the  next  morning,  when  he 
takes  off  the  bottles  which  are  mostly  filled,  and  empties  the  juice  iuto  the  proper 
receptacle.  This  is  repeated  every  ni^ht  till  a  sufficient  quantity  is  produced,  and  the 
whole  then  being  put  together,  is  left  to  ferment,  which  it  soon  does.  When  the  fer- 
mentation is  over,  and  the  liquor  or  wash  is  become  a  little  tart,  it  is  put  into  the  still, 
and  a  fire  being  made,  the  still  is  suffered  to  work  as  long  as  that  which  comes  over  has 
any  considerable  taste  of  spirit.  The  liquor  thus  procured,  is  the  low  wine  of  arac,  and 
this  is  so  poor  a  liquor,  that  it  will  soon  corrupt  and  spoil,  if  not  distilled  again,  to  sepa- 
rate some  of  its  phlegm ;  they,  therefore,  immediately  after  pour  back  this  low  wine  into 
the  still,  and  rectify  it  to  that  weak  state  of  proof-spirit,  in  which  we  find  it.  The  arac  we 
meet  with,  notwithstanding  its  being  of  a  proof-test,  according  to  the  way  of  judging  by 
the  crown  of  bubbles,  holds  but  a  sixth,  and,  sometimes,  hut  an  eighth,  part  of  alcohol, 
or  pure  spirit ;  whereas  our  other  spirits,  when  they  shew  that  prook  are  generally 
esteemed  to  hold  one  half  pure  spirit.  (Shaw's  Essay  on  Distilling.)  There  is  a  paper 
of  observations  on  arac,  in  the  Melanges  <TllisU>irt  naturcUe :  (tome  v.  p.  SOS.)  By  fer- 
J&enting,  distilliug,  and  rectifying,  the  juice  of  the  american  maple  which  has  much 
the  same  taste  as  that  of  the  cocoa,  the  author  says,  he  made  arac  not  in  the  least  infe- 
rior to  any  that  comes  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  he  thinks  the  juice  of  the  sycamore, 
and  of  the  birch  trees,  would  equally  answer  the  end.  Besides  the  common  sorts  of 
Goa  and  Batavia  arac,  there  are  two  others  less  generally  known  :  these  are  the  bitter 
arac,  and  the  black  arac.  It  is  certain  that  the  flavor  of  the  several  kinds  of  arac  differ 
as  much  from  each  other,  as  those  of  rum,  or  of  brandy,  or  any  other.spirituous  liquor 
of  Europe,  It  is  said,  that  the  Chinese  import  from  their  own  country  to  Batavia,  a 
Jwt  fiery  spirit,  called  samchtu,  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration  ;  but  it  may  be  that 
this  is  only  for  (he  use  of  the  chuieseJnhabitaiiU  of  that  settlement  (MiiBVa**s 
Oriental  Cv«**rcr.— Ibl  J.) 
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atir  from  the  posture X  was  in,  but  holding  up  the  che9ts  with  all  my  might,  I  stood 
in  that  manner  near  half  an  hour,  in  which  time,  the  rising  of  the  water  brought, 
me  a  little  more  upon  a  level ;  and  a  little  after,  the  water  still  rising,  my  raft 
floated  again,  and  I  thrust  her  off  with  the  oar  I  had  into  the  channel,  and  then 
driving  up  higher,  I  at  length  found  myself  in  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  with 
land  on  both  sides,  and  a  stroug  current  or  tide  running  up.  1  looked  on  both 
aides  for  a  proper  place  to  get  to  shore,  for  I  was  not  willing  to  be  driven  too 
high  up  the  river ;  hoping,  in  time,  to  see  some  slup  at  sea ;  and,  therefore, 
resolved  to  place  myself  as  near  the  coast  as  I  could. 

At  length  I  spied  a  little  cove  on  the  right*  shore  of  the  creek,  to  which,  with 
gi eat  pain  and  difficulty,  I  guided  my  raft,  and,  at  last,  got  so  near,  as  that, 
reaching  ground  with  my  oar,  I  could  thrust  her  directly  in ;  but  here  I  had  like 
to  have  dipped  all  my  cargo  into  the  sea  again ;  for  that  shore,  sloping  pretty 
steep,  there  was  no  place  to  land,  but  where  one  end  of  my  float,  if  it  ran  on  shore, 
would  lie  so  high,  and  the  other  sink  lower,  as  before,  that  it  would  endanger  my 
cargo  again.  All  that  I  could  do  was,  to  wait  till  the  tide  was  at  the  highest, 
keeping  the  raft  with  my  oar  like  an  anchor,  to  hold  the  side  of  it  fast  to  the  shore, 
sear  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  which  I  expected  the  water  would  flow  over;  and 
so  it  did.  As  soon  as  I  found  water  enough,  for  my  raft  drew  about  a  foot  of 
water,  I  thrust  her  upon  that  flat  piece  of  ground,  and  there  fastened  or  moored 
her,  by  sticking  my  two  broken  oars  into  the  ground,  one  on  one  side,  near  one 
end,  and  one  on  the  other  side,  near  the  other  end  :  and  thus  I  lay  till  the  water 
ebbed  away,  and  left  ray  raft  and  all  my  cargo  safe  on  shore. 

My  next  work  was,  to  view  the  country,  and  seek  a  proper  place  for  my 
habitation,  and  where  to  stow  jxiy  goods,  to  secure  them  from  whatever  mighc 
happen.  Where  I  was,  I  yet  knew  not;  whether  on  the  continent  or  on  an 
island;  whether  inhabited  or  not  inhabited ;  whether  in  danger  of  wild  beasts, 
or  not.  There  was  a  hill,  not  above  a  mile  from  me,  which  rose  up  very  steep 
&nd  high,  and  which  seemed  to  overtop  some  other  bills,  which  lay,  as  in  a  ridge 
from  it,  northward.  I  took  one  of  the  fowling  pieces,  one  of  the  pistols,  and  a 
horn  of  powder  ;  and,  thus  armed,  I  travelled  for  discovery  up  to  the  top  of 
that  bill ;  where,  after  I  had,  with  great  labour  and  difficulty,  got  up  to  the  top, 
1  sarr  my  fate  to  my  great  affliction,  that  I  was  in  an  island,  environed  every 
way  with  the  sea,  no  land  to  be  seen,  except  some  rocks,  which  lay  a  great 
way  off,  and  two  islands,  smaller  than  this,  which,  lay  about  three  leagues 
to  the  west. 

I  found  also  that  the  island  I  was  in  was  uncultivated,  and,  as  I  saw  good 
reason  to  believe,  uninhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts,  or,  fowls  ;  of  the  former, 
however,  I  discovered  none  ;  although  I  saw  abundance  of  the  latter  ;  but  knew 
not  their  kinds  ;  neither  when  I  killed  them,  could  I  tell  what  was  fit  for  food, 
and  what  not.  At  my  coining  back,  I  shot  at  a  great  bird,  which  I  saw  sitting 
upon  a  tree,  on  the  side  of  a  great  wood.  I  belive  it  was  the  first  gun  that  had 
been  fired  there  since  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  1  had  no  sooner  fired,  but,  from 
all  the  parts  of  the  wood  there  arose  an  innumerable  number  of  fowls,  of  many 
sorts,  making  a  confused  screaming,  and  crying,  every  one  according  to  his  usual 
note:  but  not  one  of  them  of  any  kind  that  1  knew.  As  for  the  creature  I  killed, 
1  took  it  to  be  a  kind  of  a  hawk,  its  colour  and  beak  resembling  that  bird,  but 
it  had  no  talons  or  claws  more  tlian  common.  Its  flesh  was  carrion  and  fit 
for  nothing. 

Contented  with  this  discovery,  I  came  back  to  my  raft,  and  fell  to  work,  to 


•  It  khould  seem  that  R.  C.  here  speaks  wiih  reference  to  himself,  when  entennjg 
the  creek  j  otherwise,  in  employing  the  terms  right  or  left,  to  describe  situation  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  k  is  almost  invariably  understood  that  the  spectator's  view  is  directed 
down  the  stream,  or  with  his  back  towards  its  source.  This  arbitrary  mode  of  expression 
is  adopted  to  avoid  ambiguity  when  the  course  of  a  river  may  become  so  very  winding, 
as  to  render  geographical  terms  no  longer  strictly  applicable. 
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tiring  my  cargo  on  shore,  which  took  me  op  the  rest  of  that  day ;  what  to  do 
with  myself  at  night,  I  knew  not,  nor,  indeed,  where  to  rest  ;  for  I  was  afraid  to 
lie  down  on  the  ground,  not  knowing,  but  s<»me  wild  beast  might  devour  me  ; 
though,  as  1  afterwards  found,  there  was  really  no  need  for  those  fears.  How- 
ever, as  well  as  1  could,  I  barricadoed*  myself  around  with  the  chests  and  boards 
that  I  had  brought  on  shore,  and  made  a  kind  of  hut  for  that  night's  lodging,  AS 
tor  food,  I  yet  knew  not  which  way  to  supply  myself,  except  that  I  had  seen 
two  or  three  creatures  like  hares,  run  out  of  the  wood  where  1  shot  the  fowl. 

I  now  began  to  consider,  that  I  might  still  get  a  great  many  things  out  of  the 
ship,  which  would  he  useful  to  me,  and  particularly  some  of  the  rigging  and  sails, 
and  such  other  things  as  might  come  to  land ;  and  I  resolved  to  make  another 
voyage  on  board  the  vessel,  if  possible.  And,  as  I  knew  that  the  first  storm  that 
blew  must  necessarily  break  her  all  in  pieces,  I  resolved  to  set  all  other  things 
•part,  until  I  got  exery  thing  out  of  the  ship  that  I  could.  Then  I  called  a 
council,  that  is  to  say,  in  my  thoughts,  whether  I  should  take  back  the  raft ;  but 
this  appeared  impracticable  ;  6o  1  resolved  to  go  as  before,  when  the  tide  was 
down  ;  and  I  did  so,  only  that  I  stripped  before  I  went  from  my  hut ;  having 
nothing  on  but  a  chequered  shirt,  a  pair  of  liuen  drawers,  and  a  pair  of  pumps 
oq  my  feet. 

1  got  on  hoard  the  ship  as  before,  and  prepared  a  second  raft ;  and,  having 
bad  experience  of  the  first,  I  neither  made  this  so  unwieldy,  nor  loaded  it  so 
bard  ;  but  yet  I  brought  away  several  things  very  useful  to  me  ;  as,  first,  in  the 
carpenter's  stores,  I  found  two  or  three  bags  full  of  nails  and  spikes,  a  ereat 
screw-jack,  a  dozen  or  two  of  hatchets  ;  and  above  all,  that  most  useful  thing, 
called  a  grind-stone.  All  these  1  secured  togeihe-,  with  several  things  belonging 
to  the  gunner ;  particularly  two  or  three  iron  crows,  two  barrels  of  musket  bul- 
lets, seven  muskets,  and  another  fowling-piece,  with  some  small  quantity  of 
powder  more  ;  a  large  bug-full  of  small-shot,  and  a  great  roll  of  sheet  lend  ;  but 
this  last  was  so  heavy,  I  could  not  hoist  it  up  to  get  it  over  the  ship's  side.  lie* 
aides  these  things,  I  took  all  the  mens'  clothes  that  1  could  find,  and  a  spare  fore* 
top  sail,  a  hammoc,+  and  some  bedding  ;  with  this  1  loaded  uiy  second  raft,  and 
brought  them  all  safe  on  shore,  to  my  very  great  comfort. 

•  Barkicado: — (barricade,  sub»tantive;  barricader,  verh ;  French.)  n  partition, 
screen,  or  fence,  either  such  as  is  made  in  haste  with  timber,  plai  k.«,  barrels,  sandbags, 
or  any  other  materials,  at  hand,  for  temporary  use  ;  or  of  les>s  ruoY  formation,  and  for 
more  permanent  purpose,  such  as  are  placed  within,  or  raised  around  the  gunwale  of, 
m  ship  for  defence  against  musketry  ;  into  the  construction  of  which  enter  iron-plates, 
Cork,  rope,  &c. 

f  Hammocs  orHamaco,  (hamac,  branle,  French)  a  kind  of  hanging  bed,  suspended 
between  two  trees  posts,  hooks,  or  the  like  ;  much  used  throughout  the  West  Indies,  as 
also  on  board  of  ships.  The  Indians  bann  their  hammocs  to  tree?,  and  thus  secure  them* 
•elves  from  wild  beasts  and  insects,  which  render  lying  on  the  ground  there  vary  dan- 
gerous. The  people  of  the  Caribee  Islands,  are  wondtrfulh  superstitious  with  regard 
to  their  hammocs,  and  do  not'mnke  them  without  ronny  ceremonies.  According  toF. 
Plvmier,  who  has  often  made  use  of  the  hammoc  in  the  Indies,  it  consists  of  a  large 
Strong  coverlet,  or  sheet  of  coarse  cotton,  about  six  feet  square;  on  two  opposite  sides 
are  loops  of  the  same  stuff,  through  which  a  string  is  run,  and  thereof  other  loops  are 
Ibrnfed  ;  all  which  are  tied  together  with  a  cord ;  and  thus  is  the  whole  fastened  to 
two  neighbouring  trees  in  the  field,  or  on  two  hooks  In  house?.  This  kind  of  couch 
serves,  at  the  same  time,  for  bed,  quilts,  sheets,  pillow,  &c  The  hammoc  used  on 
board  of  ships  is  made  of  a  piece  of  canvas,  sis  feet  long,  and  three  feet  wide,  gathered 
or  drawn  together  by  rlnes,  and  suspended  by  a  laniard  at  each  end  :  there  are  usually 
Irom  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  breadth  allowed  between  decks  for  every  hammoc  in 
a  ship  of  war ;  bat  this  *pace  mast,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  number  of  the  crew, 
&c.  In  time  of  battle,  the  hammocs  and  bedding  are  firmly  corded  and  fifed  hi  the 
nettings  around  the  quarter  deck,  or  wherever  the  men  are  too  much  ei posed  to  the 
view  or  t re  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Ls-Cat  contrived  a  hammoc  of  Turkey  leather*,  which 
may  he  easily  raised  or  let  down,  with  •  sick  perseo  i*  it,  by  ropes,  tad  smiiUttw  (£*#* 
Trans.  No.  40*8.) 
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I  was  under  some  apprehensions,  lest,  during  my  absence  from  the  land,  my 
provisions  on  shore  might  be  devoured :  but,  when  I  came  back,  I  found  no 
sign  of  any  visitor,  only  there  sat  a  creature,  like  a  wild  cat,  upon  one  of  thtj 
chests,  which,  when  I  came  towards  it,  ran  away  a  little  distance,  and  then  stood 
•till.  She  sat  very  composed  and  unconcerned,  and  looked  full  in  my  (ace,  at 
if  she  had  a  mind  to  be  acquainted  with  me.  I  presented  my  gun  at  her,  but 
as  the  did  not  understand  it,  she  was  perfectly  unconcerned  at  it,  nor  did  she  offer 
Co  stir  away  ;  upon  which  I  tossed  her  a  bit  of  biscuit,  although,  by  the  way,  I 
was  not  very  free  of  it,  for  my  store  was  not  great ;  however,  I  spared  her  a  bit. 
€  say,  and  she  went  to  it,  smelled,  ate  it,  and  looked,  as  pleased,  tor  more ;  but  I 
thanked  her,  and  could  spare  no  more ;  so  she  marched  off. 

Having  got  my  second  cargo  on  shore  (though  1  was  fain  to  open  the  barrels 
of  powder,  and  bring  them  by  parcels,  for  they  were  too  heavy,  being  large  casks), 
1  went  to  work  to  make  me  a  little  tent,  with  the  sail,  and  some  poles,  which  I 
cut  for  that  purpose :  and  into  this  tent  1  brought  every  thing  that  I  knew  would 
spoil  either  with  rain  or  sun  ;  and  I  piled  all  the  empty  chests  and  casks  up  in  a 
circle  round  the  tent,  to  fortify  it  from  any  sudden  attempt  either  from  man  or 
besst.  When  I  had  done  this,  I  blocked  up  the  door  of  the  tent  with  some 
boards  within,  and  an  empty  chest  set  up  on-end  without ;  and  spreading  one 
of  the  beds  upon  the  ground,  laying  my  two  pistois  just  at  my  head,  and  my  gun. 
st  length, by  me,  I  weut  to  bed,  for  the  first  time,  and  slept  very  quietly  ail 
night,  as  I  was  very  weary  and  heavy  ;  for  the  night  before,  I  had  slept  little* 
and  had  laboured  very  hard  all  day,  as  well  to  fetch  all  those  things  from  the 
ship,  as  to  get  them  on  shore. 

I  had  the  biggest  magazine  of  all  kinds  now,  that  ever  was  laid  up,  I  believe, 
for  one  man ;  but  I  was  not  satisfied  still ;  for,  while  tbe  ship  sat  upright  in  that 
posture,  I  thought  I  ought  to  get  every  thing  out  of  her  that  I  could  :  so  every 
day,  at  low  water,  I  went  on  board,  and  brought  away  something  or  other  :  but, 

rirticularly,  the  third  time  I  went,  I  brought  away  as  much  of  the  rigging  as. 
could,  as  also  the  small  cordage,  and  twine,  I  could  get,  with  a  piece  of  spare 
canvas,  which  was  to  mend  the  sails  upon  occasion,  and  the  barrel  of  wet  gun* 
powder.  In  a  word,  I  brought  away  all  the  sails  first  and  last;  only  that  I  was 
nun  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  bring  as  much  at  a  time  as  I  could;  for  they  were 
DO- more  useful  to  be  sails,  but  as  mere  canvas  only. 

But  that  which  comforted  me  still  more  was,  that,  last  of  all,  after  I  had  made 
five  or  six  such  voyages  as  these,  and  thought  1  had  nothing  more  to  expect  from 
the  ship  that  was  worth  my  meddling  with  ;  I  say,  after  all  this,  I  found  a  great 
hogshead  of  bread,  three  large  runlets  of  rum  or  spirits,  a  box  of  sugar,*  and  a 

*  Sugar  : — The  re-mention  of  this  sal  me  substance  affords  opportunity  tor  supplying 
some  additional  memoranda  to  the  former  note  on  this  article  (p.  35),  which  could  not 
be  introduced  therein  without  exceeding  the  necessary  bounus  of  annotation.  Besides 
She  two  biblical  passages,  referring  to  the  "  sweet  cane,"  quoted  in  that  note  ;  there  is 
a  third,  wherein  is  said,  "  Take  of  sweet  calamus  250  shekels."  (Exodus,  xx»  23)  which 
hat  led  the  editor  into  the  following  researches  concerning  that  plant  also  ; — 

Cabmus  aromdticui,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  spicy  bitterish  root,  produced  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  water-plant,  growing  in  the  Levant,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  England.  The 
best  is  that  which  is  greyish  without,  reddish  within,  its  pulp  white,  and  taste  somewhat 
bitter  ;  but  its  leaves,  as  well  as  roots,  sweet-scented.  The  agreeable  flavour  and  pecu- 
liar taste  of  the  root  are  owing  to  an  essential  oil.  (Neumann.)  CaUtmui  odoratu*,  in 
the  Mattria  Medic  a,  the  name  of  a  reed  of  the  East  Indies,  of  a  very  sweet  smell.  Our 
cmimmus  aremctiens,  which  is  the  root  of  a  water-plant,  is  a  very  different  substance. 
Acona,  a  medicinal  plant  of  tbe  flag  kind  ;  frequently  confounded  by  the  antient,  and 
also  by  the  modem  apothecaries,  with  the  cuUtmus  anmaHcui.  It  appertains  to  the 
class  of  ktxundria  monogynia,  in  the  Linnssan  system.  They  are  distingouhed  by  this, 
that  from  the  middle  of  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  latter,  there  arises  a  longish  cluster  of 
an  infinity  of  little  flower?,  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  and  resembling  macro-viper, 
mr  song  peppct.  The  other  is  a  common  flag-flower.  It  is  the  root  e*lj  uf  theviconu 
ejsed  ia  physic  j  and  to  which  we  asually  apply  the  name.    Ths  iusjjmts-  erpUMfr 
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barrel  of  fine  floor ;  tfcis  was  surprising  to  me,  because  I  bad  given  orer  expecting 
any  more  provisions,  except  what  was  spoiled*  by  the  water.  I  soon  emptied 
the  hogshead  of  .that  bread,  and  wrapped  it  up,  parcel  by  parcel,  in  pieces  of 
the  sails,  which  I  cut  out ;  and  in  a  word,  I  got  all  this  safe  on  shore  also.    The . 


tics*  is  brought  from  Lithuania  and  Tartar?  ;  it  is  knotty,  reddish  without,  and  white 
within,  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  half  a  foot  long.  It  is  spicy  and  bitterish,  and 
used  in  cephalic  and  stomachic  composition.  It  is  also  au  ingredient  in  the  Tkeriaca  An* 
dromachi.  Its  principal  use  is  in  internal  obstructions ;  in  the  coolie,  dec.  Some  rank 
gtdangaU  as  a  species  of  acorns,  Acorus  adulterinus,  or  vulgaris,  in  the  Materia  Medic* 
toe  name  of  the  root  of  the  iris  hiteapalustris,  or  common  yellow  water  flag-flower/ 
(Cyclopaedia)  Milborn  {Oriental  Commerce  ;  i.  105),  enumerates  acona  or  calamus 
aromaticus,  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  in  a  list  of  articles  procurable  at  Moka ;  and 
describes  it  as  a  reed  or  knotty  root,  about  the  sise  of  a  little  finger,  several  inches  long, 
reddish  externally,  internally  of  a  while  colour,  full  of  joint*,  somewhat  flatted  on  the 
side,  and  of  a  loose  spongy  texture  ;  its  smell  strong,  the  taste  warm,  bitterish  and  aro- 
matic," &lc  It  is  a  question  not  yet  decided  anions  botanists,  ficc.  whether  the  antients 
were  acquainted  with  this  cane,  and  whether  they  knew  bow  to  express  the  juice  from 
the  same.  What  we  can  gather  from  the  arguments  ad  ra need  on  either  side  is,  that,  if 
they  knew  the  cane  and  juice,  they  did  not  know  the  art  of  condensing,  hardening,  and 
whitening  it,  and,  of  consequence,  they  knew  nothing  of  our  sugar.  Some  antient 
authors,  indeed,  seem  to  mention  sugar,  under  the  name  of  *'  indian  salt ,"  but  they  add, 
that  it  oused  out  of  the  cane  itself,  and  there  hardened  like  a  gum  ;  and  wasetcn  friable 
between  the  teeth,  like  our  common  salt ;  whereas  sugar  is  expressed  by  a  machine,  and 
coagulated  by  fire.  Theirs,  Salmasius  (Plinianae  ExercU*  torn.  i.  p.  716.)  tells  ns, 
was  cooling  aud  loosening  ;  whereus  ours,  the  same  author  asserts,  is  hot,  and  excite* 
thirst*  Hence,  some  have  imagined  that  the  ancient  and  modern  sugar  plants  were 
different ;  but  Malth  ioi  us  on  Dioscorides,  c.  75,  makes  no  doubt  they  were  the  same ; 
and  others  are  even  of  opinion,  that  ours  has  a  laxative  virtue,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
antients,  and  (hat  it  purges  pituita.  The  generality  of  authors,  however,  agree,  that 
the  ancient  sugar  was  much  better  than  the  modem  ;  as  consisting  of  ouly  the  finest  and 
maturelt  parts,  which  made  themselves  a  passage,  and  were  condensed  in  the  air.  The 
interpreters  of  Ebn-sinma,  (whose  name  is  latinized  under  that  of  Avicenna)  and  Sbba- 
•How  call  sugar  spodium  ;  the  Persians  taiaxir ;  and  the  Indians  mambu.  Salmasius 
(Cam.  da  Sacchar.  apud  Plin.  Erercit,  vol.  li.  p.  257,  A.D.  1689)  assures  us,  that  the 
Arabs  have  used  the  art  of  making  sugar,  such  as  we  now  have  it,  above  nine  hundred 
years.  Others  produce  the  following  verses  of  P.  TxasNTius  Vabbo  Atacihus,  to 
prove  that  it  was  known  before  Jesus  Christ ; 

Indication  magna  nimis  arbore  crescitarundo: 

Wins  e  Until  premitur  radicibus  humort 

Dulcia  cui  nequeant  succo  contendere  mella. 
Dr.  W.  Douglas,  in  his  Summary,  ficc.  of  tl»e  first  planting  of  our  american  settle- 
ments, (printed,  Boston,  1751,  reprinted,  London,  1755)  affirm*,  that  sugar  was  not 
known  among  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  used  only  honey  for  sweetening. 
Paulus  -£gimf.ta,  he  says,  a  noted  compiler  of  medical  history,  and  one  of  the  last 
Greek  writers  on  that  subject,  about  anno  1625,  is  the  first  who  expressly  mentions 
sugar ;  it  was,  at  first,  called  mel  arundiuaceumt  that  is,  reed  or  cane  honey.  He  adds* 
that  It  came  originally  from  China,  by  way  of  India  and  Arabia  into  Euiopt  ;  and  was 
formerly  used  only  in  syrups,  conserves,  and  such  arabian  medicinal  compositions.  An- 
other question  among  the  naturalists  i*,  whether  the  sugar-canes  be  originally  of  the 
West  Indies,  or  whether  they  have  been  translated  rather  from  the  East  ?  The  learned 
of  these  last  ages  have  been  much  divided  on  the  point;  but  F.  La  a  at,  a  Dominican 
missionary,  in  a  dissertation  published  17f  2,  asserts,  that  the  sugar-cane  is  as  natural 
to  America  as  India,  and  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  first  learned  from  the 
Orientals  the  art  of  expressing  its  juice,  boiling  aud  reducing  it  iuto  sugar.  Other 
writers,  however,  have  maintained,  that  it  was  not  known  in  Aaierica  till  the  Europeans 
transplanted  it  thither.  Its  origin  appears  to  have  been  from  the  inland  continent  of  Asm,  ' 
Very  probably  as  far  east  as  China,  where  it  still  greatly  abounds.  From  that  continent 
It  was  first  transplanted  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  (according  to  various  authors)  into  Sicily, 
where  considerable  quantities  of  it  were  produced  about  the  year  1148,  and  whither, 
as  setae  have  asserted,  it  was  brought  from  India  by  the  Saracens.  Front  Sicily  it  was 
;^ansplapted  by  tW  Portuguese  to  Madeira,  about  the  year  14J0,  and  (com  Sicily*  or 
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next  day,  I  made  another  voyage,  and  now,  having  plundered  the  ship  of  what 
was  portable  and  fit  to  hand  out,  I  began  with  the  cables,  and  cutting  the  great 
cable  into  pieces,  such  as  I  could  move,  I  got  two  cables  and  a  hawser*  on  shore, 
with  all  the  iron-work  I  could  get ;  and,  having  cut  down  the  sprit-sail  yard,* 
and  the  mizen-vard,$  and  every  thing  I  could,  to  make  a  large  raft,  I  loaded  it 
with  all  those  heavy  goods,  and  came  away  ;  but  my  good  luck  began  now  to 
leave  me;  for  thia  raft  was  so  unwieldy,  and  so  overladen,  that,  after  I 
entered  in  the  little  cove,  where  I  had  landed  the  rest  of  my  goods,  not  being 
able  to  guide  it  so  handily  as  I  did  the  other,  it  oversat,  and  threw  me  and  all 
asy  cargo  into  the  water ;  as  for  myself,  it  was  no  great  harm,  for  I  was  near  the 
there  ;  but  as  to  mv  cargo,  it  was  great  part  of  it  lost,  especially  the  iron,  which 
I  expected  would  have  been  of  great  use  to  me :  however,  when  the  tide  was 
<mt,  I  got  most  of  the  pieces  of  cable  ashore,  and  some  of  the  iron,  though  with 
infinite  labour,  as  I  was  fain  to  dip  for  it  into  the  water,  a  work  which  fatigued 
me  very  much.  And  thus,  I  went  every  day  on  board,  and  brought  away  what  I 
could  get. 

I  had  been  now  thirteen  days  on  shore,  and  had  been  eleven  times  on  board 
die  ship ;  in  which  time  I  had  brought  away  all  that  one  pair  of  hands  could 
well  be  supposed  capable  to  bring ;  though  I  bdieve  verily,  had  the  calm  wea- 
ther held,  I  should  nave  broken  up  the  whole  ship,  piece  by  piece ;  but,  pre- 
paring the  twelfth  time  to  go  on  board,  I  found  the  wind  began  to  rise;  however, 
at  low  water,  I  went  on  board  ;  and,  though  1  thought  I  had  rummaged  the  cabin 
so  effectually,  as  that  nothing  more  could  be  found,  yet  I  discovered  a  locker 
with  drawers  in  it,  in  one  of  which  I  found  tw»  or  three  razors,  and  one 
pair  of  large  scissars,  with  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  good  knives  and  forks;  in 

the  toathern  coasts  of  Africa,  or  as  Herrera,  the  araerican  historian  observes,  from 
Granada*  which  derived  it  from  Valencia,  whither  it  might  have  been  transplanted  by 
the  arabjan  Moors,  it  was  brought  to  the  Canary  isles,;  from  thence  to  Brazil,  where, 
indeed,  some  suppose,  sugar  was  originally  and  spontaneously  produced.  Others  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Portuguese,  before  they  discovered,  or,  at  least,  planted  iu  Brazil, 
being  in  possession  of  the  coast  of  Angola  in  Africa,  first  transplanted  the  sugar-cane  from 
Angola  to  Brazil.  About  the  year  1506*  sugar-canes  were  brought  front*  Brazil  and 
the  Canaries,  and  planted  in  the  island  of  Hay  ti  or  Hispiniola,  where  many  sagar-miljs 
were  gradually  erected.  In  1641,  they  were  transplanted  from  Brazil  to  Barbados,  and 
thence  to  our  other  West-indian  isles :  as  from  Brazil  they  were  also  carried  tt>  the  Spanish 
We$t-indian  isles,  and  also  to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Mexico,  Pe.ru,  and  Chili ;  and 
lastly  to  the  trench,  dutch,  and  danish  colonies.  The  boiling  and  baking  of  sugars,  says 
Dr.  Hbtli* ,  iu  his  cosmography  t  (printed  1624)  as  it  is  now  used,  is  not  above  two 
hundred  years  old ;  and  the  refining  of  it  afterwards  found  out  by  a  Venetian  in  the 
da^s  of  our  forefathers,  who  got  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  by  the  invention.  Be- 
fore which  an  of  boiling  and  refining  it,  our  ancestors  made  use  of  it  rough  as  it  came 
from  the  canes,  but  they  most  commonly  used  honey  instead  of  it.  The  first 
account  we  have  of  sugar-refiners  in  Englaud  is  in  the  year  1659.  (Anderson's  Hut. 
of  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  82.  vol.  ii.  p.  72.) 

*  Haws  La  :— or  halser,  belonging  to  a  ship,  is  a  rope,  consisting  of  three  strands, 
being  a  kind  of  cablet  or  little  cable,  serving  for  many  uses  on  board  ;  as  to  fasten  a 
ship  to  another,  or  to  the  shore,  to  warp  a  ship  in  a  channel,  or  over  a  bar,  &c.  Hopes, 
according  to  a  distinctive  peculiarity  in  their  manufacture,  are  said  to  be  either"  cable* 
laid,  hawser- laid,**  or  "  shroud-laid."     For  cable,  sec  page  23. 

f  Sprit-sail  :— see  page  8, 

X  Mizen-yaro  >— the  only  yard  which  does  not  hang  square  across  the  mast,  but 
slopes  up  and  down,  pointing  fore  and  aft ;  the  larboard  jard-arm  being  forwards.  The 
upper  portion  of  this  yard  which  is  abaft  the  mizen- mast,  becomes  the  gnff  to  that 
triangular  sail  denominated  the  mizen  absolutely.  Few  or  no  ships  have  a  square  mizen- 
sail,  corresponding  to  the  main  and  fore  sails ;  but  the  yard,  which  would  serve  to  bear 
such  sail,  is  called  the  cross-jack,  and*  answers  no  other  purpose  than  to  spread  and 
aaul  home  the  mizen  top-sail  sheets,  being  slung  without  halyards  or  ties.  In  modern 
rigging,  the  miaen-yard  is  seldom  seen,  except  on  board  waxLke  ships  of  the  larger  raVw, 
■frhongh  formerly  used  in  vessels  of  all  classes. 
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another  I  found  about  thirty  pounds  value  in  money ;  some  earopesn, 
american,  some  gold,  and  some  silver,  coin. 

I  smiled  to  myself  at  the  sight  of  this  money:  O  drug !  I  exclaimed,  what 
art  thou  good  for  ?  Thou  art  not  worth  to  me,  no,  not  tlte  caking  off  the  ground; 
one  of  those  knives  is  worth  all  this  heap  ;  I  have  no  manner  of  use  for  thee  ; 
e'en  remain  where  thou  art,  and  go  to  the  bottom,  as  a  thing  not  worth  saving. 
However,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  took  it  away,  and  wrapping  all  this  in  a  piece 
of  canvas,  I  began  to  think  of  making  another  raft ;  but,  while  I  was  preparing 
this,  I  found  the  sky  overcast,  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  it  blew  a  fresh  gale  from  the  shore.  It  presently  occurred  to  me,  thai 
it  was  in  vain  to  pretend  to  make  a  raft  with  the  wind  off  shore  ;  and  that  it 
was  my  business  to  begone  before  the  tide  of  flood  began,  or  otherwise  I  might  not 
be  able  to  reach  the  shore  at  all.  Accordingly,  I  let  myself  down  into  the 
water,  and  swam  across  the  channel  which  lay  between  the  ship  and  the  sands, 
and  even  that  with  difficulty  enough,  partly  with  the  weight  of  the  things  1  had 
about  me,  and  partly  the  roughness  of  the  water;  for  the  wiod  rose  very  nastily, 
and  before  it  was  quite  high  water,  it  blew  a  storm. 

But  I  was  got  home  to  my  little  tent,  where  I  lay,  with  all  my  wealth  about 
me,  very  secure.  It  blew  very  hard  all  that  night,  and  in  the  morning,  when  I 
looked  out,  behold  !  no  more  ship  was  to  be  seen  ;  I  was  a  little  surprised  ;  but 
recovered  myself  with  this  satisfactory  reflection,  that  I  had  lost  no  time,  nor 
abated  my  diligence,  to  get  every  thing  out  of  her  that  could  be  useful ;  and,  in 
fact,  there  was  little  left  in  her,  that  I  was  able  to  bring  away,  if  I  had  had 
more  time. 

I  now  gave  over  any  more  thoughts  of  the  ship,  or  of  any  thing  out  of  her, 
except  what  might  drive  on  shore  from  her  wreck ;  as,  indeed,  divers  pieces  of 
her  afterwards  did  ;  but  those  things  were  of  small  use.  My  thoughts  were  now 
wholly  employed  about  securing  myself  against  either  savages,  if  any  should 
appear,  or  wild  toasts,  if  any  were  in  the  island  ;  and  I  had  many  thoughts  of 
the  method  how  to  do  this,  and  what  kind  of  dwelling  to  make,  whether  I  should 
make  me  a  cave  in  the  earth,  or  a  tent  upon  the  earth  ;  in  short,  I  resolved  upon 
both ;  theinauncr  and  description  of  which,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  ao 
account  of. 

I  soon  found,  the  place  I  was  in  was  not  for  my  settlement,  particularly  be* 
cause  it  was  upon  a  low,  moorish  ground,  near  the  sea,  and  I  believed  it  would 
not  be  wholesome;  and  more  particularly  because  there  was  no  fresh  water  near  it; 
so  T  resolved  to  find  a  more  healthy  and  more  convenient  spot  of  ground* 

I  consulted  several  things  in  my  situation,  which  I  considered  would  be  proper 
forme:  1st.  air  and  water:  ?dly.  shelter  from  the  sun:  Sdly.  security  from 
ravenous  creatures,  whether  men  or  beasts :  4th!y.  a  view  to  the  sea,  that,  if 
any  ship  came  in  sight,  I  might  not  lose  the  advantage  for  my  deliverance  ;  of 
which  I  was  not  willing  yet  to  banish  all  expectation. 

In  search  for  a  place  proper  for  this,  I  found  a  little  plat  of  rising  ground,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  whose  front,  towards  this  little  plain,  was  steep  as  a  house-side, 
so  that  nothing  could  come  down  upon  me  from  the  top.  On  the  side  of  this 
rock  there  was  a  hollow  place,  worn  a  little  way  in,  like  the  entrance  or  door  of 
a  cave  ;  but  there  was  not  really  any  cave,  or  way  into  the  rock,  at  all.  On  the 
flat  of  the  green,  just  before  this  hollow  place,  1  resolved  to  pitch  my  tent.     This 

f'  >hiin  was  not  above  an  hundred  yard*  broad,  and  about  twice  as  long,  and  lay 
ike  a  green  before  my  door;  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  descended  irregularly  every 
way  down  into  the  low  ijround  by  the  sea-side.  It  was  on  the  N.N.VV.  side  of 
the  hill ;  so  tint  it  was  sheltered  from  the  heat  every  day,  till  it  came  to  a  W.b-S. 
sun,  or  thereabouts,  which,  in  those  countries,  is,near  the  setting. 

Before  I  set  up  my  tent,  I  drew  a  hnlf-circle  before  the  hollow  place,  which 
took  in  about  ten  yards  in  its  semi-diameter  from  the  rock,  or  twenty  yards  in 
its  diameter,  from  its  beginning  and  ending.  In  this  half-circle,  I  pitchet) 
two  rows  of  strong  stakes,  driving  them  iuto  the  ground  till  they  stood  am  like 
piles,  the  biggest  end  being  out  of  the  ground  about  six  feet  and  a  half  fiSgh, 
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A»d  sharpened  on  the  top.  The  two  rows  did  not  stand  above  six  inches  from 
one  another. 

Then  I  took  the  junks  or  pieces  of  cable  which  I  bad  cut  in  the  ship,  and  laid 
ftbemin  rows  one  upon  another,  within  the  circle,  between  these  two  rows  of  stakes 
•p  to  the  top ;  placing  other  stakes  in  the  inside,  leaning  against  them  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  like  a  spur  to  a  post :  this  fence  was  so  strong  that  neither  man  or 
beast  could  get  into  it  or  over  it.  This  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour, 
especially  to  cut  the  piles  in  the  woods,  bring  them  to  the  place,  and  drive  them 
into  the  earth. 

The  entrance  into  this  place  I  made  to  be  not  by  a  door,  but  by  a  ladder  to  go  over 
the  top ;  which  ladder,  when  I  was  in,  I  lifted  over  after  me  ;  and  so  I  was  com- 
pletely fenced  iu  and  fortified,  as  I  thought,  from  nil  the  world,  and  consequently 
alept  secure  in  the  night,  which  otherwise  I  could  not  have  done  ;  though,  as  it 
appeared  afterwards,  there  was  no  need  of  all  this  cautiou.  against  the  enemies 
Chat  I  apprehended  danger  from* 

Into  this  fence  or  fortress,  with  infinite  labour,  I  carried  all  my  riches,  ray 

r revisions,  ammunition,  and  stores,  of  which  you  have  the  account  above ;  and 
made  me  a  large  tent,  which,  to  preserve  me  from  the  rains,  that,  in  one  part 
of  the  year,  are  very  violent  here,  I  made  double,  that  is,  one  smaller  tent 
within,  and  one  larger  tent  above  it,  and  covered  the  uppermost  with  a  large 
tarpaulin,*  which  I  had  saved  among  the  sails. 

And  now  I  lay  no  more  for  a  while  in  the  bed  which  I  had  brought  on  shore, 
but  in  a  hammock,  which  wns  indeed  a  very  good  one,  and  belonged  to  the  mate 
of  the  ship.  Into  this  tent  I  brought  all  my  provisions,  and  every  thing  that 
would  spoil  by  the  wet ;  and  having  thus  enclosed  all  my  goods,  I  made  up  the 
entrance,  which,  till  now,  I  had  left  open,  and  so  passed  and  repassed,  as  I  said, 
by  a  short  laddcr.f 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  began  to  work  my  way  into  the  rock,  and,  bringing 
out  through  my  tent,  all  the  earth  and  stones  that  I  dug  down,  I  laid  them  up 

*  Tarpaulik  ;— a  piece  of  canvas,  well  pitched  and  tarred  over,  to  cover  the  hatch- 
ways of  a  ship  at  sea,  iu  order  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  the  rain  or  sea-water,  which 
stay  occasionally  rush  over  the  decks.  The  term  is  also  used  in  derision  for  a  person 
bred  at  sea.  and' educated  solely  in  the  manner's  art.  Pope,  in  otic  of  his  letters,  speaks, 
eouturoeliously  of  what  he  styles  the  "  tarpaulin  phrase:"  the  reader  need  only  ba 
referred  to  Falconer,  for  a  thorough  conviction  that  this  phrase,  in  the  hands  of  a 
master,  can  be  made  subservient  to  an  almost  magical  effect. 

f  Ladder  ; — a  machine  for  getting  up  to  high  places,  so  well  known,  that  explana- 
tory annotation  would  be  superfluous,  were  it  not  for  introducing  to  more  general  know- 
ledge one  of  a  simpler  construction  and  more  portable  kind,  than  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  our  Roaixsow  Crusoe,  and  recommended  in  the  Essay  on  tfut 
preservation  of  shipwrecked  persons,  by  (J.  W.  Man  by,  Esq.  (London, 
181?);  from  whence,  both  for  the  benefit  of  any  future  Crusoe,  and  for  that  of 
•or  contemporaries,  the  annexed  delineation,  and  following  description  are 
extracted : — 

"  When  a  vessel  is  in  that  extreme  and  perilous  situation  driven  under  a 
ragged  and  inaccessible  cliff,  and  in  danger  of  going  soon  to  pieces,  the  most 
prompt  method  of  relief  is,  by  lowering  a  rope  with  stiff  loops  spliced  into 
it  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  from  each  loop,  of  sufficient  size  to 
CDtaio  the  foot,  by  which  the  crew  can  ascend  as  a  ladder.  It  is  capable  of 
being  projected;  and  a  ladder  of  this  description,  of  an  inch-and-half  rope 
was  thrown  from  a  mortar,  194  yards.  It  might,  also,  from  the  simplicity  of 
its  structure,  be  extremely  useful  in  escaping  from  a  house  on  fire,  by  making 
ooeend  last  to  the  leg  of  a  bed  or  a  table;  a  person  would  come  down  from 
the  window  in  safety,  with  much  less  difficulty,  and  quicker  than  with  the 
common  rope-Udd'-r,  which  is  heavier  and  more  unwieldy,  it  has  great 
advantages,  when  employed  m  saving  shipwrecked  men  in  situations  just 
described  ;  when,  irom  extreme  cold  and  benumbed  limbs,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  climb  up  a  rock,  or  ascend  it  eveu  by  the  aid  of  a 
rope,    Tnc  holds  thus  spliced  in,  will  support  both  hands  and  feet. 
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within  my  fence,  in  the  nature  of  ft  terrace,  so  that  it  raised  the  ground  withfo 
about  a  loot  and  a  half ;  and  thus  I  made  me  a  cave,  just  behind  ray  tent,  which 
served  me  like  a  cellar  to  my  house.  It  cost  me  much  labour  and  many  days, 
before  all  these  things  were  brought  to  perfection  ;  and,  therefore,  I  must  go 
back  to  some  other  things  which  took  up  some  of  my  thoughts.  At  the  same 
time,  it  happened,  after  I  had  laid  my  scheme  for  the  setting  up  my  tent,  aud 
making  the  cave,  that  a  storm  of  rain  falling  from  a  thick,  dark  cloud,  a  sudden 
flash  of  lightning  ensued,  and  after  that,  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  as  is  naturally 
the  effect  of  it.  I  was  not  so  much  surprised  by  the  lightning,  as  I  was  with  a 
thought,  which  darted  into  my  mind,  as  swift  as  the  lightning  itself:  O  my  pow- 
der !  My  very  heart  sunk  within  me,  when  I  thought,  that,  at  one  blast,  all  my 
gun-powder*  might  be  destroyed  ;  on  which,  not  my  defence  only,  but  my 
food,  as  I  thought  entirely  depended.  I  was  nothing  near  so  anxious  about 
nny  own  danger,  though  had  the  powder  took  fire,  1  had  never  known  who  had 
hurt  me.  Such  impression  did  this  make  upon  me,  that,  after  the  storm  was 
over,  I  laid  aside  all  my  works,  my  building  and  fortifying,  and  applied  myself  to 
make  bags  nnd  boxes,  to  *cf>urate  the  powder,  and  to  keep 'it  a  little  and  a  little 
in  a  parcel,  sq  a-part,  that,  come  whatever  might,  it  should  not  all  take  fire  at 
once;  or  be  possible  to  cause  one  part' fire  another.  I  finished  this  work  in 
about  a  fortnight ;  and  I  think  my  powder,  which  in  all  was  about  240//>.  weight, 
was  divided  in  not  less  than  a  hundred  parcels.  As  to  the  barrel  that  had  been 
wet,  rtid  not  apprehend  nny  daneer  from  that ;  so  I  placed  it  in  my  new  cave, 
which,  in  my  fancy,  I  called  my  kitchen,  and  the  rest  I  hid  in  holes  up  and  down 
among  the  rocks,  so  that  no  wet  might  come  to  it,  marking  very  carefully  where, 
I  laid  it. 

*  Gunpowder: — a  composition  of  nitre  or  sail- pel  re,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  mixed 
together,  which  easily  takes  tire;  arid  when  fired,  ratifies  or  expands  with  great  vehe- 
mence, by  means  ot  its  elastic  force.    It  is  to  this  powder,  we  owe  all  the  action  and 
effect  of  guns,  &c.  so  thnt  the  modern  military  art   depends  wholly  thereon.    The 
invention  of  gunpowder  is  ascribed,  by  Polydobb  Viboxl,  to  a  chemist,  who,  having 
accidentally  put  some  of  this  composition  in  a  mortar,  and  covered  it  with  a  stone,  it 
happened  to  take  fire,  and  blew  up  the  stone.    Thevet  says,  the  person  here  spoken 
of,  was  a  monk  of  Friburg,  named  Constantinb  Anelzon  ;  but  Bellefobet,  and 
other  authors,  with  more  probability,  hold  it  to  be  Bartbold  Schwartz,  who  disco* 
vercd  it,  as  some  say,  about  the  year  1320  ;  and  the  first  use  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
Venetians,  in  the  year  1380,  during  their  war  with  the  Genoese  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  first  employed  in  a  place  anticntly  called  Fossa  C India,  now  Chioggia,  against 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis;  and  that  all  Italy  made  complaints  against  it,  as  a  manifest 
contravention  of  fair  warfare.  But  what  contradicts  this  account,  and  shews  gunpowder 
to  be  of  an  older  serais,  that  Peter  Mexia,  in  his  Various  Readings,  mentions,  that 
the  Moors  being  besieged  in  1345,  by  Alphonso  xi.  king  of  Castile,  discharged  a  sort 
of  iron  mortars  upon  them,  that  made  a  noise  like  thunder  ;  which  is  seconded  by  what 
Don  Pedro,  bishop  of  Leon,  relates  in  his  chronicle  of  king  Alpfionso,  who  reduced 
Toledo ;  vis.  that,  in  a  sea-combat  bctween^the  king  of  Tunis,  and  the  Moorish  king 
of  Seville,  above  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  those  of  Tunis  had  certain  iron  tubs 
or  barrels,  wherewith  they  threw  thunder-bolts  of  fire.    Do  Canoe  adds,  that  there  is 
mention  made  of  gunpowder  in  the  registers  of  the  chambers  of  accompls  in  France  as 
early  as  the  year  1338.    Farther,  it  appears,  that  our  Roger  Bacon  knew  of  gunpow- 
der near  a  hundred  years  before  Schwartz  was  born.    That  excellent  friar  tells  oj,  in 
his  treatise  De  Secrctis  Operibus  Art  it  <£  Naturae,  £  de  nullilnte  Magiac,  supposed  bj 
some  to  hare  been  published  at  Oxford,  in  lild,  andwhich  was  undoubtedly  written 
before  his  Opus  Majus,  in  1267,  "  that,  from  saJt-petre,  and  other  ingredients,  we  are 
able  to  make  a  fire  that  shall  burn  at  what  distance  we  please.     l)r.  Plott,  in  hia 
History  of Oxfordshire,  assures  us,  •'  that  these  other  ingredients  were  explained  in  a 
MS.  copy  of  the  same  treatise,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  G.  La  nob  a  in,  seen  by  Dr.  Wallis 
to  be  sulphur  and  wood-coal.'*    The  writer  of  the  life  of  Friar  Bacon,  in  the  Biographia 
Brfamnica,  says,  that  Bacon  himself  has  divulged  the  secret  of  this  composition  in  a 
cypher,  by  transposing  the  letters  of  the  two  words  in  chap.  xi.  of  the  above  cited  trea- 
tise ;  where  it  is  thus  expressed  ;  ted  tamen  salts  petrae  lura  mope  can  ubrc  (t.  c.  carbo- 
num  pubcrt)  el  sulphuris;  a  tic  fades  tonitrum  £  coruscationem,  si  setts  art //fetus*,  WftA 
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In  die  interval  of  time  while  this  was  doing,  I  went  out  at  least  once  every  day 
with  my  gun,  as  well  to  divert  myself,  as  to  see  if  I  could  kill  any  thing  fit  for 
food  ;  and,  as  near  as  I  could,  to  acquaint  myself  with  what  the  island  produced* 
The  first  time  I  went  out,  I  presently  discovered  that  there  were  goats  upon  the 
island,  which  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me ;  but  then  it  was  attended  with  this 
aaisfortune  to  me,  that  they  were  so  shy,  so  subtle,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  that  it 
was  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  come  at  thetn  ;  but  I  was  not  discou- 
raged at  this,  not  doubting  but  I  might  now  and  then  shoot  one,  as  it  soon  hap- 
pened ;  for,  after  I  had  found  their  haunts  a  little,  I  laid  wait  in  this  manner 
for  them ;  I  observed,  if  they  saw  me  in  the  valleys,  though  they  were  upon 
the  rocks,  they  would  run  away,  as  in  a  terrible  fright ;  but,  if  they  were  feeding 
in  the  valleys,  and  1  was  upon  the  rocks,  they  took  no  notice  of  me;  from 
whence,  I  concluded,  that,  by  the  position  of  their  optical  organs,  their  sight 
was  so  directed  downward,  that  they  did  not  readily  see  objects  that  were  above  ^ 
them  ;  so,  afterwards,  I  took  this  method — I  always  climbed  the  rocks  first. 
10  get  above  them,  and  then  had  frequently  a  fair  mark.  The  first  shot  I  made 
among  these  creatures,  1  killed  a  she  goat,  which  had  a  little  kid  by  her,  which 
she  gave  sack  to;  this  grieved  me  heartily  1  but,  when  the  old  one  fell,  the  kid 
Stood  stock-still  by  her,  till  I  came  and  took  her  up ;  and  not  only  so,  but,  when 
I  earned  the  old  one  with  me  upon  my  shoulders,  the  kid  followed  me  quite  to 
any  enclosure  ;  upon  which  I  laid  down  the  dam,  and«took  the  kid  in  my  arms, 

and  carried  it  over  my  pale,  in  hopes  to  have  bred  it  up  tame ;  bur  it  would 

^ — — — — — — — — .——————        —» ^— — »— ^«i— ■— — »— 

from  bence,  Bacon's  biographer  apprehends  the  words  carbonum  pufoere  were  trans" 
lerred  to  Dr.  Lakobaiv's  ms.    In  this  same  book,  Bacon  expressly  says,  that  sounds 
like  thunder,  and  coruscations  may  be  formed  in  the  air,  much  more  horrible  than  those 
that  happen  naturally.    He  adds,  that  there  are  many  ways  of  doing  this,  by  which  a 
city  or  an  army  might  be  destroyed  ;  and  he  supposed  that,  by  an  artifice  of  this  kind, 
Gideon  defeated  the  Midianites  with  only  three  hundred  men,  (Judges,  vii.  16.)  There  is 
also  another  passage  to  the  same  purpose,  in  the  treatise  De  Scienlia  erperimentale.  (Sea 
Dr.  J  ebb's  edition  of  the  Opus  Majus.)    Mr.  Robins*  pprcheuds  (see  the  preface  to 
his  Tracts),  that  Bacon  describes  gunpowder  not  as  a  new  composition,  first  proposed 
by  himielf,  bat  as  the  application  of  an  old  one  to  military  purposes,  and  that  it  was 
known  long  before  his  time.    Marcus  G'racus,  an  anticnt  author,  who  probably; 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  arabian  physician  Mksue,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  mentioned  by  him  in  a  treatise,  entitled  Liber  Igvium,  of  which  Dr. 
Mf  ad  J i ad  a  ms.  copy,  and  cited  by  Dr.  Jbbr,  in  the  preface  to  Bacon's  Opus  Majus, 
describes  two  kinds  of  fire  woiks,  one  for  flying,  enclosed  in  a  case  or  car\wche, 
made  long  and  slender,  and  filled   with  the  composition  closely   rammed,  like  our 
modern  rocket;  and  the  other  thick  and  short,  strongly  tied  at  both  ends,  aud  half 
filled,  resembling  our  cracker  ;  and  the  composition  which  he  prescribes  for  both  is,  2/6. 
of  charcoal,  lib.  of  sulphur,  and  6lb.  of  &ult-petre,  well  powdered  and  mixed  together 
in  a  stone  mortar.     Mr.  Dutens  carries  the  antiquity  of  gunpowder  much  higher; 
and  be  refers  to  the  accounts  given  by  Vi  roil  (JEn.  vi.  585)     Hyginus  Fabul% 
Eitstathius,  adOdyss.    Valerius  Flaccvs,  and  by  others  of  Salinoneus'  attempt 
to  imitate  thunder,  presuming,  from  hence,  that  he  used  a  composition  of  tho  nature 
of  gunpowder.     He  adds,  that  Dion  Cassius,  in  his  history,  Rom.  in  Caligul.  and 
Jomamjcxs  Antiocdimjs,  id  Chronica, apud  Ptiresciana  Valaii,( Paris,  1604),  report  the 
tame  thing  of  Caligula.    The  Brahmans  did  the  sami*,  according  to  Tuemistius,  Oral. 
and  also  the  Indians,  whose  practice  is  recorded  by  Philostratus,  Vita  Ap<>ll.  Du ten's 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Discoveries  attributed  to  the  Moderns.  CEug.  ed.  1769.)  See 
the  preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  1776 ;  where  it  is  asserted  that  gunpowder  was 
known  to  the  inhabitants  otHindoatan  far  beyond  all  periods  of  investigation. (C^c/i'/jacr/ia.) 
A  mixture  of  powdered  nitre,  five  parts,  powdered  c'nnrcoul,  one  p';rt,  sulphur,  one  part* 
composes  our  common  gunpowder.   The  material  u;u*i  oil  be  very  finely  powdered  sepa- 
rately y  then  mixed  up  together,  and  beaten  with  a  wooden  pestle  ;  adding  a  sufficient 
qeaatity  of  water  to  prevent  explosion.    The  mixture  muit  afterwards  be  granulated  by 
passing  through  sieves,  and  be  dried.    A  mixture  of  three  parts  powdered  nitre,  two  parts 
carbonate  of  potash,    otherwise  salt  of  tartar,  and  one  pirt  sulphur,  ull  accurately 
sassed  together  form  the  "  fulminating  powder/'  which  explodes  with  a  loud  noise,  wl.en 
bid  on  an  iron  heated  below  redness.    ^H  k  n  a  v.  —  Epitome  of  Chemistry,  Edin.  J  806.) 
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not  cat ;  to  I  was  forced  to  lull  if,  and  eat  it  mvself.    These  tim  supplied  ma 
with  flesh  a  great  while,  for  I  ate  sparingly,  and  preserved  my  provisions  Qof 
bread  especially)  as  much  as  possibly  I  could. 
Having  now  fixed  my  habitation  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a 

race  to  make  a  fire  in,  aod  fuel  to  bum,  aod  what  I  did  for  that,  as  also  how 
enlarged  my  cave,  and  what  conveniences  I  made,  I  shall  give  a  full  account 
of  it  in  its  proper  place ;  but  I  must  first  give  some  little  account  of  myself,  and  of 
niy  thoughts  about  living,  which,  it  mtfy  well  be  supposed,  were  not  a  few. 

I  had  a  dismal  prospect  of  my  condition  ;  for,  as  I  was  not  cast  away  upon 
that  island  without  being  driven,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  violent  storm,  quite  out  of 
the  course  of  our  intended  voyage,  and  a  great  way,  even  some  hundreds  of 
leagues,  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  trade  of  mankind,  I  had  great  reason 
to  consider  it  as  a  determination  of  heaven,  that,  in  this  desolate  place,  and  in 
this  desolate  manner,  I  should  end  my  life.    The  tears  would  run  plentifully 
down  my  face  when  I  made  Uiese  reflections ;  and,  sometimes,  I  would  expostu- 
late with  myself,  why  providence  should  thus  ruin  its  creatures,  and  render  them 
10  miserable,  so  abandoned  without  help,  so  depressed,  that  it  could  hardly  bo 
rational  to  be  thankful  for  such  a  life.    But  something  always  returned  swift 
upon  me  to  check  these  thoughts,  and  to  reprove  me ;  and  particularly,  one  day, 
walking,  with  my  gun  in  my  hand,  by  the  sea-side,  I  was  very  pensive  upon  the 
subject  of  my  present  condition,  when  reason,  as  it  were,  expostulated  with  ma 
the  other  way  thus.    M  Well,  you  are  in  a  desolate  condition,  it  is  true :  but, 
pray  remember,  where  are  tlie  rest  of  you  ?    Did  not  you  come  eleven  of  you 
into  the  boat  ?    Where  are  the  ten  ?    Why  were  not  they  saved,  and  you  lost  l 
Why  were  you  singled  out?    Is  it  better  to  be  here  or  there?"    Then  I  pointed 
Co  the  sea.    All  evils  are  to  be  considered  with  the  good  that  is  in  them,  and 
with  what  worse  attends  them.    Then  it  occurred  to  me  again,  how  well  I  w,as 
furnished  for  say  subsistence,  and  what  would  have  been  my  case,  if  it  had  not 
happened  (which  was  a  thousand  to  one)  that  the  ship  floated  from  the  place 
where  she  first  struck,  and  was  driven  so  near  to  the  shore,  that  I  had  time  to 
get  all  these  things  out  of  her ;  what  would  have  been  my  case,  if  I  had  been 
to  have  lived  in  the  condition  in  which  I  at  first  came  on  shore,  without  necessa* 
lies  of  life,  or  means  to  procure  them  ?    Particularly,  said  I  aloud  (though  to 
myself),  what  should  I  have  done  without  a  gun,  without  ammunition,  without 
tools  to  make  any  thing,  or  to  work  with ;  without  clothes,  bedding,  tent, 
or  any  manner  of  covering  ?  that  now  I  had  all  these  to  a  sufficient  quantity, 
and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  provide  myself  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  live  without 
my  gun,  when  my  ammunition  was  spent :  so  that  I  had  a  tolerable  view  of  sub* 
sitting,  without  any  want,  as  long  as  I  lived ;  for  I  considered,  from  the  begin* 
ding,  now  I  would  provide  for  the  accidents  that  might  happen,  and  for  the  time 
that  was  to  come,  not  only  after  my  ammunition  should  be  spent,  but  even  after 
an?  health  or  strength  should  decay.    I  confess,  I  had  not  entertained  any  notion 
of  my  ammunition  beinjg  destroyed  at  one  blast,  I  mean,  my  powder  being  blown 
up  by  lightening,  until  it  lightened  and  thundered,  as  I  observed  just  now. 

And  now,  being  about  to  enter  into  a  melancholy  relation  of  a  scene  of  silent 
life,  such,  perhaps,  as  was  never  heard  of  before,  I  shall  take  it  from  its  begin* 
ning,  and  continue  it  in  its  order.  It  was  the  30th  of  September,  by  my  account, 
when,  in  the  manner  as  above  said,  I  first  set  loot  upon  this  horrid  island ;  when 
the  sun,  being  to  us  in  its  autumnal  equinox,*  was  almost  just  over  my  head  ; 
for  I  reckoned-- myself,  by  observation,  to  be  in  the  latitude  of  0  degrees  32  mi« 

4 

*  Equinox  : — (/fyuijior,  latin)  in  astronomy,  the  time  when  the  sun  enters  one. of 
the  equinoctial  points.  The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  sun  is  in  the  equinoctial  circle, 
when*  of  consequence,  the  nights  arc  equal  to  the  days,  throughout  the  world,  whicb^ 
is  the  case  twice  a  year,  rir.  about  the  21st  of  March,  and  the  CSd  of  September,  the 
€mof  which  is  the  vernal,  and  the  second  the  autumnal  equinox. 
«*  Now,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  sun 
Thro*  the  bright  Virgin  and  the  Scales,  bad  ran  ; 


notes  north  of  the  line.*  After  I  had  been  there  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  it 
came  into  my  thoughts,  that  I  should  lose  my  reckoning  of  time  for  want  of 
pen  and  ink,  and  should  even  forget  the  sabbath  days  from  the  working  days : 
nut,  to  prevent  this,  I  cut  it  with  my  knife  upon  a  large  post,  in  capital  letters  ; 
vu.  "  I  came  on  shore  here  on  the  30th  of  September,  1659."  and  making  it 
into  a  great  cross,  1  set  it  up  on  the  shore  where  I  first  landed.  Upon  the  stdea 
of  this  square  post,  I  cut  every  day  a  notch,  and  every  seventh  notch  was  as  long 
again  as  the  rest ;  and  every  first  day  of  the  month  as  long  again  as  that  long 
one ;  and  thus  I  kept  my  kalendar,  or  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  reckoning 
of  time. 

But  it  happened,  that,,  among  the  many  things  which  I  brought  out  of  the  ship, 
in  die  several  trips  which  I  made  to  it,  I  got  several  things  of  less  value,  but  not 
less  useful,  which  I  found,  soma  time  after,  in  rummaging  the  chests ;  as,  in 
particular,  pens,  ink,  and  paper;  several  parcels  in  the  captain's,  mate's,  gun- 
ner's/and carpenter's  keeping;  three  or  four  compasses,  some  mathematical 

instruments,  dials,  perspective-glasses,*  charts,  and  books  of  navigation;  all 

•     ...  _ 

And,  ou  tb'  ecliptic,  wheel*  his  winding  way, 
Till  the  fierce  Scorpion  felt  his  flaming  ray." 

The  scales  or  balance,  is  that  sign  of  the  zodiac  called  in  latin,  libra ;  and  was  so 
named,  because,  when  the  son  arrives  at  this  constellation,  which  is  the  time  of  tba 
Mtsjnnal  equinox,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  as  if  weighed  in  a  balance. 

•  Line  ;— see  page  14k 

<f  Pbrspeciive-o  lass;— or  Telacopc  (formed  of  ruX*,  far,  and  #xon»,  I  obicrve), 
an  optical  instrument,  consisting  of  several  glasses  or  lenses  fitted  into  a  lube  ;  through 
which  remote  objects  are  seen  a*  if  nigh ;  or  more  generally,  a  telescope  i*  an  optical 
instrument,  which  serves  for  discovering  and  viewing  distant  objects,  either  directly  by 
glasses,  or  by  reflection,  by  means  ot  tpecula,  or  mirrors.  In  refracting  telescopes,  the 
lens  or  glass  turned  towards  the  object,  is  called  the  object  glass ;  and  that  next  the 

Se,  the  eye-glass.    Tba  iuvention  of  the  telescope  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  roost  useful 
tse  ages  have  to  boast  of;  by  means  hereof  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  are  discovered 
to  of,  and  astronomy  is  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  former  ages  could  have 
no  notion  of.     Indeed  the  discovery  was  owing  rather  to  chance  than  to  thought;  so 
that  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  discoverer,  rather  than  his  skill  or  ability,  we  are 
indebted  to  ;  on  this  account,  it  concerns  us  the  less  to  know  who  it  was  first  hit  on 
this  admirable  invention.    It  is  certain  it  must  be  casual,  since  the  theory  it  depends 
on*  was  not  then  known.     Johannes  Baptist*    Porta,  a  noble   Neapolitan,  it 
asserted  by  Wolpius,  to  be  undoubtedly  the  first  that  made  a  telescope  ;  from  this 
passage  in  his  Magia  Naturalis  (1560).     "If  you  do  bat  know  how  to  join  the  two 
ft**,  the  concave  and  couvez  glasses),  rightly  together,  you  will  see  both  remote  and 
near  objects  much  larger  than  they  otherwise  appear,  and  withal  very  distinct.     In  thia 
way  we  have  been  of  good  help  to  many  of  our  friends,  who  either  saw  remote  things 
dimly,  or  near  ones  confusedly,  and   have  made  them  see  every  thing  perfectly.'* 
Bat  it  is  apparent.  Porta  did  not  understand  his  own  invention,  and,  therefore,  neither 
troubled  himself  to  bring  it  to  greater  perfection,  nor  ever  applied  it  to  celestial  observa- 
tion.    What  is  more,  the  account  Porta  gives  of  his  concave  and  convex  lenses  it 
SO  dark  and  indistinct,  that  Kepler,  who  examined  it  by  particular  command  of  the 
emperor  Rudolph,  declared  to  that  prince,  that  it  was  perfectly  unintelligible.    Thirty 
years  afterwards,  or  in  1590,  a  telescope,  sixteen  inches  long,  was  made  and  presented 
to  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  by  a  spectacle-maker  of  Middleburg ;  but  authors  are 
divided  about  his  name,  Sirturias,  in  a  treatise  of  the  telescope  (anno  1618),  will  have 
him  to  be  John  Lxppersheim  ;  and  Borellus,  in  an  express  volume  on  the  inventor 
of  the  telescope  (1655),  shews  him  to  be  Zacharius  Jansrn,  or,  as  Wolfius  has  it- 
Hansen.     The  invention  of  Lippersbeim  is  fixed  by  some  in  the  year  1609,  and  by 
others  in  1605;  Fontawa,  in  his   Nov*  Obscrvatioius  cutlrttium  et  terratrium  rerum 
(Naples,   1646),  claims  the  inveiuiou  in  the  year  1608.     But  Borellus'*  account  of 
the  discovery  of  telescopes  is  so  circumstantial,  and  so  well  authenticated,  as  to  render  it 
probable,  that  J  am  sew  was  the  original  inventor.     In   1620,  James   Meti  us,  of 
Alcmatr,  brother  ol  Adrian  Meti  us,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Francker,  came  with 
D rebel  to  Middleburg,  aud  there  bought  telescopes  of  Zachary's  children,  who  had 
ssade  them  public :  and  yet  A.  Met! us  has  given  his  brother  the  honour  of  the  iavea- 
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mipjrt  hm  something  to  distinguish  my  emit  ftora  worse ;  and  I  stated  it  very 
impartially,  like  debtor  end  creditor,  the  comforts  I  enjoyed,  against  the  miserica  / 
I  suffered,  thus : 


Evil. 

I  am  cast  upon  a  horrible*  desolate, 
island,  void  of  all  hope  of  recovery. 

I  am  tingled  out  and  sepoated,  as 
it  were*  from  all  the  world,  to  be 
•Miserable* 


J  am  divided  from  mankind,  a  so- 
litary; one  banished  from  human  so* 
tiety. 

1 have  no  clothes  to  cover  me. 


J  am  without  any  defence,  or  means 
to  resist  any  violence  of  man  or  beast. 


J  have  no  soul  to  speak  to,  or  re- 
kiPeme. 


Good. 

But  I  am  alive  and  not  drowned, 
as  all  my  ship9s  company  were. 

But  I  am  sing'ed  out  too  from  all 

the  shifts  crt  w,  to  be  spared  from  dea'h  : 

and    He  who    miraculously    saved  me 

from  death,  can  deliver  me  from  this 

condition. 

But  I  am  not  starved,  and  perish* 
ing  in  a  barren  place,  affording  no 
sustenance. 

But  I  am  in  a  hot  climate,  where, 
if  I  had  clothes,  I  could  hardly  wear 
them. 

But  1  am  cast  on  an  island  where 
lite  no  wild  beasts  to  hurt  me,  as  I 
saw  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  what 
if  I  had  been  shipwrecked  there  t 

But  God  wonderfully  sent  the  ship 
in  near  enough  to  the  shorey  that  I 
have  got  out  so  many  necessary  things 
as  will  either  supply  my  wants,  or 
enable  me  to  supply  myself,  even  as  long 
as  I  live. 


Upon  the  whole*  here  was  an  undoubted  testimony,  that  there  was  scarce  any 
condition  in  the  world  so  miserable,  but  there  was  something  negative,  or  some- 
thing positive,  to  Uj  thankful  for  in  it:  and  let  this  stand  as  a  direction,  from 
the  experience  of  the  most  miserable  of  all  conditions  in  this  world,  that  we  may 
always  find  in  it  something  to  comfort  ourselves  from,  and  to  set,  in  the  descrip- 
tjosi  of  good  and  evil,  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account.  Having  now  brought 
my  mind  a  little  to  relish  my  condition,  and  giving  over  looking  out  to  sea,  to 
aee  if  I  could  spy  a  ship :  I  say,  giving  over  these  things,  I  began  to  apply  myself 
to  accommodate  my  wav  of  living,  and  to  take  things  as  easy  as  I  could. 

I  have  already  described  my  habitation,  which  was  a  tent  under  the  side  of 
a  rock,  surrounded  with  a  strong  pale  of  posts  and  cables;  but  I  might  now 
rather  call  it  a  wall,  for  I  raised  a  kind  of  embankment  against  it  of  turfs,  about 
two  feet  thick  on  the  outside  :  and,  after  some  time  (I  think  it  was  a  year 
and  a  half),  I  raised  rafters  from  it,  leaning  to  the  rock,  and  thatclied  or  covered 
it  with  houghs  of  trees,  and  such  things  as  I  could  get,  to  keep  out  the  rain  ; 
which,  I  found,  at  some  timc-s  of  the  year,  very  violent. 

1  have  already  observed,  how  I  brought  all  my  goods  into  this  pale,  and  into 
the  cave  which  1  had  made  behind  me.  But  I  must  observe,  too,  that,  at  6rst, 
this  was  a  confused  heap  of  goods,  which,  as  they  lav  in  no  order,  so  they  took 
tip  all  my  place;  I  had  no  room  to  turn  myself;  sol  set  myself  to  enlarge  my 
cave,  nnd  work  farther  into  the  earth  ;  for  it  was  a  loose,  sandy,  rock,  which 
yielded  easily  to  the  labour  I  bestowed  on  it :  and,  when  I  found  I  was  pretty 
safe  as  to  the  beasts  of  prey,  I  worked  sideways  to  the  right  hand,  into  the  rock, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  right  again,  woiked  quite  out,  and  made  me  a  door  to 
come  out  iu  the  outside  of  my  pale  or  fortification.  This  gave  me  not  only  egress 
and  regress,  as  it  were,  a  back-way  to  my  tent  and  to  my  storehouse,  but  gave 
me  room  to  stow  my  goods. 

And  now  I  began  to  apply  myself  to  make  such  necessary  things  as  I  found  I 
moat  wanted,  particularly  a  chair  and  a  table  \  {or,  without  these,  I  was  not  able 
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to  tnjoy  die  few  oomfortt  I  bad  in  the  world ;  I  could  not  write,  or  ett,  or  do 
several  things  with  so  much  pleasure,  without  a  table ;  so  I  went  to  work.  And 
bore  I  must  needs  observe,  that  as  reason  is  the  substance  and  original  of  the 
mathematics,  so  by  stating  and  squaring  every  thing  by  reason,  and  by 
making  the  most  rational  judgment  of  things,  every  man  may  be,  in  time, 
master  of  every  mechanic  art.  I  had  never  handled  a  tool  in  my  life;  and  yet, 
Jo  time,  by  labour,  application,  and  contrivance,  I  found,  at  last,  that  I  wanted 
nothing  but  I  could  have  made,  especially  if  I  had  had  tools.  However,  I 
made  abundance  of  things,  even  without  tools ;  and  some  with  no  more  tools 
than  an  adze  and  a  hatchet,  which,  perhaps,  were  never  made  that  way  before, 
"•ad  that  with  infinite  labour.  For  example,  if  I  wanted  a  board,  J  had  no  other* 
way  but  to  cut  down  a  tree,  set  it  on  an  edge  before  me,  and  hew  it  flat  on  either 
side  with  my  axe,  till  I  had  brought  it  to  be  as  thin  as  a  plank,  and  then  dub  it 
smooth  with  my  adze.  It  is  true,  by  this  method,  I  could  make  but  one  board 
out  of  a  whole  tree  ;  but  this  I  had  no  remedy  for  but  patience,  any  more  than 
I  had  for  the  prodigious  deal  of  time  and  labour  which  it  took  me  up  to  make 
ft  plank  or  board  :  but  my  time  or  labour  was  little  worth,  and  so  it  was  as 
well  employed  one  way  as  another. 

However,  I  made  me  a  table  and  and  a  chair,  as  I  observed  above,  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  this  I  did  out  of  the  short  pieces  of  boards  that  I  brought  on  my 
raft  from  the  ship.  But,  when  1  wrougnt  out  some  boards,  as  above,  I  made 
large  shelves,  of  the  breadth  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  one  over  another,  all  along  one 
tide  of  my  cave,  to  lay  all  my  tools,  nails,  and  iron-work  on  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
to  separate  every  thing  at  large  in  their  places,  that  I  might  easily  come  at  them. 
I  knocked  pegs  into  the  wall  of  the  rock,  .to  hang  my  guns,  and  all  things  that 
would  hang  up ;  so  that,  had  my  cave  been  seen,  it  looked  like  a  general  maga* 
sine  of  all  necessary  things ;  and  I  had  every  thing  so  ready  at  my  hand,  that  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  all  my  goods  in  such  order,  and  especially  to 
find  my  stock  of  all  necessaries  so  great. 

And  now  it  was,  that  1  began  to  keep  a  journal  of  everv  day's  employment  ; 
for,  indeed,  at  first,  I  was  in  too  much  hurry,  and  not  only  hurry  as  to  labour, 
but  in  much  discomposure  of  mind  ;  and  my  journal  would,  too,  have  been  full 
Oft  many  dull  things ;  for  example,  I  must  have  said  thus :— -Sept.  30th.— After 
I  had  got  to  shore,  and  had  escaped  drowning,  instead  of  being  thankful  for  my 
deliverance,  having  first  discharged  the  great  quantity  of  salt  water  which  was 
gotten  into  my  stomach,  and  recovering  myself  a  little,  I  ran  about  the  shore, 
wringing  my  hands,  and  beating  my  head  and  face,  exclaiming  at  my  misery, 
and  crying  out,  I  was  undone,  undone,  till,  tired 'and  faint,  I  was  forced  lo  no 
down  on  the  ground  to  repose;  but  durst  not  sleep,  for  fear  of  being  devoured." 

Some  days  after  this,  and  after  I  had  been  on  board  the  ship  and  got  all  that 
I  could  out  of  her,  I  could  not  forbear  getting  up  to  the  top  or  a  little  mountain, 
aud  looking  out  to  sea,  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  ship;  then  fancy  that,  at  avast 
distance,  1  spied  a  snil ;  please  myself  with  the  hopes  of  it ;  and,  after  looking 
steadily,  till  I  was  almostJ>lind,  lose  it  quite  ;  sit  down  and  weep  like  a  child  ; 
and  thus  encrease  my  misery  by  my  folly. 

But,  having  gotten  over  these  things  in  some  measure,  and  having  settled 
my  household-stuff  and  habitation,  made  me  a  table  and  a  chair,  and  all  as  hand- 
some about  me  as  I  could,  I  began  to  keep  my  journal ;  of  which  I  shall  here 
give  you  the  copy  (though  in  it  will  be  told  all  these  particulars  over  again)  as 
long  as  it  lasted  ;  for,  having  no  more  ink,  I  was  forced  to  leave  it  off. 

loumat. 

1659.  September  30th.  I,  poor  miserable  Robinson  Crvsoe,  being  ship- 
wrecked, during  a  dreadful  storm,  in  the  offing,  came  on  shore,  on  this  dismal, 
unfortunate  island,  which  I  called  the  Island  or  Despair— — ajl  the  rest  of 
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the  ship's  company  being  drowned,  and  myself  almost  dead.  All  the  rest  of 
that  day  I  spent  in  afflicting  myself  at  the  dismal  circumstances  I  was  brought 
to,  that  is  to  say,  I  had  neither  food,  house,  clothes,  weapon,  nor  place  to  fly  to; 
and,  in  despair  of  any  relief,  saw  nothing  but  death  before  me  :  that  I  should 
cither  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  murdered  by  savages,  or  starved  to  death* 
At  the  approach  of  night,  I  slept  in  a  tree,  for  fear  of  wild  creatures ;  but  slept 
soundly,  though  it  rained  all  nignt. 

October  1 .  In  the  morning  I  saw,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  ship  had  floated 
with  the  high  tide,  and  was  driven  on  shore  again  much  nearer  the  island;  which, 
as  it  was  some  comfort  on  one  hand  (for  seeing  her  sit  upright,  and  not  broken 
in  pieces,  I  hoped,  if  the  wind  abated,  I  might  get  on  board,  and  get  some  food 
and  necessaries  out  of  her,  for  my  relief),  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  renewed  my 
grief  at  the  loss  of  my  comrades,  who  I  imagined,  if  we  had  all  staid  on  board, 
might  have  saved  the  ship,  or,  at  least,  that  they  would  not  have  been  all  drowned, 
as  they  were  ;  and  that,  had  the  men  been  saved,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  built 
us  a  boat,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ship,  to  have  carried  us  to  some  other  part  of 
the  world.  I  spent  great  part  of  this  day  in  perplexing  myself  on  these  things ; 
but,  at  length,  seeing  the  ship  almost  dry,  I  went  upon  the  sand  as  near  as  I 
could,  and  then  swam  on  board.  rxhis  day  also  it  continued  raining,  though 
with  no  wind  at  all. 

From  the  1st  of  Octol>er  to  the  24th.  All  these  days  entirely  spent  in  many 
Several  vovages,  to  get  all  I  could  out  of  the  ship;  which  I  brought  on  shore 
every  tide  of  flood,  upon  rafts.  Much  rain  also  in  these  days,  though  with  some 
intervals  of  fair  weather :  but,  it  seems,  this  was  the  rainy  season. 

October  $0.  I  oversat  my  raft,  and  all  the  goods  I  had  got  upon  it ;  but, 
being  in  shoal  water,  and  the  things  being  chiefly  heavy,  I  recovered  many  of 
thein  when  the  tide  was  out. 

October  95.  It  rained  all  night  and  all  day,  with  some  gusts  of  wind ;  daring 
which  time,  the  ship  broke  in  pieces  (the  wind  blowing  a  little  harder  than 
before),  and  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  except  the  mere  wreck  of  her,  and  that 
only  at  low  water*  I  spent  this  day  in  covering  and  securing  the  goods  which 
I  had  saved,  that  the  rain  might  not  spoil  them. 

October  86.  I  walked  about  the  shore,  almost  all  day,  to  find  out  a  place'jo 
fix  my  habitation  ;  greatly  concerned  how  to  secure  myself  from  any  attack  in 
the  qight,  either  from  wild  beasts  or  from  men.  Towards  night,  I  fixed  upon  a 
proper  place,  under  a  rock,  and  marked  out  a  semicircle  for  my  encampment, 
which  I  resolved  to  strengthen  with  a  wall,  or  fortification,  made  of  double  piles, 
lined  within  with  cables,  and  without  with  turf. 

From  the  26th  to  the  30th,  I  worked  very  hard  in  carrying  all  my  goods  to  my 
new  habitation,  though,  some  part  of  the  time,  it  rained  exceedingly  hard. 

The  51st,  in  the  morning,  I  went  out  into  the  island  with  my  gun  to  see  for 
tome  food,  and  discover  the  country ;  when  I  killed  a  she-goat,  and  her  kid 
fallowed  me  home,  which  I  afterwards  killed  also,  because  it  would  not  feed. 

Novemlwr  1.  I  bet  up  my  tent  under  a  rock,  and  lay  there  for  tlie  first  night ; 
making  it  as  large  as  I  could,  with  stakes  driven  in  to  swing  my  hammock  upon. 

November  £  I  set  up  all  my  chests  and  boards,  and  the  pieces  of  timber 
which  made  my  rafts;  and  with  them  formed  a  fence  round  me,  a  little  within 
the  place  I  had  marked  out  for  my  fortification. 

November  3*  1  went  out  with  my  gun,  and  killed  two  fowls  like  ducks,  which 
were  very  good  food.    In  tlic  afternoon  I  went  to  wprk  to  make  me  a  table. 

N'-vem  er  4.  This  morning  1  began  t>»  order  my  times  of  work,  of  going  out 
with  my  gun,  time  of  sleep,  and  time  of  diversion  ;  vig.  every  morning  I  walked 
out  wi.  it  mv  gun  for  two  or  three  hoars  if  it  did  not  rain  ;  then  employed  myself 
to  work  till  about  eleven  o'clock  ;  then  ate  what  1  had  to  live  on ;  and,  from 
twelve  to  two,  1  lay  down  to  sleep,  the  weather  being  excessive  hot ;  and  then,  in 
the  evening,  to  w  ork  again.  The  working  part  of  this  day  and  the  next  was  wholly 
employed  in  making  my  table,  for  I  was  yet  but  a  very  sorry  workman :  though 


time  and  necessity  made  me  ft  complete  natural  mechanic  toon  after,  lit  Miami  - 
they  would  any  one  rise. 

November   5.    This  day   went  abroad   with  mj  gun    and  dor,  and   kilted 
a     wild-cat;*     her    akin    pretty    10ft ;    but    her    Heals    good    for   nothing  t 


*  Wils-cat  : — {/clu  Mini,  Lie  chat  laimagt.  Bur.)  The  history  of  ibii  animal  ii 
to  connected  with  tfaat  of  the  domestic  kindj  (hat  they  may  be  both  considered  under 
the  present  general  description.  The  domestic  Cat,  if  suffered  to  escape  into  the 
wood),  contracts  the  habits  or  the  wild  breed,  with  which  it  alio  engenders.  It  is  bj 
these  means,  lhat  some  of  our  domeitic  call  so  perfectly  resemble  those  of  the  wild 
kind  ;  in  fact,  it  if  not  uncommon  for  females  of  the  lane  sort  to  go  in  quest  of  the 
male  wild-cats,  and  return,  impregnated,  to  their  habitations.  The  hair  of  the  wild- 
Cat  ia  tuft  and  fine,  of  a  pale,  yellowish,  colour,  mixed  with  grey  ;  a  dusky  lilt  rune 
•long  the  middle  of  the  back  from  head  to  tail,  Ihe  sides  are  streaked  with  grey,  pointing 
from  the  back  downward* ;  Ihe  tail  ia  thick,  and  marked  witti  alternate  ban  of  black 
and  while.  It  it  larger  and  stronger  than  the  lamr  col.  and  its  fur  much  longer.  It 
inhabit*  most  part*  of  Britain,  particularly  woodland  districts,  and  those  abounding  in, 
game  ;  among  which  it  frequently  makes  great  huroc.  It  bum*  alio  for  small  birds, 
poultry,  rats,  mice,  moles  i  will  even  kill  lamb*,  kids,  and  fawns ;  and  is  the  fiercest 
and  most  destructive  beast  of  prey  in  this  island.  There  even  is  said  to  be  danger  in 
attacking  it,  for,  if  the  creature  be  only  slightly  wounded,  it  wilt  become  the  assailant 
in  ita  turn,  and  it  not  easily  repelled.  Some  of  this  species  have  been  taken  io  this 
country  of  enormous  size.     One  was  killed  in  Cumberland   which  measured  from  its 


in.  Wild  cat*  are  found,  with 
little  variety,  in  almost  eiery  climate.  They  existed  in  America,  before  it*  discovery 
by  the  Europeans.  One  oft  fie  tu  m  brought  to  Columbus,  which  was  of  the  ordinary 
tije,  of  a  brownish  grey  rolour,  with  a  long  tail.  The  domestic  cat  is  distinguishable 
from  the  wild  slock,  by  being  somewhat  leu,  and  by  a  great  variciy  of  shades ;  instead 
of  being  uniformly  of  the  same  colour.  It  i*  generally  remarked,  dial  cats  can  see  ia 
the  dark  :  this  is  not  the  case  absolutely  t  jet  ills,  certain  they  can  *ec  with  much  Icaa 
light  lhan  most  other  animals,  owing  to  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  eye  ;  the  pupil  of 
which  is  capable  of  being  contracted  or  dilated,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
light  by  which  they  are  affected.  The  pupil,  doting  the  day,  is  perpetually  Contracted 
so  as  apparently  to  form  a  mere  crevice;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  ihat  a  cat  can  tee  by 
a  strong  light ;  but,  in  twilight,  the  pupil  resumes  its  natural  roundness  ;  ihe  animal 
enjoyt  perfect  vision  ;  and  take*  advantage  of  this  superiority  to  discover  and  surprise 
ill  prey.  Although  to  a  certain  degree  useful  In  destroying  the  vermin  that  infest  our 
dwellings,  the  cat  seems  little  attached  to  out  persons.  Ii  acta  only  for  itself,  under  no 
discipline.  All  ita  viewa  are  confined  to  the  place  where  it  ha*  been  brought  up  ;  if 
carried  elaewhere,  even  hy  those  wlio  afford  it  protection,  it  seem,  as  if  bewildered  ; 
■or  can  caresses,  nor  attention,  nut  Society  it  has  been  accustomed  m,  reconcile  it 
easily  to  its  new  situation,  whereas,  at  home,  it  pays  its  court,  with  almost  equal  confi- 
dence, to  inmales  and  atrangera,  and  haunts  those  persons  about  a  house,  whose  office 
gives  them  lint  disposal,  of  food,  without  much  individual  discrimination  or  partiality. 


w 

■f  every  cnatm&H  I  killed,  I  took  off  the  it  mi,  amd  preserved  them.  Coming 
back  by  tbe  aca-abore  I  »»  many  aorta  of  tea-fowl,  which  I  did  not  understand  ; 
twt  wm  mrpnted,  and  alreoet  frightened,  with  two  or  three  eeaia;*  which, 
while  I  wm*  gating  at  then  (not  well  knowing  what  they  were),  got  into  the  lea, 
and  escaped  me  for  that  time. 


November  0.  After  my  morning  walk,  I  went  to  work  with  my  table  again, 
and  finiihed  it,  though  not  to  my  liking ;  nor  wat  it  long  before  I  learned  to 

November  1.  Now  it  began  to  be  settled  fair  weather.  Tbe  7th,  8tl>,  9th, 
10th,  and  part  of  the  19th  (for  the  II  th  was  Sunday,  according  to  my  reckoning), 
I  took  wholly  np  to  make  me  a  chair,  and  with  much  ado,  broa^ht  it  to  a  tolera- 

Too  many,  by  far.  of  (hete  animals  are  sunVred  to  multiply  in  oar  habitation!.  To 
describe  u  animtl  to  generally  known  u  the  domestic  cat  might  neio  ■  superfluous 
task ;  the  editor,  therefore,  has  selected  only  such  of  id  characteristic  peculiarities  aa 
ere  Inst  obvious,  or  ire  apt  to  escape  the  notice  of  inattentive  observers, 

*  Stat: — onsa-culf  (jiftoca  mtulina,  Linn,  phuqur,  Bnrv.J  mi  aoimal  of  the  ampbi. 
fcioa!  claw.,  found,  with  tome  variety,  in  almott  "cry  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  muil 
length  is  from  fire  to  iii  feet,  although  tome  haie  been  caught  measuring  near  eight  ■ 
the  bod;  is  closely  covered  with  short,  imooih,  and  shining  hair,  of  various  colour*, 
bat  mostly  dusky,  or  brindled  ;  iti  head  is  Bat ;  noitrdi  oblong,  with  whiskers ;  the 
tongue  ii  bifid  or  foiked,  like  that  of  a  terpen!  1  it  has  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
aii  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper,  and  four  in  the  loner,  jaw  :  it  bat  five  palmatcd  loci  on 
each  foot,  furnished  with  lining,  lharp,  claw),  which  enable  it  to  climb  (he  rocki  on 
which  it  frequently  basks :  it  has  four  feet,  but  the  two  hinder  ones  ate  to  disposed 
backwards  close  to  the  tail,  to  which  (hey  are  almott  united,  that  they  appear  more 
like  fins.  It  ii  frequently  teen  neat  the  northern  coasts  of  Britain  in  pursuit  of  ilt  prey. 
The  teal  bring!  forth  its  young  on  the  land,  sits  op,  tupported  by  iti  fore-legs,  wbilo 
tackling  ;and,  at  toon  as  the  young  onea  are  able,  carrica  (hem  to  sea,  and  leaches)  them 
to  swim  and  aearcli  for  food,  which  ii  Etb  of  various  kiuda.  A  full  grown  teal  yields 
above  eiglit  gallon*  of  oil,  ptrlakiug  of  the  quality  of  Ihe  while's:  tbe  akin  it  raluablt 
ai  leather  for  covering  i  riink j,  making  pouches.  Sic.  Tbe  teal  it  dettitute  of  external 
earn,  but  bat  a  large,  round,  dark,  eye.  The  body  it  thickest  at  the  junction  of  the 
neck,  from  whence  it  tapers  gradually  to  the  tail,  like  a  fisb.  which  render,  ill  move* 
rucnts  on  (be  land  alow  and  awkward  like  a  reptile  t  but  it  twimt  with  strength  and 


awiftneu  ;  is  very  plajful ;  and  sports  about  without  fear,  which  PehHiht  si  __ 
may  have  given  riie  to  the  fabulous  tradition  of  triions,  nereids.  syrens,  mermaids,  ate* 
The  flesh  of  seals  is  eatable  ;  and,  though  now  seldom  partaken  of  but  by  navigator*, 
Kttricted  in  variety  and  choice  of  food,  wat  formerly  admitted  (o  the  tables  of  (ha 
great  among  us,  as  nay  he  teen  in  the  bill -of- fare  [or  a  mruptaoui  entertainment  in  the 
reign  of  King  Eowaan  IV.  It)  voice,  according  to  age  and  circumstances,  baa  been 
likened  to  harking  or  mowing;  and,  when  in  flocks,  aouietitaei  reaemblra  (he  bleating  of 


Me  shape,  but  never  to  please  me ;  and  even  in  the  making,  t  polled  it  in  piece* 
several  times.  I  soon  neglected  my  keeping  Sundays ;  for,  omitting  my  mark 
for  them  on  my  post;  I  forgot  which  was  which. 

November  IS.  This  day  it  rained,  which  refreshed  me  exceedingly,  and 
cooled  the  earth ;  but  it  was  accompanied  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightnings 
which  frightened  me  dreadfully,  for  fear  of  my  powder.  As  soon  as  it  *as  over, 
I  resolved  to  separate  my  stock  of  powder  into  as  many  little  parcels  as  possible, 
that  it  might  not  be  in  danger.  » 

November  14,  15, 16.  These  three  day*  I  spent  in  making  little  square  boxes, 
which  might  hold  about  a  pound,  or  two-  pounds,  at  most,  of  powder;  and  so, 
putting  the  powder  iu,fl  stowed  it  in  places  as  secure  and  as  remote  from  one  ano- 
ther as  possible.  On  oue  of  these  three  days  I  killed  a  large  bird  that  was  good 
to  eat ;  but  I  knew  not  what  to  call  it. 

November  17.  This  day  I  began  to  dig  behind  my  tent,  into  the  rock,  to 
jnake  room  for  iny  farther  convenience.  Three  things  1  wanted  exceedingly  for 
this  work,  vis.  a  pick- axe,  a  shovel,  and  a  wheel-burrow,  or  basket ;  so  1  desisted 
from  my  work,  and  began  to  consider  how  to  supply  these  wants,  and  make  me 
aome  tools.  As  for  a  pick-axe,  I  made  use  of  the  iron  crows,  which  were  proper  * 
enough,  though  heavy  :  bnt  ine  next  thing  was  a  shovel  or  spade  ;  this  was  so 
absolutely  necessary,  that,  indeed,  I  could  do  nothing  effectually  without  it ;  but 
what  kii.d  of  one  to  make  I  knew  not. 

November  18.  In  searching  the  woods,  I  found  a  tree  of  that  wood,  or  like 
it,  which,  in  Brazil,  they  call  the  iron  tree,  from  its  exceeding  hardness;  of  this, 
with  great  labour,  and  almost  spoiling  my  axe,  I  cut  a  piece,  and  brought  it  home 
too,  with  difficulty  enough,  for  it  was  exceeding  heavyt  The  excessive  hardness 
of  the  wood,  and  my  having  no  other  way,  mntie  me  a  long  while  upon,  this 
machine ;  for  I  worked  it  effectually,  by  little  and  little,  into  the  form  of  a  shovel 
or  spade,  the  handle  shaped  like  ours  in  England,  only  that  the  broad  part 
having  no  iron  shod  upon  it  at.  bottom,  it  would  not  last  me  so  Jong :  however", 
it  served  well  enougn  for  the  uses  which  I  had  occasion  to  put  it  to ;  but  never 
was  a  shovel,  I  believe,  made  after  that  fashion,  or  so  long  a  making. 

I  was  still  deficient ;  for  I  wanted  a  basket  or  a  %v  heel -barrow.  A  basket  I 
could  not  make  by  any  means,  having  no  such  things  as  twigs  that  would  bend  to 
make  wicker-ware  ;  at  least  none  yet  found  out ;  and,  as  to  the  wheel-barrow, 
I  fancied  I  could  make  all  but  the  wheel,  but  that  I  had  no  notion  of;  neither 
did  I  know  how  to  go  about  it :  besides,  1  hud  uo  possible  way  to  make  iron 
gudgeons*  for  the  spindle  or  axis  of  the  wheel  to  run  in  ;  so  I  gave  it  over  :  and, 
Jot  carrying  away  the  earth  which  I  dug  out  of  the  cave,  I  made  me  a  thing  like 
a  hod  which  the  labourers  carry  mortar  in  for  the  bricklayers.  This  was  not 
so  difficult  to  me  as  the  making  the  shovel :  and  yet  this  and  the  shovel,  and  the 
attempt  which  I  made  in  vain  to  make  a  wheel-harrow,  took  me  up  no  less 
than  four  days ;  I  mean,  always  excepting  my  morning  walk  with  my  gun, 
which  I  seldom  omkted,  and  very  seldom  failed  also  bringing  home  something 
fit  to  eat. 

November  93.  My  other  work  having  now  stood  still,  treatise  of  my  mak- 
ing these  tools,  when  they  were  finished,  I  went  on  ;  and,  working  every  day, 
as  my  strength  auVtime  allowed,  I  spent  eighteen  days  entirely  in  widening  and 
deepening  my  cave,  that  it  might  hold  my  goods  coimnodiously.  During  all  this 
time,  I  worked  to  make  this  room,  or  cave,  spacious  enough  to  accommo- 
date me  as  a  warehouse  or  magazine,  a  kitchen,  a  dining-room,  and  a  cellar.  As 
for  a  lodging,  I  kept  to  the  tent ;  except  that,  sometimes,  in  the  wet  season  of 
the  year,  it  rained  so  hard,  that  I  could  not  keep  myself  dry  ;  which  caused  me 
afterwards  to  cover  all  my  place  within  my  pale  w.th  long  pole**,  in  the  form  of 

•  Gudoeom  :— «  metallic  clasp,  embracing  the  stern-post  of  a  ship,  with  an  eye  to 
receive  and  suppwt  the  pintel  or  hook  of  the  rudder  by  which  the  same  is  hung. 
Gudgeons  are  usually  of  iron,  except  lor  copper-sheathed  ship*,  which  require  a  com- 
posite metal  to  resist  the  corrosion  by  verdegris. 


dark,  which  was  generally  by  lereo  o'clock,  I  wti  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  I  re* 
aiembered  the  lump  of  beet'  wax,  with  which  I  made  candles  in  my  africaa 
adventure  ;  but  I  had  none  of  that  now :  the  only  remedy  I  had  was,  that,  when 
I  had  killed  a  goat,  I  saved  the  tallow,  and  with  a  little  dish  made  of  clay,  which 
I  baked  in  the  sun,  to  which  I  added  a  wick  of  some  oakum,*  I  made  me  a  lamp; 
and  this  gave  oie  light,  though  not  a  clear  steady  light  like  a  candle.  In  tile' 
middle  of  all  my  labours  it  happened,  that,  in  rummaging  my  things,  I  found  a 
little  bag,  which,  as  I  hinted  before,  had  been  filled  with  corn,  for  the  feeding 
of  poultry;  not  tor  this  voyage,  but  before,  as  I  suppose,  when  the  ship  came 
from  Lisbon.  What  little  remainder  of  corn  had  been  in  the  hag  was  all 
devoured  with  the  rats,  and  I  saw  nothing  iu  the  bag  but  husks  and  dust ;  and, 
being  willing  to  have  the  bag  for  some  other  use  (I  think  it  was  to  put  powder 
in,  when  I  divided  it  for  fear  of  tlie  lightning,  or  some  such  use),  I  shook  the 
husks  of  corn  out  of  it,  on  one  side  of  my  fortification,  under  the  ruck.  It  was 
a  little  before  the  grcut  rain  just  now  mentioned,  that  I  threw  this  stuff  away  ; 
taking  no  nonce  of  any  thing,  and  not  so  much  as  remen;bci  ing  that  I  had  thrown 
any  thing  there :  when,  about  a  month  after,  I  saw  some  few  stalks  of  something 
gretn  shooting  out  of  the  ground,  which  I  fancied  might  be  some  plant  I  had  not 
seen ;  but  I  iras  surprised,  and  perfectly  astonished,  w  hen,  after  a  little  longer  time,  I 
saw  about  ten  or  twelve  ears  come  out,  which  were  perfect  green  barley,  of  the 
tame  kind  as  our  european,  nnv,  as  ourenglish  barley .f 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of  my  thoughts  on 
this  occasion  :  I  had  hitherto  acted  upon  no  religious  foundation  at  all ;  indeed, 
I  had  very  few  notions  of  religion  in  my  liead,  nor  had  entertained  any  sense  of 
any  thing  that  had  befnllcn  me,  otherwise  than  as  a  chance,  or,  as  we  lightly  say, 
"  what  pleases  God,**  without  so  much  as  inquiring  into   the  end  of  providence 

cisterw  supplied  with  iresh  I  allow,  which  is  kepi  to  a  certain  heat  by  a  small  fire  under 
iU  Such  was  live  simple  method  ot  making  common  candles,  until  within  these  twenty 
years,  when  the  progress  of  invention  and  the  aid  of  machinery  became  applied  to  the 
art  of  candle-making,  ts  well  as  to  others,  by  which  the  process  is  rendered  less  laborious, 
as  well  as  more  certain  and  expedition  ;  hut  these  contrivances  ere  foreign  to  (he 
object  of  the  present  note ;  which  is  to  direct  any  individual  how  to  manufacture  for 
himself  in  case  of  need*  this  most  useful  substitute  fir  dny -light.  The  same  reason 
serves  for  not  going  into  the  details  of  making  that  superior  sort  ol  candles,  denominated 
"  moulded, n  from  beinfe  cast  in  piwter  cylinders  culled  moulds;  in  the  shaft  of  which 
the  wick  is  previously  introduced,  Besides  these,  there  are  other  candles  inj ended 
exclusively  to  burn  during  the  night  without  the  need  of  snuffing,  and  free  from  danger 
from  spaiks  &c.  I  hese  are  called  ru-di-l^lm,  from  the  wick  having  been  usual  I  v  made 
of  split  rushes;  but  latelv  cotton  wick",  ol  very  slender  proportion,  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  rush  with  success  ;  they  are  lighted  easier ;  are  less  liable  to  extinguish 
of  themselves  than  Che  rush  ;  and,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  ignited  portion,  which 
consumes  itself  to  ashes,  i\o  not  require  the  use  of  snuffer*.  In  the  process  of  reducing 
the  anm-al  fat  to  the  slate  of  tallow,  the  dregs  are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  a  strong 
iron  pres»v  to  extract  the  while  ol  their  juice,  which  pressure  forms  these  gros*ser  par* 
tides  into  a  solid  cake  that  bears  the  name  of  "  greaves,"  and  is  us>ed  for  feeding  dogs, 
and,  as  some  will  have  it,  even  a  part  of  the  poultry  and  pigs  which  are  reared  to  supply 
t&e  inordinate  demand  of  the  Loudon  markets. 

*  Oaiom:— -  or  ockham  (etosspe,  french)  in  the  sea-language,  denotes  the  natter 
of  old  ropes  untwisted,  and  polled  out  again  into  loose  hemp,  to  be  used  in  the  ciuking 
of  ships  to  keep  out  the  water.  White  oakum  is  formed  of  untarred  ropes  or  comes 
from  the  flyings  of  dressed  hemp,  and  serves  the  same  purpose,  or  to  make  small  lines  for 
common  uses.  Cauking,  or  calking,KtNNBT  derives  from  the  barbarous  lutin  calciatura. 

t  Barlsv;— (nin-deusa,  in  botany),  a  gramineous  frumentaceous  herb  ;  whose  seeds 
are  ol  the  larger  sort,  being  covered  with  a  husk,  growing  in  a  spike,  and  the  grains 
bearded.  Hurley,  through  neglect  and  poverty,  is  said  to  degenerate  into  oats  and 
darnel.  Dr.  Plott  speaks  of  barley  and  rye  growing  on  the  suroe  ear  alternately  ! 
The  principle  use  of  barley  among  us  is,  for  making  beer,  in  order  to  whirh  it  is  first 
(baited.  Barley  has  also  its  medicinal  virtues,  in  which  it  resembles  oats ;  the  wort  of 
snail  is  au  anusoorbalic*    All  the  saris  of  barley  are  sown  iu  the  spring  of  the  year,  ia 
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m  governing  events  in  the  world.  But,  after  I  saw  barley  grow  there,  in  a  olimattJ 
which  I  understood  was  not  proper  for  corn,  and  especially  as  I  knew  not  now 
it  came  there,  it  startled  me  strangely;  and  I  began  to  suggest,  that  God  had 
miraculously  caused  this  grain  to  grow  without  any  help  of  seed  sown,  and  that 
it  was  so  directed  purely  for  my  sustenance,  on  that  wild  miserable  place.  This 
touched  my  heart  a  little,  so  as  to  bring  tears  out  of  my  eyes ;  and  I  began  to 
Uess  myself  that  such  a  prodigy  of  nature  should  happen  upon  my  account : 
and  this  was  the  more  strange  to  me,  because  I  saw  near  it  still,  all  aiong  by  thai 
aide  of  the  rock,  some  other  straggling  stalks,  which  proved  to  be  stalks  of  rice, 
and  which  I  knew,  because  I  had  seen  it  grow  in  Africa.  I  not  only  thought 
these  the  pure  productions  of  providence  for  my  support ;  but,  not  doubting  that 
there  was  more  in  the  place,  I  went  over  all  that  part  of  the  island  where  I  had 
been  before,  searching  in  every  corner,  and  under  every  rock,  for  more  of  it ; 
but  I  could  not  find  any.  At  last,  it  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  that  I  had  shaken 
oat  a  bag  of  chickens'- meat  in  that  place,  and  then  the  wonder  began  to  cease ; 
and  I  must  confess,  my  religious  thankfulness  began  to  abate  too,  upon  the  dis- 
covering that  all  this  was  nothing  but  what  was  ordinary  ;  though  I  ought  to 
have  been  as  thankful  for  so  unforeseen  a  dispensation,  as  if  it  had  been  mira- 
culous ;  for  ir  was  really  the  work  of  providence,  as  to  me,  that  should  order  or 

«— —  i  i  -        ■■■        ■    ii.i m      ■  i  i     ^        ii         n  « 

dry  weather;  in  light  dry  land,  it  is  town  early  in  March  ;  bat  in  strong  clayey  lands, 
it  if  not  sown  until  April,  and,  sometimes,  not  'until  the  beginning  of  May  :  but,  when 
it  is  sown  to  late,  if  the  season  does  not  prove  favourable,  it  is  very  late  in  autumn  before 
it  is  fit  to  mow  ;  unless  it  be  a  particular  sort,  which  is  often  ripe  in  nine  weeks  from 
the  time  of  sowing.  Some  people  have  steeped  the  seed  before  it  is  sown*  Some  sow. 
barley  epon  land  where  wheat  grew  the  former  year  ;  but,  where  this  is  practised,  the 
ground  should  be  ploughed  in  October,  that  the  frost  may  mellow  it;  which  will 
improve  the  land  greutly  ;  and,  if  it  can  be  ploughed  again  in  January,  or  the  beginning 
of  February,  it  will  break  and  prepare  the  ground  better.  In  March,  it  should  be 
ploughed  again  deeper,  and  be  laid  even,  where  it  is  not  very  wet ;  but,  in  strong  wet 
(and,  the  ground  should  be  laid  round,  and  the  furrows  be  made  deep  to  receive  the 
,  When  this  is  finished,  the  common  method  is.  to  sow  the  barley  seed  with  a  broad 
at  two  sowings,  the  first  being  harrowed  in  once,  the  second  is  harrowed  until  the 
be  buried.  The  common  allowance  ofseed  is  four  bushels  to  an  acre,  and  its  produce 
aboat  three  quarters.  When  the  barley  is  sown  and  harrowed  in,  the  ground  should  be 
tolled  after  the  first  shower  of  rain,  to  break  the  clods,  and  Jay  the  earth  smooth ;  which 
will  render  it  better  to  mow  the  barley,  and  also  cause  the  earth  to  lie  closer  to  the 
roots  of  the  corn,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  it  in  dry  weather.  Where  barley  is 
sown  upon  new  broken  up  land,  the  usual  method  is,  to  pleugh  up  the  land  in  March, 
and  let  it  lie  fallow  until  June,  at  which  time  it  is  ploughed  again,  and  sown  with  turnips, 
which  are  eaten  by  sheep  in  winter,  by  whose  dung  the  land  is  greatly  improved  ;  and 
then,  in  March  following,  the  ground  is  ploughed  again,  and  sown  with  barley  as 
before.  There  are  many  people  who  sow  clover  with  their  barley  ;  and  some  have 
sown  Incern  with  it;  but  neither  of  those  methods  is  to  be  commended  ;  for  where  is  a 
nod  crop  of  barley,  the  clover  or  Iucern  will  be  so  weak  as  not  to  pay  for  standing. 
The  better  way  is,  to  sow  the  barley  alone,  and  then  the  land  will  be  at  liberty  for  any 
other  crop  when  the  barley  is  taken  off  the  ground.  The  clover  has  been  sometimes 
sown  a  month  after  the  barley,  and  found  to  answer  very  well.  When  the  barley  bat 
been  up  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  will  be  a  good  method  to  roll  it  with  a  heavy  roller, 
which  will  press  the  earth  close  to  the  roots,  and  keep  the  sun  from  penetTHting  the 
ground  in  dry  seasons :  and  this  rolling  it,  will  cause  it  to  send  out  a  greater  number 
of  stalks;  so  that,  if  the  plants  should  be  thin,  this  will  cause  them  to  spread,  so  as  to 
mil  the  ground,  and  likewise  strengthen  the  stnlks.  The  time  for  cutting  of  barley  is, 
when  the  red  colour  of  the  ears  is  off,  when  the  straw  turns  yellow,  and  when  the  ears 
begin  to  hang  down.  In  the  north  of  England  they  el  ways  reap  their  barley,  ana) 
make  it  op  into  sheaves,  as  is  practised  here  for  wheat;  by  which  method  they  do  not 
lota  near  so  much  corn,  and  it  is  also  more  convenient  for  stacking ;  but  this  method 
cannot  be  so  well  practised  where  there  are  many  weeds  among  the  corn,  which  is-  too 
frequently  the  case  in  the  rich  lands  near  London,  especially  in  moist  seasons.  There* 
tore,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  barley  muit  lie  on  the  swarth,  until  the  weeds  be  deed  j 
bat  be  well  shaken  up  after  rain. 
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tppomt  that  ten  or  twel? •  grains  of  corn  should  remain  unspoiled,  when  the  rati 
had  destroyed  all  the  rest,  as  if  it  liad  been  dropt  from  heaven  ;  as,  also,  that 
I  should  throw  it  out  in  that  particular  place,  where,  it  being  in  the  shade  of 
a  high  rock,  it  sprang  up  immediately  ;  whereas,  if  I  had  thrown  it  any  whera 
else,  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been  burnt  up  and  destroyed.  I  carefully  saved  the 
ears  of  this  corn,  you  may  be  sure,  in  their  season,  which  was  about  the  end 
of  June,  and  laying  up  every  corn,  I  resolved  to  sow  them  all  again  ;  hoping, 
an  time,  to  have  some  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  me  with  bread.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  fourth  year,  that  I  could  allow  myself  the  least  grain  of  this  corn  to 
Cat,  and  even  then  but  sparingly,  as  I  shall  show  afterwards,  in  its  order;  for 
I  lost  all  that  I  sowed  the  first  season,  by  not  observing  the  prof>er  time ;  as  I 
•owed  just  before  the  dry  season,  so  that  it  never  came  up  at  all,  at  least  not 
as  it  would  have  done  :  of  which  in  its  place.  Besides  this  barley,  there  were,  as 
above,  twenty  or  thirty  stalks  of  rice,  which  I  preserved  with  the  same  care  ;  and 
whose  use  was  of  the  same  kiud,  or  to  the  same  purpose,  pi*,  to  make  me  bread 
or  rather  food,  fur  I  found  ways  to  cook  it  up  without  baking;  though  I  did  that 

also  after  some  time :  but  to  return  to  my  Journal 1  worked  excessively 

hard  these  three  or  four  months,  to  get  my  wall  done  ;  and,  the  14th  of  April, 
I  closed  it  up  ;  coutrivinv  to  get  into  it,  not  by  a  door,  but  over  the  wall,H>y  a 
ladder,  that  there  might  be  no  sign  on  the  outside  of  my  habitation. 

April  16.  I  finished  the  ladder ;  so  1  weut  up  with  the  ladder  to  the  top,  and 
then  pulled  it  up  after  me,  and  let  it  down  in  the  inside:  this  was  a  complete 
enclosure  to  me ;  for  within  I  had  room  enough,  and  nothing  could  come  at  ma 
from  without,  unless  it  could  first  mount  my  wall.  The  very  next  day  after  this 
wall  was  finished,  I  had  almost  all  my  labour  overthrown  at  once,  and  myself 
killed  ;  the  case  was  thus :— -As  I  was  busy  in  the  inside  of  it,  behind  my  tent, 
just  at  the  entrance  into  my  cave,  1  was  terribly  frightened  indeed  ;  for,  all  on  a 
sudden,  1  found  the  earth  come  crumbling  down  from  the  roof  of  my  cave,  and 
from  the  edge  of  the  hill  over  my  head,  uud  two  of  the  posts  I  had  set  up  in  the 
cave,  cracked  in  u  frightful  manner.  [  was  heartily  scared  ;  but  thought  nothing 
of  what  real  I  v  was  the  cause,  only  thinking  that  the  top  of  my  cave  was  falling  in, 
as  some  of  it  hud  done  before:  and,  for  fear  I  should  be  buriid  iu  it,  I  ran 
forward  to  my  ladder;  and,  not  thinking  myself  sufe  there  neither,  I  got  over  my 
wall  for  fear  of  the  pieces  of  the  hill,  which  I  expected  might  roll  down  upon  me. 
I  had  no  sooner  stepped  down  upon  the  firm  ground,  but  I  plainly  saw  it  was  a 
terrible  earthquake :  for  the  ground  I  stood  on  shook  three  times,  at  ahout  eight 
minutes  distance,  with  three  such  shocks  as  would  have  overturned  the  strongest 
building  thut  could  be  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  earth  ;  and  a  great  piece 
of  the  top  of  a  rock,  which  stood  about  half  a  mile  from  me,  next  the  sea,  fell 
down  with  such  a  terrible  noise  as  I  never  heard  in  all  my  life.  I  perceived 
also  that  the  very  sea  was  put  into  a  violent  motion  by  it;  and  I  believe  the 
shocks  were  stronger  under  the  water  than  on  the  island.  I  was  so  much  amazed 
with  the  thing  itself  (having  never  felt  the  like,  nor  discoursed  with  any  one  that 
had)  that  I  was  like  one  dead  or  stupi.'cd  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  earth  made 
my  stomach  sick,  like  one  that  was  tossed  at  sea :  but  the  noise  of  the  falling  of  the 
rock  awaked  me,  as  it  were ;  and,  rousing  me  from  the  stupined  condition  1  was 
in,  filled  me  with  horror,  and  I  thought  of  nothing  but  the  hill  falling  upon  nir 
tent  and  my  household  goods,  and  burying  all  at  once  ;  this  sunk  my  very  soul 
within  me  a  second  time.  After  the  third  shock  wus  over,  and  I  felt  no  mora 
for  some  time,  1  bei;iiii  to  take  courage  ;  yet  I  had  not  heart  enough  to  go  over 
my  wall  again,  for  fear  of  being  buried  alive,  but  sat  still  upon  the  ground,  greatly 
cast  down  and  disconsolate,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  All  this  while,  I  had  not 
the  least  religious  thought ;  nothing  but  the  common  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me  !  "  and  when  it  was  over,  that  went  away  too.  While  1  sat  thus,  I  found 
the  air  overcast,  and  grow  cloudy,  as  if  it  would  rain  ;  soon  after,  the  wind  arose 
by  little  and  Utile,  so  that,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  it  blew  a  hurricane;  the  sea 
was,  all  on  a  sudden,  whitened  with  fogm  and  froth ;  the  shoic  was  coveted 
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whb  wrf  of  the  water ;  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  and  a terrible  ttorna 
it  was.  This  held  about  three  hours,  and  then  began  to  abate  •  in  two  hour* 
more  it  was  quite  calm,  and  began  to  rain  very  hard.  All  this  while,  I  sat  upon 
the  ground,  very  much  terrified  and  dejected ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  it  came  into 
my  thoughts,  that  these  winds  and  rain  being  the  consequence  of  the  earthquake,41 
the  earthquake  itself  was  spent  and  over,  and  I  might  venture  into  my  cave  again. 
•With  this  thought  my  spirits  began  to  revive  ;  and  the  rain  also  helping  to 
persuade  me,  I  went  in,  and  sat  down  in  my  tent ;  but  the  rain  was  so  violent, 
chat  my  tent  was  ready  to  be  beaten  clown  with  it ;  and  I  was  forced  to  get  into  my 
care,  though  very  much  afraid  and  uneasy,  for  fear  it  should  fall  on  my  bead* 
This  violent  rain  forced  me  to  a  new  work,  that  was,  to  cut  a  hole  through  my 
fortification,  like  a  sink,  to  let  out  the  water,  which  would  else  have  drowned  my 
£*ve.  After  I  had  been  in  my  cave  for  some  time,  and  found  no  more  shocks 
of  the  earthquake  follow,  I  began  to  be  more  composed.  And  now,  to  support 
my  spirits,  which,  indeed,  wanted  it  very  much,  I  went  to  my  little  store,  and 
took  a  small  sup  of  rum  ;  which,  however,  I  did  then,  and  always,  very  sparingly, 
.knowing  I  could  have  no  more  when  that  was  gone.  It  continued  raining  all 
that  night,  and  great  part  of  the  next  day,  so  that  I  could  not  stir  ahroad  :  but, 
my  mind  being  more  composed,  I  began  to  think  of  what  I  had  best  do ;  con* 
eluding,  that,  if  the  island  was  subject  to  these  earthquakes,  there  would  be  no 
living  for  me  in  a  cave,  but  I  must  consider  of  building  me  some  little  hut  in  a» 
open  place,  which  I  might  surround  with  a  wall,  as  I  had  done  here,  and  so  make 
myself  secure  from  wild  beasts  or  men :  for,  if  I  staid  where  I  was,  I  should 
certainly,  one  time  or  other,  be  buried  alive.  With  these  thoughts,  I  resolved 
■to  remove  my  tent  from  the  place  where  it  now  stood,  being  just  under  the  hang* 
in*  precipice  of  the  hill,  and  which,  if  it  should  be  shaken  again,  would  certainly 
fall  upon  my  tent.  I  spent  the  two  next  days,  being  the  19th  and  80th  of 
April,  in  contriving  whither,  and  how,  to  remove  my  habitation.  The  fear  of 
being  swallowed  alive,  affected  me  so,  that  I  never  slept  in  quiet ;  and  yet  the 
apprehension  of  lying  abroad  without  any  fence,  was  almost  equal  to  it :  hut 
still,  when  I  looked  about,  and  saw  how  every  thing  was  put  in  order,  how 
pleasantly  I  was  concealed,  and  how  safe  from  danger,  it  made  me  very  loath 
to  remove.  In  the  mean  time,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  it  would  require  a  vast 
deal  of  time  for  me  to  do  this ;  and  that  I  must  be  contented  to  run  the  risk 
where  I  was,  till  I  had  formed  a  convenient  camp,  mid  had  secured  it  so  as  to 
remove  to  it.  With  this  conclusion,  I  composed  myself  for  a  time  ;  and  resolved 
that  I  would  £0  to  work  with  nil  speed  to  build  me  a  wall  with  piles,  and  cables, 
ore.  in  a  circle,  as  before,  and  set  up  my  tent  in  it  when  it  was  finished  ;  but 
that  1  would  venture  to  stay  where  1  was  until  it  was  ready,  and  fit  to  remove  to. 

April  22.  The  next  morning,  I  began  to  consider  of  means  to  put  this 
measure  into  execution  ;  but  I  was  at  a  great  loss  about  the  tools.  I  had  three 
large  axes,  and  abundance  of  hatchets  (for  we  carried  the  hatchets  to  traffic 
with  the  Indians)  ;f  but,  with  much  chopping  and  cutting  knotty  hard  wood, 

•  Earthquake.  : — in  natural  history,  a  vehement  shake  or  agitation  of  tome  consi- 
derable place  or  part  of  the  earth,  from  natural  causes,  attended  with  a  noise  like  thun- 
der, and  frequently  with  an  eruption  of  water,  or  fire,  or  lis*  of  smoke  or  wind.  Earth- 
quakes are  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  phenomena  of  nature.  Aristotle  and 
Flxkt,  distinguish  two  kinds,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  the  shake,  viz.  a  tremor  aud 
a  pulse ;  the  first  being  horizontal,  in  alternate  vibrations,  compared  to  the  shaking  of 
a  person  in  an  ague  ;  the  second  being  perpendicular,  up  and  down ;  which  latter  kind 
ate  also  called,  by  Aristotlr,  0f«ff*«i,  from  the  resemblance  of  their  rootiwi  to  that 
of  boiling.  A  paste  of  iron  filings,  sulphur,  and  water,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  burst, 
a/tar  some  time,  into  flame  :  an  experiment  that  has  tended  to  elucidate  the  theory  of 
earthquakes,  and  volcano?,  by  referring  them  to  well-understood  chemical  agency.  The 
great  earthquake  that  destroyed  Port- royal,  Jamaica,  was  in  June,  1692. 

+  India vs: — the  ancln-ainericans,  copying  their  forefather*,  call  the  savajges  of  the 

joatinent  hy  this  appellation  (which  they  pronounce  something  like  i/KftgCAt,  and,  jp 

fiebinffoit  €ru$oc.  U 
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they  were  all  full  of  notches*  and  dull :  and,  though  T  had  a  grindstone,  I  ofcrid  " 
toot  turn  it  and  grind  my  tools  too.  This  cost  roe  as  much  thought  as  a  states* 
man  would  have  bestowed  upon  a  grand  point  of  politics,  or  a  judge  upon  the 
life  and  death  of  a  man.  At  length,  I  contrived  a  wheel  with  a  string,  to  tarm 
it  with  my  foot,  that  I  might  have  both  my  hands  at  liberty.  I  had  never  sees 
any  such  thing  in  England,  or,  at  least,  not  to  take  notice  how  it  was  float, 
though  since  I  have  observed  it  is  very  common  there ;  besides  that  my  grind- 
stone was  very  large  and  heavy.  This  machine  cost  mc  a  full  week's  work  to 
bring  it  to  perfection. 

April  2B,  29.  These  two  whole  days  I  took  up  in  grinding  my  tools,  my 
machine  for  turning  my  grindstone  performing  very  well. 

April  30.  Having  perceived  that  my  bread  had  been  low  a  great  whiles  I 
bow  took  a  surrey  of  it,  and  reduced  myself  to  one  biscuit-cake*  a  day,  which 
made  my  heart  very  heavy.  I. 

May  1.  In  the  morning,  looking  towards  the  sea- side,  the  tide  'being  low, 
I  saw  something  lie  on  the  shore  bigger  than  ordinary,  and  it  looked  tike  a  cask  : 
when  I  cume  to  it,  I  found  a  small  barrel,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  the  wreck 
of  the  ship,  which  were  driven  on  shore  by  the  late  hurricane;  and,  looking 
towards  the  wreck  itself,  I  thought  it  seemed  to  lie  higher  out  of  the  water  than 
it  used  to  do.  I  examined  the  barrel  that  was  driven  on  shore,  and  soon  found 
k  was  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  ;  but  it  had  taken  water,  and  the  powder  was 
caked  as  hard  as  a  stone ;  however,  I  rolled  it  farther  on  the  shore  for  the 
present,  and  went  on  upon  the  sands,  as  near  as  I  could,  to  tlte  wreck  of  the 
•hip,  to  look  for  more.  When  I  came  down  to  the  ship,  I  found  it  strangely 
removed.    The  forecastle, f  which  before  lay  buried  in  the  sand,  was  heaved  op 


fret,  bad  better  keep  to  this  terra).  It  is  absurd  to  have  given  the  name  of  people  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Indus  in  Asia,  first  to  those  of  Amaxonia,  and  then  to  those  of 
all  America,  because  an  early  portuguese  navigator  got  so  far  to  the  west,  that  he 
lauded  on  the  coast  of  Braul,  and,  to  console  himself  for  his  mistake,  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  West  Indies! 

*  Biscvit:— (bis  caelum,  latin;  biscuit,  french.)  commonly  pronounced  bisket ;  a 
sort  of  hreud,  much  dried,  to  make  it  keep  for  the  service  of  the  sea.  For  long  voyages 
they  bake  it  twice  (hence  its  name),  and  prepare  it  several  months  before  the  embark* 
ation.  It  will  kerp  good  n  couple  of  ytars.  To  preserve  sea- mskets  from  insects  Dr. 
Hales  advises  to  make  the  fumes  of  hunting  brimstone  pass  through  the  casks  full 
of  bread.  Bisket  may  he  likewise  preserved  a  long  time,  by  keeping  it  in  casks  well 
calked,  and  lined  with  tin.  The  aniients  had  their  bisket,  or  rusk,  prepared 
for  the  like  use  as  the  moderns.  The  Greeks  called  it  «fro»  h  srvfoa,  bread  put 
twice  to  the  fire.  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  pants  nauticus  or  capta.  Plint 
denominates  it  vetu$  aut  nauticus  pants  tustu  atque  iterum  coctus.  By  which  it 
appears,  that,  alter  the  first  baking,  they  giound  or  powdered  it  down  for  a  second. 
In  some  middle-age  writer*,  it  is  called  paiinias  pnximus,  and  panis  paiimatus.  Among 
the  Romans,  we  also  meet  uith  a  kind  of  hind  bisket  for  the  camp-service,  called 
bucctilatam,  so  me  lime*  expeduionalis  ajinona  ;  which  was  baked  much,  both  to  make  it 
lighter  for  carriage,  and  less  liable  to  corrupt,  the  roction  being  continued  till  the  bread 
was  reduced  one  fourth  of  its  former  weight.  The  process  of  sea-biscuit  baking  as 
practised  on  a  great  scale  for  the  navy  victualling  service  is  curious.  The  dough,  which 
consists  of  flour  and  water  only,  is  worked  by  a  machine.  It  is  then  handed  over  to  a 
second  workman,  who  slices  it  with  a  large  knife  for  the  moulder,  who  forms  the 
biscuits,  two  at  u  time  ;  the  marker  then  stamps  and  throws  them  to  the  splitter,  who 
separates  the  two  pieces,  and  puts  them  under  the  hand  of  the  chucker,  who  supplies 
the  oven,  and  whoso  work  of  throwing  the  bread  on  the  peel  must  be  so  exact,  that  he 
cannot  look  off  for  a  moment :  the  depositor  receives  the  biscuits  on  his  peel,  and 
arranges  them  in  the  oven,  at  the  rate  of  exactly  70  biscuits  in  a  minute.  All  these 
men  work  with  the  regularity  of  a  clock,  so  that  ihey  seem  like  parts  of  one  machine. 
There  are  It  ovens  at  Deptford,  that  can  each  furnish  daily  bread  for  9040  men. 

f  Forecastle:— see  page  7.  The  woodcut  annexed  serves  no  less  by  way  of 
diagram  to  the  note  affixed  unto  the  same  word  in  that  page,  than  as  an  illustration  of 
tea  present  text. 


Mreral  feet:  and  the  stem  (which  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  parted  from  the 
rest  by  tbe  force  of  the  tea,  toon  after  I  had  left  rummaging  of  her),  was  towed, 
*J  it  were,  up,  and  cast  on  olte  side  ;  and  the  sand  was  thrown  so  high  on  that 
side  next  her  stern,  that  I  could  now  walk  quite  up  to  her  when  the  tide  w» 
oat ;  whereas,  there  was  a  great  piece  of  water  before,  to  thai  1  could  not 
come  within  a  quarter  uf  a  mite  of  the  wreck  without  swimming.  I  was  surprised 
with  this  at  first,  but  soon  concluded  it  must  be  done  by  the  earthquake;  and 
M  by  this  violence  the  ship  was  more  broken  open  than  formerly,  so  many  thing) 
came  daily  on  shore,  which  the  sea  had  loosened,  and  which  the  winds  and  water 
rolled,  by  degrees,  to  the  land.  This  wholly  diverted  my  thoughts  from  the 
design  of  removing  my  habitation  ;  and  I  busied  myself  mightily,  that  da* 
especinUv,  in  searching  whether  I  could  make  any  way  into  the  ship  :  but  I 
found  nothing  was  to  be  expected  of  thai  kind,  for  all  the  inside  of  the  ship  was 
choaked  up  with  sand.  However,  as  1  had  learned  not  to  despair  of  any  thing, 
I  resolved  to  pull  every  thing  to  pieces  that  I  could  of  the  ship,  concluding  that. 
every  thing  {could  get  from  her  would  be  of  some  use  or  other  to  me. 

Mar  3-  I  began  with  my  saw,  and  cut  a  piece  of  a  beam  through,  which  I 
thought  held  some  of  the  upper  part  or  quarter-deck  together;  and  when 
I  had  cut  it  through,  I  cleared  away  the  sand  as  well  as  I  could  from  the  tide 
which  lay  highest ;  but,  the  tide  coming  in,  I  was  obliged  to  give  over  for 
that  time. 

Hay  4.  I  went  a-  fishing,  but  caught  not  one  fish  that  I  durst  eat  of,  till  I 
—         ryofmy  sport ;  when,  just  guing  to  leave  off,  I  caught  a  young  dolphin,* 


"  : — The  name  improperly  giten,  by  nndem  mariners,  to  avoracioui  fish, 
,  in  the  Iinnnan  lysteiD  ol  ieluhjulogy,  by  that  of  corftptitna-hifjmTii  ; 
nt  cnatnrc  Crom  that  friendly  fiih  which  Ovin  nakca  tbi  pTmnn  oY  hit 
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I  had  made  me  a  long  line  of  some  rope-yarn,  hut  1  had  no  hooks;  yet  I  fre* 
quentlv  caught  fish  enough,  as  much  as  I  cared  to  eat ;  aud  sometimes  more, 
which  I  dried  in  the  sun  and  eat  when  dry. 

Abion  :  (Fasti ;  ii  113.)  and  also  differing  from  the  dolphin  of  naturalist!.  In  order 
to  elucidate  this  matter,  we  will  begin  by  the  zoological  description  of  the  fish  named  in 
the  text,  represented  in  the  accompanying  cot,  and  which  is  called,  by  some  authors, 
muratvs  piscis,  besides  being  also  farther  cou  founded  with  the  dorado  (so  fruitful  iserror% 
Robinson  Crusoe's  dolphin  is  between  four  and  seven  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  large 
salmon  ;  it  has  a  fiat  roundish  snout ;  its  head  being  the  largest  part  of  the  fish,  and 
from  thence  tapering  to  the  tail.  Its  dorsal  fin  is  remarkable  for  extending  the  whole 
length  of  its  back,  being  more  than  six  inches  high  in  the  middle,  consisting  of  a  coria- 
ceous membrane  with  soft  spines,  and  usually  standing  upright  when  swimming :  op- 
posite to  this,  there  is  a  smaller,  extending  from  the  vent  to  the  tail  :  it,  besides,  has  a 
pectoral,  and  two  lateral  fins,  which  are  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  in*  dolphins 
of  the  largest  size.  The  tail  is  extremely  forked,  not  less  than  two  feet  and  half  long : 
the  scales  are  so  small  and  smooth,  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.  This  fish  is  celebrated 
by  voyager*  for  its  beauty,  which  consists  rather  in  the  colour  than  the  shape,  being  a 
bright  bluish  green,  ornamented  with  brilliant  spots,  appearing  like  rich  gems  of  various 
bues,  set  in  a  dark  ground  ;  the  tail  and  fins  appear  as  if  made  of  gold  or  silver,  according 
to  the  accidental  effects  of  light  and  shade.  In  a  word,  its  appearance  is  deservedly 
praisen  ;  and  this  fish  it  a  most  agreeable  object  to  view  either  in  or  out  of  the  water: 
but  this  effulgence  ceases  with  life ;  changing,  at  tbe  point  of  death,  to  dull  yellow,  and 
then  to  pale  white,  like  a  mullet.  A  mutation  well  rendered  in  a  late  Cambridge  trip* 
pn  fishing,  when  speaking  of  the  trout,— leti  variabilis  umbra.  Before  proceeding  in  the 
comparative  description  of  tbe  other  fishes,  which  have  obtained  the  name  of  dolphin  among 
f  be  antients  and  modems,  the  editor,  in  order  somewhat  to  enliven  a  dull  topic,  indulges 
himself,  and  hopes  to  amuse  his  reader  by  quoting  Fa  loo  neb's  enthusiastic  account 
of  the  dying  dolphin  i — 

•'  But  now,  beneath  the  lofty  vessel's  stern, 

A  shoal  of  sportive  dolphins  they  discern, 

Beaming,  from  burnish* J  scales,  refulgent  rays, 

Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blaze : 

In  curling  wreaths  they  wanton  on  the  tide, 

Now  bound  aloft,  now  downward  swiftly  glide; 

Awhile  beneath  the  waves  their  tracks  remain, 

And  shine  in  silver  streams  along  the  liquid  plain.** 

After  a  description  of  the  harpooning  one  of  these  fishes  by  the  crew,  the  poet 
proceeds  :— 

"  But,  while  his  heart  the  fatal  javelin  thrills. 

And  flitting  life  escapes  in  sanguine  rills, 

What  radiant  changes  strike  tit*  astonished  sight  f 

Wh;.t  glowing  hues  of  mingl'd  shade  and  light ' 

Not  equal  beauties  gild  the  lucid  west 

With  parting  beams  all  o'er  profusely  drest: 

Not  lovelier  colours  paint  the  vernal  dawn, 

When  orient  dews  iiupearl  lh'  cnamell'd  laws, 

Than  from  his  sides  in  bright  suffusion  flow, 

That  now  with  gold  empyreal  seem  to  glow ; 

Now  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view, 

And  emulate  the  soft  celestial  hue.; 

Now  beam  a  flashing  crimson  on  the  eye. 

And  now  assume  the  p«rple*s  deeper  dye  s 

Put  here  description  clouds  each  shining  ray  ; 

What  terms  of  art  can  nature's  power  display  ?  * 
la  the  Linnssan  system  of  ichthyology,  delpkinut  makes  a  distinct  g€*u$  of  fishes,  of 
the  order  of  c*tatt  and  class  of  mammalia ;  the  characters  of  which  are,  that  there  are  teeth 
in  both  jaws,  and  a  blow  pipe  on  the  head.  In  the  Artedian  system  of  ichthyology,  del* 
phinus  is  al*o  the  name  of*  germ*  of  the  plagiuri,  or  cetaceous  fishes,  the  characters  of  which 
are  these  ,  the  teeth  are  placer)  in  both  the  jaws,  the  pipe  or  opening  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
htad,  and  the  bacjt  is  always  pinnated.  The  various  species  of  this  genus  are  these  :— 
1.  the  dolphi*  with  a  couifQim  body,  with  a  broad  back,  and  a  sub-obtuse  snout j  this  is 
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May  5*  Worked  on  the  wreck;  cut  another  Beam  asunder,  and  brought 
three  great  fir-planks  off  from  the,  decks ;  which  I  tied  together,  and  made  swini 
to  shore  when  the  tide  of  flood  came  on* 

s  May  6.  Worked  on  die  wreck  ;  got  several  iron  bolts  out  of  her,  and  other 
pieces  of  iron-work  ;  worked  very  hard*  and  came  home  very  much  tired,  and 
had  thoughts  of  giving  it  over.  ^ 

May  7.  Went  to  the  wreck  again, ^not  with  an  intent  to  work ;  but  found 
the  weight  of  the  wreck  had  broke  itself  down,  the  beams  being  cut ;  that  se- 
veral pieces  of  the  ship  seemed  to  lie  loose,  and  the  inside  of  the  hold  lay  so 
open  that  I  could  see  into  it;  but  almost  full  of  water  and  sand. 

May  8.  Went  to  the  wreck,  and  carried  an  iron  crow  to  wrench  up  the  deck, 
which  lay  now  quite  clear  of  the  water  and  sand.  I  wrenched  up  two  planks, 
and  brought  them  on  shore  also  with  the  tide.  I  left  the  iron  crow  in  the  wreck 
for  next  day. 

May  9.  Went  to  the  wreck,  and  with  the  crow  made  way  into  the  body  of 
of  the  wreck  ;  fel  ^several  casks,  and  loosened  them  with  the  crow,  but  could 
not  break  them  up.  I  felt  also  a  roll  of  english  lead,  and  could  stir  it ;  but  it 
was  too  heavy  to  remove. 

May  10,  to  14.  Went  every  day  to  the  wreck ;  got  a  great  many  pieces 
of  timber,  and  boards  or  plank,  and  two  or  {hree  hundred  weight  of  iron. 

May  15.  I  carried  two  hatchets/ to  try  if  I  could  not  cut  a  piece  off  die 
roll  of  lead,  by  placing  the  edge  of  one  hatchet,  and  driving  it  with  the  other  ; 
but  as  it  lay  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  water,  I  could  not  make  any  blow  to 
drive  the  hatchet. 

the  phocscna,  or  porpesse  proper,  2.  The  dolphm  with  an  oblong,  sub-cylindric  body, 
with  a  long  acute  snout ;  this  is  the  defohinus  of  the  generality  of  authors,  and  is  called 
the  porpesse  alto  by  the  English.  3.  The  dolphin  with  the  back  ridged  upwards,  and 
with  broad  serrated  teeth  :  this  is  the  orca  of  authors,  called  by  us  the  grampus,  and 
north  capor :  the  body  of  this  fish  is  so  thick,  that  its  breadth  is  equal  to  half  its  length. 
The  name  delphinus  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
word  3tAf  o£,  a  hog  ;  according  to  others,  from  the  word  isAftof,  vulva  ;  this  fish  being  of 
the  viviparous  kind,  and  one  of  those  few  which  have  the  vulva  and  penis  in  the  differ- 
ent sexes,  like  those  of  land  animals.  All  the  nations  who  have  given  this  -fish  their 
several  names,  have  derived  them  from  its  resemblance  to  the  same  creature,  a  hog  ; 
and  this  is  not  without  reason,  as  there  is  much  analogy  between  the  two  animals; 
the  dolphin  being  as  fat  as  the  hog,  and  having  his  entrails  extremely  like  those  of  the 
quadruped  ;  but  in  this  there  has  as  yet  been  some  confusion,  as  the  common  porpesse, 
which  much  resembles  the  dolphin  in  many  respects,  has  also  been  indiscriminate! y 
called  by  the  same  name  with  that  fish.  The  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  the 
dolphin  has  a  longer  snout  or  nose,  sticking  out  somewhat  in  form  of  a  goose's  bill, 
and  is  in  the  whole,  a  longer,  slenderer,  more  fleshy,  and  les*  fat,  fish,  and  is  the 
larger  of  the  two.  The  phocana,  or  porpesse,  is  fatter,  smaller,  broader  hacked,  and  has 
a  more  obtuse,  and  shorter  snout.  This  is  the  french  marsouin.  The  cetaceous  dolphin  is 
covered  with  a  smooth,  but  very  tougii  and  firm  skin;  its  body  is  long  and  rounded, 
and  its  back  prominent.  Above  the  snout  it  has  a  pipe,  by  which  it  throws  out  the 
water  necessarily  taken  4n  with  the  food.  These  fish  are  supposed  to  live  a  great 
number  of  years.  The  unnatural  figures  on  some  antique  marbles  nud  coins  which 
represent  them  crooked,  must  have  been  conceived  originally  by  persons  who  have 
only  seen  them  playing  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  which  case  they  sometimes 
deceive  the  eye,  and  appear  curved  :  from  these  probably  our  heraldic  painters  took 
their  idea  of  the  dolphin.  These  fishes  are  extremely  swift-swimming,  and  are  able  to 
live  a  long  time  out  of  the  water,  though  they  can  continue  but  a  little  while  under  it 
without  air ;  hence  they  are  sometimes  taken  up  dead  by  fishermen  in  their  nets,  hav- 
ing been  suffocated  by  being  forcibly  kept  under  water ;  they  have  been  known  to 
live  two  days  on  dry  ground.  (Willouohby,  Hist.  Pis,)  This  last- mentioned  it 
the  fish  that  was  consecrated  by  the  antients  to  the  gods,  and  called  the  sacred  fish* 
Scarce  an  accirierit  could  happen  at  sea,  but  the  dolphin  offered  himself  to  convey  to 
•bore  the  unfortunate. 

*  Hatchst  :«— a  little  axe,  from  the  french,  asefctfe,  the  diminutive  of  ftacAe,  an  axe. 


May  10.  It  had  blow*  hard  m  the  ai jht,  tod  die  wreck  appeared  own-. 
Woken  by  the  force  of  the  inter;  bat  I  itayed  so  long  in  eh*  woods,  to  get  pigeoni 
for  food,  that  the  tide  prevented  my  going  to  the  wreck  that  day. 

May  ir.  t  mw  sonie  piece*  of  the  wreck  blown  on  shore,  at  a  great  distance, 
r*vo  milea  off  me,  bnt  resolved  to  see  what  they  were,  and  found  it  was  a  piece  of 
the  head,  bat  too  heavy  for  me  to  bring  away. 

May  14.  Every  day,  to  this  day,  I  worked  on  (he  wreck  ;  and,  with  hard 
labour,  I  loosened  some  things  so  ranch  with  the  crow,  that  the  tint  blowing  tide, 
several  cask*  Seated  out,  and  two  of  the  teamen's  chests  ;  but,  the  wind  blowing 
frum  the  shore,  nothing  came  to  land  that  day  but  pieces  of  timber  and  a  hogs- 
head, which  had  boom  braxil  pork  in  it  ;  but  the  Mlt  water  and  the  sand  had 
— ''  d  k.  I  continued  this  work  every  day  to  the  15th  of  June,  eicept  the  time 
— y  to  get  food;  which  I  always  appointed,  during  this  part  of  my  empWj- 
)  the  tide  was  up,  that  I  might  be  ready  when  it  wa*  ebbed  not ; 
',  I  had  gotten  timber,  and  plank,  and  iron  weftk  enough  to  hate  ' 
„  1  boat,  if  I  bad  known  how :  and  I  alao  got,  atdfefenl  times,  and  in 
aevaral  pieces,  near  one  hundred  weight  of  the  ahcet-lead.  I 

Jane  16.  Going  down  to  the  sea-tide,  I  found  a  \tifji  tortoise,*  or,  a*  on* 
^arJort  call  it,  turtle.    Tlii*  was  the  first  I  had  seen  ;  which,  it  teems,  »u  only 


Toarotii  :  — 
dust,  and  order  of  reptile*;  the  characters 

is  defended  by  a  thick  crust,  and  ii  furnished  with  a  tail ;  the  mouth  has  naked  n 
dibit*  without  teeth.  It  it  a  well  known  1010141,  of  which  Likk*ds  enumerates  fifteen 
apnea*,  to.  the  coriaceous  tortoise ;  the  green  turtle  ;  hewk't-bill  turtle  ;  common 
greciau  or  efrieen  tortoise ;  tessellated  tortoise,  &c.  The  shell  which  covers  this  crea- 
ture'i  body  ii  composed  of  a  number  of  variously  shaped  pieces,  uiutlly  pentangular, 
these  ace  affiled  to  a  bony  substance,  like  the  skull  of  some  animals,  which  surrounds  tbe 
animal,  and  has  two  apertures)  one  before,  which  gives  way  to  the  going  out  uf  [lie  bead, 
and  the  (are-legs ;  and  the  other,  behind,  through  which  the  binder  tegs  and  lliigbs  are 
protruded.  This  bony  substance  is,  in  different  parts,  of  very  different  thicknesses, 
sa  time  places,  an  inch  and  a  hair,  in  others,  not  an  eighlh  part  of  an  inch.  It  ii  com- 
posed of  two  pieces,  the  one  covering  the  creature's  back,  the  other  its  belly  ;  these  are 
ssrnrd  at  the  sides  with  very  strong  ligaments,  but  not  to  ngidW  doted  but  that  Ihej 
Candy  give  way  to  the  creature's  morions.  (Kit.  Sy*.  Quad.)  This  is  the  general  ordnr 
of  nature  hi  the  structure  of  the  shell  of  (his  creature  ;  of  which  we  have  several 
species  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  tbe  shells  of  which  are  of  different  value.  Tha 
tea-rortoite  is  popularly  called  turtle,  which  supplies  a  -ell-known  delicious  food.  Dr. 
fsaiONi  hat  remarked  a  singularity  in  the  structure  of  the  wind-pipe  of  tbe  land- 
tortoise,  which,  for  a  few  inches  from  the  epiglottis,  is  tingle,  bat  soun  divides  into  two, 
end,  as  it  descends  with  the  tmpkegu,  Ibrrat  a  raided  ring  outward  on  each  side,  and 
torus  down  again  to  enter  tha  lungs;  so  that  this  animal  lias  tbe  advantage  ofa  double 
asprra  arteria,  with  a  volution  in  each  ;  which  shews  that  this  provision  it  intended  to 
contain  a  greater  portion  of  air  than  ordinary,  while  be  i*  onder  ground  in  winter.  If 
has  been  obserxd,  likewise,  that  ike  principal  nsa  of  the  lungs  in  tortoises  is,  to  render 
Ibem  lueciacall/  lighter  or  heavier  in  tbe  water,  fa*  thaw  inflation  and  e 
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my  misfortune,  not  any  defect  of  the  place,  or  scarcity ;  for  had  I  happened  to 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  I  might  have  had  them  every  day,  as  I  found 
afterwards;  hut,  perhaps,  had  paid  dear  enough  for  them. 

June  17.  I  spent  in  cooking  the  turtle.  I  found  in  her  threescore  eggs;  and 
her  flesh  was  to  me,  at  that  time,  the  most  savoury  and  pleasant  that  ever  I  tasted 
in  my  life ;  having  had  no  flesh,  but  of  goats  and  fowls,  since  I  landed  in  tins 
horrid  place. 

June  Itt.  Rained  all  that  day,  and  I  stayed  within.  I  thought,  at  this  time* 
the  rain  felt  cold,  and  I  was  somewhat  chilly,  which  I  knew  was  not  usual  in 
that  latitude. 

■    ■     ■  ■  '  ■      ..  ■  i 

pleasure,  as  fishes  do  by  their  swimming  bladders;  and  such  a  power  of  long  inspiration 
seems  to  be  at  necessary  in  the  land-tortoise  as  in  that  of  the  sea ;  because,  in  many 
Countries  where  tlie>  breed,  they  are  known  to  lie  concealed  in  the  ground  for  several 
months,  and  several  species  of  land  tortoises  go  into  ponds  or  canals  in  the  gardens, 
where  tbey  are  kept,  and  remain  long  under  water.  (Phil.  Trans,  vi  .Sid.)     Uondblit 
observes,  that,  in  generation,  the  embraces  of  the  male  and  female  sea  tortoises  continue 
for  a  whole  lunar  month  ;  and  that  they  squirt  water  out  of  the  nostrils  in  the  same 
Snesmer  as  the  dolphin.    On  the  braiilian  shore,  they  are  said  to  be  so  big  as  sometimes 
to  dine  fourscore  men  ;  and  in  the  indian  sea,  the  shells  are  said  to  serve  the  natives  for 
boats.    Dt  La  et  notes,  that,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  they  are  of  such  a  bulk,  that  the* 
will  creep  along  with  five  men  on  their  backs.    The  very  largest  brought  to  Eneland 
from  Ascension  island  weigh  from  five  to  six  cvt.    To  cook  a  turtle — Fill  a  boiler  or 
kettle  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  scald  the  calapash  and  calapee,  the  fins,  &e» 
About  9  o'clock,  hang  up  your  turtle  by  the  hind  fins,  'cut  off  its  head,  and  save  the 
blood  ;  then,  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  separate  the  calapash  from  the  calapee  (that 
is,  the  back  from  the  belly)*  down  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  come  at  the  entrails,  which 
take  out,  and  clean  as  yon  would  those  of  any  other  animal,  and  throw  them  into  m 
tab  ef  dean  water,  taking  great  care  not  to  break  the  gall,  but  to  cot  it  from  the  liver, 
and  throw  it  away.    Then  separate  each  distinctly,  and  pot  the  intestines  into  another 
vessel,  open  them  with  a  small  knife  from  end  to  end,  wash  them  clean,  and  draw 
them  through  a  woollen  cloth,  ia  warm  water,  to  clear  away  the  slime,  and  then  pot 
them  into  clean  cold  water,  until  they  are  used,  with  the  other  part  of  the  entrails,  which 
most  all  be  cut  up  small,  to  be  mixed  in  the  baking-dishes  with  the  meat.    This  done* 
separate  the  back  and  the  belly  pieces  entirely,  cutting  away  the  four  fins  by  the  upper 
joint,  which  scald ;  peel  off  the  loose  skin,  and  cut  them  into  sroa'l  pieces,  laying  then* 
ay  themselves,  either  in  another  vessel,  or  on  the  table,  ready  to  be  seasoned.    Then 
cut  off  the  meat  from  the  belly  part,  clean  the  back  from  the  lungs,  kidneys,  6cc 
and  cut  that  meat  into  pieces  as  small  as  a  walnut,  laying  it  likewise  by  itself.    After 
this,  you  are  to  scald  the  hnck  and  belly  pieces,  pulling  off  the  shell  from  the  back,  aad 
the  yellow  skin  from  the  belly,  when  all  will  be  white  and  clean;  and,  with  the  kitchen 
cleaver,  cut  those  up.  likewise,  into  pieces,  about  the  bigness  or  breadth  of  a  card.    Put 
these  pieces  into  clean  cold  water,  wash  them  oat,  and  place  them  in  a  heap  on  the 
table,  so  that  each  part  may  lie  by  itself.    The  meat,  being  thus  prepared  and  laid  sepa- 
rate ;  for  seasoning,  mix  two  third  parts  of  salt,  or  rather  more,  and  one  third  part  o/ 
Cayenne  pepper,  black  pepper,  a  nutmeg,  and  mace  pounded  fine,  all  mixed   toge- 
ther ;  the  quantity  to  be  proportioned  to  the  site  of  the  turtle,  so  that,  in  each  dish  there 
bay  be  about  three  spoonfuls  of  seasoning  to  every  twelve  pounds  of  meat.     Your  meat 
being  thus  seasoned,  get  some  sweet  herbs,  such  as  thyme,  savory,  &c.     Let  them  be 
dried,  and  rubbed  fine ;  and  having  provided  some  deep  dishes  to  bake  in  (which  should 
be  of  the  most  common  brown  ware),  put  in  the  coarsest  part  of  the  meat  at  bottom, 
with  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  in  each  dish,  and  then  some  of  each  of  the 
several  parcels  of  meat,  so  that  the  dishes  may  be  nil  alike,  and  have  equal  proportions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  turtle;  and,  between  each  laying  of  the  meat,  strew  a  little 
of  the  mixture  of  sweet  herbs.     Fill  your  dishes  within  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches 
of  the  top;  boil  the  blood  of  the  turtle,  and  put  into  it ;  then  lay  on  force-meat  bulls 
made  of  veal  or  fowl,  highly  seasoned  with  the  same  seasoning  as  the  turtle;  put  irt  each 
dish  a  gill  of  Madeira  or  Teneriffe  wine,  and  as  much  water  as  it  will  conveniently  hold  : 
then  break  over  it  five  or  six  eggs,  to  keep  ihe  meat  from  scorching  at  the  top,  and  over 
that  shake  a  handful  of  shred  parsley,  to  make  it  look  green :  when  done,  put  your  dishes 
into  an  oven,  made  hot  to  bake  bread  |  and,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours  (accord* 
hag  to  the  sise  of  your  dishes),  the  turtle  will  be  sufficiently,  done. 
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June  19.    Very  ill,  and  shivering,  as  if  the  weather  had  hem  cold* 

Julie 20.    No  rest  all  night;  violent  pains  in  my  head,  and  feverish. 

June  21.  Very  ill ;  frightened  almost  to  death  with  the  appreltenskms  of  my 
•ad  condition ;  to  he  sick  and  no  help  :  prayed  to  God,  for  the  first  time  since 
Che  storm  of  Hull ;  bat  scarce  knew  what  I  said,  or  why,  my  thoughts  being  all 
confused.   • 

June  23.    A  little  better  ;  but  under  dreadful  apprehensions  of  sickness. 

June  23.    Very  bad  again ;  cold  and  shivering,  and  then  a  violent  he*d-acbe.# 

Jane  24.    Better. 

June  26.  An  egue,+  very  violent:  the  fit  held  me  seven  hours;  cold  fit  and 
hot,  with  faint  sweats  after  it. 

•  Acre  :•  -from  the  anglo-saion  act.  It  has  become  customary  to  pronounce  the  ch 
in  tab  word  as  k :  but  there  is  ample  authority  for  believing  the  more  correct  articulation 
to  be  as  In  chmrck. 

f  Aoos: — a  periodical  disease,  of  the  fever  kind,  consisting  in  a  cold  shivering  fit, 
succeeded  by  a  hot  one,  and  going  off  in  a  diaphortsis,  or  sweating.    If  the  coldness  and 
Shivering  be  inconsiderable,  and  only  the  hot  fit  felt,  the  disease  is  called  an  intermitting 
sever.    According  to  the  periods  of  the  fit,  the  disease  is  either  a  quotidian,  tertian,  or 
qtaartan  agne  or  fever.    The  caases  of  agues  seem  to  be,  an  obstructed  perspirations 
or  whatever,  by  overloading  the  juices,  retards  their  motion,  or  occasions  a  disorder  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.    "Die  proximate  cause  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
humours  of  the  bodv ;  which  is  sometimes  produced  by  impure  air.    The  symptoms  are, 
1»ea  vines*  and  retching ;  a  weak,  slow,  pulse  ;  coldness  and  shivering  felt  first  in  tha 
joints,  thence  creeping  over  the  whole  body ;  pain  in  the  loins,  and  an  involuntary 
chattering  of  the  under  jaw.  A  vernal  ague  is  easily  cored  ;  but  an  autumnal  ooeis  mora 
obstinate,  especially  m  aged  and  cachectical  persons ;  particularly  if  complicated  with 
other  diseases.    When  an  ague  proves  fatal,  it  is  usually  in  the  cold  fit,  through  the 
depression  of  tjie  animal  spirits.    The  cure  is  usually  begun  with  an  emetic  of  tpececa* 
smae,  an  hour  before  toe  access,  and  completed  with*  the  cortex,  or  peruvian  bark, 
administered  in  tbe  interval  between  two  fits ;  and  continued,  at  times,  to  prevent  a 
relapse*    We  meet  with  divers  other  methods  of  curing  agues,  besides  that  by  the 
bark  ;  as  by  means  of  tea,  wliicb,  taken  an  hour  before  the  access,  is  said  to  remove 
tbe  obstruction,  and  correct  the  acidity  ;  by  soi  volatile,  which  acts  by  attenuating  the 
blood  j  and  by  an  infusion  of  flowers  of  little  centaury,  flee.  (PkiL  Turns.  No.  145.) 
BvsiULLia  gives  instances  of  agues  cured  by  putting  the  patient  in  a  fit  of  passion. 
Others  have  been  effected  by  a  fright,  by  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  flee.    "  Do  we  not  often 
aee  agues  cured  by  amulets  and  aericerpss  ?    i  myself  (says  Mr.  Boyle),  was  cured 
of  a  violent  quotidian,  by  applying  to  mv  wrists  a  paste  made  of  bay  salt,  new  bops,  and 
brae  currants,  which  has  also  relieved  many  others."  (Phil.  Workt  abr.  i.)    Bacow 
says,  "It  is  often  tried,  that  juices  of  stock-july  flowers,  rose-campion,  garlick,  and 
other  things,  applied  to  the  wrists,  and  renewed,  have  cured  chronical  agues."    Ha 
likewise  recommends,  in  the  heats  of  agues,  to  hold  eggs  of  alabaster,  and  balls  of 
Crystal,  in  the  hands.    Pat  mo  La  accounts  for  them  by  meaus  of  the  principle  of  putre- 
faction.   The  heat  of  the  body,  be  observes,  varies  little ;  and,  therefore,  the  corrup- 
tion produced  in  any  of  the  humours  must  happen  in  a  determinate  time.    If  we  sup* 
pose,  that,  in  tbe  paroxysm,  the  more  corrupted  particles  of  the  blood  do  not  all  pass 
osT  through  the  skin  with  the  sweat,  but  that  some  part  of  them  is  discharged  with  tha 
bile ;  their  particles  coming  into  the  intestines,  and  being  from  thence  taken  op  by 
the  lacteal*,  and  carried  into  the  blood,  may  there  act  as  a  new  ferment,  and  occasion 
a  return  of  the  fit.    Thus  tbe  corruption  of  tbe  bile  may  be  the  cause  of  the  first  fit* 
at  well  as  of  those  that  follow*  He  farther  adds,  that*J)ioogh  all  moist  countries  are  subject 
to  agues  of  some  kind  or  other,  yet,  if  the  moisture  is  pure,  aud  the  summers  areuot  close 
and  hot,  tbey  will  mostly  be  regular  tertian  agues,  and  admit  an  easy  cure.    But,  if 
the  moisture  arises  from  stagnating  water,  in  which  plants,  fishes,  and  insects*  decay* 
then  the  damps,  being  of  a  putrid  nature,  occasion  not  only  more  frequent,  but  more 
dangerous  fevers,  which  more  commonly  appear  in  the  form  of  quotidians,  and  double 
tertians,  than  that  of  single  ones.    Accordingly  they  are  found  to  vary  with  the  season, 
on  which  the  degree  of  putrefaction  in  a  great  measure  depends.    Though  the  bark  be 
She  meat  effectual  remedy  in  this  distemper,  yet  it  has  been  known  to  cause  worse 
disorders.    It  is  not  an  anfrequent  practice  in  the  navy  to  administer  ibis  saedicia*  as 
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June  26.  Modi  better ;  and,  having  do  victuals  to  eat,  took  my  pin,  oat 
found  myself  very  weak  :  however,  I  killed  a  she-goat,  and,  with  much  difficulty, 
got  it  home ;  broiled  some  of  it  and  ate.  I  would  fain. have  stewed  it,  and 
made  some  broth,  but  had  no  pot 

Jnne  27.  The  ague  again  so  violent,  that  I  lay  a-bed  all  day,  and  neither  ate 
nor  drank.  I  was  ready  to  perish  for  thirst ;  but  so  weak  I  had  not  strength 
to  stand  up,  or  to  get  myself  any  water  to  drink.  Prayed  again,  but  was  light- 
headed ;  and  when  I  was  not,  I  was  so  ignorant,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  say  ; 
only  lay  and  cried,  "  Lord  !  look  upon  me ;  Lord !  pity  me ;  Lord  I  have  mercy 
upon  me*"  I  suppose  I  did  nothing  else  for  two  or  three  hours :  till  the  fit  wear* 
iog  e$  I  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  far  in  the  night.  When  I  awoke,  I 
found  myself  much  refreshed,  but  weak,  and  exceeding  thirsty  ;  however,  as  I 
bad  no  water  in  my  whole  habitation,  I  was  forced  to  lie  till  morning,  and  went 
to  sleep  again.  In  this  second  sleep  I  had  this  terrible  dream— I  thought  that 
I  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  on  the  outside  of  my  wall,  where  I  sat  when  the 
storm  blew  after  the  earthquake,  and  that  I  saw  a  man  descend  from  a  great 
black  cloud,  in  a  vivid  flame  of  fire,  and  alight  upon  the  ground  ;  he  was  all 
over  as  bright  as  a  flame,  so  that  I  could  but  just  bear  to  look  towards  him  ; 
his  countenance  was  most  indescribably  dreadful :  when  he  stepped  upon  the 
ground  with  his  feet,  I  thought  the  earth  trembled,  just  as  it  had  done  before 
in  the  earthquake ;  and  all  the  air  looked,  to  my  apprehension,  as  if  it  had  been 
filled  with  flashes  of  Sre.  He  had  no  sooner  landed  upon  the  earth,  but  he 
moved  forward  towards  me,  with  a  long  spear  or  weapon  in  his  harthyto  kill  me  ; 
end,  when  he  came  to  a  rising  ground,  at  some  distance,  he  spbtoto  mo,  or 

1  heard  a  voice  so  terrible,  that  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  terror  of  it ;  all 
that  I  can  say  I  understood,  was  this :  "  Seeiog  all  these  things  have  not 
brought  thee  to  repentance,  now  thou  shalt  die  :*'  at  which  words,  I  thought  ho 
lifted  up  the  spear  that  was  in  his  hand,  {o  kill  me.  No  one  who  shall  ever  read 
this  account,  will  expect  that  I  should  be  able  to  describe  the  horrors  of  my 
soul  at  this  terrible  vision  ;  I  mean,  that  even  while  it  was  a  dream,  I  even 
dreamed  of  those  horrors  ;  nor  is  it  any  more  possible  to  describe  the  impression 
that  remained  upon  my  mind  when  I  awaked,  and  found  it  was  but  a  dream. 

a  preventive  of  fever,  by  giving  a  glass  of  the  vinous  infusion  to  boats'  crews,  &c 
before  or  after  any  extraordinary  exertions  or  exposute  to  weather :  whatever  counten- 
ance medical  practitioners  may  give  to  (his  practice,  the  editor  cannot  help  thinking 
it  savours  of  hocus-pocus  or  of  Mr.  Boyle's  amulet;  and  had  better  be  deferred  until 
a  stage  of  ailment,  when  tonic  medicines  can  be  exhibited  with  efficacy.  The  cortfr 
had  better  be  preserved  until  critical  opportunity,  and  the  dose  of  plain  wine  b* 
doubled.  The  sailor  would  be  more  immediately  benefited,  and  the  doctor  would  bus* 
band  a  valuable  material  in  countries,  perhaps,  where  it  cannot  be  replaced  for  money. 
The  editor  is  in  possession  of  the  following  well  authenticated  prescription,  by  which 
an  ague  of  18  months  standing  was  cured  : — a.  As  soon  as  the  hot  and  cold  fits,  as 
also  the  sweat,  be  over,  take  three  drachms  of  rock,  or  roche,  alum,  dissolved  with  4 
large  spoonfuls  of  white  wine  in  a  silver  or  very  well  tinned  sauce-pan  over  the  fire. 
When  this  emetic  operates,  driak  a  goblet-glass-full  of  warm  water  that  has  been  poured* 
when  boiling,  over  a  handful  of  oat  meal ;  2  hours  after  the  emetic  has  ceased  to 
operate,  and  the  stomach  begins  to  feel  settled,  take  \  oz.  of  freshly  powdered  Peru- 
vian bark  ;  repeat  the  dose  at  the  end  of  six  hours  ;  end  (if  the  ague  does  not  return) 
every  8  or  12  hours  until  2  oz.  shall,  have  been  thus  taken.     By  way  of  precaution 

2  drachms  more  may  be  taken  twice ;  then  1  drachm  twice  ;  lastly  |  drachm  twice  ; 
adding  12  or  15  drops  of  laudanum  in  each  nightly  dose  of  the  bark,  and  5  drops  in  the 
morning  doses.  The  least  disagreeable  form  of  exhibiting  the  bark  is  in  coffee.  Be- 
sides the  bark,  a  table-spoonful  of  ginger  in  powder,  filled  flush  with  the  edge  of  the 
spoon  may  be  taken  in  water  or  wine  twice  a  day  between  the  hours  of  the  bark,  and 
be  afterwards  continued  for  a  month.*1  The  individual  subject  of  the  present  case  look 
the  alum  again  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the  first  dose  ;  and  was  thus  radically 
cured  in  nine  days.  In  the  course  of  the  following  autumu,  this  patient  resumed  tha> 
msc  of  the  ginger  for  ten  days  only. 
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I  hid,  alas!  no  divine  knowledge:  what  I  had  received  by  the  gOftd  instruction 
of  my  father  was  then  worn  out  by  an  uninterrupted  series,  for  eight  years,  of 
seafaring  wickedness,  and  a  constant  conversation  with  none  but  such  as  were, 
like  myself,  immoral  and  profane :  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had,  in  all  that 
time,  one  thought  that  so  much  as  tended  either  to  looking  up  towards  God,  or 
io  towards  a  reflection  upon  my  own  evil  ways :  but  a  certain  stupidity  of  soul, 
without  desire  of  good,  or  consciousness  of  evil,  had  entirely  overwhelmed  me; 
and  I  was  all  that  the  most  unthinking  creature  among  our  sailors,  can  be  sup* 
posed  to  be ;  not  having  the  least  sense,  either  of  the  fear  of  God,  in  danger, 
or  of  thankfulness  to  him  in  deliverances.  In  the  relating  what  is  already  put 
of  my  story,  this  will  be  the  more  easily  believed,  when  I  shall  add,  that  through  all 
the  variety  of  miseries  that  bad  to  this  day  befallen  me,  I  never  had  so  much  as  one 
thought  or  its  being  the  hand  of  God,  or  that  it  was  a  just  punishment  for  my 
sin  against  my  father  ;  or  even  for  the  general  course  of  my  wicked  life.  When 
I  was  on  the  desperate  expedition  on  the  desert  shores  of  Africa,  I  never  had  so 
much  as  one  thought  of  what  would  become  of  me ;  or  one  wish  to  God  to  direct  mo 
whither  I  should  go,  or  to  keep  me  from  the  danger  which  apparently  surrounded 
me,  as  well  from  voracious  creatures,  as  cruel  savages ;  but  1  was  quite  thoughtless 
of  a  providence  ;  acted  like  a  mere  brute,  from  the  principles  of  nature,  and  by 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  only,  or  indeed  hardly  that.  When  I  was  delivered 
aed  taken  up  at  sea  by  the  Portuguese  captain,  well  used,  and  dealt  with  justly 
and  honourably,  as  well  as  charitably,  I  had  not  a  true  thankfulness  in  my 
thoughts.  'When,  again,  I  was  shipwrecked,  ruined,  and  in  danger  of  drowning, 
on  this  islaneV  i  was  as  far  from  remorse  ;  I  only  said  to  myself  often,  that  "  I 
was  always  an  unfortunate  dog.**  It  is  true,  when  I  first  got  on  shore  here,  and 
found  all  my  ship-mates  perished,  and  myself  spared,  I  was  surprised  with  a 
kind  of  ecstasy,  and  some  transports  of  soul,  which  ended  in  a  mere  common 
flight  of  joy ;  or,  as  I  may  say,  being  glad  I  was  alive,  without  the  least  reflection 
upon  the  distinguishing  goodness  of  the  hand  which  had  preserved  roe,  and  had 
singled  me  out  to  be  preserved  when  all  the  rest  were  destroyed  :  just  the  same 
common  sort  of  gladness  which  seamen  generally  hnve,  after  they  are  got  safe 
ashore  from  a  shipwreck  ;  which  they  drown  all  in  the  next  bowl  of  punch,  and 
forget  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  over ;  and  all  the  rest  of  my  life  was  like 
it.  Even  when  1  was,  afterwards,  on  due  consideration,  made  sensible  of 
my  condition ;  how  I  was  cast  on  this  place,  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
kind,  out  of  all  hope  of  relief  or  prospect  of  redemption  ;  as  soon  as  I  saw  but 
•  prospect  of  living,  and  that  I  should  not  starve  and  perish  for  hunger,  the  sense 
of  my  affliction  wore  off,  and  I  began  to  be  more  easy,  applied  myself  to  the 
works  proper  for  my  preservation  and  supply,  and  was  far  enough  from  being 
afflicted  at  my  condition  as  a  judgment  from  heaven  against  me;  which  very 
seldom  entered  into  my  head.  The  growing  up  of  the  corn  had,  at  first,  some 
little  serious  influence  upon  me,  as  long  as  I  thought  it  had  something  miraculous 
in  it ;  but,  as  soon  as.  that  part  of  the  thought  was  removed,  all  the  impression 
which  was  ra»scd  from  it  wore  off  also,  as  I  have  noted  already.  Even  the  earth* 
quake,  though  nothing  could  be  more  terrible  in  its  nature,  or  more  immediately 
directing  to  the  invisible  power  which  enacts  such  things,  yet  no  sooner  was  the 
fright  orcr,  but  the  impression  it  had  made  went  off  also.  I5ut  now,  when  I 
began  to  be  sick,  and  a  leisurely  view  of  death  came  to  place  itself  before  me  ; 
when  my  spirits  began  to  sink  under  the  burthen  of  a  strong  distemper,  and 
nature  was  exhausted  with  tlie  violence  of  the  fever ;  conscience,  that  had  slept 
so  long,  began  to  awake  ;  and  I  reproached  myself  with  my  past  life,  in  which 
I  had  so  evidently  provoked  the  supreme  justice  of  the  deity  to  deal  with  me  in  so 
vindictive  a  manner.  These  reflections  oppressed  me  for  the  second  or  third 
day  of  my  distemper;  and  in  tlie  violence,  as  well  of  the  fever  as  of  the  reproaches 
of  my  conscience,  extorted  from  roe  some  words,  like  prayer ;  though 
I  cannot  sny  it  was  a  prayer  attended  either  with  desire  or  hopes  ;  it  was  rather 
the  voice  of-  mere  fright  and  distress ;  my  thoughts  were  confused  ;  and  the 
horror  o(  dying  in  such  a  miserable  condition  raised  vapours  in  my  head  with 
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the  mere  apprehension ;  and,  in  these  hurries  of  ray  sonl,  I  knew  not  what  mj 
tongue  might  express :  but  it  was  rather  exclamation,  such  as,  u  Lord !  what  a 
miserable  creature  am  I.  If  I  should  be  sick,  I  shall  certainly  die  for  want  of 
help ;  and  what  will  become  of  me?"  Then  the  tears  burst  out  of  my  eyes,  and 
I  could  say  no  more  for  a  good  while.  In  this  interval,  ray  father  came  to  mr 
Blind,  and  presently  his  prediction,  which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Story;  that  if  I  did  take  this  foolish  step,  God  would  not  bless  me;  and  I  would 
have  leisure  hereafter  to  reflect  upon  Laving  neglected  his  counsel,  when  there 
mifht  be  none  to  assist  in  my  recovery.  "  Now,'*  said  I  aloud,  "  my  dear 
father's  words  are  come  to  pass;  justice  has  overtaken  me,  and  I  have  none  to 
help  or  hear  me.  I  rejected  the  voice  of  Providence,  which  bad  put  me  in  a 
jtatioo  of  life  wherein  I  might  have  been  happy ;  but  I  would  neither  see  it  my* 
aelf,  nor  learn  from  my  parents  to  know  the  blessing  of  it. ,  1  left  them  to  mourn 
over  my  folly,  and  now  I  am  left  to  .mourn  under  the  consequences  of  it :  I  refused 
their  assistance,  who  would  have  puslied  me  in  the  world,  and  would  have  mad* 
every  thing  easy  to  me  ;  and  now  I  have  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  too  great  for 
even  nature  itself  to  support ;  and  no  help,  no  advice,  no  comfort.'*  Then  I  cried 
out,  "  Lord !  be  my  help,  for  I  am  in  great  distress.**  This  was  the  first  prayer,  if 
I  may  call  it  so,  that  I  had  made  for  many  years.    But  I  return  to  my  Journal.* 

June  28.  Having  been  somewhat  refreshed  with  the  sleep  I  had  had,  and 
the  fit  being  entirely  off,  I  got  up  t  and  though  the  fright  and  terror  of  my 
dream  was  very  great,  yet  I  considered  that  the  fit  of  the  ague  would  return 
again  the  next  day,  and  now  was  my  time  to  get  something  to  refresh  and  sup* 

Crt  myself  when  I  should  be  ill.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  fill  a  square  case* 
tile  with  water,  and  set  it  upon  my  table,  in  reach  of  my  bed :  and  to  take 
off  the  chill  or  aguish  disposition  of  the  water,  I  put  abouc  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
ram  into  it,  and  mixed  them  together.  Then  I  got  me  a  piece  of  the  goat's 
flesh,  and  broiled  it  on  the  coals,  but  could  eat  very  little.  I  walked  about ;  bat 
svas  very  weak,  and  withal  very  sad  and  heavy-  hearted  in  the  sense  of  ray  mi* 
eerable  condition,  dreading  the  return  of  my  distemper  the  next  day.  At  night, 
I  made  my  supper  of  three  of  the  turtle's  eggs ;  which  I  roasted  in  the  ashes,  and 
ale  iu  the  shell,  as  we  call  it:  and  this  was  the  first  bit  of  meat  I  had  ever  asked 
God's  blessing  to,  as  I  could  remember,  in  my  whole  life.  After  I  had  eaten,  I 
tried  to  walk ;  but  found  myself  so  weak,  that  1  could  hardly  carry  the  gun  (for 
I  never  went  out  without  that)  ;  so  I  went  but  a  little  way,  and  sat  down  upon 
the  ground,  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  which  was  just  before  me,  and  very  calm 
and  smooth.  As  I  sat  here,  some  such  thoughts  as  these  occurred  to  me;'  What 
is  this  earth  and  sea,  of  which  I  have  seen  so  much  ?  Whence  is  it  produced  ? 
And  what  am  I,  and  all  the  other  creatures,  wild  and  tame,  human  and  brutal  ? 
Whence  arc  we  ?  Surely,  wc  are  all  made  by  some  secret  power,  who  formed 
the  earth  and  sea,  the  air  and  sky.  And  who  is  that  ?  Then  it  followed  most  no* 
tiiraily,  it  in  God  that  has  made  all.  Well,  but  then  it  came  on,  if  God 
has  made  all  these  things,  he  guides  and  governs  them  all,  and  all  things 
that  concern  them ;  for  the  power  that  could   make  all  things,  must  certainly 

•Journal-. — from  the  frencb  jnur,  a  day;  synony  moat  with  ••  diurnal"  from  the 
diurntu,  daily. 

"He  was  by  birth  some  authors  write 
A  Russian,  some  a  Muscovite,  ' 
And  'mong  the  Cossaks  had  been  bred 
Of  whom  we  in  diurnals  read." 

Hudibrat  I.  ii. 

"  And  registered  by  fame  eternal 

Jti  deathless  pages  of  diurnaL" 

Ibid.  I.  iii. 
"  DiurnaU  writ  for  regulation 

Qt  lying,'  to  inform  tue  nation." 

ibu.  n.  i. 


bare  power  to  guide  and  direct  them  t  if  so,  nothing  can  happen  in  the  dt* 
coit  of  his  works,  either  without  his  knowledge  or  appointment.  And  if  no* 
thing  happens  without  his  knowledge,  he  knows  that  I  am  here,  and  am  in  this 
dreadful  condition :  and  if  nothing  happens  without  his  appointment,  he  hat 
appointed  all  this  to  hefall  me.  Nothing  occurred  to  my  thought,  to  contradict 
any  of  these  conclusions :  and  therefore  it  rested  upon  me  with  the  greatest 
force,  that  it  must  needs  be  God  who  hath  appoiuted  all  this  to  befall  me;  that 
I  was  brought  to  this  miserable  circumstance  by  his  direction,  he  having  the) 
sole  power,  not  of  me  only,  but  of  every  thing  that  hupp*  n*in  the  world.  Immedi- 
ately it  followed ;  what  have  I  done  to  be  thus  used  ?  My  conscience  presently 
checked  me  in  that  inquiry,  as  if  I  had  blasphemed ;  and  met  nought  ic  spoke  to 
me  like  a  voice,  Wretch !  dost  thou  ask  what  thou  hast  done?  Look  back  upon 
a  dreadful  mispent  life,  and  ask  thyself,  what  thou  hast  not  done?  Ask,  why 
is  it  that  thou  wert  not  long  ago  destroyed?  Why  wert  thou  not  drowned  in  Yar- 
mouth road  ;  killed  in  the  tight  when  the  ship  wan  taken  by  the  Salee  man  of 
war;  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  r>n  the  coast  of  Africa ;  or  drowned  here,  when 
all  the  crew  perished  but  thyself?  D«st  thou  ask  what  thou  hast  done  ?  I  was 
struck  dumb  with  these  reflections,  as  one  astonished,  and  had 'not  a  word  to 
say ;  no,  not  to  answer  to  myself;  so,  rising  up  pensive  and  sad,  walked  back 
to  my  retread  and  went  over  my  wall,  as  if  I  had  been  going  to  bed :  but  my 
thoughts  were  sadly  disturbed,  and  I  had  no  inclination  ro  sleep ;  so  I  sat  down 
in  the  chair,  and  lighted  my  lamp,  for  it  began  to  be  dark.  Now,  as  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  return  of  my  distemper  terrified  mo  very  much,  it  occurred  to 
ay  thought,  that  the  Brazilians  take  their  tobacco  for  almost  all  distempers  % 
and  I  had  a  piece  of  a  roll  of  tobacco  in  one  of  i he  chests,  which  was  quita 
cured ;  and  some  also  that  was  green,  and  not  quite  cured.  'I  went,  directed 
by  Heaven  no  doubt:  for  in  this  chest  I  found  a  cure  both  for  soul  and  body.  I 
opened  the  cliest,  and  found  what  I  looked  for,  the  tobacco  j  and  as  the  few 
books  I  had  saved  lay  there  too,  I  found  a  bible,*  one  of  those  which  I  men* 
tioned  before,  and  which  at  this  time  I  had  not  found  leisure,  or  so  much  as 
inclination,  to  look  into.  I  say,  I  took  it  out,  and  brought  both  that  and  the 
tobacco  with  me  to  the  table.  What  use  to  make  of  the  tobacco  I  knew  not, 
as  to  my  distemper ;  nor  whether  it  was  good  for  it  or  not ;  but  I  tried  several 
experiments  with  it,  as  if  I  was  resolved  it  should  hit  one  way  or  other.  I 
first  took  a  piece  of  a  leaf,  and  chewed  it  in  my  mouth;  which,  indeed,  at 
first,  almost  stu  pined  my  brain;  the  tobacco  being  green  and  strong,  and  such 
as  I  had  not  been  much  used  to.  Then  I  took  some  and  steeped  it  an  hour 
or  two  in  some  ruin,  and  resolved  to  take  a  dose  of  it  when  I  lay  downc 
and,  lastly,  I  burnt  some  upon  af>an  of  coals,  and  held  my  nose  close  over  the 
smoke  of  it  as  long  as  I  could  bear  it ;  as  well  for  the  heat,  as  almost  for  suffo- 
cation. In  the  interval  of  this  operation,  I  took  up  the  bible,  and  began  to  read; 
but  my  head  was  too  much  disturbed  with  the  tobacco  to  bear  reading,  at  least 
at  that  time ;  only,  having  opened  the  book  casually,  the  first  words  that  occurred 
to  me  were  these:  "Call  on  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee, 

t 

*  Bible  : — 'Rose  who  are  intelligent  in  biblical  literature  are  of  opinion,  to  great 
a  number  of  the  sacred  writings  have  been  lost,  that  we  are  deprived  of  as  much  or 
more  than  we  possess  :  among  1  lie  supposed  losses  have  been  enumerated,  a  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  the '3rd  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
a  3rd  epistle  of  Pfttr.  We  are  told  that  Solomon  spake  30(H)  proverbs,  and  1005 
songs,  and  compiled  treatises  on  the  nature  of  plants,  "  Irora  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop;* 
of  beasts,  fowl,  creeping  things  and  fishes;  which  are  also  lost— For  the  history  of  his 
reign  (I, Kings  xi,  41,)  concludes  with  these  words: — "  And  the  rest  of  rue  acts  of 
Solomon,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  wisdom,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon  r"  It  was  Esdras  who  wrote  or  edited  what  are  called  the  books  of 
Hosts  ;  whose  death  being  therein  mentioned  (Deuteronomy,  xxiv,  5,J  shews  the  legis- 
lator himself  could  not  have  been  the  author.  Oar  first  cnglish  translation  was  AJ).  1641* 
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and  thou  shalt  glorify  me.'**  These  words  were  very  apt  to  my  case ;  and  made 
tome  impression  upon  my  thoughts  at  the  time  of  reading  them,  though  not  so 
much  as  they  did  afterwards;  for,  as  to  being  delivered,  the  thing  was  so 
remote,  so  impossible  in  my  apprehension  of  things,  that,  as  the  children  of 
Israel  said  when  they  were  promised  flesh  to  eat*  "  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in 
the  wilderness  ?"+  so  I  began  to  say,  "  Can  even  God  himself  deliver  me  from 
this  place  f  And  as  it  was  not  for  many  years  that  any  hopes  appeared,  this 
prevailed  very  often  upon  my  thoughts:  but,  however,  the  words  made  a  great 
impression  upon  me,  and  I  mused  upon  them  very  often.  It  now  grew  late ;  and 
the  tobacco  had,  as  I  said,  dozed  my  head  so  much,  that  I  inclined  to  sleep :  so 
I  left  my  lamp  burning  in  the  cave,  lest  J  should  want  any  thing  in  the  night, 
and  went  to  bed.  Before  I  laid  down,  I  did  what  I  never  had  done  in  all  my 
life ;  I  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  to  God  to  fulfil  the  promise  to  me,  "  That  if 
I  called  upon  him  in  die  day  of  trouble,  he  would  deliver  me."  After  my  broken 
and  imperfect  prayer  was  over,  I  drank  the  rum  in  which  I  had  steeped  the 
tobacco;  which  was  so  strong  and  rank  of  the  tobacco,  that  indeed  I  could  scarce 
get  it  down:  immediately  upon  (his  I  went  to  bed.  I  found  presently  the  ram 
flew  up  into  my  head  violently ;  but  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  waked  no  more 
till  by  the  sua,  it  must  necessarily  be  near  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  next 
day :  nay,  to  this  hour  I  am  partly  of  opinion,  that  I  slept  all  the  next  day  and 
night,  and  till  almost  three  the  day  after ;  for  otherwise,  I  know  not  how  I 
should  lose  a  day  out  of  my  reckoning  iu  the  days  of  the  week,  as  it  appeared 
some  years  after  I  had  done ;  for  if  I  had  crost  or  re-crost  the  meridian-line,  I 
should  have  been  aware  of  the  difference  of  time ;  but  certainly  I  lost  a  day  in 
my  account,  and  never  knew  how.  Be  that,  however,  one  way  or  the  other, 
when  I  awaked  I  found  myself  exceedingly  refreshed,  and  my  spirits  lively  and 
cheerful :  when  I  gpt  up,  I  was  stronger  than  I  was  the  day  before,  and  my 
stomach  better,  for  I  was  hungry ;  and  in  short  i  had  no  fit  the  next  day,  but 
continued  much  altered  for  the  better.    This  was  the  29th. 

The  30th  was  my  well  day,  of  course;  and  I  went  abroad  with  my  gun,  but 
did  not  care  to  travel  too  far.  I  killed  a  sea  fowl  or  two,  something  like  a  brand* 
goose,£  and  brought  them  home  ;  but  was  not  very  forward  to  eat  them ;  so  I 

•  Psalm  I,  15. 

t  Psalm  lxxviii,  19. 

X  Beand-coosi  :— (Anas  vemicla,  Lin*.  Le  cravant.  Barr.  btaiti  ff&U#>  Teu« 
tonic.)  This  is  nearly  the  same  shape  but  somewhat  larger  than  the  Bemmcle, 
(clukis,  or  tree-goose;  Anas  erythropiu,  Linn,  la  berruichetBvrr.)  from  which  it  dif- 
fers in  the  colours  of  its  plumage,  being  mostly  of  an  uniform  brown,  the  feathers 
edged  with  ash  :  the  upper  parts,  breast  and  neck,  are  darker  than  the  belly,  which  is 
Tuore  mixed  and  dappled  with  paler  ciuerous  and  grey ;  the  head  and  upper  half  of 
the  neck  are  black,  excepting  a  white  patch  on  each  side  of  the  latter,  near  the  throat: 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  are  also  black  :  the  tail  covers  above  and  below, 
and  the  vent,  white;  tail,  quills,  and  legs,  dusky,-  the  hill  is  dark,  rather  of  a  narrow 
shape,  and  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long:  the  iridrs  are  light  hazel.  In  the  fe- 
males and  the  younger  birds,  the  plumage  is  not  so  distinctly  marked,  and  the  white 
spots  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  often  mixed  with  dusky ;  but  such  varyings  are 
discernible  in  many  other  birds;  for  it  seldom  happens  that  any  two  are  found  exactly 
alike.  The  Brand,  otherwise  called  Brent,  geese,  like  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
quit  the  rigours  of  the  north  in  winter,  and  spread  themselves  southward  in  greater  or 
less  numbers,  impelled  forward  according  to  the  severity  of  the  season,  in  search  of 
milder  climates.  They  are  then  met  with  on  the  british  shores,  and  spend  the  winter 
months  among  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes  in  the  interior  parts,  feeding  mostly  on 
the  roots,  and  also  on  the  blades,  of  the  long  coarse  grasses  and  plants  which  grow  in 
the  water:  but  indeed  their  varied  modes  of  living  as  well  as  their  other  habits  and 
propensities,  and  their  migrations,  haltings,  breeding  places,  &c.  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  the  other  numerous  families  of  the  wild  geese.  The  Brent  and 
the  bernacle  were  formerly  by  some  ornithologists  looked  upon  as  being  of  the  tame 
species :  later  observers,  however,  huvc  decided  differently ;  and  they  are  now  classed 
as  distinct  kinds. 
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mts  tome  more  of  the  turtle's  eggs,  which  were  very  good.  Tbii  evening  I  rev 
sowed  the  medicine,  which  I  hadTsupposed  did  me  good  the  day  before,  «is  • 
the  tobacco  steeped  in  rum ;  only  I  did  not  take  so  much  as  before,  nor  did  I 
chew  any  of  the  leaf,  or  hold  my  head  over  the  smoke:  however,  I  was  not  to 
well  the  next  day,  which  was  the  1st  of  July,  as  I  hoped  I  should  have  been :  for 
I  bad  a  little  of  the  cold  fit,  but  it  was  not  much. 

July  9.  I  renewed  the  medicine  all  tbe  three  ways;  and  dozed  myself  with 
it  as  at  first,  and  doubled  the  quantity  which  I  drank. 

July  3.  I  missed  tbe  fit  for  good  and  all,  though  I  did  not  recover  my  foil 
strength  for  some  weeks  after.  While  I  was  thus  gathering  strength,  my  thoughts 
tan  exceedingly  upon  the  scripture,  "  I  will  deliver  thee;"  and  the  impossibility 
•f  my  deliverance  lay  upon  my  mind,  in  bar  of  my  ever  expecting  it :  but  as  I 
was  discouraging  myself  with  such  thoughts,  it  occurred  to  my  mind  that  I  pored 
to  much  upon  my  deliverance  from  the  main  affliction,  that  1  disregarded  the) 
deliverance  I  had  received ;  and  I  was,  as  it  were,  made  to  ask  myself  soch  ques- 
tions as  these ;— Have  I  not  been  delivered,  and  wonderfully  too,  from  sickness  ; 
tern  the  most  distressed  condition  that  could  be,  and  that  was  so  frightful  to  me  ? 
and  what  notice  have  I  taken  of  it  ?  Have  I  done  my  part?  God  has  delivered 
me,  but  I  have  not  glorified  him  j  that  is  to  say,  I  have  not  owned  and  been 
thankful  for  that  as  a  deliverance:  and  how  can  I  expect  a  greater  ?  This 
touched  my  heart  very  much ;  so  I  knelt  down  immediately,  and  gave  thanks 
aloud  for  my  recovery  from  my  sickness. 

July  4.  In  the  morning  I  took  the  bible ;  and  beginning  seriously  to  read  it, 
I  imposed  upon  myself  to  read  a-while  every  morning  and  every  night;  not  bind- 
ing myself  to  the  uumber  of  chapters,  but  as  long  as  my  thoughts  should  engage) 
tne.  ft  was  not  long  after  I  set  seriously  to  this  work,  that  I  found  my  heart 
more  deeply  and  sincerely  affected  with  the  wickedness  of  my  past  life.  The  im> 
pression  of  my  dream  revived ;  and  tlte  words,  "  all  these  things  have  not 
Drought  thee  to  repentance,"  ran  seriously  in  my  thoughts :  when  it  happened, 
the  same  day,  that,  reading  the  scripture,  I  came  to  these  words,  "  He  is  exalted 
a  Prince  and  a  Saviour;  to  give  repentance  and  forgiveness."*  I  threw  down 
the  book;  and  with  my  heart  as  well  as  my  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  in  a  kind 
t*f  extusy  of  joy,  I  cried  out  aloud,  "  Exalted  Prince  !  give  me  repentance."  This 
was  the  first  time  in  all  my  life  I  could  say,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  that 
I  prated  with  a  sense  of  my  condition,  and  with  a  true  hope  God  would  hear 
me.  Now  I  begnn  to  construe  the  words  mentioned  above,  "  Call  on  me,  and 
I  wil!  deliver  thee,"  in  n  different  sense  from  what  I  had  ever  done  before;  for 
then  I  had  no  notion  of  any  thing  being  called  deliverance,  but  my  being  de- 
livered from  the  captivity  I  was  in  :  for  although  I  was  indeed  at  large  in  the  place, 
yet  the  island  was  certainly  a  prison  to  me,  and  that  in  the  very  worst  sense 
possible  in  the  world.  But  now  I  learned  to  take  it  in  another  sense  s  now  I 
looked  back  upon  my  past  life  with  such  horror,  and  my  sins  appeared  so  dread- 
ful, that  my  soul  sought  nothing  but  deliverance  from  the  load  of  guilt  that  bout 
down  nil  my  comfort.  As  for  my  solitary  life,  it  was  nothing ;  it  was  all  'of 
no  consideration,  in  comparison  with  this.  And  I  add  this  part  here,  to  hint  so 
whoever  shall  read  it,  that  whenever  they  come  to  a  true  sense  of  things,  they 
will  find  deliverance  from  sin  a  greater  comfort  than  deliverance  from  mere 
affliction. 

My  condition  began  now  to  be,  though  not  less  miserable  as  to  my  way  of 
living,  yet  easier  to  my  mind :  and  my  thoughts  being  directed,  by  reading  the 
scripture,  to  things  of  a  higher  nature,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  composure  within* 
which,  till  now,  I  knew  nothing  of;  also,  as  my  health  and  strength  returned,  I 
bestirred  me  to  furnish  myself  with  every  thing  that  I  wanted,  aud  make  my  way 
of  living  as  regular  as  I  could. 

From  the  4th  of  July  to  the  14th,  I  was  chiefly  employed  in  walking  about 

♦  Act*  v,  31. 
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tilth  my  pin  in  my  band,  a  little  and  « little  at  a  time,  as  a  man  tbat  was  gather- 
ing up  his  strength  after  a  fit  of  sickness  :  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  how 
low  I  was,  and  to  what  weakness  I  was  reduced.  The  application  which  I  made 
use  of  was  perfectly  new,  and,  perhaps,  what  had  never  cured  an  ague  before: 
neither  can  I  recommend  it  to  any  one  to  practise,  by  this  experiment ;  and, 
though  it  did  carry  off  the  fit,  yet  it  rather  contributed  to  weakening  me;  fori 
had  frequent  convulsions  in  my  nerves  and  limbs  for  some  time.  I  learned  from, 
it  also  this,  in  particular ;  tbat  being  abroad  in  the  rainy  season  was  the  most 
pernicious  thing  to  my  health  that  could  he,  especially  in  those  rains  which  cama 
attended  with  squalls  and  storms  of  wind ;  for  as  the  rain  which  came  in  the 
drf  season  was  almost  always  accompanied  with  such  tempests,  so  I  found  this 
rain  was  much  more  dangerous  than  that  which  fell  seasonably  in  September  aad 
October.  I  had  a  great  desire  to  take  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  island, 
and  to  make  a  more  perfect  discovery  of  its  productions ;  so  having  secured 
my  habitation,  as  I  thought,  fully  to  my  mind,  I  now  resolved  to  begin. 

July  15.  I  went  first  up  the  creek,  where,  as  I  mentioned,  I  brought  my 
rafts  on  shore.  I  found,  after  I  came  about  two  miles  up,  that  the  tide  did  n6fc 
flow  any  higher,  and  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  little  brook  of  running  water, 
very  fresh  and  good ;  but,  this  being  the  dry  season,  there  was  hardly  any  water  in 
some  parts  of  it,  at  least  not  any  stream.  On  the  banks  of  this  brook  I  found  many 
pleasant  savannahs,  as  our  people  in  the  western  colonies  call  meadows,  plain, 
smooth,  and  covered  with  grass ;  and  on  the  rising  parts  of  them,  next  to  the  higher 
grounds  (where  the  water,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  never  overflowed),  I  found  a 
great  deal  of  tobacco,  green,  and  growing  to  a  very  great  and  strong  stalk  ;  and 
there  were  divers  other  plants,  which  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  or  understanding 
about,  and  that  might,  perhaps,  have  virtues  of  their  own,  which  I  could  not 
find  out.  I  searched  for  the  cassava  root,*  which  the  Indians,  in  all  that  climate, 
make    their    bread    of;    but   I    could    find    none.    I    saw   large    plants   of 

*  Cassava  :— or  cassadn,  manioc  orj  a  tn*phat  in  botany ,  a  genu*  of  the  monoecia»mms- 
ielphia  class ;  its  characters  are  these  : — It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same 
plant  ;*  the  male  flowers  are  salver-shaped,  of  one  petal,  whose  brim  is  cut  into  fire 
toantiish  segments,  which  spread  open ;  they  have  ten  awl-shaped  stamina,  five  alter- 
nately shorter  than  the  other;  the  female  flowers,  which  are  situated  in  the  same  umbH, 
have  five  petals  spreading  over  like  a  rose  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  roundish  geruien  with  three 
deep  furrows,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  roundish  capsule  with  three  cells,  each  con- 
taining one  seed.  There  are  eight  species.  All  these  plants  are  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  so  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in.  England.  The  first 
sort  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  food  ;  when  it  is  propagated  by  cutting  the 
stalks  into  lengths  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  which  take  root  when  planted.  They  plant 
this  shrub  in  new  grounds  designed  for  cacao  walk?,  not  only  because  they  are  absolutely" 
necessary  for  a  planter  for  foot}  for  his  negros  ;  but  also  to  prevent  the  growing  of 
weeds,  and  to  shade  the  younir  cacao  plants  as  they  come  up,  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  uble  to  bear  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun ;  f«»r  which  reason  they  delay  planting 
the  cacao  nuts,  until  the  cassada  slirtih  be  grown  high  enough  to  shade  them.  They 
generally  take  op  the  cassada  roots  within  a  Year  or  thereabout  alter  planting  ;  at  the 
loot  of  ever v  shrub  are  found  several  roots  of  a  fleshy  substance,  without  any  sensible 
fibres.  They  wash  these  roots  well  in  water,  and  having  scraped  them  as  we  do  carrots, 
they  rasp  them  with  large  copper  rasps.  The  raspings  are  afterwards  put  into  a  bag  made 
of  coarse  cloth  or  rushes;  and  placed  under  a  press,  to  express  all  the  moisture,  which 
is  hurtful  to  animals,  and  even  poisonous :  they  thin  dry  the  remaining  matter  over  the 
fire,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  dressed,  they  mhke  it  into  cakes,  which,  being  dried 
either  in  the  sun,  or  by  artificial  treat,  are  the  ca:>sula  bread,  which  is  very  nourishing, 
and  will  keep  without  moulding,  as  well  as  biscuit.  Ti<e  use  of  it  is  apt  to  contract 
the  throat,  it'  eaten  dry,  and,  sometimes  bring*  on  a  danger  of  choaking;  ihe  best 
method  is,  to  moisten  it  in  broth,  or  otherwise,  before  it  is  eaten,  or  else  to  have  a  bottle 
of  water  at  hand  to  wash  down  every  mouthful.  The  juice  expressed  in  preparing  this 
root  for  bread,  wi'i  kill  any  animal  that  drinks  it  crude  :  but  it  may  be  boiled  over  the 
^re  till  a  great  part  it  evaporated,  and  the  remainder,  if  it  be  far  evaporated,  will  be 
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aloes,*  bat  did  not  understand  them.  I  sasj  several  sugar-canes,  but  wild ;  and,  for 
want  of  cultivation,  imperfect.    I  contented  myself  with  these  discoveries  for  this 

sweet,  and  serve  in  the  place  of  honej ;  if  lest  evaporated,  and  aet  by  to  ferment, 
it  will  make  a  good  and  wholesome  vinegar.  The  jaice  of  the  nmcou  or  annotto  is  said 
to  be  a  counter  poison  for  it.  The  thicker  cakes  of  csssavs  bread  are  eaten  by  the 
poorer  sort :  the  thinner,  called  scmss,  are  eaten  by  the  ricb.  There  is  a  kind  of  if 
which  may  be  eaten  raw,  and  which  is  now  getting  into  use ;  instead  of  the  other* 
which  is  a  speedy  poison,  if  eaten  with  its  joice.  The  cassava,  correctly  speaking,  is 
the /aria*  of  the  root;  whereas  the  proper  name  of  the  plant  is  manioc.  An  old  booh* 
relating  a  series  of  ad  ventures  that  have  long  been  deemed  interesting  (indeed,  few 
works  have  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  popularity),  Joseph  Esqukmsliho's  His* 
tor**/ fee  Bucaiiertif  America,  contains  the  following  description  of  this  production  :— 
**  The  third  fruit  the  newly  cultivated  land  [Hespaniola]  afforded  was  mmuiwca,  which 
the  Indians  called  cauvi.  This  root  comes  not  to  perfection  until  after  eight  or  nine 
months,  or  perhaps  a  year.  Being  thoroughly  ripe,  it  may  be  left  in  the  ground  for 
eleven  or  twelve  months,  without  fear  of  corruption  ;  but,  this  time  past,  they  must  be 
used  one  wav  or  other,  otherwise  they  rot.  Of  these  roots  is  made  a  sort  of  granuloos 
flour  or  meal,  dry  and  white,  which  supplies  the  want  of  common  bread  of  wheat, 
whereof  the  fields  are  altogether  barren.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  certain  graters 
Bade  either  of  copper  or  tin,  wherewith  they  grate  these  roots,  just  as  they  do  sstrse 
in  Holland.  (By  the  bye,  mirio  is  a  root  of  a  very  biting  taste  like  strong  mustard, 
wherewith  they  make  sauces  for  some  sorts  of  fish.)  When  they  have  grated  as  much 
f— nf*  roots  as  will  serve  the  turn,  tbey  put  the  gratings  into  begs  of  coarse  linen, 
and  press,  out  all  the  moisture ;  they  then  sieve  the  gratings,  leaving  tbem  very,.  like 
saw-dust.  The  meal,  thus  prepared,  they  lay  on  planches  [tic]  of  iron  made  very  hot, 
on  which  it  is  converted  into  very  thin  cakes :  these  are  placed  in  the  sun,  on  the  tops 
of  booses  to  be  thoroughly  dried,  and,  lest  they  should  lose  any  part  of  their  meal, 
what  did  not  pass  the  sieve,  is  msde  up  in  rolls  five  or  six  inches  thick  ;  these  are  placed 
one  upon  another,  and  left  so  till  they  begin  to  corrupt.  Of  this  they  make  a  liquor 
called  veycou,  which  they  find  verv  excellent,  and  which  certainly  is  not  inferior  to  our 
english  beer."  A  modern  writer  gives  this  additional  information  on  the  same  subject: 
M  Manioc,  or  jucca,  is  particularly  mentioned  hy  P.  Martyr  (dtcad.  i.  which  bears 
date  November,  1493,  seven  months  after  th«  return  of  Columbus  from  his  fiist  voyage) 
as  furnishing  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  islanders;  and  he  describes  their  manner  of 
making  the  cassavi  bread  from  it,  observing  that  the  raw  juice  is  as  strong  a  poison  as 
aconite.  Kegros  were  not  imported  into  the  islands  until  many  years  after  tlus  account 
was  published."    (Bryan  Edwards.) 

*  Aloe  :— -a  name  applied  to  three  different  things :  1.  To  a  precious  and  scarce  tree. 
3.  To  a  plant,  from  the  roots  and  leaves  of  which  a  drug  useful  in  medicine  is  extracted. 
3.  To  that  drug  itself.  Most  authors  mistake  the  plant  and  tree  lor  each  other;  be- 
cause, no  doubt,  we  hare  but  little  knowledge  of  the  tree ;  and  the  drug  which  the 
plant  produces.  >s  much  better  known,  and  of  much  greater  use.  The  aloe-tree  grows 
in  China,  in  Cochin-china,  and  in  Siam.  It  is  about  the  same  height  and  form  as  the 
olive-tree  ;  its  trunk  is  of  three  colours,  and  contains  three  sorts  of  wood ;  the  heart  is  that 
of  agallochum  tamhac  or  calambac,  which  is  as  dear  in  the  Indies  as  even  gold  itself;  it 
servrs  to  perfume  clothes  and  apartments,  and  is  a  sovereign  cordial  in  fainting  fits  and 
against  the  palsey.  It  destroys  the  trocar  and  ascarida  in  children.  It  is  used  as  incense 
by  the  Chinese,  the  ottoman  Turks,  and  the  Moors.  It  is  also  used  to  set  the  most 
precious  jewels  that  are  worked  in  the  Indies.  It  is  called  in  Turkish  ood  aghax,  is  very 
highly  valued,  and  divers  strange  fables  have  been  invented  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
tree  that  yields  it ;  some  feign  that  it  grew  in  Paradise,  and  was  only  conveyed  to  us 
by  means  of  the  rivers  overflowing  their  banks,  and  sweeping  off  the  trees  in  their  wav. 
Others  suppose  it  to  grow  on  inaccessible  mountains,  where  it  is  guarded  by  certain 
wild  beasts,  &c.  The  Siamese  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  France,  in  1686,  who 
brought  a  present  of  this  wood  from  their  emperor,  first  gave  the  Europeans  any  con- 
sistent account  of  it.  The  characters  of  the  aloe  plant  are  these :  the  flower  is  liliaceous 
and  consists  of  one  petal,  which  is  of  a  tubular  form,  and  is  divided  into  six  segments 
at  the  edge.  In  some  species  ot  this  genus,  the  cup,  and,  in  others,  the  pistil,  finally 
becomes  a  fruit,  or  seed-vessel,  of  an  oblong  cvlindric  form,  divided  into  three  cells* 
snd  containing  flat  and  semi-circular  seeds,    ToveviroaT°rangcs  this  plsnt  in  h% 
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fime ;  and  came  back  musing  witWfcyself  what  coarse  I  might  take  to  know  the 
virtue  and  goodness  of  any  of  the  fruits  or  plants  which  1  should  discover ;  but  could 
bring  it  to  no  conclusion  ;  for,  in  short,  I  had  made  so  little  observation  while 
I  was  in  Brazil,  that  I  knew  little  of  the  plants  in  the  held  ;  at  least,  very  little 
Chat  might  serve  me  to  any  purpose  now  in  my  distress.* 

The  next  day,  the  16th,  I  went  up  the  same  way  again ;  and,  after  going 
something  farther  than  I  had  gone  the  day  before,  I  found  the  brook  and  the 
savannahs  begin  to  cease,  and  the  country  become  more  woody  than  before.  In 
this  part,  I  found  different  fruits  $  and  particularly,  I  found  melons  upon  the 
ground,  in  great  abundance,  and  grapes  upon  the  trees  ;  the  yincs,  indeed,  had 
spread  Over  the  trees,  and  die  clusters  of  grapes  were  now  just  in  their  prime, 
very  ripe  and  rich.  This  was  a  discovery  ;  I  was  exceedingly  glad  ;  but  I  was 
warned  by  ray  experience  to  cat  sparingly  of  them  s  remembering  that,  when  I 
was  ashore  in  Barbary,  the  eating  of  grapes  killed  several  of  our  Englishmen, 
who  were  slaves  there,  by  throwiog  them  into  fluxes  and  fevers.  I  found,  how* 
ever,  an  excellent  use  for  these  grapes  ;  and  that  was,  to  cure  or  dry  them  in  the 
ton,  and  keep  them  as  dried  raisins ;  which  I  thonght  would  be  (as  indeed  they 
were)  as  wholesome  and  as  agreeable  to  eat,  when  no  grapes  were  to  be  had. 

1  spent  all  that  evening  there,  and  went  not  back  to  my  habitation ;  which, 
by  the  way,  was  the  first  night,  as  I  might  say,  I  had  lain  from  home.  At  night, 
I  took  my  first  contrivance,  and  got  up  into  a  tree,  where  I  slept  well ;  and,  the 
next  morning,  proceeded  on  my  discovery,  travelling  near  four  miles,  as  I  might 
judge  by  the  length  of  the  valley ;  keeping  still  due  north,  with  a  ridge  of  hills 
on  the  south  ana  north  sides  of  me.  At  the  end  of  this  march  I  came  to  an 
opening,  where  the  country  seemed  to  descend  to  the  west ;  and  a  little  spring  of 
fresh  water,  which  issued  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill  by  me,  ran  the  other  way  that  is 
due  east ;  aud  the  country  appeared  so  fresh,  so  green,  so  flourishing,  every  thing 
being  in  a  constant  verdure,  or  flourish  of  spring,  that  it  looked  like  a  planted  gar- 
den. I  descended  a  little  on  the  side  of  that  delicious  vale,  surveying  it  with  a  secret 
kind  of  pleasure  (though  mixed  with  other  afflicting  thoughts;,  to  think  that  this 

ninth  cta?s  t  and  Ltsv.tv s  in  hit  sixth,  called  hexondria-monogynia  ;  because  the  flowers 
have  six  stamina  and  one  style.  Miller  enumerates  twenty-five  species  of  this  plant, 
Which  grows  in  divers  parts  of  the  East  and  West-indies  ;  and  are  also  found  in  soma 
countries  of  Europe,  as  Italy  and  Spain,  particularly  the  mountains  named  Sierra  Moreno* 
Its  leaves  are  green,  very  thick,  hard,  and  prickly,  yielding  a  kind  of  strong  threads, 
whereof  laces  may  be  made.  The  soil  in  which  these  plants  thrive  best,  is  one  half 
freah,  light,  eaTth,  from  a  common  ;  and,  if  the  turf  is  taken  with  it,  and  rotted,  it  is 
much  better ;  the  rest  shoald  be  white  sea-sand,  and  sifted  lime-rubbish,  each  of  thesa 
two  a  fourth  part ;  mix  these  together  six  or  eight  months,  at  least,  before  it  is  used, 
observing  to  turn  it  over  often  in  this  time.  The  middle  of  July  is  a  very  proper  sea- 
son to  shift  the  plants  ;  whose  subsequent  horticultural  treatment  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  citron  kind,  or  other  tender  greenhouse  plants.  Willi  this  management  they 
will  thrive  and  increase;  and  such  of  them  as  usually  blossom,  may  be  expected  to 
prodace  their  flowers  in  beauty  at  their  seasons :  but  the  american  sort  seldom  flowers 
m  coki  climates.  Seine  aloes  are  arborescent,  inclining  to  make  large  trees,  breaking 
forth  into  branches ;  others  are  so  small,  that  a  whole  plant  does  not  exceed  the  bigness 
of  a  saucer.  Some  grow  close  to  the  ground,  others  are  more  aspiring,  and  have  their 
trown  of  leaves  raised' upon  a  stem,  somewhat  above  the  earth.  The  kinds  most  common 
hi  out  gardens,  with  sonic  few  other  sorts,  are  brought  from  America  ;  but  the  choicest 
varieties,  come  from  Afric,  chiefly  from  the  Cape,  of  Good  Hope.  The  two  kinds  of 
tmist  consideration,  the  one  for  curiosity,  the  other  for  use  are,  Aloe  Americana, 
Or  the  flowering  aloe,  and  Aloe  Asiatica,  or  the  drug  aloe.  The  drug  produced  therefrom 
if  a  resinous,  gwnmy,  bitter,  juice,  with  strong  cathartic  properties,  and  of  which  thero 
cre.iour  sorts  called  respectively,  socotrine,  hepatic,  horse  or  cahalline,  and  cape,  aloes. 
•  The  editor  refers  to  tluse  reflections  of  R.  C  himself  for  a  justification  of  the 

froprieiy  and  utility  of  certain  of  the -notes  in  botany-  and  other  branches  of  natural 
now  ledge  affixed  to  the  present  edition;  which,  -but  for  such  an  explanation,  might 
be. deemed  by  some  readers  either  too  numerous,  minute,  prolix,  or  superfluous. 
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to  cat,  but  wholesome ;  and  I  mixed  their  juice  afterwards  with  water,  wUck 
made  it  Yery  cool  and  refreshing.    I  found  now  I  had  business  enough,  to  gather 


that  they  may  hear  the  greenhouse  in  the  winter ;  and,  as  this  will  be  a  sufficient 
for  the  stems,  it  is  proper,  at  this  timet  to  stop  the  leading  branch,  to  force  out  lateral 
shoots.  This  first  winter,  they  will  be  tender,  and  mast  be  taken  great  care  of ;  and, 
after  this,  they  require  no  more  care  than  foil  grown  trees.  This  is  a  regular  and  cer- 
tain way  of  supplying  a  green-house  with  orange-trees ;  but  there  is  a  much  more  expe- 
ditions one,  which  is  the  purchasing  sach  trees  as  are  brought  over  every  year  from 
Italy.  These  are  as  large  when  we  receire  them,  as  those  of  our  own  produce  will  bo 
hi  eighteen  or  twenty  years  growth  ;  and  though  they  bare  but  small  beads  then,  will 
be  brought  to  hare  very  good  ones  in  three  years,  and  to  procure  very  vie  fruit  la 
the  choice  of  these  trees,  those  which  have  two  buds  in  stock,  are  preferable  to  those 
which  have  only  one  :  and  the  straightness  of  the  stem,  freshness  of  the  branches,  and 
plumpness  of  the  bark  are  greatly  to  be  regarded.  When  you  have  purchased  a  proper 
number  of  these  trees,  each  of  them  is  to  be  set  in  a  tub  of  water,  with  its  head  and 
half  its  trunk  above  the  surface  ;  they  are  to  stand  in  this  a  day  or  two,  when  they  are 
to  be  taken  out,  their  roots  picked,  and  brushed  clean,  and  the  tops  of  the  branches 
cot  off,  and  they  are  to  be  planted  singly,  in  pots  large  enough  to  contain  their  roots 
with  ease,  in  a  mixture  of  fresh  earth  and  rotten  cow-dung.  These  ore  to  be  set  in  a 
moderate  hot  tanner's- bark  bed,  and  some  pot  shreds  must  be  always  put  at  the  bottaats 
of  the  pots  to  keep  their  holes  from  being  stopped,  and  give  a  free  passage  to  the  water, 
They  are  to  be  moderately  watered  at  proper  times,  and  by  the  month  of  June  they  will 
shoot  out  pretty  long  shoots,  which  must  be  stopped,  in  order  to  produce  the  lateral 
blanches.  They  must  now  be  farther  hardened  by  degrees,  and  in  the  middle  of  Jnly 
mutt  be  brought  into  the  open  air,  in  some  well- sheltered  situation,  not  exposed  to  the 
too  great  heat  of  the  sun.  In  September,  they  must  be  removed  into  the  greenhouse, 
and  watered  gently  during  the  winter.  In  the  succeeding  summer,  the  branches  must  ba 
stopped  from  growing  to  their  lengths,  to  furnish  a  good  head ;  and  they  must  be  fre- 
crocntly  watered,  and,  after  this,  they  wiH  require  no  farther  management,  but  to  be  new 
potted  every  year  ;  which  should  be  done  in  April,  and  the  earth  prepared  for  it  a  year 
before  hand,  of  cow-dung  and  fresh  earth,  the  roots  should  be  soaked  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  water,  and  afterwards  scrubbed  very  clean,  before  they  are  put  into  the  new  pot.— (Cy- 
cispoedto.)  Oranges  were  originally  brought  to  Europe  from  China*  by  the  Portuguese. 
At  Lisbon  was  to  be  scen,so  lately  as  1776,  according  to  thc/lMafeSssTtyr,  the  first  tree 
from  which  hove  been  propagated  all  those  that  ornament  our  gardens,  or  furnish  our 
tables;  it  was  in  the  garden  of  a  Count  dt  Saiw  t-Lau  rent.  The  editor  saw  at  Versailet 
in  180$,  an  orange  tree.whicb  had  been  presented  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to  King  Fban- 
cis  I.  (who  died  1547)  and  which,  at  the  recent  period  alluded  to,  did  not  exhibit  signs  of 
decrepitude.  At  that  orangery,  the  trees  stand  in  square  boxes ;  the  inner  angles  whereof 
are  cut  off  by  slight  partitions  so  as  to  render  the  internal  figure  that  of  an  octagon ;  in  order 
to  confine  the  roots  from  spreading  towards  the  corpus  which  are  fastened  by  the  planki 
locking  into  corresponding  notches,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  log  or  block-house* 
in  the  Tyrol  and  adjoining  alpine  countries;  thus  requiring  little  or  no  carpentry  to  put 
together  or  take  to  pieces,  litis  mode  seems  preferable  to  the  english  pots,  tubs,  or* 
any  circular  receptacle,  in  as  much  as  the  square  box  can  be  shifted  so  as  to  afford  room 
Jbr  the  growth  of  the  plant,  without  dUturbing  its  roots,  simply  by  lifting  the  existing* 
box  on  to  a  new  bottom  of  the  requisite  site,  prepared  whh  8  iron  cleats  to  hoty  it  to 
the  sides;  then  unlocking  and  removing  the  lateral  boards,  and  building  up  a  fresh 
box  around  the  earth  according  to  the  increased  dimensions  wanted  to  accommodate  the 
plant;  connecting  the  same  to  the  new  bottom  by  nailing  op  the  cleats;  the"  boxes 
thus  economically  serving  a  number  of  trees  in  succession  at  long  as  the.  boards  last. 
StSTiwi  says,  in  his  Letters  en  Sicily,  that  the  Genoese  use  similar  cases  for  the  shrubs* 
that  decorate  their  gardens  and  terraces ;  but,  instead  of  wood,  employ  a  species  of 
slate  or  schist  called  lavarnA,  sawn  into  slabs  of  8  or^O  feet  long,  by  4  or  5  in  breadth, 
and  1  or  *  inches  thick.  The  corners  like  those  of  the  wooden  cases  at  Versailles 
are  mortised  or  dove-tailed :  but,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  material,  are  farther 
secured  by  a  couple  of  iron  bolts  which  traverse  the  case  from  side  to  side  through 
corresponding  holes,  having,  at  one  end,  a  broad  head ;  ami,  at  the  other,  either  a  screw 
to  hold  a  nut,  or  an  aperture  to  receive  a  key.  In  Somersetshire,  there  rs  a  sort  of 
Mono  employed  for  stiles  among  the  wailed  eaclosures  around  Bath,  iaaf,  perhaps,  might 
serve  the  same  purpose  ss  the  sssagasv 
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and  carry  home ;  and  I  resolved  'to  lay  up  a  store,  as  well  of  grapes  as  Kmem 
and  lemons  to  furnish  myself  for  the  wet  season,  which  I  knew  was  approaching* 
In  order  to  this,  I  gathered  a  great  heap  of  grapes  in  one  place,  a  lesser  heap  in 
another  place,  and  a  great  parcel  of  limes  and  melons  in  another  place;  and, 
taking  a  few  of  each  with  roe,  I  travelled  homeward,  and  resolved  to  come  again, 
and  bring  a  bag  or  sack,  or  what  I  could  make,  to  carry  the  rest  home.  Accord- 
ingly, having  spent  three  days  in  this  journey,  I  came  home  (so  I  must  now  call 
way  tent  and  my  cave):  but,  before  I  got  thither,  the  grapes  were  spoiled;  the 
richness  of  the  fruits,  and  the  weight  of  the  juice,  having  broken  and  bruised 
them,  they  were  good  for  little  or  nothing :  as  to  the  limes,  they  were  good,  bat 
I  could  bnnconly  a  few. 

The  nest  lay,  being  the  19th,  I  went  back,  having  made  me  two  small  bags 
to  bring  home  my  harvest ;  but  I  was  surprised,  when,  coming  to  my  heap  if 
grapes,  which  were  so  rich  and  fine  when  I  gathered  them,  I  found  them  all 
spread  about,  trod  to  pieces,  and  dragged  about,  some  here,  some  there,  and 
abundance  euten  and  devoured.  By  this,  I  concluded,  there  were  some  wild 
creatures  thereabouts  which  had  done  this,  but  what  they  were  I  knew  not. 
However,  as  I  found  there  was  no  laying  them  up  in  heaps, -and  no  carrying 
them  away  in  a  sack  ;  but  that  one  way  they  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  other 
wy  they  would  be  crushed  with  their  own  weight;  I  took  another  course;  I 
then  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  the  grapes,  and  hnng  them  upon  the  out 
branches  of  the  trees,  that  they  might  cure  and  dry  in  the  sun  ;  and  as  for  the 
limes  and  lemons,  I  carried  as  many  back  as  I  could  well  stand  under. 

When  I  came  home  from  this  journey,  I  contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the 
fraitfnlness  of  that  valley,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation  :  the  security 
from  storms  on  that  side ;  the  water  and  the  wood ;  and  concluded  that  I  had 
pitched  upon  a  place  to  fix  my  abode  in,  which  was  by  far  the  worst  part  of  the 
country.  Upon  the  whole,  I  began  to  consider  of  removing  my  habitation,  and 
to  look  out  for  a  place  equally  safe  as  where  I  was  now  situate  ;  if  possible,  in 
that  pleasant  fruitful  part  of  the  island.  This  thought  ran  long  in  my  head ;  and 
I  was  exceeding  fond  of  it  for  some  time,  the  pleasantness  of  the  place  tempting 
me  ;  but,  when  I  came  to  a  nearer  view  of  it,  I  considered  that  I  was  now  by 
the  sea-tide,  where  it  was  at  least  possible  that  something  might  happen  to  my 
advantage ;  and,  by  the  same  ill  fate  that  brought  me  hither,  might  bring  some 
other  unhappy  wretches  to  the  same  place ;  and,  though  it  was  scarce  probable 
that  any  such  thing  should- ever  happen,  yet,  to  enclose  myself  among  the  hills 
and  woods  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  to  anticipate  my  bondage,  and  to 
render  such  an  affair  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible ;  and  that,  therefore*  I 
ought  not,  by  any  means,  to  remove.  However,  I  was  so  enamoured  of  this 
place,  that  I  spent  much  of  my  time  there  for  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the 
month  of  July  ;  and  though,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  resolved,  as  above-stated, 
not  to  remove,  yet  I  built  roe  a  little  kind  of  a  bower,*  and  surrounded  it  at  a 
distance  with  a  strong  fence,  being  a  double  hedge,  as  high  as  I  could  reach,  well 
staked,  and  filled  between  with  brush-wood.  Here  I  lay  very  secure,  sometimes 
two  or  three  nights  together  ;  always  going  over  it  with  a  ladder,  as  before ;  so 
that  I  fancied  now  I  had  my  country  and  my  sea- coast  house.  This  work  took 
me  up  till  the  beginning  of  August.  I  had  but  newly  finished  my  fence,  and 
began  to  enjoy  my  labour,  when  the  rains  came  on,  and  made  me  stick  close  to 
my  first  habitation ;  for,  though  I  had  made  a  tent  like  the  other,  with  a 
piece  of  sail,  and  sprend  it  very  well,  yet  I  had  not  the  shelter  of  a  hill  to  keep 
me  from  storms,  nor  a  cave  behind  me  to  retreat  into  when  the  rains  were 
extraordinary. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  as  I  said,  I  had  finished  my  bower,  and  began 

•  Bower: — either  from  bur,  or  bare*  saxon;  an  arbour  nmde  of  trets:  or  elte 
tongAf,  from  the  saxon  bo;,  oi  bo^an,  to  bend ;  a  shoot  or  branch  of  *  tree.  .  Qer 
ancestors  used  the  word  ••  bower  *  nuch  iu  the  sense  we  now  do  vtfla* 
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U^  enjoy  myself.  The  3d  of  August,  1  found  the  grapes  I  had  liang  «p 
perfectly  dried,  and,  indeed,  were  excellent  good  raisins  of  the  sun ;  so  1  began 
to  take  then)  down  from  the  trees  ;  and  it  was  very  happy  that  I  did  so,  as  the 
raint  which  followed  would  have  spoiled  them,  and  1  should  have  lost  the  best 

Kirt  of  my  winter  food  ;  for  I  had  above  two  hundred  large  bunches  of  theov 
o  sooner  had  I  taken  them  all  down,  and  carried  most  of  them  home  to  inv 
cave,  but  it  began  to  rain  ;  and,  from  hence,  which  was  the  14th  of  August,  it 
rained,  more  or  less,  every  day,  till  the  middle  of  October ;  and,  sometimes,  so 
violently,  that  I  could  not  stir  out  of  my  cave  for  several  days.  lu  this  season, 
I  was  much  surprised  with  an  increase  of  my  family.  I  had  been  concerned  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  my  cats,  who  ran  away  from  me,  or,  as  I  thought  had  been 
dead  ;  and  I  heard  no  more  of  her,  till,  to  inv  astonishment,  ate  came  borne 
arith  three  kittens.  This  wan  the  more  strauge  to  me,  because,  about  the  end 
of  August,  though  I  had  killed  a  wild-cat  as  I  called  it,  with  my  gun,  yet  I 
thought  it  was  quite  a  different  kind  from  our  europeun  cats  ;  nevertheless,  the 
young  cats  were  the  same  kind  of  house  breed  as  the  old  one  ;  and,  both  of  my 
cats  being  females,  I  thought  it  very  strange.*  But,  from  these  three,  I  after- 
wards came  to  be  so  pestered  with  cats,  that  I  was  forced  to  kill  them  like  ver- 
min, or  wild  beasts,  and  to  drive  them  from  my  house  as  much  as  possible. 

From  the  14th  of  August  to  the  26th,  incessant  rain  ;  so  that  I  could  not 
stir,  and  was  now  very  careful  not  to  be  much  wet.  In  this  confinement,  I 
began  to  be  straightened  for  food ;  but  venturing  out  twice,  I  one  day  killed  a 
goat,  and  the  last  day,  which  was  the  26th,  found  a  very  large  tortoise,  which 
was  a  treat  to  me.  My  food  was  now  regulated  thus :  I  ate  a  bunch  of  raisins 
for  my  breakfast ;  a  piece  of  the  goat's  leah,  or  of  the  turtle,  broiled  for  my  a 
dinner  (for,  to  my  great  misfortune,  I  had  no  vessel  to  boil  or  stew  any  thing)  ; 
and  two  or  three  of  the  turtle's  eggs  for  my  supper.  During  this  confinement  in 
my  cover  by  the  rain,  I  worked  daily  two  or  three  hours  at  enlarging  my  cave ; 
and,  by  degrees,  worked  it  on  towards  one  side,  till  I  came  to  the  outside  of  the 
hill ;  and  made  a  door,  or  way  out,  which  came  beyond  my  fence  or  wall :  and 
so  I  came  in  and  out  this  way.  But  I  was  not  perfectly  easy  at  lying  so  open : 
for  as  I  had  managed  myself  before,  I  was  in  a  perfect  enclosure :  whereas  now, 
I  thought  I  lay  exposed  ;  and  yet  I  could  not  perceive  that  there  wais  any  living 
thing  to  fear,  the  biggest  creature  that  I  had  yet  seen  upon  the  island  being 
a  goat. 

September  CO.  I  was  now  come  to  the  unhappy  anniversary  of  my  landing. 
I  cast  up  the  notches  on  my  post,  and  found  I  had  been  on  shore  jhree  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days.  1  kept  this  day  as  a  solemn  fast:  setting  it  apart  for  religious 
exercise,  prostrating  myself  on  the  ground  with  the  most  serious  humiliation, 
confessing  my  sins  to  God,  acknowledging  his  righteous  judgments  upon  me, 
and  praying  to  him  to  have  mercy  on  me ;  then,  having  not  tasted  the  least 
refreshment  fur  twelve  hours,  even  till  the  goin^  down  of  the  sun,  1  ate  a  biscuit 
and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  went  to  bed,  finishing  tlie  day  as  1  btgan  it.  I  had 
all  this  time  observed  no  sabbath-day;f  because  I  had,  after  some  time,  omitted 
to  distinguish  the  weeks,  by  making  a  longer  notch  than  ordinary  for  tiie  sabbath* 
day,  and  so  did  not  really  know  what  any  of  tlie  days  were  ;  but  now,  haying 
cast  up  die  days,  as  above,  I  found  I  had  been  there  a  year ;  so  I  divided  it  into 

•  Sec  page  78,  note. 

f  Sabbath  .—(Sabbatum.)  Saturday,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  held  as  a  festival 
among  the  Jews,  ia  memory  of  the  Creator's  resting  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  creation* 
according  to  the  Mosaic  system.  The  word  is  purs  Hebrew,  Hit?,  and  signifies  ces- 
sation, or  re*t.  Phvi-o  calls  it,  ra  ***p*  ym*i*.  the  world's  birth-day.  The  sabbath 
was  appointed,  Gcnthit,  ii.  t.  3.  and  it  was  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  the  great 
work  of  tlie  creation.  When  it  had  fallen  into  neglect  after  the  flood,  it  was  re-ettab- 
liahed  by  Moses,  upon  the  settling  of  the  Jewish  polity,  after  the  return  out  of  Egypt. 
Our  observance  of  Sunday  is  of  comparative!  v  modern  institution  ;  dating  only  from 
she  third  centurv  of  the  christian  era* 
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%tjeke,  uid  set  apart  every  seventh  day  for  a  sabbath :  though  I  found,  at  tba 

sjnd  of  my  account,  I  had  lost  a  day  or  two  in  my  reckoning.    A  little  after 

sjpris,  my  ink*  beginning  to  rail  me,  1  contented  myself  to  use  it  more  sparingly  ; 

and  to  write  down  only  the  most  remarkable  events  of  my  life,  without  continuing 

a  daily  memorandum  of  other  things. 

The  rainy  season  and  the  dry  season  began  now  to  appear  regular  to  me,  and 
I  learned  to  difide  them  so  as  to  provide  for  them  accordingly :  but  I  bought 
all  my  experience  before  I  had  it ;  and  what  I  am  going  to  relate  was  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  experiments  that  I  bad  made  at  all.  I  have  mentioned 
that  I  had  saved  the  few  ears  of  barley  and  rice,  which  1  had  so  surprisingly 
found  sprang  up,  as  I  thought,  of  themselves.  I  believe  there  were  about  thirty 
•talks  of  rice,  and  about  twenty  of  barley  ;  and  now  I  thought  it  a  proper  time  to 
tow  it  after  the  rains ;  the  sun  being  in  its  southern  position  going  from  me.  Afe 
eordingty,  I  dug  a  piece  of  ground,  as  well  as  I  could,  with  my  wooden  spad4sj 
and,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  1  sowed  my  grain  :  but,  as  I  was  sowing,  it  casually 
occurred  to  my  thoughts,  that  I  would  not  sow  it  all  at  first,  because  1  did  not 
know  when,  was  the  proper  time  for  it ;  so  I  sowed  about  two  thirds  of  the 
seed,  leaving  about  a  handful  of  each  :  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  after* 
wards  that  I  did  so,  for  not  one  grain  of  what  I  sowed  this  time  came  to  any 
thing ;  for  the  dry  month  following,  and  the  earth  having  thus  had  no  rain  after 
the  teed  was  sown,  it  had  no  moisture  to  assist  its  growth,  and  never  came  up 
at  all  till  the  wet  season  had  come  again,  and  then  it  grew  as  if  it  had  been  but 
newly  sown.  Finding  my  first  seed  did  not  grow,  which  I  easily  imagined  was 
from  the  drought,  1  sought  for  a  moister  piece  of  ground  to  make  another  trial 
in  ;  and  I  dug  up  a  piece  of  ground  near  my  new  bower,  and  sowed  the  rest  of 
my  seed  in  February,  a  little  before  the  vernal  equinox.  This  having  the  rainy 
month  of  March  and  April  to  water  it,  sprung  op  very  pleasantly,  and  yielded 
a  very  good  crop  ;  but,  having  only  part  of  the  seed  left,  and  not  daring  to  sow 
all  that  I  had,  I  got  but  a  small  quantity  at  last,  my  whole  crop  not  amounting 
to  above  half  a  peck  of  each  kind.  But  by  this  experiment,  I  was  made  roaster 
of  my  business,  and  knew  exactly  when  was  the  proper  time  to  sow  ;  and  that, 
I  might  expect  two  seed  times,  and  two  harvests,  every  year.  While  this  corn 
was  growing,  I  made  a  little  discovery,'  which  was  of  u*e  to  me  afterwards.  At 
soon  as  the  rains  were  over,  and  die  weather  began  to  settle,  which  was  about 
the  month  of  November,  I  made  a  visit  up  the  country  to  my  bower ;  where, 
though  I  had  not  been  some  months,  yet  I  found  all  things  just  as  I  left  them. 
The  circular  double  hedge  that  I  had  made  was  not  only  firm  and  entire,  but  tlie 
stakes  which  I  bad  cut  out  of  some  trees  that  grew  thereabouts,  were  all  shot 
out  and  grown  with  long  branches,  as  much  as  a  willow  tree  usually  shoots  the 
first  year  after  lopping  its  head  ;  but  I  could  not  tell  what  tree  to  call  it  that 
tliese  stakes  were  cut  from.  I  was  surprised,  and  yet  very  well  pleased,  to  sea 
the  young  trees  grow :  I  pruned  them,  and  led  them  them  to  grow  as  much 
■  ■  ■         ■       i      i     ■         ■ . .  . .  ,  i    ■    ■    ...  i  ■       ». 

•  *  Ivs  : — The  recurrence  of  this  word  has  suggested  the  following  additions  to  the 
information  already  given  upon  this  subject  at  page  68  >— An  indelible  writing  ink  mora 
economically  and  easily  composed  than  the  one  there  recommended,  may  be  made  by 
bulling  1  ox.  of  brazil  wood  with  VI  oi.  of  water,  and  4  os.  alum  ;  continue  boiling  until 
the  fluid  be  reduced  unto  8  oz.  add  1  os.  black  oiid  ut  manganese  reduced  to  extreme 
fineness.  The  stains  of  ink  on  cloth,  paper,  or  wood,  may  be  removed  by  almost  all 
acids ;  but  those  acids  are  to  be  preferred  which  are  least  likely  to  injure  the  texture 
ol  the  stained  substance.  The'  most  potent  chemical  re-agent  is  the  muriatic  acid, 
d doted  with  five  or  six  times  us  weight  of  water  ;  which  may  be  applied  to  the  spot, 
and,  after  a  minute  or  two,  may  be  washed  off,  repeating  its  application  as  often  as 
necessary.  But  the  vegetable  acids  are  attended  wrth  less  risk,  and  are  equally  eftec* 
taal.  A  solution  of  the  oxalic,  citric,  or  tartaric,  acids  in  water,  may  be  applied  to  the 
SM»t  delicate  fabrics,  without  any  danger  ot  injury ;  and  the  same  solutions  discharge 
from  paper,  written  bat  not  pnuted  ink.  Hence,  they  may  be  employed  in  cleaning 
book*  which  have  becu  delated  by  writing  on  the  margin,  wiiboat  ioipaifiitg  the  text. 
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alike  as  I  could ;  and  it  is  scare*  credible  how  beautiful  a  figure  they  ^rew  tsjti 
in  three  Tears:  so  that,  though  the  hedge  made  a  circle  of  about  twenty-hva  yaffle 
in  diameter,  yet  ihe  trees,  for  such  I  might  now  call  them,  soon  covered  it,  aae) 
it  was  a  complete  shade,  sufficient  to  lodge  under  all  the  dry  season.  This  snada 
mc  resolve  to  cut  some  more  stakes,  and  make  me  a  hedge  like  this,  in  a  semi* 
circle  round  my  wall  (I  mean  that  of  my  first  dwelling)*  which  I  did,  and  placing 
f  he  trees  or  stakes  in  a  double  row,  at  about  eight  yards  distauce  from  my  first 
fence,  they  grew  presently  ;  and  were  at  first  a  fine  cover  to  my  habitation,  and 
afterwards  served  for  a  defense  also,  eventually* 

I  found  now  that  the  seasons  of  the  year  might  generally  be  divided,  not  into 
Summer  and  winter,  as  in  Europe,  hut  into  the  rainy  seasons  and  the  dry  sea- 
sons, which  were  generally  thus :  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  April,  rainy;  the  sun  being  then  on,  or  near,  the  equinox.  From  the  middle 
W  April  till  ■  the  middle  of  August,  dry ;  the  sun  being  then  north  of  the  line. 
From  the  middle  of  August  till  the  middle  of  October,  rainy;  the  sun  being  then 
come  back  to  the  line.  From  the  middle  of  October  till  the  middle  of  February, 
dry ;  the  sun  being  then  to  the  south  of  ttte  line.*  The  rainy  seasons  held  some- 
times longer  and  sometimes  shorter,  as  the  winds  happened  to  blow ;  but  this 
*va#  the  general  observation  (,  made*  After  I  had  found,  by  experience,  the  ill 
consequences  of  being  abroad  in  the  rain,  I  took  care  to  furnish  my>elf  with 
provisions  beforehand,  that  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  out:  and  1  sat  within 
ctoort  as  much  as  possible  during  the  wet  months.  This  time  I  found  much  em- 
ployment, and  very  suitable  also  to  the  time ;  for  I  found  great  occasion  for 
many  things  which  I  had  no  way  to  furnish  myself  with  but  by  hard  labour  and 
constant  application :  particularly,  I  tried  many  ways  to  make  myself  a  basket  ;t 
but  all  the  twigs  I  could  get  for  the  purpose  proved  so  brittle,  that  they  would 
*"      '  ■  ■         ■  ■  ii      i      i    i     r   t  "i>  \  V 

*  This  northing  and  southing  of  the  sun  is  called  declination ;  as  has  been  explained 
In  a  note  aftixed  to  page  14 ;  and  when  that  luminary  appears  at  his  greatest  distance 
from  the  equator,  which  is  *3J  degrees,  that  position  is  termed  in  astronomy  the 
Bolstlce,  from  iolstuium,  in  latin,  as  much  as  to  say  solu  $talio ;  thus  called,  because  he 
then  appears  to  Uand  ttUU  and  not  to  change  his  place  in  the  degrees  of  the  zodiac: 
an  appearance  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  our  sphere ;  and  that  part  of  the  ecliptic  where 
the  sun  so  seems  stationary  is  called  the  solstitial  point.  The  solstices  are  two,  in  each  year; 
the  ettival  or  summer  solstice,  and  the  hycmal  or  winter  solstice.  The  summer  solstice 
is  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  tropic  of  Cancer ;  which  is  on  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
when  he  makes  the  longest  day.  The  winter  solstice  is  when  he  enters  the  first  degree 
of  Capricorn,  winch  is  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  when  he  begins  to  return 
towards  us,  and  makes  the  shortest  day.  This  is  to  be  understood,  as  in  our  northern 
aemisphere ;  fur  in  the  southern,  the  nun's  entrance  into  Capricorn  makes  the  sunimet 
season,  and  that  into  Cancer  the  winter  >eason. 

f  Basket: — an  utensil  made  of  willows,  rushes,  or  the  like,  of  different  figures  ano} 
sizes,  according  to  the  use  it  is  intended  (or.  Baskets  have  their  uses,  not  only  in  us£0* 
notnical,  but  military  affairs ;  as  at  sieges,  &c.  The  willows  of  which  baskets  are  made, 
ebtain  according  to  the  manner  of  their  growth,  the  nam^s  of  osiers  or  sallows  :  the^ 
thrive  rust  in  moist  places  and  consequently  form  a  beneficial  article  in  the  produce 
ef  marshlands:  to  particulariaa  their  culture,  however,  would  be  foreign  to  our  pro- 
vince. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  common  osier  is  cat  down  at  three  years,  but  that 
with  tellow  bark  at  a  y<ar  older.  Those  that  are  intended  for  white-work,  such  as  bas* 
kcts  used  in  washing,  are  stripped  of  their  rinds  while  green :  this  is  done  by  a  sharp 
instrument  fixed  into  a  groove-like  space  upon  a  firm  block  :  the  osiers  are  conducted 
over  this,  and  their  covering  thereby  scraped  off  with  great  velocity.  They  are  thea 
dried  and  put  in  buudlrg  lor  use :  before  they  are  worked  up,  they  most  be  previously 
soaked  i-i  water,  to  five  them  flexibility.  Hampers*  and  other  coarse  wicker-work,  are 
made  of  o*i?rs  unst  ripped*  and  without  any  previous  preparation  except  soaking.-'  Tha 
basket-maker  usually  sit*  on  the  ground  to  bis  work,  unless  the  baskets  are  too  large 
for  him  to  reach  their  upper  parts  in  that  position.  The  mode  of  operation  cannot  so 
well  be  described  within  the  compass  of  a  note,  as  it  can  be  conceived  from  an  attentive 
view  uf  this  well  known  uicusd  tfsclf,  whose  present  name  Baiut's  IWetsiwiaTy  gives  aw 
derived  from  ibeCeinb<o-t>«usk.6tiynwdt 
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do  toothing.  It  proved  of  excellent  advantage  to  roe  now,  that  when  I  was  a  bejr, 
I  uaed  to  take  great  delight  in  standing  at  a  basket-maker's  in  the  town  where  tny 
falter  lived,  to  see  them  make  their  wicker-ware ;  and  being,  as  boys  usually  are, 
very  officious  to  help,  and  a  great  observer  of  the  manner  bow  they  worked  those 
things,  and  sometimes  lending  a  hnnd,  I  had  by  these  means  full  knowledge. of 
Che  methods  of  it,  so  that  1  wanted  nothing  but  the  materials;  when  it  came  into 
tny  mind,  that  the  twigs  of  that  tree  from  whence  1  out  my  stakes  that  grew* 
might  possibly  be  as  tough  as  the  sallows,  willows,  and  osiers,  in  England ;  aud 
I  resolved  to  try.  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  1  went  to  ray  country-house,  a* 
I  called  it;  and  cutting  some  of  the  smaller  twigs,  I  found  them  to  my  purpose 
as  much  as  1  could  desire :  whereupon  1  came  the  next  time  prepared  with  a 
hatchet  to  cut  down  a  quantity,  which  I  soon  found,  for  there  was  great  plenty  of 
tbem.  These  I  set  up  to  dry  within  my  circle,  or  hedge;  and  when  they  were 
fit  for  use,  I  carried  them  to  my  cave :  and  here,  during  the  next  season,  I  em* 
ployed  myself  in  making  as  well  as  I  could,  several  baskets,  both  to  carry  earth* 
or  to  carry  or  lay  up  any  thing,  as  I  had  occasion  for.  Though  I  did  not  finish 
them  very  handsomely,  yet  I  made  them  sufficiently  serviceable  for  my  purpose: 
and  thus,  afterwards,  I  took  care  never  to  be  without  tbem ;  and  as  my  wicker- 
ware  decayed,  I  made  more ;  especially  strong  deep  baskets,  to  place  my  corn  io> 
instead  of  sacks,  when  I  should  come  to  have  any  quantity  of  it. 

Having  mastered  this  difficulty,  and  employed  a  world  of  time  about  it,  I 
bestirred  myself  to  see,  if  possible,  how  to  supply  two  other  wants.  I  had  no 
vessel  to  hold  any  thing  that  was  liquid,  except  two  rundlets,  which  were  almost 
full  of  rum ;  and  some  glass  bottles,  some  of  the  common  size,  and  others  (which 
were  case-bottles)  square,  for  the  holding  of  water,  spirits,  &c.  1  had  not  so 
much  as  a  pot  to  boil  any  thing,  except  a  great  kettle,  which  1  saved  oat  of  the 
ship,  and  which  was  too  big  for  such  use  as  I  desired  it ;  to  make  broth,  and 
atew  a  bit  of  meat.  The  second  thing  I  would  fain  have  had,  was  a  tobacco- 
pipe  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  one;  however,  I  found  a'coutrivanee 
for  that  too  at  last.  I  employed  myself  in  planting  my  second  row  of  stakes  or 
piles,  and  also  in  this  wicker-working,  all  the  summer  or  dry  season ;  when 
another  business  took  roe  up  more  time  than  it  could  be  imagined  I  could  spare. 

I  mentioned  before,  that  I  had  ,a  great  mind  to  see  the  whole  island ;  and 
that  I  had  travelled  up  the  hrook,  and  so  on  to  where  I  had  built  ruv  bower,  and 
where.  I  had  an  opening  quite  to  the  sea,  ou  the  otlier  side  of  the  island.  I  now 
resolved  to  travel  quite  across  to  the  sea-shore,  on  that  side :  so,  taking  my  gun, 
e  hatchet,  and  my  dog,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  than  usual ; 
with  two  biscuit  cakes,  and  a  great  bunch  of  raisins  in  my  pouch,  for  my  store, 
I  began  my  journey.  When  I  had  passed  the  vale  where  my  bower  stood,  as 
above,  4  came  within  view  of  the  sea,  to  the  west;  and  it  being  a  very  clear 
day,  I  fairly  descried  land,  whether  an  island  or  continent  I  could  not  tell;  but 
it  lay  very  high,  extending  from  W.  to  \V.  S.  W.  at  a  very  great  distance;  by  my 
guess,  it  could  not  be  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  leagues  off.  I  could  not  tell  what 
part  of  the  world  this  might  be ;  otherwise  than  that  I  knew  it  must  be  part  of 
.America;  and,  as  1  concluded,  by  all  my  observations,  must  be  near  the  Spanish 
dominions;  and  perhaps  was  all  inhabited  by  savages,  where,  if  I  should  have 
landed,  I  had  been  in  a  worse  condition  than  I  was  now,  1  therefore  acquiesced 
in  the  dispositions  of  Providence,  which  1  began  now  to  own,  and  to  believe 
ordered  every  thing  for  the  best ;  I  say,  I  quieted  my  mind  with  this,  and  left 
off  afflicting  myself  with  fruitless  wishes  of  being  there.  Besides,  after  some 
pause  upon  this  affair,  I  considered  that  if  this  land  was  the  Spanish  coast,  I 
should  certainly,  one  time  or  other,  see  some  vessel  pass  or  repass  one  way  or 
other ;  bqt  if  not,  then  it  was  the  savage  coast  between  the  Spanish  country  and 
Brazil,  whose  inhabitants  are  indeed  the  worst  of  savages;  for  they  areoaiiibal*,* 


■r  ::  r;    ••  >.  i 


*  CAKKtBiL:— <JrCAnria*L,  is  used  by  modern  writers -for  Awtheopofbao*s,  or 
saan-eater,  more  especially  of  the  West  indies,    But  the  mere  recent  geographical 
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and  fail  not  to  murder  and  devour  nil  human  beings  that  fall  into  their  fundi 
With  these  considerations,  walking  very  leisurely  forward,  1  found  this  side  of 
the  island,  where  X  now  was,  much  pleasanter  than  mine ;  the  open  savanaah 
fields,  sweetly  adorned  with  flowers,  grass,  and  very  fine  woods.  I  saw  abas* 
dance  of  parrots;*  and  fain  would  hare  caught  one,  if  possible,  to  have  kept  H 
to  be  tame,  and  taught  it  to  speak  to  me.  1  did,  after  taking  some  pains,  cattih 
a  young  parrot ;  for  I  knocked  it  down  with  a  stick,  and,  having  recovered  it,  I 
brought  it  borne:  bat  it  was  some  years  before  I  could  make  him  speak ;  however, 
at  last  I  taught  him  to  call  me  by  ray  name  very  familiarly.  But  the  accident 
that  followed,  though  it  be  a  trifle,  will  be  diverting  in  its  place.  I  was  exceed* 
ingly  amused  with  this  journey.  I  found  in  the  low  grounds  hares,  as  1  thought 
them  to  be,  and  foxes  :t  but  they  differed  greatly  from  all  the  other  kinds  1  bad 


discoveries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  shew  that  this  disgusting  practice  is  not  confined  taj 
the  regions  before- mentioned. 

•  PAEaor:— -in  ornithology*  the  english  name  expressing  in  general  the  whole 
pairfjcms  kind,  but  appropriated  by  use  to  that  class  only  of  them  which  is  of  a  middle 
aise,  between  the  mocau  and  the  parroket.  The  parrot,  in  the  Linnssan  system  of  or- 
nithology, makes  a  particular  and  distinct  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  the  pic*;  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  which  arc,  that  the  beak  is  hooked ;  that  the  upper  mandible 
is  furnished  with  a  moveable  cere ;  that  the  nostrils  are  in  the  base  of  the  beak  ;  that 
the  tongue  is  fleshy,  obtuse,  and  entire;  and  that  the  feet  are  formed  for  climbing. 
Iinncus  enumerates  forty-seven  species.  The  parrot  is  a  very  well-known  bird,  of 
which  there  are  several  species.  Its  head  is  large,  and  beak  and  skull  extremely  hard 
and  strong.  It  might  seem  a  wonder  why  nature  has  destined  to  this,  which  is  not  na- 
turally a  bird  of  prey,  but  feeds  on  fruits  and  other  vegetable  substances,  the  crooked 
beak,  allotted  to  the  haw*  and  other  carnivorous  birds ;  but  the  reason  seems  to  be, 
that  the  parrot,  being  a  heavy  t>ird  and  its  legs  not  very  fit  for  service,  it  climbs  up 
and  down  trees  by  the  help  of  this  sharp  and  hooked  bill,  with  which  it  lays  hold  of  any 
thing,  and  secures  itself  before  it  stirs  a  foot ;  and  besides  this,  it  helps  itself  forward 
very  much,  by  pulling  its  body  on  with  this  hold.  Of  all  animals,  the  parrot  and 
crocodile  are  the  only  ones  which  move  the  upper  jaw  :  all  creatures  else  moving  the 
lower  only.  As  some  particular  animals  .besides  are  fond  of  particular  foods,  so  that 
the  parrot  loves  nothing  so  much  as  the  seeds  of  the  cartAcmwx,  or  bastard  saffron ;  and 
eats  them  without  any  hurt,  though  'hey  are  a  purge  when  given  to  other  creatures. 
The  parrots  are  common  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  t  they  are  a  very  brisk  and 
lively  bird  in  the  warmer  countries,  but  with  us  lose  much  of  their  vigour.  They  lay 
two  or  three  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  In  all  the  known  parrots  the  nostrils  are 
round,  and  very  near  one  another.  Parrots  are  divided  into  three  kinds.  1.  The 
larger,  which  are  as  big  as  a  moderate  fowl,  called  macaot  and  cocketoons ;  the  former 
have  very  long  tails;  the  latter,  arrest :  2.  The  middle-sized  ones,  commonly  called  par* 
rots,  which  have  short  tails,  and  are  little  larger  than  a  pigeon.  And,  5.  The  small 
ones,  which  are  called  parroquets,  perroqueti,  and  have  long  tails,  and  are  not  larger 
than  a  lark  or  blackbird. — Rat, 

t  Fox  :— (Pu/pej,  in  zoology),  an  animal  of  the  dog  kind,  much  resembling  the  com* 
men  dog  in  its  internal  conformation,  but  more  like  the  wolf  externally,  only  smaller, 
being  of  the  sise  of  the  spaniel.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished,  however,  from  the  doe  by 
the  length,  dense  disposition,  and  softness  of  the  hairs,  especially  those  about  its  long 
strait  tail,  which  is  bushy,  much  admired  by  the  animal  itself,  and  in  cold  weather 
wrappt  d  round  its  no*e ;  as  also  by  its  smell,  which  is  peculiarly  rank  and  disagree* 
a  lie.  The  smell  of  its  urine  is  remarkably  foetid,  insomuch  that  the  animal  covers  it 
in  the  earth.  It  is  said  that  the  fox  makes  use  of  its  urine  as  an  expedient  to  force  the 
cleanly  badger  from  its  habitation ;  it  certainly  makes  use  of  the  badger's  hole.  Its 
usual  colour  is  a  reddish  tawny,  though  it  is  sometimes  fouud  white,  and  sometimes 
black.  Its  manner  of  digging  itself  a  hole  in  the  earth,  is  also  a  custom  different  from 
all  the  dog  kind ;  sad  it  is  far  from  tbc  lameness  of  that  animal,  being  with  difficulty 
made  to  lose  its  fierceness.  Of  all  animals,  the  fox  has  the  most  significant  eye,  by 
which  it  expresses  every  passion  of  love,  fear,  hatred,  &c.  The  fox  is  a  crafty,  lively, 
libidinous,  animal :  it  breeds  ouly  once  a  year,  unless  tome  accideut  befalls  its  first 
sitter,  and  brings  four  or  five  young,  nlucua  like  puppies,  are  bora  blind.    The  fox  is  a 
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■set  with ;  nor  cortld  I  satisfy  myself  to  eat  theih,  though  I  killed  several.  Bit  I 
bad  no  need  to  he  venturous ;  for  I  had  no  want  of  food,  and  of  that  which  wast 
wy  good  lou ;  especially  these  three  sorts,  viz.  goati,  pigeons,  and  turtle.  With 
these,  added  to  my  grapes,  Leadenhall  market  could  not  have  furnished  a  table 
hotter  than  1,  in  proportion  10  the  compart; ;  and  though  roy  case  wu  deplorabk) 
enough,  yet  1  had  great  cause  lot  thank  iuln  ess;  as  1  was  not  driven  to  any  *» 
tremities  for  food,  hut  had  rather  plenty,  eren  to  dainties.  I  never  travelled  oat 
this  journey  above  two  miles  outright  in  a,  day,  or  thereabout ;  but  I  took  so 
many  Euro*  and  returns,  to  see  what  discoveries  I  could  make,  that  I  came  weary 
enough  to  the  place  where  I  resolved  to  sit  down  for  the  night ;  and  then  I  either 
reposed  myself  in  a  tree,  or  surrounded  myself  with  a  row  of  stakes,  set  upright 
in  the  ground,  either  from  one  tree  to  another,  or  so  as  do  wild  creature  could 
came  at  me  without  waking  me.  Aa  soon  as  1  came  to  the  sea-shore,  I  was 
Surprised  to  see  that  I  had  taken  up  my  lot  on  the  worst  side  of  the  island :  for 
here,  indeed,  the  shore  was  covered  with  innumerable  turtle) ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  side,  I  bad  found  but  three  in  a  year  and  a  half.  Here  was  also  an  infinite 
number  of  fowls  of  many  kind*  tome  of  which  1  had  seen,  and  some  of  which  I 
bad  not  seen  before,  and  umiiy  of  them  very  good  meal ;  but  such  as  1  knew  not 
the  names  of,  except  those  colled  Penguins.* 


if  it,  differing  ■liulo 


uiiie  vi  most  nurLiiEiii  tuuutncs,  *U4J  iw&rr  mir  mrt'e  varieties  01  |I,  amenng  a  UU10 
in  form,  bnt  not  in  colour.  Tltey  are  distinguished  by  different  names.  The  grey- 
hound fui  is  the  largest,  tallest,  and  boldest,  and  will  attack  a  grown  sheep;  the 
sastitTfux  is  less,  but  mure  strongly  built,  thecur  foi  »  the  least,  I  n  rk  11  al.out  hedges. 
sot-houses.  &c  and  is  the  most  pernicious  to  the  leaifacrud  tribe.  The  first  of  these 
has  aahite  tip  to  the  tail;  the  lasts  black.     The  skin  of  ibis  atusio]  u  furnished  with 

asoft 

*  FiHOOrn:— a  name  given  by  sailors  to  two  different  species  of  water  fowl,  both 
web-fooled,  and  both  wanting  the  binder  toe.    Tba  penguin  uf  the  ljnglish  is  the  bird 


I  eould  have  shot  as  many  as  I  pleated,  bat  was  very  sparing  of  ray  powder 
and  shot;  and  therefore  had  more  mind  to  kill  a  she-goat,  if  I  could,  which  I 
could  better  feed  on.  But  though  there  were  many  goats  here,  more  than  on  my 
aide  the  island,  yet  it  was  with  much  more  difficulty  that  I  could  come  near 
them ;  the  country  being  flat  and  even,  and  they  saw  me  much  sooner  than  when 
§>  was  upon  a  hill.  I  confess  this  side  of  the  country  was  much  pleasanter  than 
mine ;  yet  I  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  remove ;  for  as  I  was  6xed  in  my 
habitation,  it  became  natural  to  me,  and  I  seemed  all  the  while  I  was  here  to 
be  as  h  ware  upan  a  journey,  and  from  home.  However,  I  travelled  along  tho 
tea-shore  towards  the  east,  I  suppose  about  twelve  miles ;  and  then  setting  up 
m  great  pole  upon  the  shore  for  a  mark,  I  concluded  I  would  go  home  again ;  and 
that  the  next  journey  I  took  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  east  from 
my  dwelling,  and  so  round  till  I  came  to  my  post  again :  of  which  in  its  place. 
I  took  another  way  to  come  back  than  that  I  went,  thinking  I  could  easily  keep  so 
much  of  the  island  in  my  view,  that  I  could  not  miss  finding  my  first  dwelling  by 
viewing  the  country:  but  I  found  myself  mistaken ;  for  being  come  about  two  or 
three  miles,  I  found  myself  descended  into  a  very  large  valley,  but  so  surrounded, 
with  bills,  and  those  hills  covered  with  wood,  that  I  could  not  see  which  was  my 
way  by  any  direction  but  that  of  the  sun,  nor  even  then,  unless  I  knew  very  well 
f^e  position  of  the  sun  at  that  time  of  the  day.  And  it  happened  to  my  farther 
misfortune,  that  the  weather  proved  hazy  for  three  or  four  days  while  I  was  in 
this  valley;  and  not  being  able  to  see  the  sun,  I  wandered  about  very  uncoro- 

a  soft  and  warm  fur,  which  in  many  ports  of  Europe  is  used  to  make  muffs  and  fine 
clot L*.  A  fox  in  the  first  year  is  called  a  cub;  in  the  second,  a  fox  ;  and  afterwarda 
an  old  fox:  it  is  a  beast  of  chase,'  usually  very  prejudicial  to  the  husbandman,  by. 
taking  away  and  destroying  lambs,  geese,  and  poultry.  It  will  ieed  on  flesh  of  any 
kind  ;  and  when  urged  by  hunger  eat  certain  vegetables,  fruits,  and  insects  i  and,  near 
the  sea-coasts,  for  want  of  other  food,  eat  shell-fish.  In  France  and  Italy  it  does  incredible 
damage  in  the  vineyards,  by  eating  the  grapes,  of  which  it  is  very  fond.  The  fox  if 
a  gre,at  destroyer  of  rats,  and  field  aiuoaals.  It  secures  its  booty  by  digging  holes  in 
several  places ;  and  if  a  whole  stock  of  poultry  should  happen  to  be  its  prey,  will  bring 
them  one  by  one,  thrust  them  in  with  its  nose,  and  conceal  them  by  ramming  the  loose 
atrth  open  them,  till  the  calls  of  hunger  induce  him  to  devour  them.  The  common 
way  to  catch  bim  is  by  gins,  which  being  baited,  and  a  train  made  by  drawing  raw 
flesh  across  his  usual  paths  or  haunts  lo  the  gin,  it  proves  an  inducement  to  lure  him  to 
the  place  of  destruction.  They  are  also  taken  with  hounds,  terriers,  and  nets ;  it  is 
a  commendable  exercise  to  hunt  this  mischievous  beast,  the  nature  of  which,  in  many 
respects  is  like  that  of  the  wolf.  He  possesses  all  the  senses  as  exquisitely  as  the  latter  ; 
but  he  has  a  far  greater  modulation  of  voice.  That  of  the  wolf  is  only  one  uniform 
hideous  howl ;  but  the  fpx  yelps,  and  utters  a  mournful  cry  something  like  a  peacock ; 
which  he  can  vary  according  to  the  different  sensations  of  his  mind.  He  possesses  a 
considerable  degree  of  courage,  and  defends  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  His  bite  is 
dangerous,  and  obstinately  tenacious. 

more  commonly  known  among  the  northern  nations  of  the  continent  by  the  name  of 
gtrfugtl,  or  the  aUa  impennis  of  ornithologists.  It  grows  to  the  size  of  a  common 
goose ;  is  black  oa  its  back,  or  upper  part,  and  white  on  the  belly ;  its  wings  are  very 
small,  and  by  no  means  fit  for  flying ;  its  beak  is  somewhat  broad  and  long,  compressed 
on  the  fides  and  back,  and  baa  toward  the  extremity  several  furrows,  seven  or  eight  on 
the  upper  side,  and  about  ten  on  the  under ;  and  the  lower  chap  swells  into  a  protube- 
rance; its  head  has  two  white  lines  reaching  from  the  beak  to  the  eyes ;  its  tail  is  very 
abort,  and  it  has  no  hinder  toe.  This  bird  is  observed  by  seamen  never  to  wander 
beyond  soundings;  and,  according  to  its  appearance,  theiy  direct  their  measures,  being 
then  assured  that  land  is  not  very  remote.  This  bird  breeds  in  the  island  of  St.  Kitda, 
appearing  there  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  retiring  in  the  middle  of  June.  It  lays 
one  egg  about  six  inches  long,  of  a  white  colour.  The  penguin  of  the  Dutch  is  the 
mnter  magdlanlcus  of  ClvsiOs;  and  is  the  largest  of  the  kind.  They  are  all  very 
awkward  inactive  birds  when  on  land,  and  are  rendered  by  their  conformation  still 
more  unfit  for  flight:  they,  however,  possess  considerable  advantage  in  the  water; 
which  seems  to  be  their  proper  element.     Auk,  is  a  name  also  given  to  this  class  of 

-  aquatic  birds,  as  well  as  Penguin;  which  latter  is  Welch,  and  means  literally  "  white* 

^easL" 
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fertabte,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  And  oat  the  sea-side*  look  for  my  poit,  aaft 
come  back  the  same  way  1  went  %  and  then  by  easy  joomies,  \  turned  homeward^ 
tbe  weather  beiug  exceedingly  hot,  and  my  gun,  ammunition,  iatchet,  and  other 
things  very  beary. 

In  this  journey  my  dog  surprised  a  young  kid,  and  seized  upon  it;  and  run* 
ning  to  take  hold  of  it,  I  caught  it,  and  saved  it  alive  from  the  dog!  I  had  a> 
great  mind  to  bring  it  home  if  I  could ;  for  I  had  often  been  musing  whether  ic 
might  not  be  possible  to  get  a  kid  or  two,  and  so  raise  a  breed  of  tame  goats, 
which  might  supply  me  when  my  powder  and  shot  should  be  all  spent.  £  made" 
a  collar  for  this  little  creature,  and  with  a  string  which  I  bad  made  of  somas 
rope-yarn,  which  I  always  carried  about  me,  I  led  him  along,  though  with  soma) 
difficulty,  till  I  came  to  my  bower,  and  there  I  enclosed  him  and  left  him ;  for 
I  was  very  impatient  to  be  at  home,  from  whence  I  had  been  absent  above  * 
month. 

I  cannot  express  what  a  satisfaction  it  was  to  me  to  come  into  my  old  hutch* 
and  tie  down  in  my  Immmock-bed.  This  little  wandering  journey,  without  si 
settled  place  of  abode,  had  been  so  unpleasant  to  me,  that  my  own  house,  aS  t 
called  it  to  myself,  was  a  perfect  settlement  to  me,  compared  to  that;  audit 
rendered  every  thing  about  me  so  comfortable,  that  I  resolved  I  would  never  g# 
»  great  way  from  it  again,  while  it  should  be  my  lot  to  stay  on  the  island.  * 
reposed  myself  here  a  week,  to  rest  and  regale  myself  after  my  long  journey  i 
during  which,  most  of  the  time  was  taken  up  in  the  weighty  affair  of  making  s> 
cage  ror  my  Poll,  who  began  now  to  be  more  domestic,  and  to  be  mighty  weir 
acquainted  with  me.  Then  I  began  to  think  of  the  poor  kid  which  I  had  penned*, 
within  my  little  circle,  and  resolved  to  fetch  it  home,  or  give  it  some  food :  ac«* 
oesdingly  I  went,  and  found  it  where  I  left  it  (for  indeed  it  could  not  get  Out), 
hat  was  almost  starved  for  want  of  food.  I  went  and  cut  boughs  of  trees,  and 
branches  of  such  shrubs  as  I  could  find,  and  threw  it  over,  and  having  fed  it,  I 
tiea;  it  as  I  did. before,  to  lead  it  away ;  but  it  was  so  tame,  with  being  hungry, 
that  I  had  no  need  to  have  tied  it,  for  it  followed  me  like  a  dog :  and  as  I  can* 
bnually  fed  it,  the  creature  became  so  loving,  so  gentle  and  so  fond,  that  it* 
waa  from  that  time  one  of  my  domestics  also,  and  would  never  leave  msj 
afterwards* 

The  rainy  season  of  the  autumnal  equinox  was  now  come,  and  I  kept  the  SOthr 
of  September  in  the  same  solemn  manner  as  before,  being  the  anniversary  of 
my  landing  on  the  island  ;  having  now  been  there  two  years,  and  no  more  pro*' 
pect  of  being  delivered  than  the  first  day  I  came  there.  I  spent  the  whole  day 
la  thankful  acknowledgments  for  the  many  wonderful  mercies  which  my  solitary, 
condition  was  attended  with,  and  without  which  it  might  have  been  infinitely1 
more  miserable.  I  gave  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  Ood  for  having  been 
pleased  to  discover  to  me,  that  it  was  possible  t  might  be  more  happy  even  ill 
thi»  solitary  condition,  than  I  should  have  beeu  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  plea* 
seres  of  the  world :  that  he  could  fully  make  up  to  me  the  deficiencies  of  mjf 
solitary  state,  and  the  want  of  human  society,  by  supporting,  comforting,  ana 
encouraging  me  to  depend  upon  his  providence  here,  and  to  hope  for  his  eternal 

Eresence  hereafter.  It  was  now  that  I  began  sensibly  to  feel  how  much  mora* 
appy  the  life  I  now  led  was,  with  all  its  miserable  circumstances,  than-  the 
wicked -lite  I  led  during  the  past  part  of  my  days:  and  now  I  changed  both  my 
sorrows  and  my  joys;  my  very  desires  altered,  my  affections  changed  their  objects* 
and  my  delights  were  perfectly  new  from  what  they  were  at  my  first  coming,  ef 
indeed  for  the  two  years  past. 

Before,  as  I  walked  about,  either  on  my  hunting,  or  for  viewing  the  country, 
die  anguish'  of  my  soul  at  my  condition  would  break  out  upon  me  on  a  sudden, 
and  my  very  heart  would  die  within  mc,  to  think  of  the  woods,  the  mountains, 
tbe  clcsarts  I  was  in ;  and  how  I  tvus  a  prisoner,  locked  up  with  the  eternal 
bars  and^bofts  of  the  ocean,  .in  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  without- redemption* 
fa  the  midst  of  the  greatest  composures  of  my  mind,  this  would  break  out  upon* 
me  like  a  storm,  and  make  me  wring  my  hands,  and  weep  like  a  child :  some* 
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lints  it  would  take  me  in  the  middle  of  my  work,  tad  I  would  immediately  afe 
down  and  sigh,  and  look  upon  the  ground  for  an  boor  or  two  together :  this  w*e 
still  worse  to  me  s*but  if  I  could  burst  into  tears,  or  give  vent  to  my  feelings  by 
words*  it  would  go  off;  and  my  grief  being  exhausted,  would  abate.  But  now 
I  began  to  exercise  myself  with  new  thoughts;  I  daily  read  the  word  of  God, 
and  applied  all  the  comforts  of  it  to  my  present  state.  One  morning,  being 
very  sad,  I  opened  the  bible  upon  these  words,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee :  *  immediately  it  occurred  that  these  words  were  to  me ;  why 
else  should  they  be  directed  in  such  a  manner,  Just  at  the  moment  when  I  was 
mourning  over  my  condition,  as  one  forsaken  of  God  and  man  ?  Well  then,  said 
It  if  God  does  not  forsake  me,  of  what  ill  consequence  can  it  be,  or  what  mat- 
ters it,  though  the  world  should  forsake  me ;  seeing,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  bad 
all  the  world,  and  should  lose  the  blessing  of  God,  there  would  be  no  com- 
parison in  the  loss  ?  From  this  moment,  I  never  opened  the  bible,  or  shut  it, 
out  my  soul  within  me  blessed  God  for  directing  my  friend  io  England,  without 
any  order  of  mine,  to  pack  it  up  among  my  goods;  and  for  assisting  me  after* 
wards  to  save  it  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship.  .» 

Thus,  and  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  I  began  my  third  year ;  and  though  I 
have  not  giveu  the  reader  the  trouble  of  so  particular  an  account  of  my  works 
this  year  as  the  first,  yet  in  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  I  was  very  seldom 
idle;  but  having  regularly  divided  my  time,  according  to  the  several  daily  em- 

fDyments  that  were  before  me ;  such  as,  first,  the  reading  the  scriptures,  which 
constantly  set  apart  some  time  for,  thrice  every  day :  secondly,  going  abroad 
with  my  gun  for  food,  which  generally  took  me  up  three  hours  every  morning, 
when  it  did  not  rain :  thirdly,  ordering,  curing,  preserving,  and  cooking  what  I 
had  killed  or  catdied  for  ray  supply  :  these  took  up  great  part  of  the  day ;  also, 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  was  in  the 
aenitlyr  the  violence  of  the  heat  was  too  great  to  stir  out;'  so  that  about  four 
hours  in  the  evening  was  all  the  time  I  could  be  supposed  to  work  in ;  with  this 
exception,  that  sometimes  I  changed  my  hours  of  hunting  and  working,  and 
went  to  work  in  the  morning,  aud  abroad  with  my  gun  in  the  afternoon.  To 
qjiis  short  time  allowed  for  labour,  I  desire  may  be  added  the  laboriousness  of 
my  work ;  the  many  hours  which,  for  want  of  tools,  for  want  of  help,  and  want 
of  skill,  every  thing  I  did  took  up  out  of  my  time :  for  example,  I  was  full  two 
and  forty  days  making  me  a  board  for  a  long  slielf,  which  I  wanted  in  my  cave  ; 
whereas,  two  sawyers,  with  their  tools  and  a  saw-pit,  would  have  cut  six  of 
them  out  of  the  same  tree  in  half  a  day. 

My  case  was  this ;  it  was  a  large  tree  which  was  to  be  cut  down,  because  my 
board  was  to  be  a  broad  one.  This  tree  I  was  three  days  cutting  down,  and 
two  more  in  cutting  off  the  boughs,  and  reducing  it  to  a  log,  or  piece  of  timber. 
With  inexpressible  hacking  and  hewiue,  I  reduced  both  the  sides  of  it  into  chips, 
till  it  was  light  enough  to  move ;  then  I  turned  it,  and  made  one  side  of  it 
smooth  and  flat  as  a  board  from  end  to  end  i  then  turning  that  side  downward, 
eut  the  other  side,  till  I  brought  the  plank  to  he  about  three  inches  thick,  and 
smooth  on  both  sides*  *  Any  one  may  judge  the  labour  of  my  hands  in  audi  a 

■~ — - —         ■  ■  ii  i  -^^"™ 

*  Hebrews*  xiii.  5. 

t  Zkwitm  :— in  attronomy,  the  vertical  point ;  or  a  point  in  the  vuible  heavens 
directly  over  our  head ;  or,  it  a  point  on  the  surface  of  ihe  sphere  ;  through  which  a 
right  line,  drawn  through  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  prolonged.  Hence,  there  are 
at  many  seniths  as  there  are  different  places  on  earth,  where  the  heavens  may  be  seen : 
and,  upon  the  changing  of  our  place,  we  also  necessarily  change  oar  zenith.  The  se- 
nith  is  also  called  the  pole  of  the  horison,  becaose  it  is  ninety  degrees  from  each  point, 
thereof.  It  is  also  the  pole  of  dl  the  parallels  of  the  horizon,  whereby  the  altitude  of 
the  stars  is  estimated.  Through  the  zenith  pass  the  vertical  circles  of  azimuths.  The 
point  diametrically  opposite  to  the  zenith  is  called  the  nadir',  which  is  the  poiut  directly 
under  on  feet.  The  nadir  is  the  zenith  to  our  antipodes ;  as  oar  zenith  is  the  nadir  to 
them.  V* 
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fSece  of  work ;  bat  patience  curried  me  through  that,  and  many  other  things :  T 
only  observe  this  in  particular,  to  shew  the  reason  why  so  much  of  mv  time 
went  away  with  so  little  work;  that  what  might. he  a  little  to  be  done  with  help 
and  tools,  was  a  vast  labour,  and  required  a  prodigious  time  to  do  alone,  and 
by  hand*  Notwitlistauding  this,  with  patience  and  labour  1  went  through  many 
tbingi ;  and,  indeed,  every  thing  that  my  circumstances  made  necessary  fot>  me  to 
do,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

I  was  now  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  expecting  my  crop  of 
barley  and  rice*  The  ground  I  had  manured  or  dug  up  for  them  was  not  great ; 
for,  as  I  observed,  my  seed  of  each  was  was  not  above  the  quantity  of  half  a  peck9 
having  lost  one  whole  crop  by  sowing  in  the  dry  season  :  but  now  my  crop 
promised  very  well ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  I  found  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  it 
all  again  by  enemies  of  several  sorts,  which  it  was  scarce  possible  to  keep  from 
k ;  as,  first,  the  goats,  and  wild  creatures  which  I  called  hares,  who,  tasting  the 
sweetness  of  the  blade,  lay  in  it  night  and  day,  as  soon  as  it  came  up,  and  ate 
it  so  close,  that  it  could  get  no  time  to  shoot  up  into  stalk.  I  saw  no  remedy 
for  this,  but  by  making  an  enclosure  about  it  with  a  hedge,  which  I  did  with  a 
great  deal  of  toil ;  and  the  more,  because  it  required  speed.  However,  as  my 
arable  land  was  but  small,  suited  to  my  crop,  I  got  it  tolerably  well  fenced 
in  about  three  weeks  time  ;  and,  shooting  some  of  the  creatures  in  the  day-time, 
I  set  rar  dog  to  guard  it  in  the  night,  tying  him  up  to  a  stake  at  the  gate,  where 
he  would  stand  and  bark  all  night  long;  so,  in  a  little  time,  the  enemies  forsook 
the  place,  and  the  corn  grew  very  strong  and  well,  and  began  to  ripen  apace. 
But  as  the  beasts  ruined  me  before,  while  my  corn  was  in  the  blade,  so  the 
birds  were  as  likely  to  ruin  me  now,  when  it  was  in  the  ear  ;  for,  going  along 
by  the  place  UP  see  how  it  throve,  I  saw  my  little  crop  surrounded  with  fowls, 
1  know  not  of  how  many  sorts,  who  stood,  as  it  were,  watching  till  I  should  he 
gone.  I  immediately  let  fly  among  them  (for  I  always  had  my  gun  with  me)  ; 
I  had  no  sooner  shot,  but  there  rose  up  a  little  cloud  of  fowls,  which  I  had  not 
teen  at  all  from  among  the  corn  itself.  This  touched  me  sensibly,  for  I  foresaw 
that,  in  a  few  days,  they  would  devour  all  my  hopes ;  that  I  should  be  starved, 
and  never  be  able  to  raise  a  crop  at  all ;  and  what  to  do  I  could  not  tell ;  how~ 
ever,  I  resolved  not  to  lose  my  corn,  if  possible,  though  I  should  watch  it  night 
and  day.  In  the  first  place,  I  went  among  it,  to  see  what  damage  was  already 
done,  and  found  they  had  spoiled  a  good  deal  of  it ;  but  that,  as  it  was  yet  too 
green  for  them,  the  loss  was  not  so  great,  but  that  the  remainder  was  likely  to  be  a 
good  crop,  if  it  could  be  saved.  I  stayed  by  it  to  load  my  gun,  and  then,  coming 
away,  I  could  easily  sec  the  thieves  sitting  upon  all  the  trees  about  me,  as  if 
they  only  waited  till  I  was  gone*  away ;  and  the  event  proved  it  to  be  so  ;  for, 
as  1  walked  off,  as  if  gone,  I  was  no  sooner  out  of  their  sight,  than  they  dropt 
down,  one  by  one^intothe  corn  again.  -  I  was  so  provoked,  that  I  could  not  have 
patience  to  stay  till  more  came  on,  knowing  that  every  grain  they  eat  now,  was, 
as  it  might  be  said,  a  peck- loaf  to  me  in  the  consequence  ;  so,  coming  up  to  the 
hedge,  f  fired  again,  and  killed  three  of  them.  This  was  what  I  wished  for ; 
to  I  took  them  up,  and  served  them  as  we  serve  notorious  thieves  in  England, 
viz.  hanged  them  in  chains,  for  a  terror  to  others.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine 
that  this  should  have  such  an  effect  as  it  had ;  for  the  fowls  not  only  never  came 
Co  the  corn ;  but,  in  short,  they  forsook  all  that  part  of  the  island,  and  I  could 
never  see  a  bird  near  the  place  as  Jong  as  my  scare-crows  hung  there.  This 
1  was  very  glad  of;  and,  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  which  was  out 
second  harvest  of  the  year,  I  reaped  my  corn. 

I  was  sadly  put  to  it  for  a  scythe  or  sickle  to  cut  it  down  ;  and  all  I  could  do 
was,  to  make  one,  as  well  as  I  could,  out  of  one  of  the  broad-swords,  or  cutlasses, 
which  I  saved  among  the  arms  out  of  the  ship.  However,  as  ray  first  crop  was 
bat  small,  I  had  no  great  difficulty  to  cut  it  down  :  in  short,  I  reaped  it  my  wayf 
for  I  cut  nothing  off  but  the  ears,  and  carried  it  away  in  a  great  basket  which 
X bad  made,  and  so  rubbed  it  out  witb  my  minds;  ano*  at  the  end  of  all  ray 
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Isnrvestjeg.  I  found  that,  out  of  my  half  peck  of  teed  I  had  near  two  hdsheb  of 
rice*  and  above  two  bushels  and  a  half  of  barley  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  my  goes** 
fer  I  had  no  measure.* 

However,  this  was  great  encouragement  to  me  ;  and  I  foresaw  that,  in  time* 
it  would  supply  me  with  bread  :  yet  here  I  was  perplexed  again  ;  for  I  neither 
knew  how  to  grind  or  male  meal  of  my  corn,  or  indeed  how  to  clean  it  and  part 
it;  nor,  if  made  into  meal,  how  to  make  bread  of  it ;  and,  if  bow  to  make  it* 
yet  I  knew  not  how  to  bake  it :  these  things  being  added  to  my  desire  of  having 
a  good  quantity  for  store,  and  to  secure  a  constant  (supply,  I  resolved  not  to 
taste  any  of  this  crop,  but  to  preserve  it  all  for  seed  against  the  next  season  J 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  employ  all  my  study  and  liours  of  working  to  accom* 
plish  this  great  work  of  providing  myself  with  corn  and  bread.  It  might  be 
literally  said,  thai  now  I  worked  fur  my  bread.  It  is  wonderful,  and  what,  t 
believe,  few  people  have  thought  much  upon,  the  strange  multitude  of  little1 
things  necessary  in  the  providing,  producing,  dressing,  making,  and  finishing,  this 
article  of  bread.f 


•  Bushbl  ;— *a  measure  of  capacity  tor  things  dry  ;  as  grains,  palfete,  sail,  fruits,  &c« 
aontaining  four  pecks  or  eight  gallons,  or  one  eighth  of  a  quarter.  Du  Can  OB  derives 
tfhe  franco  won!  boitteou  from  hussellus,  busttlliu,  or  biudltu,  a  diminutive  of  o*s,  of 
ftttso*  used,  in  the  corrupt  latin,  for  the  same  thing :  others  derive  it  from  btusulus, 
eTn  urn,  wherein  lot*  were  cast ;  which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  from  boxuloj.  BuucUui 
appears  tt>  have  been  first  used  for  a  liquid  measure  of  wine,  equal  to  eight  gallons. 
fftio  Ubfmfitiimt  gokmah  rfni,  <J-c.  oeto  g&bna  vlm/achtfit  basttHuM  London. ;  <fkm  Hi 
4W*i#  pars  stomerft  The  word  was  soon  afar  transferred  to  the  dry  measure  6T  cord 
of  thv  same  quantity.  Pmd*§  otto  Hbterhtm  frumt*ti  /acrt  tajsettam  ;  de  otrifrur'  o&d 
asMnwVsawi. 


www  9««*.  •«*.-«..  By  It  Haw.  VII.  a  bushel  is  t6  contain  8  gallons  of  wheat  J 
the  geiloe  9  pbands  of  wheat*  troy  weight ;  the  pound  It  ounces  troy  weight  j  the 
•ante  90'  sterlings ;  and  the  sterling  St  grains,  or  corns  of  wheat  growing  in  the  midst 
•f  the  ear.  This  standard  bushel  is  kept  in  the  exchequer ;  when  being  filled  wiiH 
common-string  water,  and  the  water  measured  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  .1696*  in 
or  regular  paralleh>pipedf  it  was  found  to  contain  ¥146.6  solid  inches;  and  the  said  water 
Being  weighed,  amounted  to  1151  ounces  and  14  penny  weights  troy.  (Gbea-ves,  Origin 
of  nti^hU.)  Besides  the  standard  or  legal  bushel,  we  have  the  inconsistency  oi* 
Several  local  buskels,  of  different  dimensions  at  different  places  in  England  ;  varying 
do  less  than  from  8f  to  40  gallons,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  commodity ;  the" 
Smallest  being  that  of  Kingston -upon -Thames,  and  the  largest  that  of  Chester,  for  oat*. 
{Houghum  coUoet*  1,)  A  true  Winchester  bushel  is  a  truncated  cylinder  of  f§ 
inches  diameter  in  the  clear,  and  8  deep  :  it  ought  to  contain  77 lb.  Hoi.  7  dr.  fdteftV 
dase/s)  weight  of  common  water. 

f  BatAO ;— -the  Roar  or  meal  of  some  farinaceous  vegetable,  ground,  and  strtearJeo? 
with  water.  Bread  ia  usually  mode  of  the  seeds,  sometimes  also  of  the  roots)  and  evear 
of  the  piths  of  plants.  The  Greeks  attribute*  the  invention  of  bread  to  Ceres',  the  Bgjp* 
tians  to  Us, others  to  Menes,  The  first  bread  is  supposed  to  have  bten  made  of  the 
giant  lottu.  The  poor  Tartars,  near  Sberasoul,  still  five  uponacorn  bread.  (Phil.  Trans.) 
d  the  islands  of  Banda  and  Amhoyna,  they  make  a  kind  of  bread  called  taegem  or  *4f»* 
df  the  pith  of  a  farinaceous  tree,  who-»e  trunk  is'  the  thickness  of  a  malt's  thigh,  ten  foot 
high',  and  having  a  round-headed  top  like  a  cabbage  ;  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a  white 
meaty  substance,  which,  being  kneaded  with  water,  fermented  and  baked  on  the"  coall 
sJehrea4  rite  poorer  sort  for  breatf.  (Phik  Tront.  No.  36*.)  In  the  Caribbee  ismndVtheV 
aaalte  bread  of  the  root  of  a  po'nonoos  plant  called  mttnhe  ;  the'  >aMie  wjth  rhe  caSladsJ 
tread  which  is  made  of  the  root  of  the  yacfca  oiexfecmo.  (PAtl.  Trails,  No;  53.  and  No. 
311k)  In  Bcffeovi's  time,  all  the  ships  bound  from  Spain  to  Metoco,  when*  the^ 
retorned,  were  victualled  with  cassada  bread,  instead  of  biscuit.  To  the  class  oi  breast* 
sada'-of  roots  may  ako  be  added  pctatoe  bread,  used  in  Ireland,  and  turiiip-bread7  in 
some  parts  of  England.  It  is  made  by  boiling  the  rootsv  and  expressing  the  juice,  tilt 
they  become  dry,  then  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  and  adding  wheat,  flour,  aniseeds, 
and  yeast,  moulding  up  the  dough  in  the  usual  form,  and  baking  it  It  looks  and  tastes 
A^e  other  bread,  and  is  even  considered  by  some  A  good  against  consumptions.  {PhiL 
Tram.  No.  205.,)  Among  us,  bread  is  chiefly  divided  mtb  wTiite  or  wheaten,  and 
tomebwid,  dUfaing  onfy  hi  degrees  of  ptixitj;    frine*  iAl,  all  the  btth  is  separated 
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I,  who  was  reduced  to  a  mere  state  of  nature,  found  this  to  my  daily  discosil 
ragement,  and  was  made  more  sensible  of  it  every  bour,  even  after  1  had  got  tbe 
first  handful  of  seed-corn,  which,  as  I  have  said,  came  up  unexpectedly,  ana* 
indeed,  to  a  surprise.  First,  I  had  no  plough  to  turn  up  the  earth  ;  no  spada 
nor  shovel  to  dig  it :  well,  this  I  conquered,  by  making  a  wooden  spade,  as  I 
observed  before :  though  this  did  ray  work  in  but  a  wooden  manner ;  and,  although 
it  cost  me  a  great  many  days  to  make  it,  yet,  for  want  of  iron,  it  not  only  wore 
out  tbe  sooner,  but  made  my  work  the  harder,  and  performed  it  much  worse. 
However,  this  I  bore  with,  and  was  content  to  work  it  out  with  patience,  and 
bear  with  the  badness  of  the  performance.  When  the  corn  was  sown,  1  had 
no  barrow,  but  was  forced  to  go  over  it  myself,  and  drag  a  great  heavy  bough 
of  a  tree  over  it,  to  scratch  it,  as  it  may  be  called,  rather  than  rake  or  harrow 
it.  When  it  was  growing  and  grown,  I  have  observed  already  how  many  things 
I  wanted  to  fence  it,  secure  it,  mow,  or  reap  it,  cure  and  cam  it  home,  thresh* 
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in  the  second,  only  tbe  coarser,  and  to  these  may  be  added  a  third   for   military 
ate,  from  which  noue  is  separated  ;  so  that  tbe  finest  wh eaten  bread  is  made  only  of 
floor ;  hooaebold  bread  of  floor,  with  a  mixture  of  the  finer  bran  ;  and  ammunition 
bread  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  grain,  {Stat,  8  Ann.)    We  also  meet  with  symnel 
bread,  mcmcaet  or  roll  bread,  and  french  bread ;  which  are  only  so  many  denominations 
of  tbe  finest  or  whitest  bread,  made  of  tbe  purest  flour ;  except  that  in  roll  bread  there 
is  the  addition  of  milk,  or  sometimes  of  eggs  and  hotter  also.    To  which  may  be  added* 
ginger-bread,  made  of  white  flour,  with  almonds,  liquorice,  aniseed,  ginger,  and  sugar; 
and  mmtiti  bread,  pants  sttstiu,  made  of  wheat  and  rye,  or  sometimes  of  wheat  and 
barley.    Tbe  process  of  making  household  bread  among  us  is  thus :  to  a  peck  of  meal 
they  add  a  handful  of  salt,  a  pint  of  y  est,  and  three  quarts  of  water,  cold  in  summer, 
hot  in  winter,  and  temperate  between  the  two  ;  the  whole  being  kneaded  in  a  bowl 
or  trough  by  the  fire  in  winter,  away  from  it  in  summer,  will  rise  in  about  an  hoar; 
they  then  mould  it  into  loaves,  and  put  it  into  an  oven  to  bake.    For  leavened  bread* 
part  of  the  flour  intended  for  it  being  made  into  dough  with  warm  water  and  a  little 
salt,  is  laid  in  the  rest  of  the  flour  an  boor  or  more,  in  which  time  it  rises  to  three  tiroes 
the  bulk  ;  then  they  mix  and  knead  the  whole  with  more  water,  till  it  be  brought  into 
a  stiff  dough,  which,  being  formed  into  loaves  is  baked  in  the  oven;  though  the,  more 
asoaJ  way  is  to  take  a  piece  of  dough  kneaded,  and  leave  it  in  the  tub  till  next  time, 
when  they  break  it  small,  and  mix  it  with  the  meal,  adding  some  yest.  (Ii ought,  called. 
i.  No.  90.)  For  french  rolls  they  take  (  a  bushel  of  fine  flour,  ten  eggs,  and  a  pound  and 
■m  half  of  fresh  butter  into  which  they  put  as  much  yest,  with  a  manchet ;  and  tempering 
the  whole  mass  with  new  milk,  pretty  hot,  let  it  lie  half  an  hour  to  rise  ;  which  done* 
they  make  it  into  loaves  or  rolls,  and  wash  it  over  with  an  egg  beaten  with  milk  :  care 
is  taken  tbe  oven  be  not  too  hot.     In  Lancashire,  and  several  other  northern  counties 
of  England,  the  people  have  several  sorts  of  oaten  bread  ;  as,  1.  The  bannock,  which  is 
an  oat-cake,  kneaded  only  with  water,  and  baked  in  the  embers.    £.  C /op -bread,  which 
is  made  into  tbin  hard  cakes.    S.  Biff/Unejs- bread,  which  is  made  of  thin  batter,  and 
Jormed  into  thin  soft  oat-cakes.    4.  Riddle- caVes,  which  are  thick  and  sour,  and  very 
little  different  from  the  hand-hover  bread,  which  has  but  little  leaven,  and  kneaded  stiff. 
5.  Jamnoek,  which  is  oaten  bread  made  up  into  loaves.    In  the  statute  of  assize  of  bread 
and  ale,  51  Hex.  III.  mention  is  made  of  wastel-bread,  cocket-bread,  and  bread 
of  treet ;  which  answers  to  the  three  sorts  of  bread  now  in  use,  called  whe*tcn,  household, 
and   ammunition  bread.     In  religious  houses,  they  heretofore   distinguished   bread 
by  the  names,  esquire's-bread,  monk's- bread,  boy's  bread,  and  servants  bread.     A  like 
distribution  obtained  in  the  households  of  nobles  and  princes ;  where,  however,  we 
And  some  other  denominations,  us  niesscnger's-bread,  that  given  to  messengers,  as  a 
reward  of  their  labour  ;  court-bread,  that  allowed  by  the  lord  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  household  ;  «leemosynary»bread,  that  distributed  to  the  poor  in  the  way  of  alms* 
(Du-Caxob,  Glotu  hat.  torn,  iv.)    This  distribution  of  loaves  by  the   nobility  is  the 
origin  of  our  english  title,  "  Lord  ;"  which  comes  from  the  saxon  hlapojVr*,  or  luvep*©, 
tantamount  to  ''  loaf- afford."    The  english  word,  "  bread/'  comes  from  the  saxon 
bpeob,of  bnetoan,  to  nourish.  The  oven  takes  rather  more  than  an  bour  to  heat  properly; 
loaf  bread  about  three  hours,  and  toll-bread  about  twenty  minutes  to  bake  properly. 
The  common  baker,  from  a  sack  of  280/6.  of  wh  eaten  flour,  with  vest  or  barm,  salt 
mud  water,  produces  80  quarleru  loaves  of  assise,  weighing  347 ^lb.  It  is  probable,  that) 
x&obiiufon  6ru0oc.  1 
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fitftStfrom  the  chaff,  And  sate  it:  then  I  wanted  a  null  to  grind  if,  stats  t» 
sjress  it,  yest?  and  salt  to  make  it  into  bread,  and  an  even  to  bake  it;  and  yet 

ail  these  things  I  did  without,  as  shall  be  observed ;  and  the  corn  was  an  inesti- 

~i  -   ■-  »....#     ■>..  — — -^ 

with  good  dry  lour,  and  skilful  management,  he  can  prodoce  from  two  to  six  loaves 
■tore  than  86V  Thus  the  Hour  increases  in  substance  nearly  I08t6f.  by  the  addition  of 
vest  and  water  only,  with  a  little  salt.  An  addition  of  rice,  or  of  rye  flour,  is  both  an 
improvement  and  an  economy  at  roost  times.  With  a  small  addition  of  rice,  a  sack  of 
wheaten  flour  will  produce  140  quartern  loaves,  of  equal  appearance,  substance,  and 
Sufficiency  of  nutriment,  as  of  wheaten  floor  only.  When  the  quartern  loaf  was  at  17*» 
this  loaf  could  have  been  sold  at  ltd.  A  great  deal  of  laborious  science  has  been 
applied  to  butterflies  and  to  fireworks  ;  but,  for  the  last  500  years  how  little  to  the  art 
of  bread-making !  which,  in  the  metropolis  at  least,  has  probably  improved  backwards. 
The  manufacture  and  the  trade  both  alike  misunderstood  and  mismanaged*  and  both 
smade  worse  by  impotent  regulation. 

•  Ykst  ; — the  head,  foam*  or  froth  of  beer,  or  other  liquid  in  fermentation.  It  is* 
used  for  a  ferment  or  leaven  in  the  making  of  bread,  as  serving  to  swell  or  peff.it  op  consider- 
ably, In  a  little  time  ;  and  to  make  it  lighter,  softer,  and  more  delicate;  bat,  when 
there  is  too  much  of  it,  it  renders  the  bread  hitter.  The  nse  of  yest  in  bread  is  but 
ef  late  standing  among  us ;  it  is  not  much  above  a  century  since  the  bakers  first  intro- 
duced it,  and  then  it  was  only  done  by  stealth ;  although  Pliny  witnesses  it  to  have 
been  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls.  The  faculty  of  medicine  at  4?aris,  by  a  decree  of 
the  year  1688,  solemnly  condemned  it  as  noxious  to  the  health  of  the  people ;  yet  even 
that  censure  could  not  prevent  its  progress*  This  prodoce  from  the  working  of  fresh 
Smade  malt-liquor  is  also  called  "  barm;"  which  Bailxy  deduces  rrem  the  sazoa  beorun. 
It  is  also  not  uncommonly  written  yeast ;  but,  if  Bailey  be  right  in  its  derivation  from 
the  sazon  3£jT.»  then  the  more  correct  spelling  is  as  herein  used  yest.  Such  is  the 
established  importance  of  this  article,  that  its  preservation,  perpetuation,  and  substitu- 
tion, have  been  the  objects  of  much  speculation  and  experiment  'among  philanthro- 
pists and  chemists.  In  the  midst  of  much  variety,  the  reader's  attention  may  be 
usefully  directed  to  the  following  examples.  For  a  preminm  offered  to  encourage  the 
discovery  of  a  substitute  ;  see  JBkab&l  CfrroniclCt  vol.  ii,  p.  140  ;  two  recipes  for  that 
purpose,  ibid,  S20 ;  german  and  Swedish  method  of  making  an  artificial  kind,  x,  193  ; 
Sroacx's  substitute,  •©.  293;  To  perpetuate  yest :— Mix  t  quarts  of  soft  water  with 
wheat  flour  to  the  consistence  of  paste  ;  let  it  boil  slowly  for  half  an  hour  ;  when  cold, 
stir  into  it  fa  lb.  of  sugar,  and  4  spoons-full  of  new  yest ;  put  it  into  a  large  jag,  or  other 
vessel  with  a  small  mouth;  place  it  before  the  fire  that  it  may  ferment;  this  will  raise 
up  a  thin  liquor,  which  must  be  thrown  away  ;  the  remainder  to  be  kept  in  a  bottled 
jar  for  use,  in  a  cool  place,  observing  to  secure  the  month  of  the  vessel  by  tying  leather 
over  it :  the  same  quantity  of  this  yest  will  answer  the  purpose  as  of  the  common  sort. 
However,  bread  made  with  this,  ought  to  be  prepared  over  night,  or  some  hours  sooner 
than  with  the  other.  Four  spoons-full  of  this  yest  will  serve  as  the  ground-work  of  a 
fresh  supply,  and  so  on  whenever  wanted.  Another  substitute  :— To  a  pint  of  beer  put 
a  table- spot  in-full  of  brown  sugar,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  convert  it  into  the  con* 
aistence  of  batter ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  small  jar  or  bottle,  corking  it  close  as  it  js 
apt  to  Oy  ;  shake  it  well  twice  a  day  for  six  days  it  will  then  be  fit  for  use.  The  above 
will  work  14/6.  of  flour.  Leave  about  a  tea-cup- full  in  the  botile,  and  add  similar 
quantities  of  the  several  ingredients ;  it  will  then  become  fit  for  use  in  3  days*  When 
employed,  beat  the  vest  up  with  a  little  warm  water,  and  leave  it  to  spunge  with  the 
flour  sometime  in  the  day  for  -6*  hours,  before  the  dough  be  kneaded ;  make  the  bread 
•at  night,  and  bake  it  early  next  morning.  Common  ale-yest  may  be  kept  fresh  and 
ft  for  use  several  months,  by  the  following  method :  put  a  quantity  of  it  into  a  close 
canvas  bag,  and  gently  squeese  out  the  moisture  in  a  screw-press,  until  the  remaining 
matter  be  as  firm  and  stiff  as  clay.  In  this  state  it  may  be  close  packed  up  in  a  tight 
cask  for  securing  it  from  the  air ;  and  will  keep  fresh,  sound,  and  fit  for  use  tor  a  long 
time.  This  is  a  process  that  might  be  of  great  use  to  the  brewers  and  distillers  here, 
who,  though  tl>*y  employ  very  large  quantities  of  vest,  seem  to  know  no  method  of 
preserving  it,  or  raising  uursenes  of  (t ;  for  want  of  which  they  sustain  a  loss ;  whereas  the 
brewers  in  Flanders  make  a  very  great  advantage  of  supplying  the  smalt  distillers  of 
Holland  with  yest,  which  is  rendered  lasting  and  fiftfor  carriage,  by  this  easy  eipedient. 
(Shaw's  Lectures^  An  artificial  yest  has  been  prepared  by  impregnating  flour  and 
water  with  fixed  air,  with  which  has  been  made  very  good  bread,  withoat  the 
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■sable  comfort  and  advantage  to  me ;  all  this,  as  I  said,  made  every  thing  labori- 
ous and  tedious  to  me,  but  that  there  was  tio  help  for ;  neither  was  my  time  so 
siuch  loss  to  roe,  because,  as  I  hod  divided  it,  a  certain  past  of  it  was  every  day  ap- 
pointed to  these  works ;  and,  as  I  resolved  to  use  none  of  the  corn  for  bread  until  I 
fcad  a  greater  quantity  by  me,  I  had  the  next  six  months  to  apply  myself  wholly,  by 
Invention  and  labour,  to  furnish  myself  with  utensils  proper  for  the  performing 
all  the  operations  necessary  for  making  corn  fit  for  my  use. 
.  But  now  I  was  to  prepare  more  land :  for  I  had  seed  enough  to  sow  above  an  acre 
of  ground.    Before  I  did  this,  I  had  a  week's  work,  at  least,  to  make  me  a  spade  ; 
which,  when  it  was  done,  was  but  a  sorry  one  indeed,  and  very  heavy,,  and 
required  double  labour  to  work  with  it ;  however,  I  went  through  that,  and 
towed  my  seed  in  two  large  flat  pieces  of  ground,  as  near  my  house  as  I  could 
and  them  to  my  mind,  and  fenced  them  in  with  a  good  hedge ;  the  stakes  of 
which  were  all  cut  off  that  wood  which  I  had  set  before,  and  knew  it  would 
crow;  to  that,  in  one  year's  time,  I  knew  1  should  have  a  quick  or  living 
badge,  that  would  want  but  little  repair.    This  work  took  me  up  full  three  months: 
because  a  great  part  of  the  time  was  in  the  wet  season,  when  I  could  not 
go  abroad.    Within  doors,  that  is,  when  it  rained,  and  I  could  not  go  out,  I  found 
employment  on  the  following  occasions :  always  observing,  that,  while  I  was 
at  work,  I  diverted  myself  with  talking  to  my  parrot,  and  teaching  him  to  speak; 
and  I  quickly  learned  him  to  know  his  own  name,  and,  at  last,  to  speak  it  out 
pretty  loud, "  Poll,*'  (which  was  the  first  word  I  ever  heard  spoken  in  the  island 
by  any  mouth  but  my  own).   This,  therefore,  was  not  my  work,  but  an  assistance 
to  my  work ;  for  now,  as  I  said,  I  had  a  great  employment  upon  my  hands,  at 
follows :  1  had  long  studied,  by  some  mean*  or  other,  to  make  myself  some 
earthen  vessels,  which,  indeed,  I  wanted  much,  bus  knew  not  where  to  come  at 
them:  however,  considering  the  heat  of  the  climate*  I  did  not  doubt,  but,  if 
I  could  find  out  any  clay,  I  might  botch  up  some  such  pot  as  might,  being  dried 
in  the  sun,  be  hard  and  strong  enough  to  bear  handling,  and  to  hold  any  thing 
that  was  dry,  and  required  to  be  kept  so ;  and  as  this  was  necessary  in  the  pre* 
paring  corn,  meal,  &c.  which  was  the  thing  I  was  upon,  I  resolved  to  make  some 
as  large  as  I  could,  and  fit  only  to  stand  and  serve  like  jars.    It  would  make  the 
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*f  any  other  ferment ;  and  this  method  has  been  proposed  for  procuring  fresh  fer- 
mented bread  at  sea.  The  process  is  as  follows  :  boil  floor  and  water  together  unto  the 
consistence  of  treacle ;  when  the  mixture  has  become  cold,  fill  a  small  cask  with  it. 
This  cask  is  to  be  filled  op  in  the  manner>  as  described  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  for  the  im- 
pregnation of  water  with  fixed  air;  and  the  process  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  similar  way, 
except  that  the  cask  is  to  be  agitated,  as  often 'as  the  mixture  rises  to  about  two-thirds 
Of  the  capacity  6f  the  funnel ;  and  after  each  agitation,  which  should  continue  during 
several  minute?,  the  unabsorbed  air  is  to  be  .let  out,  by  withdrawing  the  plug  from 
the  orifice  till  that  part  of  the  mixture  which  remained  in  the  funnel  has  returned  Into 
the  cask.  The  orifice  should  also  be  larger  than  is  necessary  in  the  other  operation,  on 
account  of  the  superior  viscid ity  of  the  mixture.  When,  after  repeated  agitation,  the 
mixture  whieh  has  ascended  into  the  funnel,  does  not  subside  into  the  cask*  it  may  be 
supposed  incapable  of  absorbing  more  air.  Pour  the  mixture,  thus  saturated,  into  one 
or  more  large  bottles,  or  narrow-mouthed  jars ;  cover  it  over  loosely  with  paper,  and 
apon  that  lay  a  slate  or  board*  with  a  weighrto  keep  it  steady.  Place  the  vessel  in  a 
situation  where  the  thermometer  will  stand  from  70°  to  80°,  and  stir  up  the  mixture  two 
or  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  about  two  days,  such  a  degree  of  fermentation 
will  have  taken  place,  as  to  give  the  mixture  the  appearance  of  yest.  When  the  yest 
is  in  this  state  and  before  it  has  acquired  a  thoroughly  vinous  smell,  mix  the  quantity  of 
flour  intended  for  bread  in  the  proportion  of  six  pounds  of  flour  to  a  quart  of  the  yest* 
and  a  sufficient  portion  of  wuter.  Knead  them  well  together  in  a  proper  vessel,  and\ 
covering  it  with  a  cloth,  let  the  dough  stand  for  twelve  hours,  or  until  it  appears  to  b* 
sufficienUy  fermented  in  the  forementioncd  degree  of  warmth.  It  is  then  to  be  formed 
into  loaves  and  baked.  Perhaps  the  yest  would  be  more  perfect  if  a  decoction  of  malt 
were  used  instead  of  simple  water.  When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  cask,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  contiacting  a  disagreeable  taint,  should  be  well  washed. 
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mdtrptty,  or  rather  laugh  at  roe,  to  teU  how  many  awkward  ways  I  took  to  nmm 
this  pasta  ;•  what  odd,  mis-shapen,  ughr,  things  I  made ;  how  many  of  thestt 
fell  in,  and  how  many  fell  out,  the  clay  not  being  stiff  enough  to  bear  its 

•  Pastil:— (s*rt*fle,  trench,  of  jxutUhu,  latin.)  This  foreign  word*  of  which  tan 
meaning  is  generally  limited  to  a  crayon  for  painting,  to  a  composition  of  perfumery,  and 
to  a  sort  of  confectionary  ware,  seems  somewhat  improperly  employed  by  the  author  or 
original  editor  of  these  adventures,  to  describe  potter's  clay;  but  as  the  first  edition  of 
Robinson  Causox  belong  to  what  has  been  usually  esteemed  the  "augustanage" 
of  english  literature,  the  present  editor  has  not  ventured  upon  the  correction  of  a  term 
that  appears  to  have  passed  muster  so*  long.    However}  the  pause  which  has  been 
caused  in  the  perusal  or  the  text  bv  this  remark  affords  opportunity  for  some  illustration 
of  toe  art  of  making  vessels  of  baked  earth,  called  pottery.    The  antient  Greeks  and 
Etruscans,  and  the  Chinese  almost  from  time  immemorial,  have  particularly  excelled 
in  it :  but  the  art  is  now  extensively  diffused  throughout  Europe,  where  it  has  attained 
a  great  degree  of  perfection.    The  most  perfect  species  of  earthen-ware  called  porcelain, 
is  manufactured  in  Germany  and  France ;  but  England  successful!?  emulates,  and«gJD. 
some  degree,  surpasses,  the  nations  of  the  continent  in  producing  those  sorts  of  potter  j 
the  most  required  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  life.    Clay  and  lint  are  the  substances 
of  which  every  kind  of  earthen-ware  is  made ;  the  former  alone  shrinks  and  cracks  ; 
the  latter  gives  solidity  and  strength.    Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  manufacture,  it  may  be  instructive  to  take  a  limited  view  of  the  natural  history 
of  those  two  materials.CIay,  in  its  purestform,  is  named  m  chemistry  "aisuiioie/'and  has  the 
following  properties  t  alomine  is  destitute  of  taste  and  smell  t  when  moistened  with 
water,  it  forms  a  cohesive  and  ductile  mass,  susceptible  of  being  moulded  into  regular 
form ;  it  is  not  soluble  in  water  ;  but  retains  a  considerable  quantity  ;  it  does  not  afreet 
blue  vegetable  colours ;  it  is  dissolved  by  the  liquid  fixed  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated 
unchanged  by  acids :  in  ammonia  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble ;  alumine  may  be  united 
by  fusion  with  fixed  alkalis,  and  with  most  of  the  earths  ;  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
colouring  matter ;  it  shrinks  considerably  in  bulk  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  its  contrac- 
tion is  in  proportion  to  the  heat  applied.    Flint,  of  which  the  scientific  name  is  tibx, 
or  siliceous  earth,  is,  in  its  purest  form,  obtained  from  the  calcination,  and  certain  other 
treatment  of  gun-flints;  and,  thus  obtained,  has  the  following  qualities :— st/ex  is  per- 
fectly white  and  tasteless ;  when  mixed  alone  with  water  it  does  not  form  a  cohesive 
mass  like  alumine,  and  has  a  dry,  harsh,  feel;  it  is  generally  considered  as  insoluble  in' 
water,  yet,  when  fresh  precipitated,  lias  the  property  of  retaining,  in  solution,  about 
j&  of  its  weight ;  that  sites,  however,  is  dissolved  in  water  by  processes  of  nature* 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  found  crystalised  in  considerable 
quantities.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  acid  except  the  fluoric.    When  pulverised,  silex  is 
taken  up  by  a  solution  of  pure  potash,  or  of  soda,  but  not  by  ammoniac  ;  in  the  aggre* 
gated  state  of  flints,  nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  this  way;  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  exposed  to  strong  heat  in  a  furnace, 
it  forms  a  glass  insoluble,  and  identical  in  its  properties  with  that  commonly  manofac* 
tared.    In  preparing  the  two  substances  just  described,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
finer  sorts  of  earthen-ware,  the  clay  most  first  be  much  beaten  in  water ;  by  this  process, 
the  finer  parts  of  it  remain  suspended  in  the  fluid,  while  the  coarser  particles  fall  to  the 
bottom.    The  thick  liquor  may  be  farther  purified  by  passing  it  through  sieves;  after 
which  it  is  mixed  with  another  liquid,  consisting  of  flints  calcined,  groond,  and  suspended 
in  water.    The  mixture  is  then  evaporated  and  dried  in  a  kiln,  when,  being  afterwards 
beaten  with  water  to  a  proper  temper,  it  becomes  fit  for  being  moulded  into  bowls, 
plates,  or  other  utensils;  in  order  to  which  the  potter  takes  a  lump  of  the  composition, 
•f  the  required  sire,  and  places  it  on  a  horixontal  wheel,  before  him,  usually  turned  by 
the  action  of  his  own  foot,  while,  with  bis  finger  and  thumb  inserted  in  the  clay,  ha 
forms  the  cavity  .of  the  vessel,  reducing  the  inside  into  the  required  dimensions  with 
one  hand,  while  he  regulates  the  external  shape  with  the  other ;  the  wheel  being  kept, 
the  whole  time,  in  rotary  motion  ;  mouldings,  feet,  handles,  spouts,  6x&  are  the  subjects 
of  distinct  manipulation,  and  are  then  stock,  piece  by  piece,  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel. 
When  finished,  the  workman  cuts  the  fashioned  part  from  the  remainder  of  the  lump, 
and  sets  it  aside  to  dry  ;  and  when  sufficiently  hardened  for  removal  without  danger, 
it  is  covered  with  a  giaxing :  but  the  details  of  that  process,  as  well  as  the  colouring, 
and  other  decorative  branches  of  this  manufacture  being  foreign  to  the  specific  object 
of  the  present  note  are,  therefore,  not  herein  described. 
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term  weight ;  bow  many  cracked  -by  the  over-violent  heat  of  the  tun,  btinj 
net  out  too  hastily ;  and  bow  many  fell  in  pieces  with  only  removing,  as  weF 
before  as  after  they  were  dried :  find,  in  a  word,  bow,  after  having  laboured 
hard  to  find  the  clay,  to  dig  it,  to  temper  it,  to  bring  it  home,  and  work  it,  I 
could  not  make  above  two  large  earthen  ugly  things  (I  cannot  call  them  jars)  in 
about  two  months'  labour.  However,  as  the  sun  baked  these  two  very  dry  and 
hard,  I  lifted  them  very  gently  up,  and  set  them  down  again  in  two  great  wicker 
baskets,  which  I  had  made  on  purpose  for  them,  that  they  might  not  break  | 
end  as  between  the  pot  and  the  basket,  there  was  a  little  room  to  spare,  I  stuffed 
it  full  of  the  rice  and  barley- straw ;  and  these  two  pots  being  to  stand  always 
dry,  I  thought  would  hold  my  dry  corn,  and  perhaps  the  meal,  when  the  corn 
was  braised.  Though  I  miscarried  so  much  in  my  design  for  large  pots,  yet  I 
made  several  smaller  things  with  better  success ;  such  as  little  round  pots,  flat 
dishes,  pitchers,  and  pipkins,  or  any  tiling  my  hand  turned  to,  and  the  heat  of 
the  sun  baked  them  very  hard. 

Ait  all  this  would  not  answer  my  end,  which  was,  to  get  an  earthen  pot  to 
hold  liquids,  and  bear  the  fire,  which  nooe  of  these  could  do.  It  happened  some 
time  after,  making  a  pretty  large  fire  for  cooking  my  meat,  when  I  went  to  pet 
it  out  after  I  had  done  with  it,  I  found  a  broken  piece  of  one  of  my  earthen* 
ware  vessels  in  the  fire,  burnt  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  red  as  a  tile. '  1  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  it ;  and  said  to  myself,  that  certainly  they  might  be 
made  to  burn  whole,  if  they  would  burn  broken.  This  set  me  to  study  how 
to  order  my  fire,  so  as  to  make  it  burn  some  pots.  I  had  no  notion  of  a  kiln 
such  as  the  potters  burn  in,  or  of  glazing*  them  with  lead,  though  I  had  some  lead 
to  do  it  with ;  but  I  placed  three  large  pipkins  and  two  or  three  pots  in  a  pile, 
one  upoo  another,  and  placed  my  fire* wood  all  round  it,  with  ■  great  heap  of 
embers  under  them.  1  plied  the  fire  with  fresh  fuel  round  the  outside,  and 
upoo  the  top  until  I  saw  the  pots  in. the  inside  red-hot  quite  through,  and  observed 
that  they  did  not  crack  at  all ;  when  1  saw  them  clear  red,  J  let  them  stand 
in  that  beat  about  five  or  six  hours,  till  I  found  one  of  them,  though  it  did  not 
crack,  did  melt  or  run  ;  for  the  sand,  which  was  mixed  with  the  clay,  melted 
by  the  violence  of  the  beat,  and  would  have  run  into  glass,  if  I  had  gone  on  ; 
so  I  slacked  my  fire  gradually,  till  the  pots  began  to  abate  of  the  red  colour  ; 
and  watching  them  all  night,  that  I  might  not  let  the  fire  abate  too  fast,  in  the 
morning  I  had  three  very  good,  I  will  not  say  handsome,  pipkins,  and  two  other 
earthen  pots,  as  hard  burnt  as  could  be  desired;  and  one  of  them  perfectly 
glased  with  the  running  of  the  sand.    After  this  experiment,  I  need  not  say, 

•  Glass  t— The  roman  method  of  glazing  some  of  their  omi,  might  give  our  workman 
a  hint  toward  a  method  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  now  in  practice  for  the  glazing 
earthen  ware.  There  is  a  soft  of  red  uina  found  in  Yorkshire,  which  are,  instead  of 
grazing,  covered  all  over  inside  and  out,  with  a  fine  coral-coloored  varnish,  that  gives 
them  a  beauty  which  no  earthen  ware  of  our  times  can  attain  ;  and  is  not  only  far  more 
durable  than  oar  way  of  doing  it  with  lead,  which  is  apt  to  crack  and  fly,  both  with 
wet  and  with  heat,  but  far  more  safe  and  wholesome ;  lead  being  well  known  to  be 
corroded  by  acids,  and  to  be  a  vapourable  metal,  whose  fumes  are  very  noxious,  there 
is  great  reason  to  suspect  that  it  mjitt  be  unwholesome  when  brought  to  the  fire.  This 
antieot  glazing  seems  to  have  been  done  either  by  the  brush,  or  else  by  dipping ;  for 
both  the  inside  and  outside  are  varnished  with  equal  regularity ;  and  something  may  be 
guested  at  as  to  the  materials  they  used  in  it,  from  what  Fumy,  has  left  as.  This  author 
occasionally  observes,  that  such  earthen  ware  as  was  painted  with  bitumen  never  lost 
Its  beauty  \  and  afterwards  that  it  was  a  custom  to  cover  over  whole  statues  with  this 
sort  of  glazing,  which,  he  observes,  did  not  only  make  a  smooth  coat,  bat  sink  into  the 
natter  of  the  stone  or  earth,  and,  therefore,  this  could  not  pe  likely  to  crack  and  flv  off 
like  oar  lead -coats  on  plates,  &c  which  is  merely  a  crust  laid  over  them.*CHoox's  Patios. 
Collect.)  Common  glazing  for  any  kind  of  earthenware  may  be  made  of  white  sand 
forty  pounds*  of  red  lead  twenty  pounds,  of  pvarj-ashes  twenty  pounds,  and  of  common 
salt  twelve  pounds,  Powder  the  sand  by  grin&ng  it,  and  then  add  it  unto  the  other  f 


that  I  wanted  no  sort  of  earthen- ware  for  my  use ;  bat  I  matt  needt  aay,.  a*  t& 
the  shapes  of  them,  they  were  very  indifferent,  as  any  one  may  suppose,  when  I 
bad  no  way  of  making  them  hut  as  the  children  make  dirt  pies,  or  as  a  womatf 
would  make  pies  that  never  learned  to  raise  paste.  No  joy  at  a  thins  of  so 
mean  a  nature  was  ever  equal  to  mine,  when  1  found  I  bad  made  an  ear  then  pot 
Chat  would  bear  the  Are ;  and  I  had  hardly  patience  to  stay  till  they  wave  cold, 
before  I  set  one  on  the  fire  again,  with  some  water  in  it,  to  boil  me  some  meat, 
which  it  did  admirably  well ;  and  with  a  piece  of  a  kid  I  made  some  very  good 
broth,  although  I  wanted  oatmeal,  and  several  other  ingredients  requisite  tomaka 
it  so  good  as  I  would  have  bad  it  been. 

My  neat  concern  was,  to  get  a  stone  mortar  to  stamp  or  beat  some  corn  in  ; 
for,  as  to  the  mill,  there  was  no  thought  of  arriving  to  that  perfection  of  art  with 
one  pair  of  bands.  To  supply  this  want  I  was  at  a  great  loss ;  for,  of  all  trades 
fa  the  world,  I  was  at  perfectly  unqualified  for  a  stone-cutter  as  for  any  what* 
ever ;  neither  had  I  any  tools  to  go  about  it  with.  I  speat  many  a  day  to  find 
oat  a  great  stone  big  enough  to  cut  hollow,  and  make  fit  for  a  mortar;  but  could 
£nd  none  at  all,  except  what  was  in  the  solid  rock,  and  which  1  had  no  way  to 
dig  or  cut  out;  nor,  indeed,  were  the  rocks  in  the  island  of  sufficient  hardness, 
a*  they  were  all  of  a  sandy,  crumbling  stone,  which  would  neither  bear  the 
wejght  of  a  heavy  pestle,  nor  would  break  the  corn  without  filling  it  with  sand; 
$0,  after  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  in  searching  for  a  stone,  I  gave  it  over,  and 
neolved  to  look  out  a  great  block  of  hard  wood,  which  I  found  indeed  much 
fafier ;  and  getting  one  as  big  as  I  had  strength  to  stir,  I  rounded  it,  and  formed 
k  on  the  outside  with  my  axe  and  hatchet ;  and  then,  with  the  help  of  fire  aad 
infinite  labour,  made  a  hollow  place  in  it  as  the  Indians  in  Bnuul  make  their 
canoes.  After  this,  I  made  a  great  heavy  pestle,  or  beater,  of  the  wood  called 
iron- wood  ;*  and  this  I  prepared  and  laid  by  against  I  had  my  next  crop  of  corn, 
when  I  proposed  to  myself  to  grind,  or  rather  pound,  my  corn  into  meal,  to  make) 
sny  bread. 


dients,  and  grind  them  together  ;  after  which  calcine  them  for  some  time  with  a  mode- 
rate heat ;  when  the  miitare  is  cold,  pound  it  to  powder  ;  and  when  wanted  for  use 
temper  it  with  water.  The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  mar  be  occasionally  varied. 
We  may  observe,  in  general,  that  lead  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  composition  of 
glastngs  ;  and  other  fluxes  ought  to  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  A  transparent  glaxing 
may  be  prepared,  without  lead,  by  calcining  forty  pounds  of  white  sand,  twentyfive 
pounds  of  pearl-ashes,  fifteen  pounds  of  common  sail,  and  proceeding  as  before  i  a  mote 
perfect  transparent  glaxing  may  be  made  of  sand  forty  pounds,  of  wood  ashes  perfectly  burnt, 
fifty  pounds,  of  pearl-ashes,  ten  pounds,  and  of  common  salt,  twelve  pounds.  Toe  pro* 
portions  of  these  ingredients  may  be  Taxied  occasionally  :  for,  where  the  glaxing  can 
be  floxed  conveniently  with  a  very  strong  fire,  the  quantity  of  sand  may  be  encreased 
to  60  or  TOM*,  which  not  only  renders  the  glaxing  stronger,  but  makes  a  saving  in  the 
expense.  The  proportion  of  pearl-ash,  which  is  the  dearest  ingredient,  may  likewise 
be  diminished,  or  even  be  wholly  omitted,  when  the  ware  be  designed  for  very  coarse 
purposes. 

*  Ikon  wood  : — (siderotyfon,  in  botany.)  A  genus  of  the  pentandria-msmogynia  class. 
Its  characters  are  these  ;  the  empalemtnt  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  and  is  cut  into 
live  segments ;  the  flower  is  bell-shaped,  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  brim  ;  tt  has  five 
awl-shaped  tuwtina  the  length  of  the  petal,  luusiaaUd  by  single  sommits  ;  and  a  round 
gtrmen,  supporting  an  aw)»*haped  style,  crowned  by  a  suaaje  sttgasa;  the  gemot  after- 
wards becomes  a  roundish  berry,  having  one  cell,  containing  four  seeds.  There  are 
two  species  natives  of  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope*  Livmvs  enumerates  eight.  The 
wood  of  these  trees  being  very  close  and  solid,  has  given  occasion  for  this  name  being 
applied  -to  them,  it  being  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water :  and  the  title  of  iron-wood 
having  been  applied  to  the  wood,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  it  grows,  bas 
occasioned  the  botanists  to  constitute  a  genus  by  this  name.  But  as  the  characters  of 
the  plants  have  not  been  so  well  examined  as  could  he  wished,  occasioned  by  theif 
seldom  flowering  in  Europe,  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  plants  which  have  been  ranged 
under  this  genus,  do  not  properly  belong  to  it.    (MiiLxa.) 
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lly  next  difficulty  was,  to  make  a  search,*  or  sieve,  to  dress  my  modi,  and  to* 
part  it  from  the  bran  and  the  husk,  without  which  I  did  not  ne  it  possible  I 
could  hare  any  bread.  This  was  a  difficult  thing  even  to  think  on  ;  for  I  bod 
nothing  like  the  necessary  thing  to  make  it;  I  mean  fine  thin  canvas  or  stuffy 
to  search  the  meal  through.  Here  I  was  at  a  full  stop  for  many  months ;  nor 
did  1  really  know  what  to  do  ;  linen  I  had  none  left  but  what  was  mere  rags  j 
I  bad  Boat's  hair,  but  neither  knew  how  to  weave  it  or  spin  it ;  and  had  I  known 
bow,  here  were  no  tools  to  work  it  with :  all  the  remedy  I  found  for  this  mwL 
at  last  recollecting  I  had,  among  the  seamen's  clothes  which  were  saved  out  of 
the  ship,  some  neck-cloths  of  calico  or  muslin  ;  with  some  pieces  of  these  I  made 
three  small  sieves,  proper  enough  for  the  work  ;  and  thus  I  made  shift  for  some 
years. 

The  baking  part  was  the  next  thing  to  be  considered,  and  how  I  should 
make  bread  when  I  came  to  have  corn :  for,  first  I  had  no  yest ;  as  to  that 
part  there  was  no  supplying  the  want,  so  I  did  not  concern  myself  much  about 
it }  but,  for  an  oven,  I  was  indeed  puzzled.  At  length  I  found  out  an  expedient 
for  that  also,  which  was  this ;  I  made  some  earthen  vessels,  very  broad,  out  not 
deep,  that  is  to  say,  abouf  two  feet  diameter,  and  not  above  nine  inches 
deep  :  these  I  burned  in  the  fire  as  I  had  done  the  other,  and  laid  them  by  ; 
and,  when  I  wanted  to  bake,  I  made  a  great  fire  upon  my  henrth,  which  f  had 
paved  with  some  square  tiles,  of  my  own  making  and  burning  also  ;  bat  I  tJsould 
not  presume  to  call  them  square.  When  the  fire-wood  was  burned  into  ember** 
or  live  coals,  I  drew  them  forward  upon  the  hearth,  so  as  to  cover  it  all  uvttV  >£ 
and  there  let  them  lie  till  the  hearth  was  very  hot ;  then  sweeping  away  aft  the*  •  *'  c  .,( 
embers,  I  set  down  my  loaf,  or  loaves,  and  covering  them  with  the  earthen  pot*  ' 

drew  the  embers  all  round  the  outside  of  the  pot,  to  keep  in  and  add  to  the  heat  % 
and  thus,  as  well  as  in  the  best  oven  in  the  world,  I  baked  my  barley-loaves, 
and  became,  in  a  little  time,  a  good  pastry-cook  into  the  bargain  ;  for  I  made 
myself  several  cakes  and  puddings  of  the  rice ;  but  I  made  no  pies,  as  I  had  * 
nothing  to  pet  into  them  except  the  flesh  of  fowls  or  goats. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  if  all  these  things  took  me  up  most  part  of  the 
third  year  of  my  abode  here  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  iu  the  intervals  of  these 
things,  I  had  my  new  harvest  and  husbandry  to  manage :  I  reaped  my  corn  in 
its  season,  carried  it  home  as  well  as  I  could,  and  laid  it  up  in  the  ear,  in  my,  large 
baskets,  until  I  bad  time  to  rub  it  out :  for  I  had  no  floor  to  thresh  it  on,  or  tnstru* 
■tent  to  thresh  it  with.  And  now,  indeed,  my  stock  of  corn  increasing,  I  really 
wanted  to  build  my  barns  bigger ;  I  waoted  a  place  to  lay  it  up  in  ;  for  the 
increase  of  the  corn  now  yielded  me  so  much,  that  1  had  of  the  barley  about 
twenty  bushels,  and  of  rice  as  much,  or  more  ;  insomuch  that  now  I  resolved 
to  begin  to  use  it  freely ;  for  my  biscuit-bread  had  been  quite  gone  a  great 
while ;  I  .resolved  also  to  see  what  quantity  would  be  sufficient  for  me  a  whole 
year,  and  to  sow  but  once  a  year.  Upon  the  whole,  I  found  that  the  forty 
bushels  of  barley  and  rice  were  much  more  than  I  could  consume  in  a  year  ; 
so  I  resolved  to  sow  just  the  same  quantity  every  year  that  I  sowed  tlie  last,  in 
hopes  that  such  a  quantity  would  fully  provide  me  with  bread,  &c 

All  the  while  these  things  ipere  doing,  you  may  be  sure  my  thoughts  ran 
many  tiroes  upon  the  prospect  of  send  which  I  had  seen  from  the  other  side  of 

•  Siabch  s— tearte,  sorst,  ssfrctV  ee  sfeve  (mi,  rami*,  french),  an  utensil  serving  to  ■->    *' 

separate  the  fine  fimta  the  coarse  pan*  of  powders,  liquors,  and  the  like ;  or  to  cleanse  f 

palse  from  dost,  light  grains,  die.  It  is  made  of  a  rim  of  wood,  the  circular  space 
whereof  is  filled  with  a  plexut  ef  silk*  aajff,  linen,  wire,  or  thin  slices  of  wood.  Sieve* 
which  have  very  large  holes,  are  also  called  riddles ;  such  is  the  coal  or  lime  sieve,  the 
garden  sieve,  &c.  ..  When  drags,  apt  to  evaporate,  or  whose  dust  is  peruicioas,  are  to 
be  passed  through  a  sieve,  it  is  usual  to  have  it  covered  with  a  lid.  The  sifting 
of  floor  from  its  bran  is  effected  by  a  somewhat  d liferent  process  called  *  bolting/*  in. 
which  a  coarse  cloth  of  a  peculiar  fabric,  is  used  instead  pi  a  sieve,  and  tfctacf  catttd 
a"  bolting  cloth*** 
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the  island ;  and  I  was  not  without  some  secret  wishes  that  I  was  OH  shore  theft? 

fancying  that,  seeing  the  main-  land/  and  an  inhabited  country,  I  might  nwi 
some  way  or  other  to  convey  myself  farther,  and  perhaps  at  last  find  some  means 
of  escape. 

But  all  this  while  I  made  no  allowance  for  the  dangers  of  such  a  condition, 
and  that  I  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  savages,  and  perhaps  such  as  I  might  have 
reason  to  think  far  worse  than  the  lions  and  tigers  of  Africa;  that  if  I  once  came 
in  their  power,  I  should  run  a  haxard  of  more  than  a  thousand  to  one  of  being 
killed,  and  perhaps  of  being  eaten  ;  for  I  bud  heard  that  the  people  of  the  Carib- 
beanf  coast  were  canibals  or  man  eaters ;  and  I  knew,  by  the  latitude,  that  I 
could  not  be  far  off  from  that  shore.  Then  supposing  they  were  not  canibals, 
yet  they  might  kill  me,  as  they  had  many  Europeans  who  had  fallen  into  their 
bands,  even  when  the?  have  been  ten  or  twenty  together ;  much  more  I  who 
was  but  one,  and  could  make  little  or  no  defense  ;  all  these  things,  1  say,  which  I 
ought  to  have  considered  well  of,  and  did  turn  up  in  my  thoughts  afterwards, 
took  op  none  of  my  apprehensions  at  first ;  yet  my  head  ran  mightily  upon  U>e 
thought  of  getting  over  to  the  shore. 

Now  I  wished  for  my  boy  Xury,  and  the  long-boat  with  the  shoulder-of-mutton 
tail,  with  which  I  sailed  above  a  thousand  miles  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  this 
was  ip  vain  :  then,  I  thought  I  would  go  and  look  at  our  ship's  boat,  which,  at 
I  have  said,  was  blown  up,  a  great  way  upon  the  shore  in  the  storm,  when  we) 
were  first  cast  away.  She  lay  nearly  where  she  did  at  first,  but  not  quite,  having 
famed,  by  the  force  of  the  waves  and  the  winds,  almost  bottom  upward,  against 
%  Ugh  ridge  of  beachy  rough  sand ;  but  no  water  about  her  as  before.  If  I  had 
had  hands  to  have  refitted  her,  and  to  have  launched  her  into  the  water,  the  boat 
would  have  done  very  well,  and  I  might  have  gone  back  to  Brasil  with  her  easily/ 
enough ;  but  I  might  have  foreseen,  that  I  could  no  more  turn  her  and  set  her 
upright  upon  her  bottom,  than  I  could  remove  the  island  ;  however,  I  went  to 
the  woods,  put  levers  and  rollers,  and  brought  them  to  the  boat,  resolving  to  trv 
what  I  could  do;  suggesting  to  myself,  that,  it  1  could  but  turn  her  down,  and  repair 
the  damage  she  bad  received,  she  would  be  a  very  good  boat,  and  I  might  venture 
to  sea  in  her.  ,1  spared  no  pains,  indeed,  in  this  piece  of  fruitless  toil,  and  spent, 

■  *  Main  :— (wuigne,  old  trench ;  magma,  latin;)  chief,  principal,  majan,  saxon* 
signifies  may  or  can  :  from  whence  sjuttgw*,  might,  power.  Thus,  among  mariners, 
the  ocean  is  called  the  m«t»-sea  ;  the  continent  the  main-land  ;  or  either  of  them  for 
brevity's  sake,  the  '*  statu," simply  :  in  like  manner,  the  principal  mast,  and  its  append* 
ages  are  distinguished  by  the  epithet  main. 

f  Caribeav: — The  mexican  gulf  is  properly  subdivided  into  three  distinct  basins : 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  Caraibcan  sea.  The  latter  takes  its 
name  from  that  class  of  islands  which  boqnd  this  portion  to  the  east.  Most  of  these 
were  formerly  possessed  by  a  nation  of  canibals,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  mild  and 
inoffensive  natives  of  Hespaniola,  who  expressed  to  Columbus  their  dread  of  those 
fierce  and  warlike  invaders,  styling  them  Caraibs  or  Caribees.  The  old  Spanish  navi- 
gators speaking' of  the  west-indian  i*les  in  general  distinguish  them  in  two  classes  by 
the  terms  barlo-vento  and  iotovento ;  from  whence  our  ''windward*  and  "leeward" 
islands.  The  carai'bean  constitute  in  strict  propriety  the  former  class,  and  the  four 
Urge  isles  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hespaniola,  and  rorto-rico,  the  latter  class.  Bat  our 
•nglish  mariners  appropriate  both  terms  to  tbaearibec  islands  only  ;  sub-dividing  them 
according  to  their  situation  in  the  course  of  the  trade-wind  ;  the  windward  islands  by 
this  arrangement  terminating  with  Martinico  ;  the  leeward  commencing  at  Dominica, 
and  extending  to  Porfo-rico.  The  CaraTbes  of  the  continent  are  the  Galibis  of  RoaiaT- 
aox,  inhabiting  the  district  between  the  Orenoeo  and  Essequibo  rivers,  or  perhaps 
throughout  the  whole  of  Guiana.  These  were  certainly  canibals.  The  caralb 
complexion  is  of  a  Spanish  olive  disguised  by  a  painted  coat  of  crimson.  These  Galibis 
of  America  from  whom  the  insular  Caralbes  are  supposed  to  descend,  call  the  supreme 
being  TeauAissi,  or  "  universal  father."  The  caraibs  depress  in  infancy  the  sinciput, 
or  fore  he  ad  from  the  eye-brows  to  the  oorwual  suture }  which  gives  an  unnatural  thick* 
teas  or  elevation  to  the  occiput,  or  hinder  part  of  the  skull. 
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llfaink,  tkroe  or  four  weeks  about  it ;  at  last,  finding  it  impossible  to  heave  Iter 
up  with  my  little  strength,  I  fell  to  digging  away  the  sand,  to  undermine  her,  and 
so  to  make  her  fall  down,  setting  pieces  of  wood  to  thrust  and  guide  her  right  in 
tlie  fall.  But,  when  I  had  done  this,  I  was  unable  to  stir  her  up  again,  or  to  get 
under  her,  much  less  to  move  her  forward  towards  the  water ;  so  I  was  forced 
to  give  it  overt  and  yet,  though  I  gave  over  the  hopes  of  the  boat,  my  desire 'to 
renture  over  unto  the  main  encreased,  rather  than  diminished,  as  the  means  for 
it  seemed  impossible. 

At  length,  I  began  to  think  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  make  myself  a  canoe, 
or  periagua,*  such  as  the  natives  of  those  climates  make,  even  without  tools,  or, 
as  I  might  say,  without  hands,  of  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree.  This  I  not  only 
thought  possible,  but  easy,  and  pleased  myself  extremely  with  the  idea  of  making 
it,  and  with  my  having  much  more  convenience  for  it  than  any  of  the  negro*  or 
Americans  ;  but  not  at  all  considering  the  particular  inconveniences  which  I  lay 
under  more  than  they  did ;  viz.  the  want  ot  hands  to  move  it  into  the  water  when 
it  was  made,  a  difficulty  much  harder  for  me  to  surmount  than  all  the  conse- 
quences of  want  of  tools  could  be  to  them ;.  for  what  could  it  avail  me,  if,  after 
I  had  chosen  my  tree,  and  with  much  trouble  cut  it  down,  and  might  be  able 
with  my  tools  to  hew  and  dub  the  outside  into  the  proper  shape  of  a  boat,  and 
burn  or  cut  out  the  inside  to  make  it  hollow,  so  as  to  make  a  boat  of  it ;  if,  after 
all  this,  I  must  leave  it  just  where  1  found  it,  and  was  not  able  to  launch  it  into 
the  water? 

One  would  imagine,  if  I  had  had  the  least  reflection  npon  my  mmd  of  my 
circumstances  while  1  was  making  this  boat^  I  should  have  immediately  thought 
how  I  was  to  getjt  into  the  sea  ;  but  my  thoughts  were  so  intent  upon  my  voyage 
in  it,  that  I  never  once  considered  how  I  should  get  it  off  the  land;  and  it  was 
really,  in  its  own  nature,  more  easy  for  me  to  guide  it  over  forty-five  miles  of 
lea,  than  the  forty-five  fathoms  of  land,  where  it  lay,  to  set  it  afloat  in  the  water* 
I  went  to  work  upon  this  boat  the  most  like  a  fool  that  ever  man  did,  who  had  any 
of  his  senses  nwake.  I  pleased  myself  with  the  design,  without  determining 
whether  I  was  able  to  undertake  it ;  not  but  that  the  difficulty  of  launching  mf 
boat  came  often  into  my  head ;  but  I  put  a  stop  to  my  own  enquiries  into  it,  by 
this  foolish  answer  :  Let  us  first  make  it;  I  warrant  I  will  find  some  way  or  other 
to  get  it  along  when  it  is  done. 

This  was  a  most  pre posterous  method:  but  the  eagerness  of  my  fancy  pre* 

*  Pkriagua: — (sp&nibh)  a  sort  of  la{ge  canoe  used  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and 
among  the  araerican  isles;  but  differing  from  that  species  of  vessel,  as  being  composed 
of  the  trunks  of  two  or  more  trees  hollowed  and  united  together ;  whereas  the  caaoe 
is  a  single  tree  scooped  out  and  reduced  externally  somewhat  into  the.  shape  of.  a  boat* 
nXi&u  jjLoiQ%i\nr  t/xfli(Zct9Ami.  fZosiiuus,  iv.^) 

Ausi  Danubium  quondam  tranare  Gruthurgi, 
Jn  lintres  fregtre  nanus, .  ter  miUe  ruebant, 
Per  Jiuvium  plenac  cuncii  immanibus  alnu 

CLAuniAN,trtiv.  Graf.  Hon* 

In  fact,  the  boat  thus  rudely  fashioned,  and  used  at  the  present  day  on  the  Bosporus* 
for  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  fishing  punts  serve  in  England,  is  still  called  by  the  modern 
Greeks  wonoiyUin.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  annals  of  navigation,  to 
find  sued  a  community  of  origin  among  widely  separated  nations  (the  Scythians  and 
.Americans),  as  if  exhibited  by  this  floating  trunk  »  which  is  thus  described  in  the  History 
of  the  hucai\icrt  of  America: — "  Canoes  are  like  little  wherry* boats,  being  made  of 
only  one  tree,  hollowed  and  fitted  for  the  sea  :  they  are  so  swift  that  they  may  be  well 
called  Neptune's  post-horses.  The  Indians  make  these  canoes  without  any  iron  instru- 
ment^ by  only  burning  tha  trees  nigh  the  root,  and  then  so  governing  the  fire  that  nothing 
is  burut  more  than  what  they  would  have.  Some ^are  hatchets  of  flint,  with  which  they 
scrape  or  pare  off  whatsoever  was  burnt  too  far;  and  thus  by  fire  only,  they  give  them 
that  shape,  which  renders  them  capable  of  navigating  sixty  or  eighty  leagues  with 
ordinary  security/' 


fried,  and  to  work  I  went    I  felled  a  cedar-tree,*  and  I  question  touch  laVittwf 
Solomon  ever  had  such  a  one  for  the  building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  it  wna 

*  Can  a  a  : — (pi*us  cydrus,  Liwn.  momdelpkia.)  Of  all  the  varieties  of  this  kind*  Ihe 
naost  valuable  m  well  at  celebrated  b, doubtless,  the  cedar  ofLebanon,  and,what  it  remark- 
able, this  particular  species  hat  not  been  found  at  a  native  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
ao  far  at  hath  jet  come  to  knowledge.  This  tree  is  much  named  in  the  scriptures,  both  in 
•  natural  and  a  mystical  tente.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  shoots  out  its  branches  at  8  to 
IS  feet  from  the  ground  ;  they  are  large,  and  at  a  distance  from  one  another :  its 
leaves  are  something  like  those  of  rose-roary  :  it  b  an  everjgreen :  and  distils  a  kind  of 
gum,  to  which  divers  qualities  are  attributed :  the  wood  is  inclining  to  a  brown  colour, 
aolid,  beautiful,  and  incorruptible  :  it  bears  a  conical  apple  like  that  of  the  pine,  bat 
rounder.  The  antient  inhabitants  of  Syria  made  use  of  this  wood  for  the  beams  and 
planks  of  edifices ;  for  the  ceiling  of  apartments,  and  also  placed  them  in  the  substance 
ef  walls,  so  disposed,  that  there  were  three  rows  of  stone  and  one  of  cedar-wood.  The 
cedar  of  Lebanon  is  allegorically  used  in  scripture  to  mean  the  king  of  Israel ;  and  alto 
ahe  felicity  and  growth  of  the  faithfuL  Cedar, and  its  correlatives  occur  in  the  following 
places :  IL  Smmud,  v,  11.  viii,  S,  7 ;  L  King*,  iv,  S3,  v,  6,  8, 10 ;  II.  Kingt,  xiv,  9.  xix, 
S3;  IL  Chronicles,  i,  15.  ii,  3,  8.  ix,  27.  xxv,  18 ;  Job,  xl,  17 ;  Psalms,  xcii,  IS ;  Csaiicfcs, 
i,  17 Jv.  15.  viii,  9 ;  Isaiah,  is,  10,  xli,  19 ;  Jeremiah,  xxii,  7, 14*  15,  S3 ;  EsekteJ,  xvii,  3»  SS, 
S3,  xxvii,  S4.xxxu  3.  8;  Ztphaniah.  ii,  14;  Zechariah,  xi,  1,  $;  Numbers^  xix,  6.  xxiv. 
ft  L  Chronicle*,  xvii,  1.  xxii,  4 ;  £sra,  iii,  7 ;  Leviticus,  xiv,  4;  I.  fiagf,  x,  S7;  Psobts, 
xxix,  a,  lux,  10.  civ,  16.  cilviii,  9;  Isaiah,  xxxvii,  24.  xliv,  14;  Amos,  it,  9  ;  Jwiget,'at 
15 ;  Isaiah,  ii,  13.  xiv,  8.  EttkUi  xxvii.  5.  Besides  the  cedar,  there  are  named  in  scrip* 
tare  the  gfher,  the  saittua,  and  the  almag.  The  first  is  the  wood  of  which  Noah's  ark 
was  built,  Genesis,  vi,  14 ;  and  has  been  supposed,  by  some  biblical  scholars,  te  mean? 
ahe  larch,  or  some  tree  of  the  pine  kind.  The  second  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  and  Dea- 
taraasmy  as  the  wood  employed  in  the  mosaic  ark,  6tc.  and  supposed  generally  to  be 
mahogany  or  some  of  the  finer  hard  woods  used  by  the  cabinet  makers.  The  third  b 
named  bat  twice,  I.fftags,  x,  11 ,  IS ;  and  as  having  been  brought  from  Ophtr  by  Hirem'a 
navy,  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  mean  leak,  or  tik,  tectana  grmndis.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon 
bears  the  openest  exposures  so  well,  that  it  b  a  wonder  it  b  not  more  cultivated  in 
England.  The  cones  of  this  tree  are  brought  from  the  Levant,  and,  if  preserved  entire, 
will  keep  their  seeds  many  years.  These  cones  are  to  be  split  open,  and  the  seeds 
picked  out :  these  are  to  be  sown  and  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fir,  only 
that,  when  the  plants  begin  to  shoot  strong,  the  leading  shoot  generally  inclines  to  one 
aide,  and  must,  therefore,  be  supported  by  tving  it  to  a  stake  driven  upright  by  its  side. 
These  trees  spread  greatly,  and  the  ends  of  their  branches  bending  down,  they  shew 
very  beautifully  their  upper  surface,  which  looks  like  a  green  carper,  and,  as  it 
plays  in  the  wind  makes  a  very  elegant  appearance  ;  and  is  therefore,  a  fine  tree  for 
planting  on  an  eminence  to  terminate  a  vtsta.  They  thrive  best  of  all  in  a  poor  soil, 
and  are  of  very  steady  growth,  at  appears  by  those  fine  ones  in  theApothecarieV  garden  at 
Chelsea,  which  wre  planted  in  the  year  1683,  and  were  then  not  above  three  feet  high ; 
and  in  the  year  1762,  measured  near  twelve  feet  in  the  girth,  at  two  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  incorruptibility  of  cedar-wood  b  a  prerogative  it  owes  chiefly  to  its  bitter 
taste,  which  the  worms  cannot  endure.  For  this  reason  it  was,  the  antients  made  use 
ef  cedar-tables  to  write  on,  especially  for  things  of  importance ;  as  appears  from  that 
expression  of  Psnsivs,  Et  eedro  digna  bcutus.  (Sat,  i.)  A  juice  was  also  drawn  from 
cedar,  with  which  they  smeared  their  books  and  writings,  or  other  matters,  to  preserve 
them  from  rotting  ;  which  is  alluded  to  by  Ho*acb.  (At.  Poet.)  by  means  of  which  it 
was  that  Noma's  books,  written  on  papyrus,  were  preserved  entire  to  the  year  535,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Pliny.  (Natur.  Hitter,  xl  13.)  Coutbz  b  said  to  have 
erected  a  palace  at  Mexico,  in  which  were  7000  beams  of  cedar,  most  of  them  tfiO  feet 
long,  and  IS  in  circumference,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hiaaia*.  Some  tell  us  of  a  cedar 
relied  in  Cyprus  130  feet  long,  and  18  in  dbmeter;  which  was  used  for  the  mam-mast  in 
the  galley  of  king  Demetuius.  Li  Bauvw  assures  us  that  the  two  biggest  be  saw  on 
Mount  Lebanon  measured  one  of  them  57  palms,  and  the  other  47  in  circumference. 
In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  there  were  cedar  timbers  of  near  ¥000  years  old; 
which  yet  were  nothing  to  that  beam-in  an  oratory  of  Diana,  at  Saguntuni  in  Spain,  said 
to  nave  been  brought  thither  S00  years  before  the  destruction  of  Troy  !  Cedar  is  of  to 
dry  a  nature,  that  it  will  not  endure  to  be  fastened  with  iron  nails,  from  which  it  usual!/ 
shrinks,  so  that  they  commonly  fasten  it  with  pins  of  the  sane  woud.   The  cedar  brought 
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fve  feet  ten  inches  diameter  at  the  lower  pert  next  the  stump,  and  four  feet  efawat 
inches  diameter  at  the  end  of  twenty- two  feet,  where  it  lessened,  and  then  parted 
into  branches.  It  was  not  without  infinite  labour  tliat  I  felled  this  tree ;  I  wae 
twenty  days  backing  and  hewing  at  the  bottom,  and  fourteen  more  getting  the 
branches,  and  the  vast  spreading  head  of  it,  cut  off;  after  this,  it  cost  me  a  month 
to  shape  it  and  dub  it  to  a  proportion,  and  to  something  like  the  bottom  of  a 
boat,  that  it  might  swim  upright  as  it  ought  to  do.  It  cost  me  near  three  months 
more  to  clear  the  inside,  and  work  it  out  so  as  to  make  an  exact  boat  of  it :  this 
I  did  indeed  without  fire,  by  mere  mallet  and  chissel,  and  by  the  dint  of  bard 
labour,  until  I  had  brought  it  to  be  a  very  handsome  periagua,  and  bijj  enough  to 
have  carried  twenty  men,  and  consequently  big  enough  to  have  carried  me  and 
all  my  cargo.  When  I  had  gone  through  this  work,  I  was  extremely  delighted 
with  it.  The  boat  was  really  much  bigger  than  ever  1  saw  a  canoe  that  was  made 
of  one  tree,  in  my  life.  Many  a  weary  stroke  it  had  cost,  you  may  be  sure  f 
and  there  remained  nothing  but  to  get  it  into  the  water ;  which,  had  I  accom- 
plished, I  make  no  question  but  I  should  have  begun  the  maddest  voyage,  and 
the  most  unlikely  to  be  performed,  that  ever  was  undertaken. 

from  Barbados  and  Jamaica  is  a  spurious  sort  of  a  porous  nature.  That  produced  ia 
New-England  is  a  lofty  grower,  and  makes  excellent  planks,  and  flooring  that  is  ever- 
lasting. They  shingle  their  houses  with  it,  and  use  it  in  all  their  buildings.  This  is  the 
tsyccdxus  of  Lycia,  which  Vitruvius  describes  as  having  its  leaves  resembling  those 
of  cypress.  The  cedar  of  Greece  and  Asia  was  no  other  than  a  smaller  kind  of  juniper* 
which,  having  prickly  leaves,  was  by  some  called  oxycedrus  j  and  the  common  jumper  ■ 
was,  at  that  time,  called  also  by  the  name  of  cedar.  The  lycian  cedar  of  the  Greeks. 
was  Ibis  juniper  kind  ;  but  the  cedrium  and  ctdntlwm,  which  were  a  kind  of  pitch  and 
an  oil  separated  from  it  by  melting,  were  not  prepared  from  this  cedar,  but  from  tha 
Syrian  cedar,  which  was  a  larger  shrub,  and  resembled  the  cypress ;  and,  therefore,  was 
confounded  with  thai  tree,  being  called  by  some  the  wild  cypress.  The  cedrium  was 
always  made  from  this  species  ;  but  the  oleum  de  cadd,  or  cade  oil,  was  made  f roar  the 
fruit  of  the  oxycedrus,  or  prickly-leaved  juniper,  called  cedar  by  the  Greeks, 
and  growing  in  their  own  country.  B.  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies,  £c. 
gives  an  animated  and  interesting  account  of  the  abundance  and  sise  of  cedars  in  those 
countries  as  forming  an  immensity  of  forest,  a  boundless  amphitheatre  of  wood  ;  the 
aatline  of  which  melts  into  the  distant  blue  hills;  and  these  again  lost  in  the  clouds. 

"  Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 
Cedar ;  and  branching  palm.*' 

In  the  History  of  the  Bucaniers  of  America,  after  a  detailed  description  of  the  trees  esT 
Hcspaoioht,  the  author  adds  : — "  Divers  other  sorts  of  trues  are  natives  of  this  island. 
Of  these,  I  shall  omit  to  name  several,  knowing  there  are  learned  authors  who  have 
described  and  searched  them  with  greater  attention  and  cariosity  ;  but  I  shall  mention 
some  few  more  in  particular  :  such  are  the  cedars  which  this  part  of  the  world  produces 
in  prodigious  quantities.  The  French  call  them  acajou,  and  they  find  them  useful  for 
building  ships  and  canoes."  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  Link aus  makes  a  species 
of  pine  is  by  Tonkbfort  referred  to  genu*  of  larix,  and  all  the  berry-bearing  cedars 
are  joined  to  the  jumpers,  so  the  little  cedrus  is  given  to  this  genus,  of  which  there  are 
several  species*  vis.  the  cedar  of  the  american  islands ;  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made :  mahogany,  of  which  Linnaus  has  made  a  distinct  genus,  under  the  name 
ssaitterto,  in  the  class  pentandria-monogynia j  whose  botanical  characters  are  these  :  the 
flower  it  o^one  leaf  divided  at  the  top  into  five  parts,  with  five  short  stamina,  which 
adhere  at  bottom  to  the  germen ;  in  the  centre  is  situated  the  roundish  germen,  wbioh 
afterwards  becomes  an  oval  pod  having  five  cells,  opening  from  the  bottom  upward  witsi 
five  valves,  having  a  double  cover,  the  outer  being  thick  and  woody,  the  inner  very  thin* 
which  immediately  surrounds  the  seeds ;  these  arc  thick  at  the  base,  but  upward  are 
fat  and  thin,  like  the  wings  adhering  to  the  seeds  of  firs  and  pines.  Besides  these  two 
principal  kinds,  there  is  the  cedar  of  Bermudas  (juniper)  ;  the  white  cedar  (cypress)  ; 
the  bastard  cedar  of  Jamaica,  Theobroma,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  polyadelpkia-pen* 
(pdlfim,  &c.  The  cypress  proper  (cupreous)  and  the  pine  (jpinus)  are  of  the  class  and 
eider  denominated  mowecia^mwadeiphia. 
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Bat  all  my  devices  to  get  it  into  the  water  failed  me ;  though  they  cost  me 
Inexpressible  labour  too.  It  lay  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  water,  and 
aot  more ;  but  the  first  inconvenience  was,— it  was  up  hill  towards  the  creek* 
Well,  to  take  away  this  discouragement,  I  resolved  to  dig  into  the  surface  of  the 
earthy  and  so  make  a  declivity ;  this  I  begun,  and  it  cost  roe  a  prodigious  deal 
of  pains :  (but  who  grudge  pains  that  have  their  deliverance  in  view  ?)  when  this 
was  worked  through,  and  this  difficulty  managed,  it  was  still  much  the  same,  for 
I  could  no  more  stir  the  canoe  than  I  could  the  other  boat.  Then  t  measured  the 
distance  of  ground,  and  resolved  to  cut  a  dock  or  canal,  to  bring  the  water  up  to 
the  canoe,  seeing  I  could  not  bring  the  canoe  down  to  the  water.  Well,  I  began 
tliis  work ;  and  when  1  began  to  enter  upon  it  and  calculate  how  deep  it  was  to 
be  dug,  how  broad,  bow  the  stuff  was  to  be  thrown  out,  I  found,  by  tne  number 
of  bands  I  had,  having  none  but  my  own,  that  it  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  I  could  have  gone  through  with  it ;  for  the  shore  lay  so  high,  that 
at  the  upper  end  it  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  feet  deep ;  this  attempt, 
though  with  great  reluctancy,  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  over  also. 

This  grieved  me  heartily ;  and  now  I  saw,  though  too  late,  the  folly  of  beginning 
a  work  before  we  count  the  cost,  and  before  we  judge  rightly  of  our  own  strength 
to  go  through  with  it.  In  the  middle  of  this  work,  I  finished  my  fourth  year 
in  this  place,  and  kept  my  anniversary  with  as  much  comfort  as  before ;  for,  by  a 
constant  study  of,  and  serious  application  to,  the  word  of  God,  I  gained  a  different 
knowledge  from  what  I  had  before ;  I  entertained  different  notious  of  things ; 
I  looked  now  upon  the  world  as  a  thing  remote,  which  I  bad  nothing  to  do  with, 
no  expectation  from,  and,  indeed,  no  desires  About ;  in  a  word,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  nor  was  ever  likely  to  have:  I  thought  it  looked,  as  we  may  perhaps 
look  upon  it  hereafter,  as  a  place  I  bad  lived  in,  but  was  come  out  of  it ;  and  well 
might  I  say,as  father  Abraham  to  Dives,"  Between  us  and  you  is  a  great  gulf  fixed."* 
In  the  first  place,  I  was  here  removed  from  all  the  wickedness  of  die  world ;  I 
'  hod  neither  the  lost  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  nor  the  priJe  of  life  f  I 
nod  nothing  to  covet,  for  I  had  atl  that  I  was  now  capable  of  enjoying :  I  was 
lord  of  the  whole  manor ;  or,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  cad  myself  king  or  emperor 
over  the  whole  country  which  1  had  possession  of ;  there  were  no  rivals ;  I  had 
no  competitor,  none  to  dispute  sovereignty  or  command  with  me  :  1  might  have 
raised  ship-loads  of  corn,  but  I  had  no  use  for  it ;  so  I  let  as  little  grow  as  I 
thought  enough  for  my  occasion.  I  had  turtle  enough,  but  one  now  and  then 
was  as  much  as  I  could  put  to  any  use:  I  had  timber  enough  to  have  built  a  fleet 
of  ships;  and  I  had  grapes  enough  to  have  made  me  wine,  or  to  have  cured  into 
Yaisins,  to  have  loaded  that  fleet,  when  it  had  been  built. 

But  all  I  could  make  use  of  was  all  that  was  valuable :  I  had  enough  to  eat  and 
to  supply  my  wants,  and  what  was  the  rest  to  me  ?  If  I  killed  more  flesh  than  I 
could  eat,  the  dog  must  eat  it,  or  vermin ;  if  I  sowed  more  corn  than  I  could 
cat,  it  must  be  spoiled ;  the  trees  that  I  cut  down  were  lying  to  rot  on  the 
ground ;  I  could  make  no  more  use  of  them  than  for  fuel,  and  that  I  had  no  other 
occasion  for  but  to  dress  my  food.  In  a  word,  the  nature  and  experience  of 
things  dictated  to  me,  upon  iust  reflection,  that  all  tlie  good  things  of  this  world 
are  of  no  farther  good  to  us  than  for  our  use ;  and  that  whatever  we  may  heap 
op  to  leave  for  others,  we  enjoy  only  as  much  as  we  can  use,  and  no  more.  The 
most  piping  miser  in  the  world  would  have  been  cured  of  the  vice  of  covetous- 
Bess,  if  he  nad  been  in  my  case ;  for  I  possessed  infinitely  more  than  I  knew 
what  to  do  with.  I  had  no  room  for  desire,  except  it  was  for  things  which  I  had 
not,  and  they  were  comparatively  but  trifles,  though,  indeed,  of  great  use  to  me. 
I  had.  as  I  hinted  before,  a  parcel  of  money,  as  well  gold  as  silver,  about  thirty, 
pounds  sterling ;  alas !  there  the  sorry,  useless  stuff  lay  :  I  had  no  manner  of 
business  for  it ;  and  I  often  thought  withio  myself,  that  I  would  have  given  a 
handful  of  it  for  a  gross  of  tobacco-pipes,  or  for  a  hand-mill  to  grind  my  corn; 
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*my  1  would  have  given  St  all  for  sixpenny-worth  of  turnip  and  carrot  teed  from 
England*  or  for  a  handful  of  peas  and  beans,  and  a  bottle  of  iok.  As  it  was* 
I  had  not  the  least  advantage  by  it,  or  benefit  from  it;  but  there  it  lay  in  a> 
drawer,  and  grew  mouldy  with  the  damp  of  the  cave  in  the  wet  seasons ;  and 
if  I  had  had  the  drawer  full  of  diamonds,  it  bad  been  the  same  case,— they  had 
been  of  no  manner  of  value  to  me,  because  of  no  use* 

I  had  now  brought  my  state  of  life  to  be  much  more  comfortable  in  itself  than 
it  was  at  first,  and  much  easier  to  my  mind,  as  well  as  to  my  body,  I  frequently 
tat  down  to  meat  with  thankfulness,  and  admired  the  hand  of  Providence, 
which  bad  thus  spread  my  table  in  the  wilderness  x  I  learned  to  look  more  upon 
the  bright  side  of  my  condition,  and  less  upon  the  dark  side,  and  to  consider 
what  I  enjoyed,  rather  than  what  I  wanted :  and  this  gave  me  sometimes  such 
secret  comforts,  that  I  cannot  express  them ;  and  which  I  take  notice  of  here, 
to  pot  those  discontented  people  in  mind  of  it,  who  cannot  enjoy  comfortably 
what  God  has  given  them,  because  they  see  and  covet  something  that  he  has 
not  given  tbera.  All  our  discontents  about  what  we  want,  appeared  to  me  to 
spring  from  the  want  of  thankfulness  for  what  we  have. 

Another  reflection  was  of  great  use  to  me,  and  doubtless  would  be  so  to  any 
one  that  should  fall  into  such  distress  as  mine  was;  and  this  was,  to  compare  m» 
present  condition  with  what  I  at  first  expected  it  would  he  ;  nay,  with  what  it 
would  certainly  have  been,  if  a  good  providence  had  not  wonderfully  ordered  the 
ship  to  be  cast  up  near  the  shore*  where  I  not  only  could  come  at  her,  but  could 
bring  what  I  got  out  of  her  to  the  shore,  for  my  relief  and  comfort;  without 
which,  I  had  wanted  for  tools  to  work,  weapons  for  defense,  and  gunpowder  and 
■hot  for  getting  my  food. 

I  spent  whole  hours,  I  may  say  whole  days,  in  representing  to  myself,  in  the 
most  lively  colours,  how  I  must  have  acted  if  I  had  got  nothing  out  of  the  ship; 
I  could  not  have  so  much  as  got  any  food,  except  fish  and  turtles ;  and  that,  at 
it  was  long  before  I  found  any  of  them,  1  must  have  perished ;  that  I  should  have 
lived,  if  I  had  not  perished,  like  a  mere  savage ;  that  if  I  had  killed  a  goat  or  a 
fowl,  by  any  contrivance,  I  had  no  way  to  flay  or  open  it,  or  part  the  flesh  from* 
the  skin  and  the  bowels,  or  to  cut  it  up ;  but  must  gnaw  it  with  my  teeth,  and 
poll  it  with  my  claws,  like  a  beast. 

These  reflections  made  me  very  thankful  for  my  present  condition,  with  all  its 
hardships  and  misfortunes;  and  this  part  also  I  cannot  hut  recommend  to  the 
reflection  of  those  who  are  apt,  in  their  misery,  to  say,  "  Is  any  affliction  like 
mine  ?  '*  Let  them  consider  how  much  worse  the  cases  of  some  people  are,  and 
their  case  might  have  been. 

I  had  another  reflection,  which  assisted  me  also  to  comfort  my  mind  with 
hopes;  and  this  was,  comparing  my  present  condition  with  what  I  had  deserved, 
and  had  therefore  reason  to  expect.  I  had  lived  a  dreadful  life,  destitute  of 
tlie  knowledge  and  fear  of  God.  I  had  been  well  instructed  by  father  and 
mother;  neither  had  they  been  wanting  to  me,  in  their  endeavours  to  infufe 
into  my  mind,  an  early  religious  sense  of  my  duty,  and  what  the  nature  and  end 
of  my  being  required  of  me.  But  alas !  falling  early  into  the  seafaring  life,  and 
into  seafaring  company,  all  that  little  sense  of  religion  which  I  had  entertained 
was  laughed  out  of  me  by  my  messmates;  or  worn  out  by  a  hardened  despising 
of  dangers,  and  the  views  of  death,  which  grew  habitual  to  me;  by  my  long 
absense  from  all  manner  of  opportunities  to  converse  with  any  person  but  who 
was  like  myself,  or  to  hear  any  thing  that  was  good,  or  tending  towards  it. 

So  void  was  1  of  the  sense  of  every  thing  thai  was  good,  that  in  the  greatest 
deliverances  1  enjoyed,  I  never  had  once  the  words,  "  thank  God,*'  so  much  as 
on  my  mind,  or  in. my  mouth;  nor  in  the  greatest  distress  had  I  so  much  as  a 
thought  to  pray  to  him,  or  so  much  as  to  say, "  Lord !  have  mercy  upon  we,"  no, 
nor  to  mention  the  name  of  God,  unless  to  blaspheme  it.  I  had  terrible  reflec- 
tions upon  my  mind  for  many  months,  as  1  have  already  observed,  on  account 
of  my  hardened  life  past;  aud  when*!  looked  about  me,  and  considered  what 
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particular  providence*  hid  attended  me  sine*  siy  taming  into  this  place,  and 
(a*  God  bad  dealt  bountifully  with  me,— had  not  only  punished  me  lets  then 
any  iniquity  had  deserved,  but  had  so  plentifully  provided  for  me,— this  gave  me 
grant  hopes  that  my  repentance  was  accepted,  and  that  God  had  yet  mercies  in 
•tore  for  roe.  With  these  reflections,  I  worked  my  mind  up,  not  only  to  a  resig* 
nation  unto  the  present  disposition  of  my  circumstances,  but  even  to  a  sinners 
thankfulness  for  my  condition;  and  that  I  who  was  yet  a  living  man,  ought  not 
in  complain,  seeing  that  I  enjoyed  so  many  mercies  which  1  had  no  reason  to 
luive  expected  in  that  place,  that  I  ought  never  more  to  repine  at  my  condition, 
tut  to  rejoice,  and  to  give  daily  thanks  for  that  daily  bread,  which  nothing  but  a 
crowd  of  wonders  could  have  brought ;  that  1  ought  to  consider  I  had  been  fed 
by  a  miracle,  even  as  great  as  that  of  feeding  Elijah  by  ravens;  *  nay  by  a  long 
aeries  of  miracles  ;  and  that  I  could  hardly  have  named  a  place  io  the  unin- 
habitable part  of  trie  world  where  I  could  have  been  cast  more  to  my  advantage  ; 
a.  place  where,  as  I  had  no  society,  which  was  my  affliction  on  one  hand,  so  I 
found  no  ravenous  beasts,  no  furious  wolves  or  tigers,  no  venomous  or  poisonous 
creatures,  no  savages,  to  -hurt,  murder,  or  devour  me.  In  a  word,  as  my  life 
was  a  life  of  sorrow  one  way,  so  it  was  a  life  of  mercy  another ;  and  I  wanted 
training  to  make  it  a  life  of  comfort,  but  to  make  myself  sensible  of  God's  good* 
■ess  to  me,  and  care  over  me  in  this  condition;  and  after  I  did  make  a  just 
improvement  in  these  things,  I  went  on  and  was  no  more  sad. 

I  had  now  been  here  so  long,  that  many  things  which  I  brought  on  shore  for 
nay  help  were  either  quite  gone,  or  very  much  wasted,  and  near  spent.  My  ink 
a*  I  observed,  had  been  gone  for  some  time,  all  but  a  very  little,  which  I  eked 
cot  with  water,  until  it  was  so  pale,  it  scarce  left  any  appearance  of  black  upon 
the  paper.  As  long  as  it  lasted,  I  made  use  of  it  to  minute  down  the  days  of 
the  month  on  which  any  remarkable  thing  happened  to  me :  and,  first,  by  casting 
up  times  past,  1  remember  that  there  was  a  strange  concurrence  of  days  in 
the  various  provideoces  which  befel  me,  and  which,  if  I  had  been  superstitiousJj 
inclined  to  observe  days  as  fatal  or  fortunate,  I  might  have  had  reason  to  have 
looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity. 

First,  I  had  observed,  that  the  same  day  that  I  broke  loose  from  my  home  and 
ran  away  to  Hull,  the  same  day  of  the  year  afterwards  I  was  taken  by  the  Salee 
man  of  war,  and  made  a  slave :  the  same  day  that  I  escaped  out  of  the  wreck  of 
the  ship  in  Yarmouth  Road,  the  same  day-year  afterwards  I  made  my  escape 
from  Salee  in  the  boat :  and  the  same  day  of  the  year  I  was  born  on,  viz,  the 
90th  of  September,  that  same  day  I  bad  my  life  so  miraculously  saved  twenty* 
six  years  after,  when  I  was  cast  on  shore  in  this  island :  so  that  my  wicked  life 
nod  my  solitary  life  began  both  on  one  day. 

The  next  thing  to  my  ink  being  wasted,  was  that  of  my  bread,  I  mean  the 
biscuit  which  I  brought  out  of  the  ship ;  this  I  had  husbanded  to  the  last  degree, 
allowing  myself  but  one  cake  of  bread  a  day  for  above  a  year;  and  yet  I  wee 
quite  without  bread  for  near  a  year  before  I  got  any  corn  of  my  own ;  and  great 
reason  I  had  to  be  thankful  that  I  bad  any  at  all,  the  getting  it  being,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  next  to  miraculous. 

My  clothes,  too,  began  to  decay  mightily :  as  to  linen,  I  had  none  for  a  great 
while,  except  some  chequered  shirts  which  I  found  in  the  chests  of  the  other 
aeamen,  and  which  I  carefully  preserved,  because  many  times  I  could  bear  no 
clothes  on  but  a  shirt;  and  it  was  a  very  great  help  to  me  that  I  had,  among  all 
the  men's  clothes  of  the  ship,  almost  three  dozen  of  shirts.  There  were  a)su> 
indeed,  several  thick  watch-coats  of  the  seamen's  which  were  left,  but  they  were 
too  hot  to  wear;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  weather  was  so  violently  hot  that 
there  was  no  need  of  clothes,  yet  I  could  not  go  quite  naked,  no,  though  I  had 
been  inclined  to  it,  which  I  was  not,  nor  could  I  abide  the  thought  of  it,  though 
I  was  all  alone.  The  reason  why  I  could  not  go  quite  naked  was,  I  could  not 
"'         ■  i      i  ■       i       ■       ■  .  ■      .  ■  ■»  .  , 
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bear  thereat  of  the  sun  so  well  when  quite  naked  as  with  some  clothes  on;  M 
the  very  heat  frequently  blistered  my  skin  t  whereas,  with  a  shirt  on,  the  atr 
itself  made  some  motion,  and  whistling  onder  the  shirt,  was  twofold  cooler  the* 
without  it.  No  more  could  I  ever  bring  myself  to  go  out  in  the  beat  of  the  sun 
without  a  cap  or  hat;  the  heat  of  the  sun  bearing  with  such  violence  as  it  doet 
in  that  place,  would  give  me  the  head-ache  presently,  by  .darting  so  directly  upon 
my  head,  without  a  cap  or  hat  on,  so  that  I  could  not  bear  it ;  whereas,  if  I  put 
qo  my  hat,  it  would  presently  go  away.  v 

Upon  these  views,  I  began  to  consider  about  putting  the  few  rags  I  had,  whicti 
I  called  clothes,  into  some  order ;  I  had  worn  out  all  the  waistcoats  I  bad,  an4 
sny  business  was  now  to  try  if  I  could  not  make  jackets  out  of  the  great  watch* 
coats  that  I  had  by  me,  and  with  such  other  materials  as  I  had;  so  I  set  to  work 
m  tailoring,  or  rather,  indeed,  a  botching,  for  I  made  most  piteous  work  of  it* 
However,  I  made  shift  to  make  two  or  three  new  waistcoats,  which  I  hoped 
would  serve  me  a  great  while :  as  for  breeches  or  drawers,  I  made  but  a  very 
sorry  shift  indeed,  until  afterwards. 

:  I  have  mentioned  that  I  saved  the  skins  of  all  the  creatures  that  I  killed,  I 
mean  four-footed  ones ;  and  I  had  hung  them  up,  stretched  out  with  sticks,  in 
the  sun,  by  which  means  some  of  them  were  so  dry  and  hard  that  they  were  fit 
for  little,  but  others  I  found  very  useful.  The  first  thing  I  made  of  these  was  a 
.great  cap  for  my  head,  with  the  hair  on  the  outside,  to  shoot  off  the  rain ;  and 
this  I  performed  so  well,  that  after  this  I  made  me  a  suit  of  clothes  wholly  of  the 
akins,  that  is  to  say,  a  waistcoat  and  breeches,  open  at  the  knees,  and  both  loose; 
lor  they  were  rather  wanting  to  keep  me  cool  than  warm.  I  must  not  omit  te> 
acknowledge  that  they  were  wretchedly  made ;  for  if  I  was  a  bad  carpenter,  I 
was  a  worse  tailor.  However,  they  were  such  as  I  made  very  good  shift  with* 
and  when  I  was  abroad,  if  it  happened  to  rain,  the  hair  of  my  waistcoat  and  cap 
being  uppermost,  I  was  kept  very  dry. 

After  this  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains  to  make  me  an  umbrella :  I 
was,  indeed,  in  great  want  of  one,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  make  one ;  I  had  seea 
them  made  in  Brazil,  where  they  were  very  useful  in  the  great  heats  which  are 
there;  and  I  felt  the  heats  every  jot  as  great  here,  and  greater  too,  being  nearer 
itae  equinoctial  line :  besides,  as  I  was  obliged  to  be  much  abroad,  it  was  a  most 
Useful  thing  to  me,  as  well  for  the  rains  as  the  heats.  I  took  a  world  of  pains  at 
it*  and  was  a  great  while  before  I  could  make  any  thing  likely  to  hold  ;  nay,  after 
I  thought  I  had  hit  the  way,  I  spoiled  two  or  three  before  I  made  one  to  my  mind; 
but  at  last  I  made  one  that  answered  indifferently  well ;  the  main  difficulty  I 
found  was  to  make  it  to  let  down :  I  could  make  it  to  spread,  but  if  it  did  not  let 
flown  too,  and  draw  in,  it  was  not  portable  for  me  any  way  but  just  over  my 
head,  which  would  not  do.  However,  at  last,  as  I  said,  I  made  one  to  answer, 
and  covered  it  with  skins,  the  hair  upwards,  so  that  it  cast  off  the  rain  like  a  peofc» 
liouse,  and  kept  off  the  sun  so  effectually,  that  I  could  walk  out  in  the  hottest 
of  the  weather  with  greater  advantage  than  I  could  before  in  the  coolest;  and 
when  I  had  no  need  of  it,  could  close  it,  and  carry  it  under  my  arm. 
*  Thus  I  lived  mighty  comfortably,  my  mind  being  entirely  composed  by  resign* 
Sng  to  the  will  of  God,  and  throwing  myself  wholly  upon  the  disposal  of  his  pro* 
vidence.  This  made  my  life  better  than  sociable;  for  when  I  began  to  regret 
-{he  want  of  conversation,  I  would  ask  myself,  whether  thus  conversing  mutually 
with  my  own  thoughts,  and  by  ejaculations,  was  not  better  than  the  common 
enjoyment  of  human  society  in  the  world  ? 

I  cannot  sav  that  after  this,  for  five  years,  any  extraordinary  thing  happened 
to  me,  but  I  hved  on  in  the  same  course,  in  the  same  posture  anil  place,  iust  at 
before ;  the  chief  things  I  was  employed  in,  besides  my  ) early  labour  of  planting 
my  barley  and  rice,  and  curing  my  raisins,  of  both  which  I  always  kept  up  just 
enough  to  have  sufficient  stock  of  one  year's  provision  beforehand ;  1  say,  besides 
thia  yearly  labour,  and  my  daily  pursuit  of  going  out  with  my  gun,  1  had  one 
labour,  to  make  me  a  canoe,  which  at  last  I  finished;  in  such  a  situation  that  by 
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digging  a  canal  to  it,  of  six  feet  Wide  and  fear  feet  deep,  I  brought  it  into  tli« 
creek,  almost  half  a  mile./  As  for  the  first,  which  was  so  vastly  big,  as  I  made  it 
without  considering  beforehand,  as  I  ought  to  do,  how  I  should  be  able  to  launch 
k,  so,  never  being  able  to  bring  it  into  the  water,  or  bring  the  water  to  it,  I  was 
obliged  to  let  it  lie  where  it  was,  as  a  memorandum  to  teach  me  to  be  wiser  the 
next  time:  indeed,  the  next  time,  though  I  could  not  get  a  tree  quite  proper  for 
it,  in  a  place  where  I  could  get  the  water  to  it  at  any  less  distance  than,  as 
I  have  said,  near  half  a  mile,  jet  as  I  saw  it  was  practicable  at  last,  I  never  save 
it  over :  and  although  I  was  near  two  years  about  it,  jet  I  never  grudged  mj 
labour,  in  hopes  of  having  a  boat  to  go  off  to  sea  at  last. 

However,  though  my  little  periagua  was  finished,  jeuhe  sise  of  it  was  not  at  all 
answerable  to  the  sluiagsi  which  I  had  in  view  when  I  made  the  first ;  1  mean,  of 
venturing  over  to  the  tcrn-firma,  where  it  was  above  fortj  miles  broad ;  accord* 
inglj,  the  smallness  of  my  boat  assisted  to  put  an  end  to  that  design,  and  now  I 
thought  no  more  of  it.  As  1  bad  a  boat,  mj  next  design  was  to  make  a  cruise 
round  the  island ;  for,  as  I  had  been  on  the  other  side  in  one  place,  crossing,  as  I 
have  already  described  it,  over  the  land,  so  the  discoveries  I  made  iu  that  little 
journey  made  we  very  eager  to  see  other  parts  of  the  coast;  and  now  I  had  a 
boat,  1  thought  of  nothing  but  sailing  around  the  island. 

For  this  purpose,  that  I  might  do  every  thing  with  discretion  and  consideration, 
I  fitted  op  a  little  mast  in  my  boat,  and  made  a  sail  to  it  out  of  some  of  the  pieces 
of  the  ship's  sails  which  lay  in  store,  and  of  which  I  had  a  great  stock  by  me. 
Having  fitted  my  mast  and  sail,  and  tried  the  boat,  I  found  slie  would  sail  very 
well :  then  I  made  little  lockers,  or  boxes,  at  each  end  of  my  boat,  to  put  provi- 
sions, necessaries,  ammunition,  &c  into,  to  be  kept  dry,  either  from  rain  or  the 
•pray  of  the  sea;  and  a  little  loug  hollow  place  I  cut  in  the  inside  of  the  boat, 
wliere  I  could  lay  my  gun,  making  a  flap  to  hang  down  over  it,  to  keep  it  dry. 

I  fixed  my  umbrella  also  in  a  step  at  the  stem,  like  a  mast,  to  stand  over  my 
bead,  and  keep  the  beat  of  the  sun  off  me,  like  an  awning ;  and  thus  I  every  now 
end  then  took  a  little  voyage  upon  the  sea;  but  never  went  far  out,  nor  far  from, 
the  little  creek.  At  last,  being  eager  to  view  the  circumference  of  iny  little 
kingdom,  I  resolved  upon  my  cruise ;  and  accordingly  1  victualled  my  snip  for 
the  voyage,  putting  in  two  dozen  of  loaves  (cakes  I  should  rather  call  them)  of 
barley- bread,  an  earthen  pot  full  of  parched  nee  (a  food  I  ate  a  great  deal,  of),  a 
little  bottle  of  rum,  half  a  goat,  with  powder  and  shot  for  killing  more,  and  two 
large  watch-coats,  of  those  which,  as  I  mentioned  before,  I  hnd  saved  out  of  the 
seamen's  chests ;  these  I  took,  one  to  lie  upon,  and  the  other  to  cover  me  iu 
the  night. 

It  wa%  the  6th  of  November,  in  the  sixth  year  of  my  reign,  or  my  captivity, 
which  you  please,  that  1  set  out  on  this  voyage,  and  I  found  it  much  longer  than 
I  expected  ;  for  although  the  island  itself  was  not  very  large,  yet  when  I  came  to 
the  east  side  of  it,  I  found  a  great  ledge  of  rocks  lie  out  About  two  leagues  into  the 
sea,  some  above  water,  some  under  it ;  and  beyond  that  u  shoal  of  sand,  lying  dry 
half  a  league  more,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  go.  a  great  way  out  to  sea  to  double 
the  poiut.  When  first  I  discovered  them,  I  was  going  to  give  over  my  enterpiize, 
and  come  back  again,  not  knowing  how  far  it  might  oblige  me  to  go  out  to  sea, 
and,  above  all,  doubting  how  I  should  get  back  again  ;  so  1  came  to  an  anchor ; 
for  I  had  made  me  a  kind  of  an  anchor,  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  grappling  which 
I  got  out  of  the  ship. 

Having  secured  my  boat,  I  took  my  gun  and  went  on  shore,  climbing  up  on  a 
bill,  which  seemed  to  overlook  that  point,  whence  I  saw  the  full  extent  of  it,  and 
resolved  to  venture.  In  my  viewing  the  sea  from  that  bill  where  I  stood,  I  per- 
ceived a  strong,  and  indeed  a  most  furious  current,  which  ran  to  the  east,  and 
even  came  close  to  the  point;  and  1  took  the  more  notice  of  it,  because  I  saw 
there  might  be  some  danger,  that  when  I  came  into  it,  I  might  be  carried  out  to 
sea  by  the  strength  of  i:,  and  not  be  able  to  make  the  island  again :  and,  indeed, 
bad  1  not  got  first  upon  this  hill,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  so ,  for  there  was 
the  same  current  on  the  other  side  the  island,  only  that  it  set  off  at  a  farther 
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distance,  and  I  saw  there  was  a  strong  eddy*  under  tlie  shore;  sol  had  nothing 
to  do  but  ta  get  out  of  the  first  current,  and  I  should  presently  be  in  an  eddy*  I 
lay  here,  however,  two  days,  because  the  wind  blowing  pretty  fresh  at  E.S.E.  and 
that  being  just  contrary  to  the  said  current,  made  a  great  breach  of  the  sea  Upon 
the  point ;  so  that  it  was  not  safe  tor  me  to  keep  too  close  to  the  shore,  for  the 
breach,  nor  to  go  too  far  off,  because  of  the  stream. 

The  third  day,  in  the  morning,  the  wind  having  abated  over-night,  the  sea  was 
calm,  and  I  ventured  :  but  I  am  a  warning-piece  again  to  all  rash  and  ignoranj 

Eiiots  i  for  no  sooner  was  I  come  to  the  point,  when  I  was  not  even  my  boat's 
ngth  from  the  shore,  but  I  found  myself  in  a  great  depth-  of  water,  and  a  current 
like  the  sluice  of  a  mill ;  it  carried  my  boat  along  with  it  with  such  violence,  that 
all  I  could  do  would  not  keep  her  so  muoh  as  on  the  edge  of  it;  but  I  found  it 
flurried  me  farther  and  farther  out  from  the  eddy,  which  was  on  my  left  hand. 
There  was  no  wind  stirring  to  help  me,  all  I  could  do  with  my  paddles  signi- 
fied nothing;  and  now  I  began  to  give  myself  over  for  lost;  because  as  the  current 
was  oh  both  sides  of  the  island,  I  knew  in  a  few  leagues  distance  they  must  joiu 
again,  and  then  I  was  irrecoverably  gone ;  nor  did  I  see  any  possibility  of  avoid- 
ing it;  so  that  I  had  no  prospect  before  me  but  of  perishing,  not  by  the  sea,  for 
that  was  calm  enough,  but  of  starving  for  hunger.  I  had,  indeed,  found  a  tor- 
toise on  the  shore,  as  big  almost  as  I  could  lift,  and  had  tossed  it  into  die  boat ; 
and  I  had  a  great  jar  of  fresh  water,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  my  earthen  f>ots ;  but 
what  was  all  this  to  being  driven  into  the  vast  ocean,  where,  to  be  sure,  there  was 
no  shore,  no  main  land  or  island,  for  a  thousand  leagues  at  least  ? 

And  now  I  saw  how  easy  it  was  for  Providence  to  make  even  the  most  miser- 
able condition  of  mankind  worse.  Now  I  looked  back  upon  my  desolate,  solitary 
island,  as  the  most  pleasant  place  in  the  world ;  and  all  the  happiness  my  heart 
could  wish  for  was  to  be  but  there  again.  I  stretched  ont  my  hands  to  it  with, 
eager  wishes ;  "  O  happy  desert !"  said  I,  "  I  shall  never  see  thee  more.  O  mi- 
serable creature !  whither  am  I  going  !w  Then  I  reproached  myself  with  my 
unthankful  temper,  and  how  I  had  repined  at  my  solitary  condition ;  and  now 
what  would  I  give  to  be  on  shore  there  again  !  Thus  we  never  see  the  true  state 
of  our  condition  till  it  is  illustrated  to  us  by  its  contraries,  nor  know  how  to  value 
what  we  enjoy,  but  by  the  want  of  it.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine  the  con- 
sternation I  was  in,  being  driven  from  my  beloved  island  (for  so  it  appeared 
to  me  now  to.  be)  into  the  wide  ocean,  almost  two  leagues,  and  in  the  utmost 
despair  of  ever  recovering  it  again.  However,  I  worked  hard,  indeed  until  my 
strength  was  almost  exhausted,  and  kept  my  boat  as  much  to  the  northward,  that 
i%  towards  the  side  of  the  current  which  the  eddy  lay  on,-  as  possibly  I  could  ; 
when,  about  noon,  as  the  sun  passed  the  meridian,  I  thought  l  felt  a  little  breeze 
of  wind  in  my  face,  springing  up  from  the  S.S.K.  This  cheered  my 'heart  a  little, 
and  especially  when,  in  about  half  an  hour  more,  it  blew  a  pretty  gentle  gale. 
By  this  time,  I  was  got  at  a  frightful  distance  from  the  island,  and,  had  the  least, 
cloudy  or  hazy  weather  intervened,  I  had  been '  undone  another  way' too  ;  for  1 
had  no  compass  oh  board,  and  should  never  have  known  how  to  have  steered 
towards  the  island,  if  1  had  but  once  lost  sight  of  it ;  but  the  weather  continuing 
clear,  I  applied  myself  to  get  up  my  mast  again,  and  spread  my  sail,  standing 
away  to  the  north  as  much  as  possible,  to  get  Out  of  the  current. 

Just  as  I  had  set  my  mast  and  sail,  and  the  boat  began  to  stretch  away,  I  saw 
even  by  the  clearness  of  the  water,  some  alteration' of  the  current  was  near ;  for, 
where  the  current  was  so  strong,  the  water  was  foul :  but,  perceiving  the  water 

clear,  I  found  the  current  abate  ;  and  presently  I  found  to  the  east,  at  about  half 

*    i 

*  Eddy  :— (of  the  Saxon  eb.  backward,  and  e-a,  water)  in  sca-lnnguHge,  is  when  the 
water,  at  any  place,  runs  back,  contrary  to  the  tide,  or  stream,  and  so  falls  into  the  cur* 
Tent  again*  The  seamen  call  the  eddy -water  which  falls  back,  as  it  were,  on  the  rudder 
of  a  ship  under  sail,  the  dead-water.  An  eddy-wind  is  Uwu  which  returns,  or  is  beat 
back  from- any  sail,  &c. 
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some  of  the  rocks  of  the  sea),  and  never  wanted  it  afterwards.  How  mercifully 
can  our  Creator  treat  his  creatures,  even  in  those  conditions  in  which  they  seemed 
to  be  overwhelmed  in  destruction  !  How  can  he  sweeten  tfoe  bitterest  providences ! 
What  a  table  was  here  spread  for  me  in  a  wilderness,  where  I  saw  nothing  at  first, 
but  to  perish  for  hunger ! 
It  would  have  mane  a  stoic  *  smile,  to  have  seen  me  and  my  little  family  sit 


saUkiness  ensues;  altering  the  solution,  and  evaporating  it,  until  it  crystabaes.  Its 
qualities  are  as  follows : — It  crystalises  in  regular  cubes,  which,  when  the  salt  is  pore, 
are  unchanged  by  exposure  to  the  air :  the  common  salt,  however,  acquires  an  snciaaaa 
of  weight,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  imparities  which  it 
contains.  Common  salt  is  scarcely  ever  found  free  from  other  salts  with  earthy  bases* 
chiefly  muriates  of  magnesia,  and  lime  •  which  are  contained  in  the  brine,  and  adhere 
4b  the  crystals.  The  earths  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda;  and  the  precj* 
pitated  lime  and  magnesia  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  farther  process  of 
evaporation,  &c  which  it  b  not  the  object  of  this  note  to  parucufarue.  It  requires  for 
solution  twice  and  a  half  its  weight  of  water  at  60°  of  Fines*  hut's  thermometer,  and 
hot  water  takes  up  very  little  more  :  hence,  its  solution  crystalises,  not  like  that  ef  nitre, 
by  cooling,  but  by  evaporation.  When  heated  gradually  it  fuses,  and  forms,  when 
sjoM,  a  solid  compact  mass.  If  suddenly  heated,  as  by  throwing  it  on  red-hot  coals* 
it  decrepitates.  It  b  not  decomposed  when  ignited  in  contact  with  inflammable  sab- 
stances.  When  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  sulphur,  and  fused  in  a  crucible,  it 
does  not  undergo  any  decomposition  or  essential  change;  because  the  mahatic  acid,  if 
it  contain  any  oxygen,  holds  that  basis  more  strongly  combined  than  H  b  attracted  bf 
combustible  bodies.  It  b  decomposed  by  the  carbonate  of  potash  ;  the  alkali  of  which, 
combines  with  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  salt,  and  the  carbonic  acid  b  transferred  to  the 
soda.  Hence,  we  obtain  muriate  of  potash,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  It  b  decomposed 
oy  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mode  already  described.  Nitric  acid  also  separates  the. 
muriatic  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water  being  taken  as  1.0000,  that  of 
sea-water  is  1.0*63. 

•  Stoic  :— the  name  of  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  the  followers  of  Zxho  ;  thus 
called  from  the  Greek  traa.  portico,  in  regard  Zxtro  used  to'  teach  under  a  portico  or 
colonade.  The  author  of  this  sect  was  of  Cittium,  a  town  in  Cyprus,  inhabited  by  * 
colony  of  Phoenicians,  whence  he  b  supposed  to  have  borrowed  many  of  bb  dogmata 
from  phauiician  philosophy,  which  some  learned  men  maintain  was  itself  borrowed 
from  the  Jewish :  though,  it  must  be  allowed,  there  appear  as  many  things  in  the  stoic 
philosophy  borrowed  from  the  schools  cf  Plato  and  Socrates  as  from  thai  of  Mosas* 
Zxxo,  making  a  trading  voyage  from  Cittium  to  Athens,  richly  freighted  with  tyrian 
purple,  was  shipwrecked  not  far  from  port  ;  upon  which,  we  are  told,  consulting  the 
oracle  how  he  should  best  spend  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  was  answered  n£v7xf  tm^aire 
rots  ttaoir,  by  becoming  of  the  same  colour  with  the  dead ;  upon  which  be  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  became  a  hearer  of  Crates,  the 
cynic.  But  Lafrtius  tells  us,  he  had  too  much  natural  modesty  to  safer  him  to  give 
into  the  cyuie  impudence.  From  Crates  he  had  recourse  to  Stilpo  and  Xsno- 
cratks,  then  to  Diopoai's,  Cronus  and  Polxuon,  and,  atlength,  began  to  think  of 
instituting  a  new  sect.  To  this  purpose,  a  portico,  re«,  called  from  the  pictures  of  Po* 
Lie  hot vs  therein,  the  painted  portico,  was  pitched  on.  Here  using  to  walk  and  philo- 
sophize, he  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  disciples,  hence  called  Lrmiuoi,Stoici.  The 
philosophers  of  Greece  deduced  ihcir  morals  from  the  nature  of  roan  rather  than  front 
that  of  God.  They  meditated,  however,  ou  the  divine  nature  as  a  very  curious  and 
important  speculation ;  and,  in  the  profound  enquiry,  they  displayed  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding.  The  admirable  work  of  Cicero  dt  notvrt 
flfearaai,  b  the  best  clue  we  have  to  guide  us  through  the  dark  and  deep  abyss.  He  re* 
presents  with  candour,  and  confutes  with  subtlety,  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers.  Of 
the  four  most  celebrated  schools,  the  Stoic*  and  the  Platonists  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  jarring  interests  of  reason  and  piety.  They  have  left  us  the  most  sublime  proofs  of 
the  existence  and  perfection  of  the  first  cause j  but,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
conceive  the  creation  of  matter,  the  workman  in  the  stoical  philosophy  was  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  from  the  work  ;  whilst*  on  the  contrary,  thespiritual  god  of  Plato 
and  his  disciples,  resembled  an  idea  rather  than  a  substance.  Tacitus  has  character- 
ized in  a  few  words  the  principles  of  the  portico  ;  doetcra  japteatiee  Hcutus  e«t,  eat  safe 
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flown  to  dinner ;  there  was  my  majesty,  the  prince  and  lord  of  the  whole  island ; 
I  had  the  lives  of  all  my  subjects  at  my  absolute  command  ;  I  could  condemn; 
give  liberty,  or  take  it  away ;  and  no  rebels  among  all  my  subjects.  Then  to 
see  how  like  a  king  I  dined  loo,  all  alone,  attended  by  my  servants ;  Poll,  as  ir\ 
he  had  been  my  favourite,  was  the  only  person  permitted  to  talk  to  me.  My 
doe,*  who  was  now  grown  very  old  and  crazy,  ana  had  found  no  species  to  mof- 
tiphr  his  kind,  sat  always  at  my  right  hand ;  and  two  cats,  one  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  one  on  the  other,  expecting  now  and  then  a  bit  from  my  hand  as  a  mark 
of  special  favour.  But  these  were  not  the  two  cats  which  I  brought  on  shore  at  first, 
for  they  were  both  of  them  dead,  and  had  been  interred  near  my  habitation  by 

^■^— —— — — a— ^ — ^— — ■ ^—  ■  _ __  — _^— . 

eon*  eaae  aanrita,  mala  tantum  quae  turjrio;  potentiam,  nobilitatcm,  catteraque  extra 
OBtmttss,  mesne  bonis  neque  malis  adnumerant. 

"  Juba  :— To  strike  thee  domb— turn  up  thy  eyes  to  Cato ;  there  may'st  thoa  see  to 
what  a  god-like  height  the  roman  virtues  lift  op  mortal  man.  While  good  and  jnst» 
arid  anxious  for  his  friends,  he*s  still  severely  beut  against  himself ;  renouncing  sleep,  and 
rest,  and  food  and  ease,  he  strives  with  thirst,  and  hanger,  toil,  and  heat :  and,  when  his 
fortune  sets  before  him  all  -the  pomps  and  pleasures  that  bis  soul  can  wish,  bis  rigid 
virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

"  Svraux:— Believe  me*  Prince !  there's  not  an  African  that  traverses  our  vast 
numidian  deserts,  in  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow,  but  better  practises  these 
boasted  virtues.  Coarse  are  bis  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase ;  amidst  the  running 
stream  he  slakes  his  thirst ;  toils  all  the  day ;  and,  at  the  approach  of  night,  on  the  first 
friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down,  or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn ;  then  rises 
fresh,  pursues  bis  wonted  game,  and,  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find  a  new  repair, 
or  an*  untested  spring,  blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

*  Juba  ;—Thy  prejudices,  Syphax  !  won't  discern  what  virtues  grow  from  ignorance 
and  choice ;  nor  how  the  hero  differs  from  the  brute :  but  grant  that  others  could  with 
equal  glory  took  down  on  pleasures  and  the  baits  of  sense  ;  where  shall  we  find  the  man 
that  bears  affliction,  great  and  majestic  in  bis  griefs,  like  Cato  ?  Heavens !  with  what 
strength,  what  steadiness  of  mind,  be  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings  I 
JIow  does  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes,  and  thank  the  gods  that  threw  the  weight 
upon  him! 

"  Stphax  : — *TU  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul— J  think  the  Romans 
call  it  Mtoicitm."  Addi  son. — Cato. 

*  Doo  i — (canis,  in  soology)  a  Urge  genu*  of  quadrupeds.  The  dog,  in  its  wild 
state  lives  in  the  woods  in  many  parts  of  the  east ;  it  does  not  attack  a  man,  neither  does 
it  discover  any  of  that  familiarity  which  we  find  in  tame  ones.  Indeed,  many  other 
animals  may  be  made  as  tame  as  the  dog  by  the  same  treatment,  as  has  been  tried  on 
the  other,*  and  even  on  the  hog,  with  success.  Authors  mention  many  species  of  this 
animal,  as  the  mastiff,  wolf-dog,  bound,  grey-bound,  spaniel,  water-spaniel,  bull-dog, 
lap-dog,  etc  fcet  these  are  only  varieties  of  the  original  wild  kind,  which  is  of  a  middle 
sixe  between  the  mastiff  and  greyhound,  and  distinguished  by  a  tail  bending  upwards; 
R»  Cbas  not  afforded  us  a  specification  of  his  canine  companion  ;  but  the  reader  who 
is  interested  in  soology,  or  is  addicted  unto  rural  sports,  may  exercise  conjecture,  if  not 
gratify  curiosity,  by  referring  to  the  following  synopsis  of  briiish  dogs,  extracted  from 
a  modern  and  approved  publication, 

3.  Mongrels.  S  Rustic  Dogs,  1.  The  more  generous  kinds. 
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jay  own  baud  ;  but  one  of  them  having  multiplied  by  I  know  not  what  kind  of 
creature,  these  were  two  which  I  had  preserved  tame  ;  whereas,  the  rest  rtn 
wild  in  the  woods,  and  became  indeed  troublesome  to  me  at  last :  for  they  would 
often  come  into  niv  house,  and  plunder  me  too,  till,  at  last,  I  was  obliged  a* 
thoot  theru,  and  did  kill  a  great  tuauy  :  at  length,  they  left  mc.  With  this 
attendance,  and  in  this  plentiful  manner,  I  lived;  neither  could  I  be  said  to 
want  any  thing  but  society  ;  and  of  that,  some  time  after  this,  I  was  like  to  have 
too  much. 

I  was  something  impatient,  as  I  have  observed,  to  have  the  use  of  my  boat, 
though  very  loth  to  run  any  more  hazards..;  and,  therefore,  sometimes  I  sat  con* 
triving  ways  to  get  her  about  the  islaud,  and,  at  other  times,  1  sat  myself  down 
contented  enough  without  her.  But  I  had  a  strange  uneasiness  in  my  mind  to 
go  down  to  the  point  of  the  island,  where,  as  t  have  said,  in  my  last  ramble,  I 
went  up  the  hill  to  see  how  the  shore  lav,  and  how  the  current  set,  that  I  might 
see  what  I  had  to  do ;  this  inclination  increased  upon  me  every  day,  and,  at 
length,  I  resolved  to  travel  thither  by  laud,  following  the  edge  of  the  shore.  I 
did  so  ;  but,  had  any  one  in  England  been  to  meet  such  a  man  as  1  was,  it  must 
either  have  frightened  him,  or  raised  a  great  deal  of  laughter ;  and,  as  I  frequently 
stood  still  to  look  at  myself,  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  notion  of  my  travelling 
through  Yorkshire,  with  snch  an  equipage,  and  in  such  a  dress.  Be  pleased  to 
take  a  sketch  of  my  figure,  as  follows : 

I  had  a  great,  high,  shapeless,  cap,  made  of  a  goafs  skin,  with  a  flap  hanging 
down  behind,  as  well  to  keep  the  sun  from  me,  as  to  shoot  the  rain  off  from 
running  into  my  neck ;  nothing  being  so  hurtful  in  these  climates,  as  the  rain 
upon  the  flesh,  under  the  clothes.  I  had  a  short  jacket  of  goat's  skin,  the  skirts 
coming  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  and  a  pair  of  open-kneed  breeches 
of  the  same  ;  the  breeches  were  made  of  the  skin  of  an  old  he-goat,  whose  hair 
bung  dowu  such  a  length  on  either  side,  that,  like  pantaloons,  it  reached  to  the 
tniddle  of  uiy  legs;  stockings  and  shoes  I  had  noue,  but  had  made  me  a  pair  of 
something*,  I  scarce  know  what  to  call  them,  like  buskins,  to  flap  over  my  legs, 
end  lace  on  either  side  like  spatterdashes ;  but  of  a  most  barbarous  shape,  as 
indeed  were  all  the  rest  of  my  clothes.  I  had  on  a  broad  belt  of  goat's  skin 
dried,  which  I  drew  together  with  two  thongs  of  the  same,  instead  of  buckles ; 
and,  in  a  kind  of  a  frog  on  either  side  of  this,  instead  of  a  sword  and  dagger,  hung 
a  little  saw  and  a  hatchet ;  one  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other.  1  had  another 
belt,  not  so  broad,  and  fastened  in  the  same  manner,  which  hung  over  my  shoul- 
der ;  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  under  ray  left  arm,  hung  two  pouches,  both  made  of 
goat's  skin  too  :  in  one  of  which  hung  my  powder,  in  tlie  other  my  shot.  At 
fay  back  I  carried  my  basket,  and  on  my  shoulder  my  gun  ;  and  over  my  head 
a  great  clumsy  goat's  skin  umbrella,  but  which,  after  all,  was  the  most  necessary 
thing  I  had  about  mc,  next  to  my  gun.  As  for  my  face,  the  colour  of  it  wa* 
realty  not  so  inulntto-like  as  one  might  expect  from  a  man  not  at  all  careful  of 
it,  and  living  within  nine  or  ten  degrees  ot  the  equator.  My  beard  I  hud  once 
suffered  to  grow  till  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long ;  but,  as  1  hud  both 
Bcissurs  and  razors  sufficient,  I  had  cut  it  pretty  short,  except  what  grew  on  my 
upper  lip,  which  I  liad  trimmed  into  a  large  pair  of  turkish  raustachos  or  whiskers, 
such  as  1  had  seen  worn  at  Sake  ;  of  these,  1  will  not  say  they  were  long  enough 
to  hang  my  hat  upon  them,  hut  they  were  of  a  length  and  shape  monstrous 
enough,  and  such  as,  in  Englaail,  would  have  passed  for  frightful.  -   ... 

But  all  tliis  is  by  the  bye ;  for,  as  to  my  figure,  I  had  so  tew  to  observe  me, 
that  it  was  of  no  manner  of  consequence  ;  so  I  say  no  more  to  that  part.  In  this 
kind  of  figure  f  went  ray  new  journey,  and  was  out  five  or-  six  days'.  I  travelled 
first  along  the  sea- shore,  directly  to  the  place  where  I  first  brought  my  boat  to 
an  anchor,  to  get  upon  the  rocks  ;  and,  having  no  boat  now  to  take  care  of,  I 
went  over  the  land,  a  nearer  wav,  to  the  same  height  that  I  was  upon  before ; 
when,  looking  forward  to  the  point  of  the  rocks  which  lay  out,  and  which  I  was 
obliged  to  double  with  m\  boat,  as  is  said  above,  I  was  surprised  U>  sec  the  sea 
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aH  smooth  and  quiet;  no  rippling,  no  motion,  no  current  there, 'any  more  than 
So  any  otlier  places.  I  was  at  a  strange  loss  to  understand  this,  and  resolved  to 
spend  some  time  in  the  observing  it,  to  see  if  nothing  from  the  sets  of  the  tide 
had  occasioned  it ;  but  I  was  presently  convinced  how  it  was,  namely,  that  tab 
tide  of  ebb  setting  from  the  west,  and  joining  with  the  current  of  waters  from 
some  great  river  on  the  shore,  must  be  the  occasion  of  this  current ;  and  that, 
according  as  the  wind  blew  more  forcibly  from  the  west,  or  from  the  north,  this 
current  came  nearer,  or  went  farther  from  the  shore  ;  for,  waiting  thereabouts  till 
evening,  I  went  up  to  the  rock  again,  and  then,  the  tide  of  ebb  being  made,  I 
plainly  saw  the  current  again  as  before,  only  that  it  run  farther  off,  being  near 
half  a  league  from  the  shore  ;  whereas,  in  my  case,  it  set  close  upon  the  shore* 
and  hurried  me  and  my  canoe  along  with  it;  which,  at  another  time,  it  would 
not' have  done.  This  observation  convinced  me,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
observe  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  I  might  very  easily  bring  my 
boat  about  the  island  again  ;  but,  when  I  began  to  think  of  putting  it  in  practice, 
I  had  such  a  terror  upon  my  spirits  at  the  remembrance  of  the  danger  I  had  been 
in,  that  I  could  not  think  of  it  again  with  auy  patience  ;  but,  ou  the  contrary, 
I  took  up  another  resolution,  which  was  more  safe,  though  more  laborious  ;  and 
this  was,  that  I  would  build,  or  rather  make  me  another  periagua,  and  so  hava- 
one  for  one  side  of  die  island,  and  one  for  the  other. 

.  You  are  to  understand,  that  now  1  had,  as  I  may,  call  it,  two  plantations  in  the 
island,  one,  my  little  fortification  or  teut,  with  the  wall  about  it,  under  the  rock, 
with  the  cave  behind  me,  which,  by  this  time,  I  had  enlarged  into  several  apart* 
meats  or  caves,  one  within  another.  One  of  these,  which  was  the  driest  and 
largest,  and  had  a  door  out  beyond  my  wall,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  where* 
my  wall  joined  to  the  rock,  was  all  filled  up  with  the  large  earthen  pots,  of  which 
I  nave  given  an  account,  and  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  great  baskets,  which  would 
hold  five  or  six  bushels  each,  where  I  laid  up  my  stores  of  provision,  especially 
mv  corn,  some  in  the  ear,  cut  off  short  from  the  straw,  aud  the  other  rubbed  out 
with  my  baud. 

As  fur  my  wall,  made,  as  before,  with  long  stakes  or  piles,  those  piles  grew,  all 
like  trees,  and  were,  by  this  time,  grown  so  big,  and  spread  so  very  much,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  appearance,  to  any  one's  view,  of  any  habitation  behind 
them*  Near  this  dwelling  of  mine,  but  a  little  farther  within  the  land,  and  upon 
lower  ground,  lay  my  two  pieces  of  corn  land,  which  I  kepi  duly  cultivated  and 
sowed,  and  which  duly  yielded  me  their  harvest  in  its  season;  and,  whenever  I 
had  occasion  for  more  corn,  [  had  more  laud  adjoining  as  fit  as  that. 

Ik-sides  this,  I  had  my  country  seat;  and  [had  trow  a  tolerable  plantation 
there  also  :  f\u  first,  f  had  my  little  bower,  as  I  called  it,  which  1  kept  in  repair  ; 
that  is*  to  say/S&Pt  the  hedge  which  encircled  it  in  constantly  fitted  up  to  its 
usual  height,  the  ladder  standing  always  iu  the  inside :  I  kept  the  trees,  which 
at  fir\t  were  no  more  than  mv  stakes,  but  were  now  grown  very  firm  and  tall, 
always  cut  so,  thai  they  might  spread  and  grow  thick  and  wild,  and  make  the 
more  agreeable  shade ;  which  they  did  etfectually  to  my  mind.  In  the  middle 
of  this,  I  had  my  tent  alwny*  standing,  being  a  piece  of  a  sail  spread  over  poles 
set  up  for  that  purpose,  and  which  never  wanted  any  repair,  or  renewing ;  and 
under  this,  I  had  made  me  a  squab  or  couch,  with  the  skins  of  the  creatures  I 
had  killed,  and  with  other  soft  things;  and  a  blanket  laid  on  them,  such  as  he* 
h»uged  to  our  sea-hedding,  which  I  had  saved,  and  a  great  watch  coat  to  cover 
me;  and  here,  whenever  1  had  occasion  to  be  absent  from  my  chief  seat,  I  took 
up  my  country  habitation. 

Adjoining  to  this,  I  had  my  enclosures  for  my  cattle,  that  is  to  say,  my  goats; 
and  as  I  had  taken  an  inconceivable  deal  of  pains  to  fence  and  enclose  this 
ground,  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  it  kept  entire,  lest  the  goats  should  breakthrough, 
that  [  never  left  oil  until,  %itn  infinite  labour,  1  had  stuck  the  outside  of  the 
hedge  so  full  of  small  stakes,  and  so  near  to  one  another,  that  it  was  rather  a 
pale  than  a  hedge,  and  there  was  scarce  room  to  put  a  hand  through  between 
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them ;  which  afterwards,  when  those  stakes  grew,  as'they  all  did  in  the  veit 
rainy  season,  made  the  enclosure  strong  like  a  wall,  indeed,  stronger  thaw 
any  wall.  This  will  testify  for  me  that  I  was  not  idle,  and  that  I  spared  no  paint 
to  bring  to  pass  whatever  appeared  necessary  for  ray  comfortable  support;  for  I 
considered  the  keeping  up  a  breed  of  tame  creatures  thus  at  my  hand  woold  be 
a  living  magazine  of  fleslymilk,  butter,  and  cheese  for  me  as  long  as  I  lived  in  the 
place,  if  it  were  to  be  forty  years ;  and  that  keeping  them  in  my  reach  depended 
entirely  upon  my  perfecting  my  enclosures  to  such  a  degree,  that  1  might  bs> 
Sure  of  keeping  them  together;  which,  by  this  method,  indeed,  I  so  effectually 
secured,  that,  when  these  Tittle  stakes  began  to  grow,  I  had  planted  them  so  very 
thick,  that  I  was  forced  to  pull  some  of  them  up  again. 

In  this  place  also  I  had  my  grapes11  growing,  which  I  principally  depended  on 
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GaAPi : — If  we  refer  to  ncred  writ,  we  shall  find  that  the  viae  was  in  existence 
after  the  deluge,  for  Noah  is  said  to  have  planted  a  vineyard :  and  as  this  phenomenon 
did  not  destroy  the  vegetable  world,  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  dove  bringing 
back  a  branch  of  olive  to  the  ark,  we  may  presume  that  this  generous  plant  was  not  of 
post-dDevian  creation,  bat  mast  have  existed  in  the  former  world ;  its  ancient  and 
modern  botanical  name  is  vtrts,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  word  viert,  to  tie, 
or  vhtcire,  to  bind :  these  etymologies*  however,  are  uncertain,  but  it  b  generally  sup* 
posed  that  Europe  is  indented  for  it  to  the  more  genial  regions  of  the  east ;  a  fact 
which  we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  as  even  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Homeb,  it  grew 
wild  in  the  Island  of  Sicily,  though  not  improved  by  culture,  a  secret  which  the  rode 
inhabitants  were  not  likely  to  have  lost,  any  more  than  they  would  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  extracting  wine  from  it,  if  they  had  once  known  it;  it  mast  therefor* 
have  been  indigenous,  for  if  it  had  been  imported,  its  qualities  and  uses  would  certainly* 
have  been  imported  at  the  same  time.  This  is  also  the  more  probable  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  day,  the  woods  of  North  America,  in  the  southern  states,  are  over* 
run  with  a  species  of  wild  vine*  Yet  though  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  most  probably  of 
Italy,  it  was  not  until  many  ages  afterwards  mat  its  culture  became  improved;  at  length, 
however  Italy  had  it  in  her  power  to  boast,  that  of  fourscore  kinds  of  the  then  roost  cele- 
brated wines,  she  produced  more  than  the  half  of  them  on  her  own  soil.  From  Italy 
this  fascinating  plant  found  its  way  to  the  southern  parts  of  France ;  yet  it -is  a  curious 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  atmosphere,  that  those  parts  of  that  country  which  now 
produce  the  finest  wines,  were  so  cold  in  the  davs  of  St  a  a  so,  the  geographer,  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  ripen  the  vines  there.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  progressive 
clearing  of  the  country,  then  over*ran  with  forests  may  have  gradually  improved  the 
temperature*  so  that  we  may  now  consider  the  vines  of  Burgundy  as  the  legitimate 
descendants  of  those  which  were  planted  in  the  reign  of  the  beneficent  Antoninus.  So 
'  remote,  indeed,  is  its  antiquity  in  all  countries,  where  it  is  in  common  cultivation,  that 
many  modern  botanists  laying  all  historical  research  aside,  consider  it  jar*  as  a  native 
of  the  temperate  zone  generally  speaking,  although  it  will  not  grow  j.  .{I  in  the  more 
northern  limits,  aor  will  produce  fruit  of  any  flavour  if  to  the  sflmward  of  thirty 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  or  nearer  to  the  equator  in  corresponding  parallels  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  how -ever,  as  far  at  least  as  regards 
the  old  world,  we  may  reckon  the  wine  countries  as  between  50°  and  51°  north  ;  yet 
in  Japan,  which  is  within  these  limits,  the  vine  will  not  flourish,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  Jamaica,  in  the  new  world,  which  is  beyond  the  warm  limit,  there  is  a  rich  mascadinn 
grape,  which,  if  carefully  cultivated,  it  has  been  ascertained  would  produce  a  mellow 
wine  The  island  of  Madeira  is  considerably  within  the  limit,  but  much  of  the  per* 
feet  ion  of  its  wine  arises  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  its  soil,  irom  the  regular  warmth 
of  its  insular  situation,  from  the  southern  aspect  of  the  vine?yards,  and  above  all,  from 
the  mode  of  culture,  many  of  the  vine-yards  being  so  arranged  with  stone  pillars  six 
feet  high,  with  horizontal  wood  frames  spread  along  their  tops,  that  the  {rapes  having 
a  cieiing  of  leaves  whose  luxuriance  renders  them  impervious  to  the  direct  rajrs  of 
the  sun,  thus  the  juices  of  the  fruit  have  time  to  concentrate.  In  the  new  world, 
however,  although  the  vine  is  spontaneous  throughout  Virginia  and  Carolina,  yet  the 
planters  have  never  succeeded  in  any  of  their  attempts  in  making  wine  which  can  ha 
compared  with  earopean  produce  of  corresponding  latitude*.  This  is,  however,  in 
some  measure  to  he  accounted  for  from  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  temperattre  of 
equal  parallels  does  not  correspond,  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  even  ui  Virginia 
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tat  my  winter  store  of  raisins,  and  which  I  never  failed  to  preserve  ftnty  carefully} 
as  the  best  dainty  of  my  whole  diet ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  not  only  agreeable, 
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the  nights  are  to  cold  in  the  autumn  as  to  produce  thin  ice,  whilst  the  days  ara  almost 
as  hot  as  in  the  West  Indies.    Yet  so  luxuriant  is .  the  growth  of  the  American  vine* 
even  in  its  wild  state,  that  it  renders  the  woods  in  many  parts  impassable*  and  runs 
op  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest.    Many  reasons  have  been  given  for 
aopposing  that  the  Tine  was  early  in  common  cultivation  in  England.    The  advocates 
lor  this  position  tell  us  that  it  is  extremely  probable  the  Romans  most  have  introduced 
it  during  their  establishment  here ;   at  least,  say  they,  there  is  little  doubt  but  mat 
vineyards  were  common  appendages  to  abbies  and  monasteries  which  were  frequently 
silled  with  monks,  who  were  foreigners,  or  had  lived  much  in  Italy,  and 'bad  there 
acquired  such  a  habit  of  drinking  wine  at  their  meals,  as  to  render  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape  not  only  a  luxury,  but  even  a  necessary  of  life.    All  this,  however,  it 
little  more  than  conjecture  ;  but  we  know  that  Pliwy  who  was  a  very  minute,  though 
perhaps  not  very  accurate  botanist,  says  nothing  of  the  vine  being  in  Britain  ;  and 
also  that  Tacitos  expressly  says,  that  it  was  not  here  in  the  time  of  Agricola.    But 
then,  say  the  advocates  for  its  existence  here,  vines  might  have  been  introduced  into 
Britain  before  the  time  of  Agricola,  although  they  did  not  exist  then,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Doraitian  ordered  all  the  vineyards  in  the  provinces  to  be  destroyed, 
both  because  they  prevented  in  some  measure  the  cultivation  of  corn,  and  because 
they  were  considered  as  an  excitement  to  sedition,  also  the  encouragement  which  they 
gave  to  drunkenness,  so  that  from  bis  time  until  the  repeal  of  the  edict  by  Probua 
in  t769  they  may  be  considered  as  having  had  no  existence*    Without  pretending  to 
decide  this*  point,   which  is  more  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  of  usefulness,  we  may 
still  observe  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  word  vineyard  in  the  topograph* 
of  this  country,  affords  a  very  plausible  ground  for  believing  that  even  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  the  Edwards,  they  were  more  frequent  in  exposed  cultivation  than  at 
present.    This  is  more  particularly  shewn  at  a  later  period  by  our  immortal  poet,  whef} 
at  the  baptism  of  the  infant  Elizabeth,  be  makes  the  Archbishop  say, 
*  In  her  days,  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety  under  his  own  vine  which  he  plants." 
An  allusion    which  Shakespeare  would  certainly   not  have  adopted,   unless,  it 
had  been  both  a  correct  and  familiar  one.    William  of  Malmesbury,  a  raonkbk 
historian,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  asserts  that  England   afforded  as  good 
vineyards  as  many  provinces  of  France,  and  he  particularly  mentions  Gloucester^ 
aaiie,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely.     It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  the  shelter  of  the  hot-house  was  considered  as  likely  to  answer  for 
the  ripening  of  grapes,  though  it  is  now  become  so  frequent.    As  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  by  cultivation,  it  is  on  record  that  some  years  since,  the  Duke  of  Portland 
sent  a  large  cluster  of  grapes  as  a  present  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.     It  was 
suspended  on  a  staff,  and  carried  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles  by  four  labour- 
ers, who  took  it  in  pairs  by  turns.     Its  greatest  diameter  was  nineteen  and  a  half 
inches ;   its  circumference  four  and  a  half  feet ;  its  length  twenty-two  inches ;   and 
weight  about  fifltv/^ounds.     But  to  consider  this  much  admired  plant  uuder  a  more 
scientific  point  of  view,  we  must  state  that  it  is  classed  amongst  the  Pentandria-Monogy- 
ma,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  Ihdcraccec  ;  in  generic  character,  it  has  a  calyx  with 
the  perianth  five  toothed,  and  very  small,  whilst  the  corolla  has  five  small,  rude,  and 
caducous  petals ;    the  stamen   has  five  filaments,  which  are  awl-shaped,  caducous 
and  spreading,  and  the  anthers  are  simple  :  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ  ;  the  ttigma 
n  obtose  headed  ;  but  there  is  no  style  :  the  pericarp  has  a  globular  or  ovate  berry  ; 
this  is  two  celled,  and  the  seeds  are  two  in  number,  turbinate,  cordate,  and  contracted. 
In  essential  character  there  is  little  to  notice,  except  the  petals  adhering  at  the  top  ; 
but  a  late  botanist  has  asserted  that  which  would  be  a  very  curious  fact  if  trne,  which  is, 
that  the  unripe  grape  is  five  celled,  whilst  the  ripe  one  is  one  celled  and  five  seeded. 
Of  this  fenui  there  are  twelve  species,  all  again  divided  into  a  number  of  varieties; 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  species  are  the  common  and  current  vine,  palmate* leaved, 
Indian,  Japanese,  fox-grape,  various-leaved,  parsley-leaved,  ivy-lea  veil,  pepper-vine, 
etc.    To  describe  it  minutely  is  unnecessary,  but*  we  may  observe  that  every  body 
knows  the  common  vine  which  is  to  frequent  in  cultivation  here,  to  have  a  thick 
irregular  stem,  generally  twisted,  and  covered  with  a  thick  hark  ;  whilst  the  branches 
it  sends  out  are  long,  flexible  yet  tough,  and  will  trail  along  the  ground  unless  they 
meet  with  support,  when  they  will  rise  to  a  very  great  height    As  it  is  not  oiteja  seen 


founded  upon  soch  wonderful  experience  as  I  had  had  of  the  divine  goodness  and 
power.  I  reproached  myself  with  my  laziness,  that  would  not  sow  any  more  com 
eoe  year  than  would  just  serve  me  till  the  next  season,  as  if  no  accident  would 
intervene  to  prevent  my  enjoying  tlie  crop  that  was  upon  the  ground  )  and  this  I 
thought  so  just  a  reproof,  that  I  resolved  for  die  future  to  have  two  or  three  years 
corn  beforehand ;  so  that  whatever  might  come,  I  might  not  perish  for  want  of 
Mead. 

How  strange  a  chequer-work  is  the  life  of  man !  and  by  what  different  springs 
are  the  affections  hurried  about,  as  different  circumstances  present !  To-day  we 
love  what  to-morrow  we  hate ;  to-day  we  seek  what  to-morrow  we  shoo ;  to-day 
we  desire  what  to-morrow  we  fear,  nay,  even  tremble  at  the  apprehensions  of: 
this  was  exemplified  in  mej  at  this  time,  in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable; 
for  I,  whose  only  affliction  was,  that  I  seemed  banished  from  human  society,  that 
I  was  alone,  circumscribed  by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off  from  mankiud,  and 
condemned  to  what  I  called  sdent  life ;  that  I  was  as  one  whom  heaven  thought 
not  worthy  to  he  numbered  among  the  living,  or  to  appear  among  the  rest  of  his 
creatures ;  that  to  have  seen  one  of  my  own  species  would  have  seemed  to  me  a 
raising  me  from  death  to  life,  and  the  greatest  blessing  that  heaven  itself  could 
bestow;' I  say,  that  I  should  now  tremble  at  die  very  apprehensions  of  seeing  a 
^.man,  and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  at  but  the  shadow  or  silent  appear- 
ance of  a  man's  having  set  his  foot  in  the  island.  Such  is  the  uneven  state  of 
human  life;  and  it  afforded  roe  a  great  many  curious  speculations  afterwards, 
when  I  had  a  little  recovered  my  first  surprise.  1  considered  that  this  was  the 
station  of  life  die  in6nite  providence  of  God  had  determined  for  me ;  that  as  I 
could  not  foresee  what  die  ends  of  divine  wisdom  might  be  in  all  this,  so  I  was 
not  to  dispute  his  sovereignty,  who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  bad  an  undoubted  right 
by  creation,  to^pvern  and  dispose  of  me  absolutely  as  he  thought  fit ;  and  who,  as 
I  was  a  creature  that  had  offended  him,  had  likewise  a  judicial  right  to  condemn 
me  to  what  punishment  he  thought  fit ;  and  that  it  was  my  part  to  submit  to  bear 
his  indignation,  because  I  had  sinned  against  him.  I  dieu  reflected,  that  as  God, 
who  was  not  only  righteous,  but  omnipotent,  had  thought  fit  thus  to  punish  and 
afflict  me,  so  be  was  able  to  deliver  roe  ;  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  so,  it 
was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself  absolutely  and  entirely  to  bis  will : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope  in  him,  pray  to  him,  and 

Suietlv  to  attend  the  dictates  and  directions  of  his  daily  providence.  These 
loughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days,  nav,  I  may  say,  weeks  and  months;  and 
one  particular  effect  of  my  cogitations  on  this  occasion  1  cannot  omit :  One  morn- 
ing early,  lying  in  my  bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  my  danger  from  the 
appearances  of  savages,  I  found  it  discomposed  me  very  much ;  upon  which  these 
words  of  the  scripture  came  into  mv  thoughts, "  Call  upou  me  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  slialt  glorify  me."  Upon  this,  rising  cheerfully 
out  of  my  bed,  my  heart  was  not  only  comforted,  but  I  was  guided  and  encouraged 
to  pray  earnestly  to  God  for  deliverance:  when  I  bad  done  praying,  I  took  up  my 
bible,  and  opening  it  to  read,  the  first  words  that  presented  to  me  were,  •••  Wait 
on  the  Lord :  be  of  good  courage;  and  be  shall  strengthen  thy  heart:  wait,  I 
say,  on  the  Lord."*  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave  roe.  la 
answer,  I  thankfully  laid  down  the  book,  and  was  no  more  sad,  at  least  ou  that 
occasion.  In  the  middle  of  these  cogitations,  apprehensions,  and  reflection^  it 
came  into  my  thoughts  one  day,  that  oil  this  might  be  a  mere  chimera  of  my  own, 
end  that  this  foot  might  he  the  print  of  my  own  foot,  when  I  came  oo  shore  from 
my  boat:  this  cheered  me  up  a  little  too,  and  1  began  to  persuade  myself  it  was 
•  all  a  delusion ;  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  my  own  foot:  and  why  might  I  not 
come  that  way  from  the  boat,  as  well  as  I  was  going  that  way  to  the  boat  ?  Again, 
I  considered  also,  that  I  could  by  no  means  tell,  fur  certain,  where  I  had  trod, 
and  where  1  had  not ;  and  diat  if,  at  last,  this  was  only  the  print  of  my  own  foot, 

*  Vtoim  xxvu*  14. 
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I  had  played  the  part  of  those  fools  who  try  to  make  stories  of  spectres  and  ap* 
actions,  and  then  are  frightened  at  them  more  tljan  any  body* 

Now  f  began  to  take  courage,  and  to  peep  abroad  again,  for  I  had  not  stirred 
eut  of  my  castle  for  three  davs  and  nights,  so  that  I  began  to  starve  for  provi- 
sions ;  for  I  had  little  or  nothing  within  doors  but  some  barley-cakes  and  water  * 
then  I  knew  that  my  goats  wanted  to  be  milked  too,  which  usually  was  my  even- 
ing diversion ;  and  the  poor  creatures  were  in  great  pain  and  inconvenience  for 
want  of  it;  and,  indeed,  it  almost  spoiled  some  of  them,  and  almost  dried  up 
their  milk.  Encouraging  myself,  therefore,  with  the  belief  that  this  was  nothing 
but  the  print  of  one  of  my  own  feet,  and  that  I  might  be  truly  said  to  start  ac 
my  own  shadow,  I  began  to  go  abroad  again,  and  went  to  my  country  house  to 
nulk  my  flock;  bat  to  see  with  what  fear  I  went  forward,  how  often  I  looked 
behind  me,  how  I  was  ready,  every  now  and  then,  to  lay  down  my  basket,  and 
nm  for  my  life,  it  would  have  made  any  one  thought  I  was  haunted  with  an  evil 
conscience,  or  that  I  had  been  lately  most  terribly  frightened;  and  so,  indeed, 
I  had.  However,  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or  three  days,  and  having  seen 
nothing,  I  began  to  be  a  little  bolder,  and  to  think  there  was  really  nothing  in  it 
but  my  own  imagination;  but  I  could  not  persuade  myself  fully  of  this  until 
1  should  go  down  to  the  shore  again,  see  this  print  of  a  foot,  measure  it  by  ray 
own,  and  examine  if  there  was  any  similitude  of  fitness,  that  I  might  be  assured  it 
was  my  own  foot ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  place,  first,  it  appeared  evidently  to 
me,  that  when  I  laid  up  my  boat,  I  could  not  possibly  be  on  shore  any  where 
thereabout:  secondly,  when  I  came  to  measure  the  mark  with  mv  own  foot,  I 
found  my  foot  not  so  large  by  a  great  deal.  Both  these  things  filled  my  head 
with  new  imaginations,  and  gave  me  the  vapours  again  to  the  highest  degree,  so 
that  I  shook  with  cold  like  one  in  an  ague ;  and  I  went  home  again,  filled  with 
the  belief  that  some  man  or  men  had  been  on  shore  there ;  or,  in  short,  that  the 
island  was  inhabited,  and  I  might  be  surprised  before  I  was  aware;  and  what 
course  to  take  for  my  security  I  knew  not. 

O  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men  take  when  possessed  with  fear !  It  deprivee 
them  of  the  use  of  those  means  which  reason  oners  for  their  relief*  The  first  thing 
I  proposed  to  myself  was,  to  throw  down  my  enclosures,  and  turn  all  my  tame 
cattle  wild  into  the  woods,  lest  the  enemy  should  find  them,  and  then  frequent  the 
island  in  prospect  of  the  same  or  the  like  booty ;  then  to  the  simple  thing  of 
digging  up  my  two  corn  fields  lest  they  should  find  such  a  grain  there,  and  still 
be  prompted  to  frequent  the  island :  then  to  demolish  my  bower  and  tent,  that 
they  might  not  see  any  vestiges  of  habitation,  and  be  prompted  to  look  further, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  persons  inhabiting. 

These  were  the  subject  of  the  first  night's  cogitations  after  I  was  come  home 
again,  while  the  apprehensions  which  had  so  overrun  my  mind  were  fresh  upon 
me,  and  my  head  was  full  of  vapours,  as  above.  Thus  fear  of  danger  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  terrifying  than  danger  itself,  when  apparent  to  the  eyes; 
and  we  find  the  burthen  of  anxiety  greater,  by  much,  than  the  evil  which  we 
are  anxious  about :  and,  which  was  worse  than  all  this,  1  had  not  that  relief  in 
this  trouble  from  the  resignation  I  used  to  practise  that  I  hoped  to  have.  I 
looked  I  thought  like  Saul,  who  complained  not  only  that  the  Philistines  were 
upon  him,  but  that  God  had  forsaken  him;  •  for  I  did  not  now  take  doe  ways  U» 
compose  my  mind,  by  crying  to  God  in  my  distress,  and  resting  upon  his  provi- 
dence, as  I  had  done  before,  for  my  defence  and  deliverance;  which  if  I  bad 
done,  I  had  at  least  been  more  cheerfully  supported  under  this  new  surprise,  and 
perhaps  carried  through  it  with  more  resolution. 

This  confusion  of  my  thoughts  kept  me  awake  all  night;  but  in  the  morning  I 
fell  asleep;  and  having,  by  the  amusement  of  my  mind,  been,  as  it  were,  tired, 
and  my  spirits  exhausted,  I  slept  very  soundly,  and  waked  much  better  composed 
than  1  had  ever  been  before.    And  now  I  began  to  think  sedately;  and,  upon  the 
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Utmost  debate  with  myself,  I  concluded  that  this  island,  which  was  so  exceeding 
pleasant,  fruitful,  and  uo  further  from  the  main  land  than  as  I  had  seen,  was  not 
to  entirely  -abandoned  as  I  might  imagine;  that  although  there  were  no  stated 
inhabitants  who  lived  on  the  spot,  yet  that  there  might  sometimes  come  boats 
off  from  the  shore,  who,  either  with  design,  or  perliaps  never  but  when  they 
were  driven  by  cross  winds,  might  come  to  this  place;  that  I  had  lived  here 
fifteen  years  now,  and  had  not  met  with  the  least  sliadow  or  figure  of  any 
people  yet;  and  that  if  at  any  time  they  stould  be  driven  here,  it  was  probable 
they  went  away  again  as  soon  as  ever  they  could,  seeing  they  had  never  tlioughc 
fit  to  fix  here  upon  any  occasion ;  that  the  most  I  could  suggest  any  danger  from, 
was  from  any  casual  accidental  lauding  of  straggling  people  from  the  main, 
who,  as  it  was  likely,- if  they  were  driven  hither,  were  here  against  their  wills, 
to  they  made  no  stay  here,  but  went  oil  agaio  with  all  possible  speed}  seldom 
suying  one  night  on  shore,  lest  they  should  not  have  the  help  of  the  tides  and 
day-light  back  a^nin ;  and,  that  therefore,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  cousider  uf 
tome  safe  retreat,  in  case  I  should  see  any  savages  land  upon  the  spot. 

Now  I  began  sorely  to  repent  that  1  had  dug  my  cave  so  large  as  to  bring  a 
door  through  again,  which  door,  as  1  said,  came  out  beyond  where  my  fortification 
joiued  to  the  rock  :  upon  maturely  considering  this,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  draw 
me  a  second  fortification,  in  the  same  manner  of  a  semi-circle,  at  a  distance  from 
my  wall,  just  where  1  had  planted  a  double  row  of  trees  about  twelve  yean) 
before,  ot  which  I  made  mention  :  these  trees  having  been  planted  so  thick  be* 
fore,  tliey  wanted  but  few  piles  to  be  driven  between  them,  that  they  might  be 
thicker  and  stronger,  and  my  wall  would  be  soon  finished ;  so  that  1  had  now  a 
double  wall, and  my  outer  wall  was  thickened  with  pieces  of  timber,  old  cables, 
and  every  thing  1  could  think  of,  to  make  it  strong ;  having  in  it  seven  little 
holes,  about  as  big  as  1  might  put  my  arm  out  at.  In  the  inside  of  this,  I  thick- 
ened my  wall  to  about  ten  feet  thick,  with  continually  bringing  earth  out  of  my 
cave,  and  laying  it  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  walking  upon  it ;  and  through  the 
seven  holes  I  contrived  to  plaut  the  muskets,  of  which  1  look  notice  that  1  had 
got  seven  on  shore  out  of  the  ship ;  these  1  planted  like  my  cannon,  and  fitted 
thera  into  frames,  that  held  them  like  a  carriage,  so  that  I  could  fire  all  the  seven 
guns  in  two  minutes  time  :  this  nail  [  was  many  a  weary  month  in  finishing,  and  yet 
never  thought  myself  safe  till  it  was  done.  When  this  was  done,  I  stuck  all  the 
ground  without  my  wall  for  a  great  length  every  way,  as  full  with  stakes  or  sticks  of 
t^ie  osier-like  wood,  which  1  found  so  apt  to  grow,  as  they  could  well  stand  ; 
insomuch  that  I  believe  1  might  set  in  near  twenty  thousand  of  them,  leaving  a 
pretty  large  space  between  them  and  mv  wall,  that  1  ought  have  room  to  see  an 
enemy,  and  they  might  have  no  sliclrer  from  the  young  trees,  if  tliey  attempted 
to  approach  my  outer  wall.  In  two  years  time,  1  had  a  thick  grove  ;  and  in 
five  or  six  years  time  1  had  a  wood  before  my  dwelling,  growing  so  monstrously 
thick  and  strong,  that  it  was  indeed  perfectly  impassable;  and  no  men,. of  what 
kind  soever,  would  ever  imagine  that  there  was  any  thing  beyond  it,  much  less 
a  habitation.  As  for  the  way  which  I  proposed  to  mvM.*lf  to  go  in  and  out  (for 
I  left  no  avenue),  it  was  by  betting  two  ladders,  one  to  a  part  of  the  rock  which 
was  low,  and  then  broke  in,  and  left  room  to  place  another  ladder  upon  that  ; 
to,  when  the  two  ladders  were  taken  down,  no  man  living  could  come  down  to 
roe  without  dome  himself  mischief;  and,  if  they  had  come  down,  they  were  still 
on  tlie  outside  of  my  inner  walL 

Thus  I  took  all  the  measures  human  prudence  could  suggest  for  my  own  pre- 
servation ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  at  length,  that  they  were  not  altogether  without 
just  reason;  although; I  foresaw  nothiug  at  that  tunc  more  than  my  mere  fear 
suggested  to  me. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  was  not  altogether  careless  of  my  other  affairs;  for 
1  had  a  great  concern  upon  me  for  my  little  herd  of  goats;  they  were  not  only 
a  readv  supply  to  me  on  every  occasion,  and  began  to  be  sutUcicnt  forme  without 
r}it  expense  of  powder  and  shot,  but  alto  without  the  fatigue  of  hunting  after  the 
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«NM  ones;  and  T  was  loath  to  lose  the  advantage  t>f  them,  and  to  bare  them  aft 
ft)  worse  op  over  again. 

'  For  this  purpose,  after  long  consideration,  I  could  think  of  but  two  ways  to 
preserve  them :  one  was,  to  find  another  convenient  place  to  dig  a  cave  under 
ground,  and  to  drive  them  into  it  every  night ;  and  the  other  was,  to  enclose 
two  or  three  little  bits  of  land  remote  from  one  another,  and  as  much  concealed 
a*  I  could,  where  I  might  keep  about  half  a  dozen  young  goats  in  each  place  ; 
to  that,  if  any  disaster  happened  to  the  (lock  in  general,  I  might  be  able  to  raise 
them  again  with  little  trouble  and  time  *•  and  this,  though  it  would  require  a 
gteat  deal  of  time  and  labour,  I  thought  was  the  most  rational  design. 

Accordingly,  I  spent  some  time  to  find  out  the  most  retired  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  I  pitched  upon  one,  which  was,  as  private,  indeed,  as  my  heart  could  wish 
fur;  it  was  a  little  damp  piece  of  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow  and  thick 
weeds,  where,  as  is  observed,  I  almost  lost  myself  once  before,  endeavouring  to 
come  back  Umt  way  from  the  eastern  part  ot  the  island.  Here  I  found  a  clear 
piece  of  land,  near  three  acres,  so  surrounded  with  woods,  that  it  was  almost 
aa  ieclotme  by  nature ;  at  least,  it  did  not  want  near  so  much  labour  to  make 
k  so,  ae  die  other  pieces  of  ground  I  had  worked  so  hard  at. 

I  immediately  went  to  work  with  this  piece  of  ground,  and,  in  less  than  a 
taonth's  time,  I  bad  so  fenced  it  round,  that  my  flock  or  herd,  call  it  which  you 
piease,  who  were  not  so  wild  now  as  at  first  they  might  be  supposed  to  be,  were 
well  enough  secured  in  it;  so,  without  any  farther  delay,  I  removed  ten  young 
•he-goats  aod  two  he-goats  to  this  piece  ;  and  when  they  were  there,  I  continued 
to  perfect  the  fence,  till  I  had  made  it  as  secure  as  the  other ;  which,  however, 
1  did  at  more  leisure,  and  it  took  me  up  more  time  by  a  great  deal.    All  this 
Jaboor  I  was  at  the  expense  of,  purely  from  my  apprehensions  on  the  account  of 
the  print  of  a  man's  foot  which  I  had  seen ;  for,  as  yet,  I  never  saw  any  human 
creature  come  near  the  island ;  and  I  had  now  lived  two  years  under  this  uneasi- 
ness, which,  indeed,  made  my  life  much  less  comfortable  than  it  was  before, 
as  may  be  well  imagined  by  any  who  knows  what  it  is  to  live  in  the  constant 
fear  of  the  snare  of  man.    And  this  I  must  observe,  with  grief  too,  that  the  dis* 
composure  of  my  mind  had  too  mat  impressions  also  upon  the  religions  part  of 
my  thoughts ;  for  the  dread  and  terror  of  falling  into  the  bands  of  savages  and 
canibals,  lay  so  upon  my  spirits,  that  I  seldom  found  myself  in  a  due  temper  for 
application  to  my  maker,  at  least,  oot  with  the  sedate  calmness  and  resignation 
of  soul  which  I  was  wont  to  do  :  I  rather  prayed  to  God  as  under  great  affliction 
and  pressure  of  mind,  surrounded  with  danger,  and  in  expectation  every  night 
of  being  murdered  and  devoured  before  morning;  and  I  must  testify  from  my 
experience,  that  a  temper  of  peace,  thankfulness,  love,  and  affection,  is  much 
the  more  proper  frame  for  prayer,  than  that  of  terror  and  discomposure ;  aud 
that,  under  the  dread  of  mischief  impending,  a  man  is  no  more  fit  for  a  comfort- 
ing performance  of  the  duty  ef  praying  to  god,  than  he  is  for  a  repentance  on  a 
tick-bed  ;  for  these  discomposures  affect  the  mind,  as  the  others  do  the  body  : 
the  discomposure  of  the  mind  must  necessarily  be  as  great  a  disability  as  tliat  of 
the  body,  and  much  greater ;  prayer  being  properly  au  act  of  the  mind,  not  of 
the  body. 

Rut  to  go  on :  after  I  had  thus  secured  one  part  of  my  little  living  stock,  I 
went  about  the  whole  island,  searching  for  another  private  place  to  make  >uch 
another  deposite  ;*  when,  wandering  more  to  the  west  point  of  the  island  than 
I  had  ever  done  yet,  and  looking  out  to  sea,  I  thought  I  saw  a  boat  upon  the  sea, 
at  a  great  distance.  I  had  found  a  perspective-gla>s  or  two  in  one  of  the  seamen's 
chests,  which  1  saved  out  of  our  ship,  but  I  had  it  not  about  me  ;  and  this  was 
so  remote,  that  I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it,  although  1  looked  at  it  until  my 

•  DvrotXTS  : — this  old  engloh  term  is  no*  almost  generally,  but  improperly  super- 
seded by  the  gallicism,  d£yot.    Depositary  is  the  truitee  vr  keeper  of  a  ihu  {  ;  de* 
pewtery*  the  pltee  where  a  tbiug  is  kept  or  lodged. 
I&binjsen  Crusoe.  L 
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eyes  were  not  able  to  hold  to  look  any  looker ;  whetlier  it  was  a  boat  or  net* 
1  do  not  know,  but  as  I  descended  from  the  hill,  I  could  see  no  more  of  it ;  at 
I  gave  it  over  ;  only  I  resolved  to  go  no  more  out  without  a  perspective*gl«ss  in 
my  pocket.  When  I  was  come  down  the  hill  to  the  end  of  the  island,  where, 
indeed,  I  had  never  been  before,  I  was  presently  convinced  that  the  seeing  the 
print  of  a  man's  foot  was  not  such  a  strange  thing  in  the  island  as  I  imagined  { 
and  (hut  that  it  was  a  special  providence  that  1  was  cast  upon  the  side  of  the 
island  where  the  savages  never  came)  I  should  easily  have  known  that  nothing 
was  more  frequent,  than  for  the  canoes  from  the  main,  when  they  happened  to 
be  a  little  too  far  out  at  sea,  to  shoot  over  to  that  side  of  the  island  for  harbour f 
likewise  as  they  often  met  and  fought  in  their  canoes,  the  victors  having  taken 
any  prisoners,  wonld  bring  them  over  to  this  snore,  wbere,  according  to  their 
dreadful  customs,  being  all  canibals,  they  would  kill  and  eat  them ;  of  which 
hereafter.  When  1  was  come  down  the  hill  to  the  shore,  as  I  said  above,  being 
the  S.W.  point  of  the  island,  I  was  perfectly  confounded  and  amaaed  ;  nor  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  express  the  horror  of  ait  mind,  at  seeing  the  shore  spread 
with  skulls,  hands,  feet,  and  other  bones  of  human  bodies ;  nod,  particularly,  I 
observed  a  place  where  there  had  been  a  fire  made,  and  a  ctrde  dug  in  the  earth, 
like  a  cock-pit,  where  I  supposed  the  savage  wretches  had  set  down  to  their 
inhuman  feast. 

I  was  so  astonished  with  the  sight  of  these  things,  that  I  entertained  no  notions 
of  any  danger  to  myself  from  it  for  a  font;  while ;  all  my  apprehensions  were 
buried  in  the  thoughts  of  such  a  pitch  of  inhuman,  hellish,  brutality,  and  the 
horror  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  which,  though  I  bad  beard  of  it  often* 
vet  I  never  bad  so  near  a  view  of  before  ;  in  short,  I  turned  away  my  face  from  thw 
horrid  spectacle  ;  my  stomach  grew  sick,  and  I  was  just  at  the  point  of  fainting, 
when  nature,  discharging  the  disorder  from  my  stomach  with  imcommon  violence* 
I  was  a  little  relieved,  but  could  not  bear  to  stay  in  the  place  a  moment ;  so  I 

Et  me  up  the  hill  again  with  all  the  speed  I  could,  and  walked  on  towards  mv 
bitation.\  When  1  came  a  little  out  of  that  part  of  the  island,  I  stood  still 
•while,  as  amazed,  and  then,  recovering  myself,  I  looked  up  with  the  utmost  afiec- 
tion  of  my  soul,  and,  with  a  flood  of  tears  in  my  eves,  gave  God  thanks,  that  had 
cast  ray  first  lot  in  a  part  of  the  world  wbere  1  was  distinguished  from  such 
dreadful  creatures  as  these ;  and  that,  though  I  had  esteemed  my  present  condi- 
tion very  miserable,  bad  yet  given  me  so  many  comforts  in  it,  that  I  had  still 
more  to  give  thanks  for,  than  to  complain  of.  In  this  frame  of  thankfulness,  I 
went  home  to  my  castle,  and  began  to  be  much  easier  now,  as  te  the  safety  of 
my  circumstances,  than  ever  1  was  befost;  for  I  observed  that  these  wretches 
never  came  to  this  island  in  search  of  what  they  could  pet ;  perhaps  not  seeking, 
not  wanting,  or  not  expecting  any  thing  here  ;  and  having  often,  no  doubt,  been 
up  in  the  couered  woody  part  of  it  without  finding  any  thing  to  tlieir  purpose.  I 
knew  I  had  been  here  now  almost  eighteen  years,  and  never  saw  the  least  foot- 
steps of  human  creature  there  before  ;  and  1  might  be  eighteeu  years  more  as 
entirely  concealed  as  I  was  now,  if  I  did  not  discover  myself  to  them,  which  1 
had  no  manner  of  occasion  to  do;  it  being  my  only  business  to  keep  myself 
entirely  concealed  where  I  was,  unless  I  found  a  better  sort  of  creatures  than 
canibals  to  make  myself  known  to.  Yet  I  entertained  such  an  abhorrence  of 
the  savage  wretches  that  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  of  the  wretched  inhuman 
custom  of  their  devouring  and  eating  one  another  up,  that  I  continued  penaiwj 
and  sod,  and  kept  close  within  my  own  circle,  for  almost  two  years  after  this: 
when  I  any  my  own  circle,  I  mean  by  it  my  three  plantations,  rii.  my  castle, 
my  coomry*seat,  which  I  called  my  bower,  and  my  enclosure  in  the  woods ; 
Hor  did  I  look  after  this  for  any  other4  use  than  as  an  enclosure  for  my  goats ; 
for  the  aversion  which  nature  gave  me  to  these  hellish  wretches  was  such,  that 
I  was  as  fearful  of  seeing  them  as  of  seeing  the  devil  himself.  1  did  not  so  much  as  go 
to  look  after  my  boat  all  this  time,  but  began  rather  to  think  of  making  me  ano- 
ther; for  I  could  not  think  of  ever  making  any  more  attempts  to  bring  the  other 
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boat  round  the  island  to  mc,  lest  I  should  meet  with  some  of  these  creatures  at 
tern;  in  which,  if  1  had  happened  to  have  i alien  into  their  hand*,  I  knew  what 
would  have  been  my  lot. 

Time,  however,  and  the  satisfaction  I  had  that  I  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
discovered  by  these  people,  began  to  wear  off  my  uneasiness  about  them  ;  and 
I  began  to  live  just  in  the  same  composed  manner  as  before,  only  with  this  diff 
ference,  chat  I  used  more  caution,  and  kept  my  eyes  more  about  me  than  I  did 
before,  lest  I  should  happen  to  be  seen  by  any  of  them  ;  and,  particularly,  I  was 
more  cautious  of  firing  my  gun,  lest  any  of  them  being  on. the  island  should  hap* 
pea  to  hear  it.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very  good  providence  to  me  that  I  had  fur* 
Dished  myself  with  a  tame  breed  of  goats,  and  that  I  hnd  no  need  to  hunt  any 
more  about  the  woods,  or  shoot  at  them  ;  and,  if  I  did  catch  any  of  them  after 
this,  it  was  by  traps  and  snares,  as  1  had  done  before ;  so  that,  for  two  years  after 
this,  I  believe  I  never  fired  my  gun  once  off,  though  I  never  weqfcgpt  without,  it ; 
and,  which  was  more,  as  I  had  saved  three  pistols  out  of  the  ship,  t  always  car* 
lied  them  out  with  roe,  or,  at  least  two  of  them,  sticking  them  in  my  goat  s-skiii 
belt.  1  also  furbished  up  one  of  the  great  cutlasses  that  I  had  out  of  the  ship, 
and  made  me  a  belt  to  hang  it  on  also ;  so  that  I  was  now  a  most  formidable 
fellow  to  look  at  when  I  went  abroad,  if  you  add  to  the  former  description  of 
myself,  the  particular  of  two  pistols,  and  a  great  broad-sword  hanging  at  my  side 
in  a  belt,  bat  without  a  scabbard. 

Things  going  on  thus,  as  I  have  said,  for  some  time,  I  seemed,  excepting  these 
cautions,  to  be  reduced  to  my  former  calm,  sedate,  way  of  living.  All  these 
things  tended  to  show  mc  more  and  more,  how  far  my  condition  was  from  being 
miserable,  compared  to  some  others ;  nay,  to  many  other  particulars  of  life,  which 
might  have  been  my  lot.  It  put  me  upon  reflecting  how  little  repining  there 
would  be  among  mankind  at  any  condition  of  life,  if  people  would  rather  com* 
pare  their  condition  with  those  that  were  worse,  in  order  to  be  thankful,  than 
be  always  comparing  them  with  those  which  are  better,  to  assist  their  murmur- 
ing* and  complainings. 

As  in  my  present  condition  there  were  not  really  many  things  which  I  wanted, 
to,  indeed,  I  thought  that  the  frights  I  had  been  in  about  these  savage  wretches, 
and  the  concern  I  had  been  in  for  my  own  preservation,  had  taken  off  the  edge 
of  my  invention  for  my  own  conveniences ;  and  I  had  dropped  a  good  design, 
which  I  had  once  bent  my  thoughts  too  much  upon,  and  that  was,  to  try  if  I  could 
not  make  some  of  my  barley  into  malt,  and  then  try  tb  brew  myself  some  beer. 
This  was  really  a  whimsical  thought,  and  I  reproved  myself  often  for  the  simplicity 
of  it ;  for  I  presently  saw  there  would  be  the  want  of  several  things  necessary 
to  the  making  my  beer,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  supply  ;  as,  first, 
casks  to  preserve  it  in,  which  was  a  thing  that,  as  I  have  ohserved  already,  I  could 
never  compass ;  no,  though  I  spent  not  only  many  days,  but  weeks,  nay,  months, 
in  attempting  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  the  next  place,  I  had  no  hops  to  make 
it  keep,  no  yest*  to  make  it  work,  no  copper  or  kettle  to  make  it  boil ;  and  yet, 

*  Yr st  ;— since  the  former  note  on  this  word  (page  114)  was  printed,  the  editor 
has  obtained  the  following  additional  information  on  the  subject  of  perpetuating  so 
useful  and  necessary  an  article  in  domestic  economy.  1.  To  make  yest  from  hop-liquor* 
Pat  one  ounce  of  hops  into  four  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  let  them  boil  slowly  for  tea 
minutes.  Then  take  out  one  pint  of  this  liquor,  and  strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  and!, 
when  cool,  stir  in  half  a  pound  of  fine  flour.  When  the  remaining  bops  and  water  bavf 
boiled  ten  minutes  more,  take  them  off,  and  ft  rain  them,  and  while  hot,  mix  the  two 
quantities  well  together  in  a  large  bason.  When  as  cold  as  liquor  ought  to  be  for 
setting  on  yest,  put  in  two  taWe- spoonfuls  of  good  fresh  yeit,  and  place  the  mixture 
before  the  fire.  Keep  it  covered  till  it  just  begins  to  fermeut  (which  will  be  in  a  lew 
boars),  and  then  immediate!}  put  it  Into  a  very  dry  and  sweet  stone  or  earthen  hqttle, 
which  will  hold  six  quarts.  Fit  it  close  with  a  good  cork,  over  which  tie  a  piece  of 
bladder  to  exclude  all  air.  Keep  this  bottle  in  a  moderate  warm  place,  and  when  it  has 
ftort  two  ot  three  dij  •,  you  msy  fcgia  W  make  yast.    It  is  not  necessary  to  empty  tfee 
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with  all  these  things  wanting,  t  verily  believe,  had  not  the  fright*  and  terror* 
I  was  in  about  the  savage*  intervened,  I  had  undertaken  it,  and,  perhaps,  brought 
it  to  pass  too ;  for  I  seldom  gave  any  thing  over  without  accomplishing  it,  wlieu 
once  I  had  it  in  my  head  to  begin  it*/  But  my  invention  now  ran  quite  another 
way ;  for,  night  and  day,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  I  mipht  destroy  some 
of  these  monsters  in  their  cruel,  bloody,  entertainment,  and,  if  possible,  save 
the  victim  they  should  bring  hither  to  destroy.  It  would  take  up  a  larger  volume 
than  this  whole  work  is  intended  to  be,  to  set  down  all  the  contrivances  I  hatched, 
or /ether  brooded  upon,  in  my  thoughts,  for  the  destroying  these  creatures,  or, 
at  least,  frightening  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their  coming  hither  any  more ;  but 
all  this  was  abortive;  nothing  could  be  possible  to  take  effect,  unless  t  was  to 
be  there  to  do  it  myself;  and  what  could  one  man  do  among  them,  when,  per* 
haps,  there  might  be  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  together,  with  their  darts,  or  their 
bows  and  arrows,  with  which  they  could  shoot  as  true  to  a  mark  at  I  could 
with  my  pin  ? 

Sometimes  I  thought  of  digging  a  bole  under  die  place  where  the?  made  their 
ire,  and  put  in  five  or  six  pounds  of  gunpowder,  which,  when  they  kindled  their 
Are,  would  conseouently  take  fire,  and  blow  up  all  that  was  near  it ;  but  as,  m 
the  first  place,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  waste  so  much  powder  upon  them,  my 
store  heme  now  within  the  quantity  of  one  barrel,  so  neither  could  I  be  sure  of 
its  going  off  at  any  certain  rime,  when  it  might  surprise  them  ;  and.  at  best, 
that  it  would  do  little  more  than  just  blow  the  fire  about  their  ears,  and  fright 
them,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  them  forsake  the  place ;  so  I  laid  it  aside;  ami 
then  proposed  that  I  would  place  myself  in  ambush  in  some  convenient  place, 
with  my  three  guns  all  double-loaded,  and,  in  the  middle  of  their  bloody  cere- 
mony, let  fly  at  them,  when  I  should  be  sure  to  kill  or  wound  perhaps  two  or 
three  at  every  shot;  and  then,  falling  in  upon  them  with  my  three  pistols,  and 
my  sword,  I  made  no  doubt,  but  that,  if  there  were  twenty,  1  should  kill  them  all. 
This  fancy  pleased  my  thoughts  for  some  weeks  ;  and  I  was  so  full  of  it,  that  I 
often  dreamed  of  it,  and,  sometimes,  that  I  was  just  going  to  let  fly  at  them  in  my 
sleep.  I  went  so  far  with  it  in  my  imagination,  that  I  employed  myself  several 
days  to  find  out  proper  places  to  put  myself  in  ambuscade,  as  I  said,  to  watch 
for  them;  and  I  went  frequently  to  the*place  itself,  which  was  now  grown  mors 
familiar  to  me ;  but  while  my  mind  was  thus  filled  with  thoughts  of  revenge,  ami 

bottle,  but,  when  about  a  pint  remains,  make  fresh  liquor,  as  at  first :  only,  instead  of 
two  spoonfuls  of  y  est,  you  may  use  the  same  quantity  of  the  yest  prepared  as  below  ;  or 
the  pint  of  hop-liquor  atone  will  answer  the  purpose.  2.  To  make  yest  with  the  preced- 
ing liquor  ;  boil  or  steam  some  verv  mealy  potatoes  with  the  skins  on  (if  boiled,  dry 
them  well  in  the  pan),  peel  and  mash  them  down  to  a  fiue  powder.  To  every  tea-cup^ 
ful  of  mashed  potatoes,  pot  a  tea-cupful  of  6ne  flour,  and  when  these  are  well  mixed, 
shake  up  the  bottle  of  hop  liquor,  and  add  to  them  a  tea-cupful  of  it.  Mix  the  whole 
well  together,  and  it  will  be  about  the  consistence  of  hasty  pudding.  Put  it  into  a 
large  jug,  wmcb  must  be  covered,  and  placed  near  the  fire  fur  twenty-four  boors.  If 
right,  the  vest  will  rise  very  light  and  high.  Thus  prepared,  it  may  be  used  immedi- 
ately, but  it  is  better  for  being  kept  a  day  m  the  cellar  closely  covered,  and  will  con- 
tinue good  a  week.  It  will  be  found  to  produce  a  never-failing  supply,  at  the  least 
possible  trouble  and  expense.  It  is  easily  understood,  and  the  necessary  materials  are 
readily  procured.  The  yest  if  simple  in  the  preparation,  and  superior  in  quality  and 
wholesomeness.  For  the  bread  made  with  it  is  always  white,  is  improved  in  white* 
ness,  and  keeps  moist.  It  is  free  from  all  bitterness,  and  is  moie  enc  teased  in  quantity, 
than  bread  made  with  common  yest.  S.  To  make  fine,  or  coarse,  bread,  or  rolls,  will) 
this  yest : — To  10  pounds  of  coarse  kitchen  flour  use  about  three  tes^cupfuls  of  yest.  (One 
tea-cupfal  makes  three  pounds  of  fine  flour  into  very  light  bread.)*  To  make  rolls,  mix 
the  flour  with  milk  instead  of  water,  and,  to  sis  pounds  of  flour,  put  two  and  a  half  cups 
*et  yest,  as  the  milk,  being  heavier,  requires  more.ycst.  In  each  of  these  cases,  a  little 
aapcrienec  will  shew  how  much  yest  is  necessary.  The  dough  rises  best,  if  it  be  made 
ISA  last  thing  at  night,  and  placed  before  the  kitchen  fire,  on  acooont  of  the  evenness 
UttM  warmth.    In  no  case  will  it  rise  in  less  than  six  aeon* 
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m  murderous  potting  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  to  the  sword,  as  1  may  call  it,  the 
horror  I  had  at  the  place,  and  at  the  signals  of  the  barbarous  wretches  devouring 
one  another,  abetted  my  malice.  Well,  at  length,  I  found  a  place  in  the  side  of 
the  hill,  where  I  was  satisfied  I  might  securely  wait  until  I  saw  any  of  their  boats 
coming ;  and  might  then,  even  before  they  would  be  ready  to  come  on  shore, 
convey  myself,  unseen,  into  some  thickets  of  trees,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a 
hollow  large  enough  to  conceal  me  entirely  ;  and  there  I  might  sit  and  observe 
all  their  bloody  doings,  and  take  my  rail  aim  at  their  heads,  when  they  were  so 
dose  together  as  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  that  I  should  miss  my  shot, 
or  that  I  could  fail  wounding  three  or  four  of  them  at  the  first  shot.  In  this 
place  then,  I  resolved  to  fix  my  design ;  and,  accordingly,  I  prepared  two  mus- 
sels, and  my  ordinary  fowling-piece.  The  two  muskets  I  loaded  with  a  brace 
of  slugs  each,  and  four  or  five  smaller  bullets,  about  the  size  of  pistol-bullets;  and 
the  fowling-piece  1  loaded  with  near  a  handful  of  swan-shot,  of  the  largest  sixes 
I  also  loaded  my  pistols  with  aliout  four  bullets  each:  and,  in  this  posture,  well 
provided  with  ammunition  for  a  secoud  and  third  charge,  I  prepared  myself  for 
my  expedition.       < 

After  I  had  thus  laid  the  scheme  of  my  design,  and,  in  my  imagination,  put  it 
io  practice,  I  continually  made  my  tour  every  morning  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
which  was  from  my  castle,  as  I  called  it,  about  three  miles,  or  more,  to  see  if  I  could, 
observe  any  boats  upon  the  sea,  coming  near  the  island,  or  standing  over  towards 
it  t  hot  I  began  to  tire  of  this  bard  duty,  after  I  had,  for  two  or  three  months, 
constantly  kept  my  watch,  but  came  always  back  without  any  discovery  :  there 
having  not,  in  all  that  time,  been  the  least  appearance,  not  only  on  or  near  the 
shore,  but  on  the  whole  ocean,  so  far  as  my  eyes  or  glasses  could  reach  every  way.  > 

A%  long  as  I  kept  my  daily  tour  to  the  hill  to  look  out,  so  long  also  I  kept  up 
the  vigour  of  my  design*  and  my  spirits  seemed  to  be  all  the  while  in  a  suitable 
form  tor  so  outrageous  an  execution  as  the  killing  twenty  or  thirty  naked  savages* 
for  an  offense  which  I  had  not  at  all  entered  into  a  discussion  of  in  my  thoughts^ 
any  farther  than  my  passions  were  at  first  fired  by  the  horror  I  conceived  at  the 
ennatpral  custom  o/  the  people  of  that  country ;  who,  it  seems,  had  been  suf- 
fered by  providence,  in  his  wise  disposition  of  the  world,  to  have  no  other  guide 
than  that  of  their  own  abominable  and  vitiated  passions ;  and,  consequently ,* 
were  left,  and  perhaps  had  been  so  for  some  ages,  to  act  such  horrid  things, 
and  receive  such  dreadful  customs,  as  nothing  but  nature,  entirely  aban- 
doned by  heaven,  and  actuated  by  some  hellish  degeneracy,  could  have  run 
them  into.  But  now,  when,  as  I  have  said,  I  began  to  be  weary  of  the  fruife 
less  excursion  which  1  had  made  so  long  and  so  far  every  morning  in  vain,  so 
my  opinion  of  the  action  itself  began  to  alter ;  and  I  began,  with  cooler  and 
calmer  thoughts,  to  consider  what  1  was  going  to  engage  in ;  what  authority 
or  call  I  had  to  pretend  to  be  judge  and  executioner  upon  these  men  as  criminals; 
whom  heaven  had  thought  fit,  for  so  many  ages,  to  suffer,  uupunished,  to  go  on, 
and  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  executioners  of  \is  judgments  pne  upon  another.  How 
far  these  people  were  offenders  against  me,  and  what  right  I  had  to  engage  in  the 
quarrel  of  that  blood  which  they  shed  promiscuously  upon  one  another ;  1  debated 
this  very  often  with  myself,  thus :  How  do  I  know  what  God  himself  judges  in 
this  particular  case  ?  It  is  certain  these  people  do  not  commit  this  as  a  crime ; 
it  is  not  against  their  own  consciences  reproving,  or  their  light  reproaching  them  | 
they  do  not  know  it  to  be  an  offense,  and  then  commit  it  in  defiance  of  divine 
justice*  as-  we  do  in  almost  all  the  sins  we  commit.  They  think  it  no  more  a 
crime  to  kill  a  captive  taken  in  war*  than,  we  dp  to  kill  an  ox  j  nor  to  eat  human 
flesh,  than  we  do  to  eat  mutton.  ? 

When  I  considered  this  a  little,  it  followed  necessarily  that  I  was  certainly  in 
the  wrong  in  it ;  that  these  people  were  not  murderers  in  the  sense  that  I  had 
before  condemned  them  in  my  thoughts,  any  more  limn,  those  Christians  were 
murderers  who  often  put  to  death  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle ;  or,  more  fee* 
qucmiy,  upon  many  occasions,  put  whole  troops  of  men  to  the  sword,  withoe* 
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giving  quarter,  although  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  submitted.  Tn  the  vest 
place,  it  occurred  to  mc,  that,  although  the  usage  they  gave  one  another  was  that 
brutish  and  inhuman  yet  it  was  really  nothing  to  me;  these  people  had  don*  me  no 
injury  ;  that,  if  they  attempted  me,  or  I  saw  it  necessary,  for  my  immediate  pre- 
servation, to  fall  upon  them,  something  might  be  said  for  it ;  but  that  I  "was  yet 
out  of  their  power ;  that  they  really  had  no  knowledge  of  me,  and  consequently 
no  design  upon  me ;  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  just  for  me  to  fail  upon  them ; 
that  this  would  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  all  their  barbarities  prac- 
tised in  America,  where  they  destroyed  millions  of  these  people ;  who,  however 
the?  were  idolaters  and  barbarians,  and  had  several  bloody  and  barbarous  rite* 
in  their  customs,  such  as  sacrificing  human  bodies  to  their  idols,  were  yet,  at  to 
the  Spaniards,  very  innocent  people ;  and  that  the  rooting  them  out  of  the 
country  is  spoken  of  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation  by  even  the  Spa* 
niard.s  themselves  at  this  time,  and  by  all  other  christian  nations  in  Europe,  at 
a  mere  butchery,  a  bloody,  unjustifiable,  and  unnatural  piece  of  cruelty  ;  and 
for  which  the  very  name  of  a  Spaniard  is  reckoned  to  be  frightful  and  odious  to 
all  people  of  humanity,  or  of  compassion  ;  as  if  the  kingdom  ot  Spain  were  par* 
bculnrly  eminent  for  the  produce  of  a  race  of  men  who  were  without  principles 
of  tenderness,  or  the  common  bowels  of  pity  to  the  miserable,  which  is  reckoned 
to  be  a  mark  of  generous  temper  in  the  mind. 

These  considerations  really  put  me  to  a  pause,  and  to  a  kind  of  a  full  stop  ; 
and  I  began,  by  little  and  little,  to  be  off  my  design,  and  to  conclude  1  had  taken 
wrong  measures  in  my  resolution  to  attack  the  savages ;  and  that  it  was  not  my 
business  to  meddle  with  them,  unless  they  first  attacked  me ;  and  this  it  was  my 
business,  if  possible,  to  prevent;  but  that  if  I  were  discovered  and  attacked  by 
them,  I  knew  my  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  I  argued  with  myself,  that  this  really 
was  the  way  not  to  deliver  myself,  but  entirely  to  ruin  and  destroy  myself;  for, 
unless  1  was  sure  to  kill  every  one  that  not  only  should  be  on  shore  at  that  time, 
Vn  that  should  ever  come  on  shore  afterwards,  if  but  oue  of  them  escaped  to  tell 
their  country  people  what  had  happened,  they  would  come  over  again  by  thou- 
sands to  revenge  the  death  of  their  fellows,  and  I  should  only  bring  upon  myself 
a  certain  destruction,  which,  at  present,  I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  for.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  concluded,  that,  neither  in  principle  or  in  policy,  1  ought,  one  way 
or  other,  to  concern  myself  in  this  affair ;  that  my  business  was,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  conceal  myself  from  them,  and  not  to  leave  the  least  signal  to  them  to 
gu&>s  by  that  there  were  any  living  creatures  upon  the  island,  I  mean  of  human, 
shape.  Religion  joined  in  with  this  prudential  resolution  ;  and  I  was  convinced 
now,  many  ways,  that  I  was  perfectly  out  of  my  dory,  when  I  was  laying  ail  my 
bloody  schemes  tor  the  destruction  of  innocent  creatures,  I  mean  innocent  as 
to  me.  As  to  the  crimes  they  were  guilty  of  towards  one  another,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them;  they  were  national,  and  I  ought  to  leare  them  to  the  justice  of 
God,  who  is  the  governor  of  nations,  and  knows  how,  by  national  punishments, 
to  male  a  just  retribution  for  national  offences,  and  to  bring  public  judgments 
upon  those  who  offend  him  in  a  public  manner,  by  such  ways  as  best  please  him. 
This  appeared  so  clear  to  me  now,  that  nothing  was  a  greater  satisfaction  to  me 
than  that  I  had  not  bet-n  suffered  to  do  a  thing  which  1  now  saw  so  much  reason 
to  believe  would  have  been  no  less  a  sin  than  that  of  wilful  murder,  if  I  had 
committed  it ;  and  1  gave  mmt  humble  thanks  on  my  knees  to  God,  that  had  thus 
delivered  me  from  blood -guiltiness ;  beseeching  him  to  grant  me  the  protection  of 
h'S  providence,  that  I  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  baibarians,  or  that  i 
might  not  lay  my  hands  upon  tliem,  unless  I  had  a  more  clear  call  from  heaven 
to  do  ir,  in  defense  of  my  own  life. 

In*  this  disposition  I  continued  for  near  a  year  after  this ;  and  so  far  was  I  from 
desirii>£  an  occasion  for  falling  upon  these  wretches,  that  in  all  that  time,  I  never 
•nee  went  up  the  hill  to  sec  whether  there  were  any  of  them  in  sight,  or  to  know 
whether  any  of  them  had  been  on  shore  there  or  not,  that  1  might  not  be 
fcmJHtd  u>  renew  any  of  my  contrivances  against  them,  or  be  proroLjed,  by  any 
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which  might  present  itself,  to  fell  upon  them  i  only  this  I  did,  I  went 
andreosoved  my  boat,  which  I  bad  on  the  other  tide  of  the  island,  and  carted 
it  dowsj  to  the  east  end  of  the  whole  island,  where  1  ran  it  into  a  little  cove, 
which  I  found  under  some  high  rocks,  and  where  I  knew,  by  reason  of  the  cur- 
reota,  the  savages  durst  not,  at  least,  would  not,  come  with  their  boats,  opon  any 
account  whatever.  With  my  boat,  I  carried  away  every  thing  that  I  had  left 
there  belonging  to  her,  although  not  necessary  for  the  bore  going  thither,  such  at 
a  mast  and  sail  which  I  had  made  for  her,  and  a  thing  like  an  anchor,*  but  which 
indeed,  could  not  be  called  either  anchor  or  grapnel ;  however,  it  was  the  best 
I  could  make  of  its  kind  ;  all  these  1  removed,  that  there  might  not  be  the  least 
shadow  of  any  discovery,  or  any  appearance  of  auy  boat,  or  of  any  human  habi- 
tation open  the  island./  Besides  this,  I  kept  myself,  as  I  said,  more  retired  than- 
ever,  and  seldom  went  from  my  cell,  other  than  upon  my  constant  employment, 
|p  milk  snv  she-goats  and  manage  my  little  flock  in  the  wood,  which,  as  it  was 

r'te  on  the  other  part  of  the  island,  was  quite  out  of  danger ;  for  certain  it  is* 
t  these  savage  people,  who  sometimes  naunted  this  island,  never  came  witbj 
any  thoughts  of  finding  any  thing  here,  and  consequently  never  wandered  off  from 
the  coast;  «nd  1  doubt  not  but  they  might  have  been  several  times  on  shore  after 
my  apprehensions  of  them  had  made  me  cautious,  as  well  as  before.  Indeed,  I 
looked  back  with  some  horror  upon  the  thoughts  of  what  my  condition  would 
have  bees*  if  I  bad  chopped  upon  them  and  been  discovered  before  that ;  when, 
awked  aad  unarmed,  except  with  one  gun,  and  that  loaded  often  only  with  small 
shot,  I  walked  every  where,  peeping  and  peering  about  the  island  to  see  what  I 
could  get ;  what  a  surprise-  should  I  have  been  in,  if,  when  1  discovered  the  print 
•fa  man's  foot,  I  had,  instead  of  that,  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  savages,  and  found 
them  pursuing  me,  and  by  the  swiftness  of  their  running,  no  possibility  of  my 
escaping  them  ?  The  thoughts  of  this  sometimes  sunk  my  very  soul  within  me, 
and  distressed  my  mind  so  much,  that  I  could  not  soon  recover  it,  to  think  what  1 
shonld  have  done,  and  bow  I  should  not  only  have  been  unable  to  resist  them, 
hut  even  should  not  have  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  do  what  I  might  have) 
done;  much  less  what  now,  after  so  much  consideration  and  preparation,  I  might 
he  able  to  do.  Indeed,  after  serious  thinking  of  these  things,  I  would  be  very 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  it  would  last  a  great  while ;  hut  I  resolved  it  all,  at 
last,  into  thankfulness  unto  that  providence  which  had  delivered  me  from  so  many 
unseen  dangers,  and  had  kept  from  me  those  mischiefs  which  I  could  have  no  way 
been  the  agent  in  delivering  myself  from,  because  I  had  not  the  least  notion  of 
any  such  thing  depending,  or  the  least  supposition  of  its  being  possible.  This 
renewed  a  contemplation  which  often  had  come  to  my  thoughts  in  former  time, 
when  first  I  began  to  see  the  merciful  dispositions  of  heaven,  in  the  dangers  we 
run  through  in  this  life  ;  how  wouder fully  we  ore  delivered  when  we  know  no* 
thing  of  it ;  bow,  when  we  are  in  a  doubt  or  hesitation,  (a  quandary  as  we  call  it) 
whether  to  go  this  way,  or  that  way,  a  secret  hint  shall  direct  us  this  way,  when 
we  intended  to  go  that  way  :  nay,  when  sense,  our  own  inclinations,  and  perhaps 
business,  has  called  to  go  the  other  way,  yet  a  strange  impression  upon  the  mind, 
from  we  know  not  what  springs,  and  by  we  know  not  what  power,  shall  over-rule  us 
to  go  this  way  ;  and  it  shall  afterwards  appear,  that,  had  wc  gone  that  way  which 
we  should  have  gone,  and  even  to  ouY  imagination  ought  to  have  gone,  we  should 
have  been  ruined  and  lost  Upon  these,  and  many  like  reflections,  I  afterwards 
made  it  a  certain  rule  with  me,  that,  whenever  1  found  those  secret  hints  or  press* 

*  Aw  Clio*  : — an  instrument  used  to  retain  and  fasten  a  vessel  by.  The  word  comes 
from  the  latin  anchora,  or  ancora,  of  the  Greek  mfxwt,  which  comes*  from  afxeXor,  incurvut, 
crooked.  An  anchor  is  a  large  piece  of  iron,  crooked  at  one  end,  and  formed  into  two 
barbs,  resembling  a  double  hook  ;  and  fastened  at  the  other  end  by  a  cable.  The  good- 
new  of  the  auchor  is  a  point  of  great  importance ;  the  safety  and  conservation  of 
the  vesstl  depending  principally  upon  it.  •  Great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  metal 
it  is  made  of  be  neither  too  soft  nor  too  brittle  j  the  (alter  rendering  it  liable  to  break* 
and  the  fonuex  to  urnutcn.  See  pages  7,  23, 
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ingi  of  mind,  to  doing  or  not  doing  mar  thing  that  presented,  or  going  thit  way 
or  that  w»y,  I  never  failed  to  obey  the  secret  dictate;  though  I  knew  no  other 
reason  for  it  than  that  such  a  pressure,  or  such  a  bint  hung  upon  my  mjnd*  t 
could  give  many  example*  of  the  success  of  this  conduct  in  the  course  of  say  life* 
hut  more  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  my  inhabiting  this  unhappy  island ;  be- 
sides many  occasions  which  it  is  very  likely  I  might  have  taken  notice  of,  if  I 
bad  seen  with  the  same  eyes  that  I  see  with  now.  Bat  it  is  never  too  late  to  be 
wise ;  and  I  cannot  but  advise  all  considering  men,  whose  lives  are  attended 
with  such  extraordinary  incidents  as  mine,  or  even,  although  not  so  extraordinary* 
not  tojligbl  such  secret  intimations  of  providence,  let  them  come  from  what 
invisible  intelligence  they  will ;  that  I  shall  not  discuss,  and  perhaps  cannot  a> 
count  for ;  but  certainly  they  are  a  proof  of  the  converse  of  spirits,  and  a  secret 
communication  between  those  embodied  and  those  uaembodied,  and  sach  a  proof 
as  can  never  be  withstood ;  of  which  'I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  some  very; 
remarkable  instances  in  the  remainder  of  my  solitary  residence  ia  this  dismal 
place, 

I  believe  the  reader  of  this  will  not  think  it  strange  if  I  confess,  that  these 
anxieties,  these  constant  dangers  i  lived  in.  and  the  concern  that  was  bow  opeo 
me,  nut  an  end  to  all  invention,  and  to  all  the  contrivances  that  I  bad  laid  for 
my  futnre  accommodations  and  conveniences.  I  had  the  cat e  of  my  safety  new 
more  upon  my  hands  than  that  of  my  food.  I  cared  not  to  drive  a  nail,  or  cho» 
a  stick  of  wood  now,  for  fear  the  noise  I  might  make  should  be  beard  ;  mack 
lest  would  I  fire  a  gun  for  the  same  reason  ;  and,  above  all,  1  was  intolerably 
uneasy  at  making  any  fire,  lest  tbe  smoke  which  is  visible  at  a  great  distance  in 
the  day,  should  betray  me.  For  this  reason,  I  removed  that  part  of  my " 
which  required  fire,  such  as  burning  of  pots  and  pines,  cVc.  to  my  new  *\ 
in  tbe  woods ;  where,  after  I  had  been  some  time,  t  found,  to  my  01 
able  consolation,  a  natural  cave  in  the  earth,  which  went  in  a  vast  way,  and 
where,  I  dare  say,  no  savage,  had  he  been  at  the  mouth  of  it,  would  he  so  hardy 
as  to  venture  in  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  any  man  else,  but  one  who,  like  me,  wanted 
nothing  so  much  as  a  safe  retreau  S 

The  mouth  of  this  hollow  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  rock,  where,  by  mere 
accident  (I  would  say,  if  I  did  not  see  abundant  reason  to  ascribe  all  sach  things 
bow  to  providence),  I  was  catting  down  son.e  thick  branches  of  trees  to  make 
charcoal  ;*  and,  before  I  go  on,  f  must  observe  the  reason  of  my  making  this 

*  ('hahcoal:— artificial  coal,  or  fuel  consisting  of  wood  half  burnt;  chiefly  used 
where  a  clear,  strong  fire,  without  smoke,  is  required ;  the  humidity  of  the  wood  being 
here  mostly  dissipated  and  exhaled  in  the  fire  wherein  it  was  prepared.  The  microscope 
discovers  a  surprising  number  of  purrs  in  charcoal;  they  are  disposed  in  order,  and 
traverse  it  lengthwise ;  so  that  there  i%  no  piece  of  charcoal,  how  long  soever,  bat  may 
be  easily  blown  through.  If  a  piece  be  broken  pretty  short,  it  may  be  seen  through 
with  a  microscope.  In  a  range,  the  eighteenth  part  of  an  inch  long.  Dr.  Hook  reckoned 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pores ;  whence  he  concludes,  that,  in  a  charcoal  of  an  inch 
diameter,  there  are  no  leu  than  five-milhon-seven-hundred-twentyWboMbousand 
pores.  It  is  to  this  prodigious  number  of  pores,  that  the  blackness  of  charcoal  is  owing ; 
for  the  rays  of  light  striking  on  the  charcoal,  are  received  and  absorbed  in  its  pores, 
instead  01  being  reflected  ;  whence  the  body  must  of  necessity  appear  black,  blackness 
in  a  body  being  no  more  than  a  want  of  reflection.  Dr.  Priestly  conjectures,  that 
this  is  owing  to  the  oil  of  the  wood,  made  empyreumatic,  and  burnt  to  a  certain  degree ; 
and  that  it  is  connected  with  the  phlogiston  united  to  the  earth  of  the  plant,  when  the 
union  is  strengthened  by  an  intense  heat.  The  same  philosopher  has  discovered  that 
charcoal  is  a  conductor  of  electricity  ;  and  that  the  degree  of  its  conducting  power  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  heat  with  vrbich  it  is  prepared ;  and  he  ascribes  this  power  to  the 
phlogiston  ouitcd  with  it  in  the  process,  intimating  that  the  strength  of  the  conducting 
power  may  depend  more  on  the  perfect  union  between  the  inflammable  principle  and  its 
base,  which  results  from  the  degree  of  heat  only,  than  on  the  quantity  ofphlogvtam  tans 
united  to  the  earth.  He  adds,  that,  as  charcoal,  when  separated  from  the  external  air* 
will  bear  a  greater  dfgtee  of  heat,  without  being  dissipated  into  vapour,  than  silver  or 
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charcoal,  which  was  thus :  I  was  afraid  of  making  a  smoke  about  my  haattaticMs> 
as  1  said  before ;  and  yet  I  could  not  live  there  without  taking  my  bread,  cook* 

-  ■  '  '  ■ 

gold,  it  may  be  possible  to  nuke  this  substance  a  belter  conductor  of  electricity  taeo- 
the  moat  perfect  metals.    Wood,  in  the  process  of  being  reduced  to  charcoal,  is  dimi* 
nished  both  m  weight  and  bulk  i  nevertheless  .wood  and  charcoal  expand  by  a  certaha 
degree  of  heat,  hot  the  latter  in  the  greatest  proportion ;  and  a  greater  degree  of  heat . 
makes  them  contract.    The  noxiousness  of  air  infected  with  the  fames  of  burning  char- 
coal is  weJI  known ;  the  causa  of  this  has  been  sufficiently  explained  by  Dr.  Pbiistltv 
ami  others,  who  account  for  it  by  the  diminution  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of  being  over- 
charged with  pkbgiston,  and  the  deposition  of  fixed  air.  According  to  the  more  approved 
modern  doctrine  of  chemistry,  the  only  form  of  absolute  purity  in  which  the  carbonic 
principle  of  charcoal  is  presented  to  us  is  that  of  the  diamond  ;  which  has  been  proved 
bv  recent  experiments  to  be  pare  cmrbt*  m  a  crystaiited  state.    However,  charcoal, 
aithoagh  far  from  being  pure,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  its  com* 
binelion  with  oxygen.    To  obtain  it  free  from  contamination,  pieces  of  wood,  parties* 
larly  oak,  willow,  or  haxel,  deprived  of  their  bark,  must  be  covered  with  sand  in  a  era* 
able,  which  is  to  be  exposed  (closed  up)  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  wimWnrnace.    For 
purposes  to  which  charcoal  is  applied  in  a  powdered  state,  it  may  be  purified  by  washing 
it  when  pulverised,  with  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  with  distilled  wale*.    In 
its  aggregated  state,  charcoal  is  black,  perfectly  insipid,  free  from  smell,  brittle,  and 
easily  muverized.    It  has  the  singular  property  of  absorbing  gas  without  alteration* 
FiH  ajar  with  common  air,  or  any  other  gas,  and  place  it  over  a  bath  of  dry  mercury  % 
take  a  piece  of  charcoal  red-hot  from  the  fire,  and  plunge  it  into  the  mercury ;  whew 
cold,  let  it  he  passed  into  the  vessel  of  gas,  without  bringing  Into  contact  with  the 
araxisphcTO,  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  gas  will  be  speedily  effected.    From  the 
exaernaents  of  Rouppb  (Annak$  He  ckimk),  it  appears,  that,  if  charcoal  which  hat 
imbibed  oxygen  gas,  be  brought  into  contact  with  hydrogen  gas,  water  is  generated. 
Charcoal,  by  long  exposare  to  the  atmosphere,  absorbs  £  of  its  weight,  J  of  which  are 
water.    Charcoal  resists  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances.    A  piece  of  flesh  meat 
which  has  begun  to  be  tainted,  may  have  its  sweetness  restored,  by  robbing  it  daily 
with  powdered  charcoal ;  and  it  mav  be  preserved  sweet  for  some  time,  by  burying  it 
in  powdered  charcoal,  which  is  to  be  renewed  daily.    Putrid  water  also  is  restored  by 
the  application  of  the  same  substance ;  and  water  may  be  kept  unchanged  at  sea  by 
charring  the  inner  surface  of  the  ca»ks  which  are  used  to  contain  it.    Charcoal  is  a  very 
alow  conductor  of  caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat.    The  experiments  of  Gurron-Moe- 
txav  have  determined,  that  caloric  is  conveyed  through  charcoal  more  slowly  thaw 
through  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  S  to  £.     Hence,  powdered  charcoal  may  be  advan- 
tageoasly  employed  to  surround  substances  which  are  to  be  kept  cool  in  a  warm  atmos- 
phere ;  and  also  to  confine  the  caloric  of  heated  bodies.    The  union  of  carbon  wills 
oxygen,  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  latter,  affords  carbonic  acid.    To  procure 
this  gas  in  the  easiest  manner,  and  sufficiently  pure  for  the  exhibition  of  its  properties, 
tbechemicul  student  may  put  a  little  powdered  marble  or  chalk,  into  a  common  glass 
bottle,  and  pour  on  this  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  b  or  6  times  its  weight  of  water  :  a 
gas  will  be  produced,  which  is  fatal  to  animals,  and  may  be  more  advantageously  u*ed 
than  the  fume*  of  sulphur,  for  suffocating  insects  &c.  intended  to  serve  as  cabinet 
specimens  of  natural  history,  whose  colours  it  may  be  particularly  desirable  to  preserve. 
(Hrwav.)    Mathematical  instrument  makers,  engravers,  &c.  find  charcoal  of  great  use 
to  polish  their  brass  and  copper  plates,  after  they  have  been  rubbed  clean  with  powder  of 
pumice* stone.    Mr.  Boyli  snys,  that  the  more  curious  bum  it  a  second  time,  and 
,  quench  it  in  a  convenient  fluid.     Plates  of  hdrn  are   polish* bit*  the  same  way,  and 
a  gloss  may  he  afterwards  given  with  tripoly.    Charcoal  and  soot- black  are  the  two  most 
durable  and  useful  blacks  of  the   painter,  and  of  the  varnish   maker;  those  of  the 
former  kind  are  used  both  as'  pigments  and  pencils ;  and  charcoal  crayons  prepared 
from  the  willow  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  softness.    Charcoal  tinges  glass,  in 
fusion,  yellow,  reddish,  &c.  and, 'by  baking,  stains  it  yellow.     Charcoal  wesentientjj 
used  to  distinguish  the  bounds  of  estates  and  inheritances  ;  as  being  a  supposed  incor- 
ruptible, when  let  very  deep  within  the  ground.     In  effect,  it  preserves  itself  so  long, 
'  that  there  are  many  pieces  found  entire  in  the  antient  tombs  of  the  northern  nations* 
Mr.  Dooart  sajs,  there  is  sometimes  found  charcoal  made  of  corn,  probably  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Caia  k  :  he  adds,  that  it  has  kept  so  well,  that  the  wheat  may  be  still  distin- 
guished from  the  rye;  which  he  looks  on  as  a  proof  of  its  incorruptibility* 
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tagwy  meat, 5rc. ;  so  I  contrived  to  burn  some  wood  lure,  as  1  had  seen  done 
in  England,  tinder  turf,  till  it  became  cnark,  or  dry  coal ;  and  then,  potting  the 
fire  out,  I  preserved  the  coal  to  carry  home,  and  perform  the  other  services  for 
which  fire  was  wanting,  without  danger  of  smoke:  but  this  is  by  the  bye  —  While 
I  was  cutting  down  some  wood  here,  I  perceived  that,  behind  a  very  thick  branch 
of  low  brush-wood,  or  under-wood,  there  was  a  kind  of  hollow-place :  I  was 
carious  to  look  in  it,  and  getting  with  difficulty  into  the  mouth  of  it,  I  found  it 
was  pretty  large ;  that  is  to  say,  sufficient  for  me  to  stand  upright  in  it,  and  per*, 
baps  another  with  me  ;  but,  I  must  confess  to  you,  that  I  made  more  haste  out 
than  I  did  in,  when  looking  farther  into  the  place,  and  which  was  perfectly  dark* 
J  saw  two  broad  shining  eyes  of  some  creature,  whether  devil  or  man  I  knew 
not,  which  twinkled  like  two  stars :  the  dim  light  from  the  cave's  mouth  shining 
directly  in,  ami  making  the  reflection.  However,  after  some  pause,  I  recovered 
myself,  and  began  to  call  myself  a  thousand  fools,  and  to  think,  that  be  who  waa 
afraid  to  see  the  devil,  was  not  fit  to  live  twenty  years  in  an  island  all  alone ;  and 
that  I  might  well  think  there  was  nothing  in  this  cave  that  was  more  frightful 
than  myself.  Upon  this,  plucking  up  my  courage,  1  took  up  a  firebrand,  and  in 
1  rushed  again,  with  the  stick  flaming  in  my  hand :  I  had  not  gone  three  steps 
jn,  but  I  was  almost  as  much  frightened  as  I  was  before ;  for  I  lieard  a  very  loud 
sigh,  like  that  of  a  man  in  some  pain,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  broken  noise, 
as  of  words  half  expressed,  and  then  a  deep  sigh  again.  I  stepped  back,  and 
was,  indeed,  struck  with  such  a  surprise,  that  it  put  me  into  a  cold  sweat :  and, 
if  I  bad  had  a  hat  on  my  bead,  I  will  not  answer  for  it,  that  my  hair  might  not 
have  lifted  it  oC  But  still  plucking  up  my  spirits  as  well  as  I  could,  and  encou* 
raging  myself  a  little  with  considering,  that  the  power  aod  presence  of  God  was 
every  where,  and  was  able  to  protect  roe  ;  upon  this  I  stepped  forward  again, 
and,  by  the  light  of  the  fire-brand,  holding  it  up  a  little  over  my  head,  I  saw" 
lying  on  the  ground,  a  most  monstrous,  frightful  old  he* goat,  just  making  his 
will  (as  we  say),  gasping  for  life,  and  dying,  indeed,  of  mere  old  age.  I  stirred 
nim  a  lit  do  to  see  if  I  could  get  him  out,  and  he  essayed  to  get  up,  but  was  not 
able  to  raise  himself ;  and  1  thought  with  myself  be  might  even  lay  thcrejttJbr# 
if  be  had  frightened  me  so,  be  would  certainly  fright  any  of  the  savages,  if  any 
of  them  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  come  in  there,  while  he  bad  any  life  in  htm. 
I  was  now  recovered  from  my  surprise,  and  began  to  look  round  me,  when  I 
found  the  care  was  but  very  small,  that  is  to  say,  it  might  be  about  twelve  feet 
over,  but  in  no  manner  of  shape,  neither  round  nor  square,  no  hands  having  ever 
been  employed  in  making  it  but  those  of  mere  nature.  I  observed  also  that  them 
was  a  place  at  the  farther  side  of  it  that  went  in  farther,  but  was  so  low,  that 
it  required  me  to  creep  upon  my  hands  and  knees  to  go  into  it,  and  whither  it 
went  I  knew  not ;  so,  having  no  candle,  I  gave  it  over  for  that  time ;  but  re*? 
solved  to  come  again  the  next  day,  provided  with  candles  and  a  tinder-box,  whicn 
J  had  made  of  the  lock  of  one  of  the  muskets,  with  some  wild-fire  in  the  pan. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  I  came  provided  with  six  large  candles  of  my  own 
making  (for  I  made  very  good  candles  now  of  goat's  tallow,  but  was  hard  set 
for  candle-wick,  using  sometimes  rags  or  rope-yarn,  and  sometimes  the  dried  rind 
of  a  weed  like  nettles),  and  going  into  this  low  place,  I  was  obliged  to  creep 
upon  all-fours,  hs  I  have  said,  almost  ten  yards  ;  which,  by  the  way,  I  thought 
was  a  venture  bold  enouch,  considering  that  I  knew  not  how  far  it  might  go,  nor 
what  was  beyond  it.  Whcu  I  liad  got  through  the  strait,  I  found  the  roof  rose) 
higher  np,  1  believe  near  twenty  feet ;  but  never  was  such  a  glorious  sight  seen 
in  the  island,  I  dare  say,  as  it  was,  to  look  round  the  sides  and  roof  of  this  vault 
or  cave  :  the  walls  reflected  an  hundred  thousand  lights  to  me  from  iny  two  can* 
Hies./  What  it  was  in  the  rock,  whether  diamonds,  or  any  other  precious  stones, 
or  gold,  which  I  rather  supposed  it  to  be,  I  knew  not.  The  place  I  was  in  was 
a  most  delightful  cavity,  or  grotto,  of  its  kind,  as  could  he  expected,  although 
perfectly  dark  ;  t!ie  floor  was  dry  and  level,  and  had  a  sort  of  a  small  loose 
gravel  uj<on  #f  so  that  there  was  no  nauseous  or  venomous  creature  to  be  seen* 
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neither  wit  there  any  damp  or  wet  on  the  sides  or  roof;  the  only  difficulty  ta 
it  was  the  entrance;  which,  however,  as  it  was  a  place  of  security,  and  aoch 
a  retreat  as  I  wanted,  I  thought  that  was  a  convenience;  so  that  I  was  really 
rejoiced  at  the  discovery,  and  resolved,  without  any  delay,  to  bring  some  of 
thiosc  things  which  I  was  most  adxious  about  to  this  place  ;  particularly,  I  resolved 
Co  bring  hither  my  magazine  of  powder,  and  all  my  spare- arms,  vix.  two  fowling* 

£ieces,  for  I  bad  three  in  all,  ana  three  muskets,  for  of  them  I  had  eight  in  all :  so  I 
ept  at  my  castle  only  five,  which  stood  ready  mounted,  like  pieces  of  cannon,  on  my 
outmost  fence  ;  and  were  ready  also  to  take  out  upon  any  expedition*  Upon 
this  occasion  of  removing  my  ammunition,  I  happened  to  open  die  barrel  of 
powder  which  I  took  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  which  had  been  wet ;  and  I  found 
that  the  water  had  penetrated  about  three  or  four  inches  into  the  powder  on 
every  side,  which,  caking  and  growing  hard,  had  preserved  the  inside  like  a  kernel 
in  the  shell ;  so  that  I  had  near  sixty  pounds  of  ve#y  good  powder  in  the  centre 
of  the  cask  :  this  was  a  very  agreeable  discovery  to  me  at  that  time  ;  so  I  carried 
all  away  thither,  never  keeping  above  two  or  three  pounds  of  powder  with  me 
io  my  castle,  for  fear  of  a  surprise  of  any  kind  :  I  also  carried  thither  all  the  lead 
I  had  left  for  bullets. 

I  fancied  myself  now  like  one  of  the  antient  giants,  which  were  said  to  live  ill 
eaves  and  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  none  could  come  at*  them ;  for  I  persuaded 
myself,  while  I  was  here,  if  five  hundred  savages  were  to  hunt  me,  they  could 
never  find  me  out ;  or,  if  they  did,  they  would  not  venture  to  attack  me  here. 
Taeold  goat,  whom  I  found  expiring,  died  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave  the  next 
day  after  I  made  this  discovery  ;  and  I  found  it  much  easier  to  dig  a  great  bole 
there,  and  throw  him  in,  and  cover  him  with  earth,  than  to  drag  him  out;  so  I 
interred  him  there,  to  prevent  offense  to  my  nose. 

I  was  now  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  my  residence  in  this  island  ;  and  was 
to  naturalized  to  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  living,  that,  could  I  have  but  en- 
joyed the  certainty  that  no  savages  would  come  to  the  place  to  disturb  me, 
I  could  have  been  content  to  have  capitulated  for  spending  the  rest  of  my  time 
then*  even  to  the  last  moment,  till  I  had  laid  me  down  and  died,  like  the  old  goat 
io  the  cave.  I  had  also  arrived  to  some  little  diversions  and  amusements,  which 
made  the  time  pass  a  great  deal  more  pleasantly  with  me  than  it  did  before  :  as, 
first,  I  had  taught  my  Poll,  as  I  noted  before,  to  speak  ;  and  he  did  it  so  familiarly, 
and  talked  so  articulately  and  plain,  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me  ;  for  I  be- 
lieve no  bird  ever  spoke  plainer  :  and  he  lived  with  me  no  less  than  six  and 
twenty  years  :  how  long  he  might  have  lived  afterwards  I  know  not,  although  I 
know  they  have  a  notion  in  Bruzil  that  they  live  an  hundred  years.  My  dog  was 
a  very  pleasant  and  loving  companion  to  me  for  no  less  than  sixteen  years  of  my 
time,  and  then  died  of  mere  old  nge.*  As  for  my  cats,  they  multiplied,  as  I 
'. — . '. • 

*  Dog  :— *o  much  has  been  said  of  the  services  of  this  creature  in  all  ages,  and  of 
the  predominancy  of  its  friendship  towards  man,  that  to  compile  its  history  would  be 
to  mark  the  proves*  of  civilization,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  that  order  which  has 
placed  roan  at  the  head  of  the  animal  creation.  Man,  deprived  of  this  ally,  would 
unsuccessfully  resist  the  brutish  foes  that  on  all  sides  surround  him  in  the,  savage  state, 
against  whose  rapacity  and  speed,  neither  his  own  vigilance,  nor  his  utmost  exertions, 
coald  secure  his  properly  or  person.  Some  animal  uniting  zeal,  fidelity,  boldness, 
docility*  and  obedience,  was  essentia!  to  ensure  his  safety,  and  this  happy  association 
lias  been  found  exclusively  in  the  Dog.  To  most  animals  nature  has  been  more  bouuti7 
ful  in  the  distribution  of  the  senses  than  to  man  :  to  instance  only  that  of  scent,  suffices 
for  demonstration  that,  to  have  conciliated  nnto  our  service  a  tractable  race,  endowed 
with  this  scu*c  to  such  an  exquisite  degree,  is  to  have  acquired  a  new  faculty.  In  fine, 
it  is  the  dog  alone  among  animals,  in  whom  social  virtue  is  instinctive,  and  whose  education 
H  ever  successful.  Although  the  dog  is  subject  to  alterations  occasioned  by  physical 
jnSueuce  and  domestic  management,  so  that,  in  the  same  country,  dogs  greatly  diller, 
and,  in  different  climates",  the  varieties  are  so  numerous,  that  the  very  species  seem  to 
be  changed ;  yet  their  internal  organization,  and  the  faculty  of  procreating  and  prcr- 
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have  observed,  to  that  degree,  that  I  was  obliged  to  shoot  several  of  them  at  tot, 
•o  keep  them  from  devouring  me  and  all  I  bad ;  but,  at  length,  when  the  twe» 
old  ones  I  brought  with  me  were  gone,  and  after  some  time  continually  driving 
them  from  me,  and  letting  them  have  no  provision  with  me,  they  all  ran  wild  into 
the  woods,  except  two  or  three  favourites,  which  I  kept  tame,  and  whose  youngs 


ducrng  fertile  offspring,  common  to  the  most  dissimilar  individuals  of  the  canine  race* 
prove  that,  however  diversified,  dogs  constitute  bat  one  species ;  and  keeping  in  view; 
this  position*  we  may,  with  fair  probability,  suppose ,  that  the  shepherd's  dog  constitutes) 
the  parent-stock,  the  true  dog  of  nature.  It  would  lead  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  anno- 
tation jo  pursue  any  farther  the  researches  of  origin,  which  some  naturalists  extend  evesr 
to  the  jackal ;  but  it  may  tend  to  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  reader  to  note 
that  there  is  such  an  undoubted  community  of  organisation  between  the  dog,  the  fox,* 
and  the  wolf,  corroborated  by  the  fecundity  of  the  hybrids,  or  usdngrels,  produced  from 
such  intermixture,  that  naturalists  have,  with  one  accord,  classed  them  under  the  same 
geauts,  or  kind,  denominated  in  the  language  of  analogical  science,  cunts.  At  the  arrival  of 
the  Europeans  in  America,  the  wolf  was  the  Italfaecwimed  dog  of  the  indigenes }  it  is  well 
ascertaiaed  that  the  kamtsbatkan  dogs  are  of  wolfish  descent  or  alliance  t  the  copulation  of 
the  wolf  and  the  bitch  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  in  this  country ;  the  same  re* 
marks,  incloding  that  of  the  further  continuance  of  the  mixed  breed,  apply  to  the  fox  ;  so 
that  those  two  wild  animals  may  be  added  to  the  jackal  as  supposed  original  ancestors 
,  of  our  faithful  domestic.  In  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  Russia  they  add  the  labour 
of  common  draught  animals  to  their  other  services  towards  man.  Captain  Kino,  the 
editor  of  Cook's  last  voyage,  relates,  that  a  courier  with  despatches,  drawn  by  them, 
pur  famed  a  journey  of  t70  english  miles  in  4  days.  In  China,  in  the  isles  of  the  ftscme 
-afceen,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  american  continent,  the  dog  is  an  article 
el*  food  for  man.  Mr.  Wsjits  particularly  describes  a  Chinese  dog  and  bitch  brought 
from  Ceotong,  where  they  are  fattened  for  the  table,  with  rice  meal,  and  other  farina* 
eeous  food :  their  principal  characters  are  thus  stated  :  the  sisa  about  that  of  a  spaniel ; 
colour  pale  yellow ;  ears  sharp,  erect ;  head  peaked,  and  fox«Uke  ;  with  coarse  bristling 
hairs  on  the  back  ;  hind  legs,  with  no  bend  at  the  hock,  and  so  strait  as  to  cause  an 
aukward  gait  in  trotting  ;  tail  curved  high  over  the  back,  with  a  place  on  the  outside 
naturally  hare  of  hair  ;  eyes,  lips,  and  mouth,  black  ;  tongue  blue.  A  Vtym  ts  the 
cWfa-Seet,  in  the  Years  1740-1,  ccutmiming  a  faithful  Narrtv*  s/tas  Last  rfUMJk  th* 
IJager,  6xc  compiled  by  John  Bulxeliy,  and  John  Cr stiff ws  (gunner  and  carpenter 
of  that  ship),  contains  the  following  authentic  annals  of  dog-eating  oa  the  coast  of 
Patagonia : — 

"  Monday,  the  7  th  September,  I  was  invited  to  a  dog-fea^t,  at  Mr.  Jones's  tent : 
there  were  present  at  this  entertainment,  the  lieutenant  (Beans),  the  honourable  John 
Byron,  Mr.-Curamins,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Young,  Lieutenants  Ewers  and  Fielding,  ana 
IJr.  Oakley,  of  the  army.  It  was  exceeding  good  eating  ;  we  thought  no  engJish  mot* 
ton  preferable  to  it,— —24th,  1  was  sent  on  a  week's  cruise  in  the  barge ;  six  indiaa 
canoes  came  in  our  absence.  The  people  bought  dogs  of  the  Indians,  which  they  killed  and 
ate,  esteeming  ihe  flesh  very  good  food.— —  Itth,  November.  Again  saw  the  two  rHiaut 
making  signs  to  follow,  which  wr  did,  to  the  place  where  the  canoe  lay  with  four  Indians 
in  her.  They  had  a  mangey  dog,  which  they  parted  with  to  one  of  the  people  for  a  pair 
of  cloth  trowzcrs  ;  this  dog  was  very  soon  killed,  dressed  and  devoured.— 6tb  De- 
cember. At  3  this  morning,  abreast  of  Cape  Munday  ;  at  6,  abreast  of  Cape  Quad* 
opposite  to  which  on  the  south  shore  [of  Magelhaens'  straight]  saw  a  smoak,  on  which, 
we  went  a- shore  to  the  Indians,  who  came  ont  on  a  point  of  Und,  hollowing  and  crying, 
Ben*  I  Bona !  endeavouring  to  make  us  understand  that  tttey  were  our  friends :  when 
a»shore,  we  traded  with  them  for  two  dogs,  three  brant-geese,  and  some  seal ;  which 
supply  was  very  acceptable  to  us ;  we  supped  on  the  dogs,  aud  thought  them  equal  in 
goodness  to  the  i>est  mutton  in  England."  The  reader  will  find  the  oreaf-goose  described  at 
page  93,  and  the  seal  delineated  at  page  74,  of  this  edition.  Dr.  Cnus,  an  englisb 
physician  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  wrote  a  tract  on  british  dog?,  for  the  use  of 
his  learned  friend  Gfsnxh,  and  added  a  synopsis  or  systematic  table  (which  has  been 
already  given  in  the  former  note  on  the  subject  of  this  animal  affiled  to  *pug*  135) 
Burrow  also  formed  a  table  of  descent,  which  the  reader,  interested  in  the  investigation 
of  the  canine  race,  will  find  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  only  so  far  curtailed  as  to 
cs plain  the  pedigree  solely  of  those  dogs  that  hare  been  norciu-btfore  alludeC;  to,  at 
imuK  diste  dtscendants  ol  the  shepherd-dyg. 
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wben  they  bad  any,  I  always  destroyed :  and  these  were  part  of  my  family. 
Besides,  I  always  kept  two  or  three  household  kids  about  me,  whom  I  taught 
to  feed  out  of  ray  hand  ;  and  [  had  two  more  parrots,  which  talked  pretty  welL 
and  would  all  call  "  Rubin  Crusoe,'*  but  none  like  my  first :  nor,  indeed,  did 
I  take  the  pains  with  any  of  them  that  I  had  done  with  him.  I  had  also  several 
tame  sea-fowls,  whose  names  I  knew  not,  that  I  caught  upon  the  shore,  and  cut 
their  wings;  and  the  little  stakes  which  I  had  planted  before  my  castle  wall 
Wing  now  grown  np  to  a  good  thick  grove,  these  fowls  all  lived  among  these  low/ 
trees,  and  bred  there,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  me ;  so  that,  as  I  said  above, 
I  began  to  be  very  well  contented  with  the  life  I  led,  if  I  could  bnt  have  been 
secured  from  the  dread  of  the  savages.  But  it  was  otherwise  directed ;  and  it 
may  not  be  amiss  for  all  people  who  shall  meet  with  my  story,  to  make  this  iust 
observation  from  it :  how  frequently,  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  the  evil  which 
fa  itself  we  seek  most  to  shun,  and  which,  when  we  are  fallen  into,  is  the  most 
dreadful  to  us,  is  oftentimes  the  very  means  or  door  of  our  deliverance,  by  which 
M  we  can  be  raised  again  from  the  affliction  we  are  fallen  into,  I  could  give 
ly  examples  of  this  in  the  course  of  my  unaccountable  life  ;  but  in  nothing 
i  it  more  particularly  remarkable  than  in  the  circumstances  of  my  hut  years 
of  solitary  residence  in  this  island. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  December,  as  I  said  above,  in  my  twenty-third  year; 
And  this  being  the  southern  solstice  (for  winter  I  cannot  call  it),  was  the  particular 
time  of  my  harvest,  and  required  my  being  pretty  much  abroad  in  the  fields: 
when,  going  out  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  even  before  it  was  thorough  day- 
light, I  was  surprised  with  seeing  a  light  of  some  fire  upon  the  shore,  at  a  dis- 
tance front  pie  of  about  two  miles,  towards  the  end  of  the  islund  where  I  had 
observed  some  savages  had  been,  as  before,  and  not  on  the  other  side ;  but,  to 
my  great  affliction,  it  was  on  my  side  of  the  island.  I  was,  indeed,  terribly  sur- 
prised at  the  sight,  and  stopped  short  within  my  grove,  not  daring  to  go  out, 
lest  f  might  be  surprised ;  and  yet  I  had  no  more  peace  within,  from  the  appre- 
hensions I  had  that,  if  these  savages,  in  rambling  over  the  island,  should  find  ml 
corn  Handing  or  cut,  or  any  of  my  works  and  improvements,  they  would  immedi- 
ately conclude  that  there  were  people  in  the  place,  and  would  then  never  give 
Over,  till  they  had  found  me  out.  In  this  extremity,  I  went  back  directly  to  my 
castle,  pulled  op  the  ladder  after  me,  and  made  all  things  without  look  as  wild 
and  natural  as  I  could. 

Then  I  prepared  myself  within,  putting  myself  in  a  posture  of  defence :  I 
loaded  all  my  cannon,  as  I  called  tliem,  that  is  to  say,  my  muskets,  which  were 
mounted  opon  my  new  fortification,  and  all  my  pistols,  and  resolved  to  defend 
asyself  to  the  last  gasp  ;  not  forgetting  seriously  to  commend  myself  to  the  divine 
^protection,  for  deliverance  out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  I  continued  in 
this  posture  about  two  hours ;  and  began  to  be  mighty  impatient  for  intelligence, 
abroad,  for  I  had  no  spies  to  send  out*  After  sitting  a  while  longer,  and  musing 
what  I  should  do  in  this  case,  I  was  not  able  to  bear  sitting  in  ignorance  any 
longer;  so  setting  up  my  ladder  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  there  was  a  flat  place, 
as  1  observed  before,  and  then  pulling  the  ladder  up  after  me,  I  set  it  up  again, 
and  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  and  pulling  out  my  perspective-glass,  which 
I  had  taken  on  purpose,  I  laid  me  down  flat  on  my  belly  on  the  ground,  and 
began  to  look  for  the  place.  I  presently  found  there  were  no  less  than  nine 
naktd  savages  sitting  round  a  small  fire  they  had  made,  not  to  warm  them,  for 
they  had  no  need  of  that,  the  weather  being  extremely  hot,  but,  as  I  supposed, 
to  dress  some  of  their  barbarous  diet  of  human  flesh,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them,  whether  alive  or  dead  I  could  not  tell.  They  had  two  canoes  wh  ch 
they  had  hauled  up  upon  the  shore  ;  and  as  it  was  then  tide  of  ebb,  they  seemed 
to  me  to  wait  for  the  return  of*  Ihe  flood  to  go  away  again.  It  is  not  eisy  to 
imagine  what  confusion  this  sight  put  me  into,  especially  seeing  them  come  on 
my  side  of  the  island,  and  so  near  me  too ;  but,  when  I  considered  their  coming 
must  be  always  with  the  current  of  the  ebb,  I  began ,  afterwards,  to  be  more 
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white  in  my  mind,  being  satisfied  that  I  might  go  abroad  with  safety  all  tha 
time  of  the  tide  of  flood,  if  they  were  not  on  shore  before ;  and  bating  made 
this  observation,  I  went  abroad  about  my  harvest  work  with  the  more  composure. 
As  I  expected,  thus  it  proved  ;  for,  so  soon  as  the  tide  made  to  the  westward,  I 
taw  them  all  take  boat,  and  row  (or  paddle)  away.    I  should  have  observed,  that 
for  an  hour  or  more  before  they  went  off,  they  went  a  dancing ;  and  I  could  easily 
•discern  their  postures  and  •  gestures  by  my  glass.    I  could  not  uerceive,  by  my 
nicest  observation,  but  that  they  were  stark  naked,  and  had  not  the  least  covering 
upon  them ;  but  whether  they  were  men  or  women,  I  could  not  distinguish.    Am 
toon  as  I  saw  tbem  shipped  and  gone,  I  took  two  guns  upon  my  shoulders, 
two  pistols  in  my  girdle,  and  my  great  sword  by  my  side,  without  a  scabbard, 
and  with  all  the  speed  I  was  able  to  make,  went  away  to  the  hill  where  I  had 
discovered  the  first  appearance  of  all ;  and  as  soon  as  I  got  thither,  which  was 
not  in  less  than  two  hours  (for  I  could  not  go  apace,  being  so  laden  with  arms 
as  I  was)  ,1  perceived  there  had  been  three  canoes  more  of  savages  at  that  place,  and 
looking  out  further,  I  saw  tliey  were  nil  at  sea  together,  making  over  for  the  mqin. 
This  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  me,  especially  as,  going  down  to  the  shore,  I  could 
aee  the  marks  of  horror,  which  the  dismal  work  tbey  had  been  about  had  left 
« behind  it,  the  blood,  the  bones,  aod  part  of  the  flesh  of  human  bodies,  eaten  and 
devoured  by  those  wretches  with  merriment  and  sport.    I  was  so  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  sight,  that  I  now  began  to  premeditate  the  destructiou  of  the 
next  that  I  saw  there,  let  them  be  whom  or  bow  many  soever.    It  seemed  evident 
to  me,  that  the  visits  which  they  made  thus  to  this  Uland  were  not  very  frequent, 
for  it  was  above  fifteen  months  before  any  more  of  them  came  on  slicre  tliera 
again  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  neither  saw  them,  nor  any  footsteps  or  signals  of  ibetn 
in  all  that  time ;  for,  as  to  the  rainy  seasons,  then  they  arc  sure  not  to  come  abroad, 
at  least  not  so  far :  yet  all  this  while  I  lived  uncomfortably,  by  reason  of  tha 
constant  apprehensions  of  their  coming  upon  me  by  surprise :  from  whence  I 
observe,  that  die  expectation  of  evil  is  more  bitter  than  the  suffering.    During 
all  this  time  I  was  in  the  murdering  humour,  and  took  up  most  of  my  hourr, 
which  should  have  been  better  employed,  iti  contriving  how  to  circumvent  and 
fall  upon  them,  the  very  next  time  I  should  see  them ;  especially  if  they  should 
be  divided,  as  they  were*  lhe  last  time,  ioto  two  parties ;  uor  did  1  consider  at 
all,  that  if  I  killed  one  party,  suppose  ten  or  a  dozen,  I  was  still  the  next  day  or 
week,  or  month,  to  kill  another,  and  so  another,  even  unto  infinity,  till  1  should 
be  at  length,  no  less  a  murderer,  than  they  were  in  being  man. eaters,  and  per- 
haps much  more  so.    1  spent  my  days  now  in  great  perplexity  ami  anxiety  of 
mind,  expecting  that  I  should,  one  day  or  other,  fall  into  die  hands  of  these  mer* 
ciless  creatures ;  and  if  I  did,  at  any  time,  veuture  abroad,  it  was  not  without 
looking  round  roe  with  the  greatest  care  and  caution  imaginable*    Aud  now  I 
found,  to  my  great  comfort,  how  happy  it  was  that  I  provided  a  tame  herd  of 
goats  ;  for  I  durst  not,  upon  any  account,  fire  my  gun,  especially  near  that  sida 
of  the  bland  where  tbey  usually  came,  lest  I  should  alarm  the  savages ;  and  if 
they  Iiad  fled  from  me  now,  I  was  afraid  to  have  them  come  again,  with  perhaps 
two  or  three  hundred  canoes,  in  a  few  days,  and  then  I  knew  what  to  expect. 
However,  I  wore  out  a  year  and  three  months  more  before  I  ever  saw  any  mora 
ef  the  savages,  and  then"  1  found  ihem  again,  as  I  shall  soon  observe.    It  is  troe, 
tbey  might  have  been  there  once  or  twice,  but  either  tliey  made  no  stay,  or  at 
least  I  did  not  sec  them ;  but,  ;n  the  month  of  May,  as  near  as  I  could  calculate, 
and  in  niv  four  and  twentieth  year,  I  had  a  very  strange  encounter  with  them  ; 
of  which  in  its  place. 

The  perturbation  of  my  mind,  during  this  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  interval, 
was  very  great ;  I  slept  unquiet,  dreamed  always  frightful  dreams,  and  often 
started  out  of  my  sleep  iu  the  night :  in  the  day,  great  troubles  overwhelmed 
my  mind  ;  and  in  the  night  I  dreamed  often  of  killing  the  savages,  and  of  the 
reasons  why  I  might  justify  the  doing  of  it.  But,  to  waive  all  this  for  a  while* 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  May,  oa  the  sixteenth  day,  1  thmk,  m  well  as  my  pour 
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wooden  calendar*  would  reckon,  for  I  marked  all  upon  the  most  still ;  i  say,  is 
wiis  on  the  sixteenth  of  May  that  it  blew  a  very  great  storm  of  wind  all  day  with 
ft  great  deal  of  lightning  and  thunder,  and  a  very  foul  night  it  was  after  it.  t 
knew  not  what  was  the  particular  occasion  of  it,  but,  as  I  was  reading  in  the  bible, 
and  taken  op  with  serious  thoughts  about  my  present  condition,  I  was  surprised 
with  the  noise  of  a  gun,  as  I  thought,  fired  at  sea.  This  was,  to  be  sure,  a  sur- 
prise quite  of  a  different  nature  from  any  I  had  met  with  before ;  for  the  no* 
lioos  this  put  into  my  thoughts  were  quite  of  another  kind.  I  started  up  in  tbft 
greatest  haste  imaginable,  and,  in  a  trice, 'clapped  my  ladder  to  the  middle  place* 
of  eke  rock,  and  pulled  it  after  me  ;  and  mounting  it  the  second  time,  got  to  tho 
top  of  the  hill  the  very  moment  that  a  flash  of  fire  bid  me  listen  for  a  second  gutty 
which,  accordingly,  in  about  half  a  minute, t  I  heard  ;  and,  by  the  sound,  know 
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•  Calendar  !—(Kale*darium,  CaJendartam,  latin.  J  a  distribution  of  time  accoflftmo* 
dated  to  the  uses  of  life ;  also  a  table  or  almanac,  containing  the  order  of  days,  weeks* 
mouths,  festivals,  exc.  happening  throughout  the  year.  It  is  called  calendar  from  the 
word  eaieaate,  antiently  written  in  large  characters  at  the  head  of  each  month.  The 
days  in  calendars  were  originally  divided  into  octo-ades,  or  eighths ;  but,  afterwards* 
in  imitation  of  the  jews,  into  hebdomades,  or  sevens:  which  custom,  Sc  a  uoek  observes* 
woe  aot  introduced  among  the  Romans,  until  after  the  time  of  Theobo tiers.  There 
are  divers  calendars,  according  to  the  different  forms  of  the  year,  and  distributions  of 
time,  established  in  different  countries.  Hence,  the  roman,  the  Jewish,  the  persian,  the 
Julian,  the  gregorion,  ore.  calendars.  The  undent  roman  calendar  is  given  by  Ricciol v*V 
Srevvt  «■,  Dawet,  and  others ;  wherein  we  see  the  order  and  number  of  the  romasi 
holy-days,  and  work-days.  The  three  christian  calendars  ore  given  by  Wolf  jus  in 
Ids  Ekmtmts  of Chronology.  The  Jewish  calendar  was  fixed  by  reMf  Kill  el  about  tho* 
wear  960,  from  which  time  the  davs  of  their  year  may  be  reduced  to  those  of  the  jalion 
calender.  The  jalian,  or  old  style,  agiees  with  the  Julian  year,  which  contains  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  six  hours.  The  gregorian,  or  new  style,  agrees  with  the 
tree  solar  year,  which  contains  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  five  hours,  forty* 
nine  minutes.  In  the  year  of  Christ  200,  there  was  no  difference  of  styles,  but  there 
has  since  arisen  a  difference  of  eleven  days,  'now  become  twelve,  between  the  old  style 
aod  the  new,  the  latter  being  so  much  before  hand  with  the  former,  so  that  when  the  catho* 
lies  reckon  the  twenty-first  of  May,  those  who  use  the  old  -style  reckon  the  ninth.  At  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1700,  it  is  decreed  by  the  protestant  part  of  the  gennanic  body,  that 
eleven  days  should  be  retrenched  from  the  old  style  to  accommodate  it,  for  the  future,  te 
the  new.  And  the  same  regulation  has  since  passed  into  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  into  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  established  by  34  Gkorob  II.  33,  which  enacts ;  that,  in  all  dominions 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  sopputation,  according  to  which  the  year 
of  our  Lord  begins  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  shall  not  be  used  from  and  after 
the  loot  day  of  December,  1751  ;  and  that,  from  thenceforth,  the  first  day  of  January 
every  year,  shall  be  reckoned  to  be  tho  first  day  of  the  year :  and  that  the  natural  day 
next  immediately  following  the  second  day  of  September,  1753,  shall  he  called  and 
reckoned  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  omitting  the  eleven  intermediate  nominal 
days  of  the  common  calendar,  and  that  the  several  natural  days  succeeding  the  four- 
teenth, shall  he  called  and  reckoned  forwards  in  numerical  order  from  the  fourteenth 
day  of  September.  Moreover,  it  is  enacted,  that  all  kinds  of  whangs,  6cc.  shall  bear 
date  according  to  the  new  method  of  suppotation,  and  that  all  courts,  and  meetings; 
Ice.  feasts,  fasts,  &c.  shall  be  held  and  observed  accordingly.  And  for  preserving  the 
calendar  in  the  same  regular  course  for  the  future,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  several  yearn 
of  our  Lord,  1800, 1900,  2100,  2<l00,  '2300, 6tc.  except  only  every  four  hundredth  yea? 
of  our  Lord,  of  which  the  year  2000  shall  be  the  first,  shall  be  commou  years  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  day?,  and  that  the  years  $000.  2400, 2800,  &c.  and  every' other 
four  hundredth  year  from  the  year  2000  inclusive,  shall  be  leap  years,  consisting  of 
366  days.  According  to  the  early  writers,  J.  C.  suffered  under  the  consulship  of  the 
%  wo  Gsmiw  i,  in  the  year  29  of  our  present  aero. 

•  Sound  :— the  space  through  which  sound  is  propagated  in  a  given  time  has  been 
very  differently  estimated  by  authors  who  have  written  concerning  this  subject.  Ro- 
be rv  At.  gives  ttat  the  rate  of  660  feet  in  a  second  ;  Gassindus  at  1473;  Men- 
s  twite  at  1474 ;  Du-Hamel  (in  the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Silences  at  Paris),  at 
W2  ;  the  academy  dtl  Pimento  at  1146;  Boyle  at  1200;  Houtars  at  1SQ0  ;  Wal* 
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Am  it  was  from  tbftt  put  of  ibe  m*  where  I  wai  Hriren  down  'the  current  in  mj 

see  mt  1538 1  Sir  Isaac  Nbwtom  at  968  ;  Dr.  Due* am  (in  whose  measure  Mr.  Flam- 
sitta,  and  Dr.  Hallit  acquiesced)  at  1149.  The  reason  of  which  variety  Dr.  Den* 
■am  ascribed  partly  to  some  of  those  gentlemen  using  strings  and  plummets  instead  of 
regmlar  pendulums ;  partlj  to  there  not  being  distance  enough  between  the  sonorous 
bod j  and  the  place  of  observation  ;  and  partlj  to  there  being  no  regard  had  to  the 
winds.  But,  by  the  account,  since  published  by  Mr*  C*»siiti-DB>Tauar,  to  lb* 
Jfemotrt  */t*e  fUyai  Acmdtmj  cfScUnc*  at  Paris  (for  the  year  1738),  where 
were  tired  at  various  distances,  under  variety  of  weather,  wind,  and  other  ctrcuai! 
and  where  the  measures  of  the  different  places  had  been  settled  with  the  utmost  ei 
acts,  sound  was  propagated  at  a  medium  at  the  rate  only  of  1038  trench  feet  in  n 
second.  According  to  C*axbesi's  Cyclopaedia,  the  french  root  exceeds  the  eagnsh  by 
nearly  seven  lines  and  a  half,  or  is  as  107  to  114  ;  and  consequently  1038  french  feet 
ere  eqoal  to  1106  enelish  feet.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  measure!  of  Dr. 
Die*  am  and  of  Mr.  Cassiwi,  is  34  french,  or  36  english  feet,  in  a  second.  According 
•a  this  latter  measure,  the  velocity  of  sound,  when  the  wind  is  still,  is  settled  at  the  rate 
ef  a  mile,  or  5380  english  feet  in  6  ^  seconds.  Acording  to  the  propactions  set- 
tled by  the  french  royal  academy  of  sciences,  the  paris  foot,  called  pied  derm,  being 
divided  into  12  inches,  each  inch  into  It  lines,  end  each  line  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  310  parts;  the  paris  foot  will  contain  1440  of  such  pens,  and  the 
kedoo  foot  1330.  According  to  Dilalastds,  as  quoted  by  Tillocu,  the  french 
snot  is  to  the  english  at  1068  to  1000.  Some  of  the  most  considerable  queries, 
relating  te  the  law  of  sounds.  Dr.  Deuuam  proposes,  and  answers  several  of  them 
accurately,  from  eiperiroents  made  for  that  purpose  by  himself,  as  follow  i — How  tar 
duet  a  sound  move  in  a  second  of  time  >  Sound  moves  114*  teet,  or  380  yards  in  a 
tecood,  which  is  just  an  english  mile  in  9^  or  9.25  half  seconds;  two  miles  in  18$;  three 
.fJsUcs,  or  a  league,  in  27},  Ice  and  about  13  miles  in  one  minute.  But  sea  miles  ere 
to  land-miles  nearly  as  7  to  6  ;  and,  therefore,  soand  runs  a  sea-league  in  about  IS 
eeconds  ef  time,  it  is  a  common  observation,  that  persons  in  good  health  nave  about 
75  pulsations,  or  beats,  of  the  artery  at  the  wrist,  in  a  minute ;  consequently,  iu  75  pel* 
anions,  sound  lies  about  13  land-miles,  and  about  11}  sea-miles,  which  is  about  one 
land'Snile  in  6  puUes,  and  about  one  sea-mile  in  near  seven  pulses,  or  a  league  in  89 
Belief*  And  hence  the  distance  of  objects  may  be  found,  by  knowing,  the  time  which 
sound  takes  to  move  from  those  objects  to  an  observer  ;  for  lustance  :  upon  seeing  the 
fash  of  a  gun  at  sea,  if  56  beats  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  were  counted  before  the  report 
was  heard,  the  distance  of  that  gun  may  easily  be  found  by  dividing  56  by  SO,  which 
gives  t.8  leagues,  or  about  8  miles.  Does  the  report  of  a  gun,  discharged  with  its 
mouth  towards  us,  come  sooner  than  when  the  muscle  is  from  the  observer  ?  By  repeated 
experiments,  it  appears,  there  i*  no  difference  in  the  sound  from  this  different  direction* 
Do  sounds  move  in  the  same  time,  through  the  same  spaces,  ui  all  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  heights  of  the  barometer,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  summer  ami  in  winter,  in 
snowy  and  in  clear  weather,  hi  this  or  that  climate  ?  By  repeated  experiment*,  it  does 
not  appear  there  arises  any  difference  from  any  of  these  different  circumstances.  Do  the 
winds  affect  the  motion  of  sounds  ?  By  repeated  experiments,  it  appears  there  is  some, 
though  a  very  small*,  difference  In  the  velocity  of  sounds,  with  or  against  the  wind  ; 
which  is  proportionably  augmented  or  diminished  by  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
wind.  Do  a  great  and  intense  sound,  and  a  small  or  languid  one,  move  with  the  same 
velocity  ?  It  appears  that  they  do.  For,  by  experiments,  a  cannon  fired  with  a  half* 
pound  charge  of  powder  was  heard  at  about  the  distance  of  17 1  miles  in  the  same  time 
after  the  iash  was  seen,  as  when  fired  with  a  charge  of  644.  Does  the  sound  of  a  gun  move 
•Qeelly  swift  at  all  elevations  of  the  gun  ?  It  does.  Do  different  quantities  or  strengths  of 
gen-powder  occasion  any  difference  as  to  the  velocity  of  the  sound  ?  None.  Does 
sound  move  in  a  riefat  line  the  nearest  way,  or  does  it  sweep  along  the  earth's  surface  ? 
And  it  there  any  difference  in  the  time,  if  the  piece  be  discharged  in  an  aective  and 
•  declive  position  ?  Sound  moves  the  nearest  way ;  and  the  velocity  appears  to  be  the 
same  in  acclivities  as  in  declivities.  Have  all  kinds  of  sounds,  as  those  of  guns,  bells. 
Ice  the  same  velocity  ?  And  are  sounds  equally  swift  in  the  beginning  of  their  notion 
and  in  the  end  ?  There  appears  no  inequality  in  either  of  these  respects;  end  tnere* 
lore,  the  times  in  which  sound  is  heard  arc  proportional  to  the  distances  ;  that  is,  at  * 
double  distance  it  Is  heard  in  twice  the  tiate.  According  te  the  J&abeJ  Ctrtenidt, 
(vet  xix,  for  1803)  sound  is  conveyed  173  falser  (french)  in  one  second  of  time.  Ine 
result  of  this  investigation  gives  about  6j  miles  at  B.  C's  distance  from  the  ship  wreck. 
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V»t.  I  immediately  considered  that  this  must  be  some  ship  In  distress,  and  that 
they  had  some  comrade,  or  some  other  ship  in  company,  and  fired  these  guns  fur' 
signals  of  distress,  to  obtain  help.  I  had  the  presence  of  mind,  at  that  minute, 
to  think,  that  although  I  could  not  help  them,  it  might  be  they  could  help  me :  so 
1  brought  together  all  the  dry  wood  1  could  get  at  hand,  and  making  a  good* 
iMndsoroe  pHe,  I  set  it  on  fire  upon  the  hill.  The  wood  was  dry,  and  blazed 
freeJjr;  and!  although  the  wind  blew  very  hard  yet  it  burnt  fairly  out ;  so  that  I  was' 
certain  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  ship,  they  must  needs  see  it;  and  no  doubt 
mJfa+y  did;  for  as  soon  as  ever  my  fire  blazed  up  I  heard  another  gun,  and  after] 
^nat  several  others,  all  from  the  same  quarter.  1  plied  my  fire  alt  nightlong,' 
until  day-break ;  and  when  it  was  broad  day,  and  the  air  cleared  up,  I  saw  some*' 
liking  at  a  great  distance  at  sea,  full  cast  of  the  island,  whether  a  sail  or  a  hull' 
I  could  not  distinguish,  no,  not  with  my  glass;  the  distance  was  so  great,  and' 
the  weather  still  something  hazy  also ;  at  least,  it  was  so  out  at  sea. 

I  looked  frequently  at  it  all  that  day,  and  soon  perceived  that  it  did  not  move; 
so  I  presently  concluded  that  it  was  a  ship  at  anchor;  and  being  eager,  you  may 
be  sure,  to  be  satisfied,  I  took  my  gun  iu  my  hand,  and  ran  towards  the  south 
aide  of  the  island,  to  the  rocks  where  I  bad  formerly  been  carried  away  with  the 
current ;  and  getting  up  there,  the  weather  by  this  time  being  perfectly  clearv 
I  could  plainly  see  to  my  great  sorrow,  the  wreck  of  a  ship,  cast  away  in  the 
nMe  upon  those  concealed  rocks  which  I  found  when  I  was  out  in  my  boat;  and 
which  rocks  as  they  checked  the  violence  of  the  stream,  and  made  a  kind  of 
counter  stream,  or  eddy,  were  the  occasion  of  my  recovering  from  the  most 
desperate,  hopeless  condition  that  ever  I  had  been  in  all  my  life.  Thus,  what 
is  one  man's  safety  is  another  man's  destruction ;  for  it  seems  these  men,  who* 
ever  they  were,  being  out  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  rocks  being  under  water, 
bad  been  driven  upon,  them  in  the  night,  the  wind  blowing  hard  at  £.  N.  E, 
Had  they  seen  tlte  island,  as  I  necessarily  suppose  they  did  not,  they  must, 
as  I  thought,  have  endeavoured  to  have  saved  themselves  on  snore  by  the  help 
of  theiT  boat;  but  their  firing  off  guns  for  help,  especially  when  they  saw,  as  I 
imagined,  my  fire,  filled  me  with  many  thoughts:  First  I  thought  that  upon 
seeing  my  light,  they  might  have  put  themselves  into  their  boat,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  the  shore ;  but  that  the  sea  going  very  high,  they  might  have  been  cast . 
.  away:  other  times  I  imagined  that  they  might  have  lost  their  boat  before,  as  might 
be  the  case,  many  ways;  as,  particularly,  by  the  breaking  of  the  sea  upon  their 
ship,  which  many  times  staves  or  break*  in  pieces  the  boat,  and  sometimes 
obliges  men  to  throw  it  overboard  with  their  own  hands:  other  times  I  imagined 
they  had  some  other  ship  or  ships  in  company,  who  upon  the  signals  of  distress 
they  had  made,  had  taken  them  up  and  carried  them  off:  other  times  I  fancied 
they  were  all  gone  off  to  sea  in  their  boat,  and  being  hurried  away  by  the  current 
that  1  had  been  formerly  in,  were  carried  out  into  the  great  ocean,  where  there 
was  nothing  but  misery  and  perishing ;  and  that,  perhaps,  they  might  by  this 
time  be  starving,  and  be  iu  a  condition  to  think  of  eating  one  another. 

As  all  these  were  but  conjectures  at. best;  so,  in  the  condition  I  was  in,  I 
could  do  no  more  thau  look  on  upon  the  misery  of  the  poor  men,  and  pity 
them;  which  had  still  this  good  effect  on  my  side,  that  it  gave  me  more  and 
more  cause  to  give  thanks  unto  God,  who  had  so  happily  and  comfortably  pro* 
vided  for  me  in  my  desolate  condition;  and  also  that  of  two  ship's  companies 
who  were  now  cast  away  upon  this  part  of  the  world,  not  one  life  should  be 
spared  but  mine.  I  learned  here  again  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  rare  that  pro- 
vidence casts  us  into  any  condition  of  life  so  low,  or  any  misery  so  great,  but 
we  may  see  something  or  other  to  be  thankful  for,  and  may  see  others  in  worse 
circumstances  than  our  own.  Such  certainly  was  the  case  of  these  men,  of 
whom  I  could  not  so  much  as  see  room  to  suppose  any  of  them  were  saved;  ' 
nothing  could  make  it  rational  so  much  as  to  hope  or  expect  tliat  they  did  not 
all  perish  there,  except  the  possibility  only  of  their  being  taken  up  by  another 
ship  in  company;  and  this,  was  but  mere  possibility  indeed,  tor  I  saw  not  the 
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bast  sign  or  appearance  of  any  such  thing.  I  cannot  explain,  by  aay  possible 
energy  of  words,  what  a  strange  longing  or  hankering  of  desires  I  felt  in  my  son! 
upon  this  sight,  breaking  out  sometimes  thus: O J  that  there  had  been  beg 
one  or  two ;  nay,  or  but  one  soul  saved  out  of  this  ship,  to  hate  escaped  to 
sne,  that  t  might  but  have  bad  one  companion,  one  creature  to  have  spoken 
to  me,  and  to  have  conversed  with!  In  all  the  time  of  my  solitary  life* 
I  never  felt  so  earnest,  so  strong  a  desire  after  society,  or  so  deep  a  regret 
ajt  the  want  of  it    There  are  some  secret  moving  springs  in  the  affections, 

which,  when  they  are  set  a-going  by  some  object  in  view,  or,  although  not  in 

view,  yet  rendered  present  to  the  mind  by  the  power  of  imagination,  thamw 
motiou  carries  out  the  soul,  by  its  impetuosity,  to  such  violent,  eager  embracings 
of  the  object,  that  the  absence  of  it  is  insupportable,  Such  were  these  earnest 
wishings,  that  but  one  man  had  been  saved.  I  believe  I  repeated  the  words, 
O !  that  it  had  been  but  one !  a  thousand  times;  and  my  desires  were  so  moved 
by  it,  that  when  I  spoke  the  words  my  hands  would  clinch  together,  and  my 
fingers  would  press  the  palms  of  my  hands,  that  if  I  bad  any  sift  thing  in  my 
hand,  it  would  have  crushed  it  involuntarily ;  and  the  teeth  in  my  head  would 
strike  together,  and  set  against  one  anotlter  so  strong,  that  for  some  time  I  could 
not  part  them  acain.^Let  the  naturalists  explain  these  things,  and  the  reason, 
and  manner  of  Mem :  all  I  can  say  to  them  is  to  describe  the  fact,  which  wus 
*ven  surprising  to  me,  when  I  found  it,  although  I  knew  not  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded :  it  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  ardent  wishes,  and  of  strong  ideas  formed  . 
in  my  mind,  realizing  the  comfort  which  the  conversation  of  one  of  ray  fellow 
creatures  would  have  been  to  me.— But  it  was  not  to  be ;  either  their  fate  or 
mine,  or  both,  forbade  it ;  for  until  the  last  year  of  m7  being  on  this-  island,  I 
never  knew  whether  any  were  saved  out  of  that  ship  or  no ;  and  had  only  the 
affliction,  some  days  after,  to  see  the  corps  of  a  drowned  boy  come  on  shore  at 
the  end  of  the  island  which  was  next  the  shipwreck.  He  had  on  no  clothes  but 
a  seaman's  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  open-kneed  linen  drawers,  and  a  blue  linen  shirt; 
but  nothing  to  direct  me  so  much  as  to  guess  what  nation  he  was  of:  he  had 
nothing  in  his  pockets  but  two pieces-of-eight  and  a  tobacco  pipe; — the  last  was 
to  me  of  ten  times  more  value  than  the  first. 

It  was  now  calm,  and  I  had  a  great  mind  to  venture  out  in  my  boat  to  this 
wreck,  not  doubting  but  I  migjbt  find  something  on  board  that  might  be  useful  to 
tne:  but  that  did  not  ul together  press  me  so  much  as  the  possibility  that  there 
might  be  yet  some  living  creature  on  board,  whose  life  I  might  not  only  save,  but 
might,  by  saving  that  life,  comfort  tny  own  to  the  last  degree ;  and  this  thought 
dung  so  to  my  heart,  that  I  could  not  be  quiet  night  or  day,  but  I  must  venture 
out  in  my  boat  on  board  this  wreck ;  and  committing  the  rest  to  providence,  I 
thought  the  impression  was  eo  strong  upon  my  mind  that  it  could  not  be  resisted, 
that  it  must  come  from  some  invisible  direction,  and  that  1  should  be  wanting 
Co  myself  if  I  did  not  go.  Uudcr  the  power  of  this  impressiou,  1  hastened  back 
to  my  castle,  prepared  every  thing  for  my  voyage,  took  a  quantity  of  bread,  a 
great  pot  of  fresh  water,  a  compass  to  steer  by,  a  bottle  of  rum  (for  I  had  still  a 
great  deal  of  that  left),  and  a  basket  of  raisins ;  and  thus  loading  myself  with 
every  thing  necessary,  1  went  down  to  my  boat,  got  the  water  out  of  her,  put 
her  afloat,  loaded  all  my  cargo  in  her,  and  then  went  home  again  for  more.  My 
second  cargo  was  a  great  bag  of  rice,  the  umbrella  to  set  up  over  mv  bead  for 
a  shade,  another  large  pot  of  fresh  water,  and  about  two  dozen  of  my  small 
Waves,  or  barley-cakes,  more  than  before,  with  a  bottle  of  goafs  milk  and  a 
cheese :  all  which,  with  great  labour  and  exertion,  I  carried  to  my  boat ;  and 
praying  to  God  to  direct  my  voyage,  I  put  out;  and  rotting,  or  paddling,  the 
emnoe  along  the  shore,  came  at  last  to  the  utmost  point  of  the  island  on  the  north 
east  side.  And  now  1  was  to  launch  out  into  the  ocean,  and  either  to  venture 
or  not  to  venture.  I  looked  on  the  rapid  currents  which  ran  constantly  on  both 
sides  of  the  island  at  a  distance,  and  which  were  very  terrible  to  me,  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  hazard  1  bad  been  in  before,  and  my  heart  began  to  fail  me; 
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fori  fatniw  tbat  if  1  wm  driven  into  either  or  those  currents,  t  should  bt 
carried  ■  peat  way  nut  to  sea,  and  perhaps  out  of  my  reach,  or  sight  of  the 
island  "Sim;  and  that  then,  as  my  boat  mi  but  small,  if  any  little  gale  of  wind 
should  arise,  I  should  be  inevitably  lost. 

Tliese  thusrghts  so  oppressed  my  mind,  that  I  began  to  give  over  toy  entrn> 
prise;  and  baring  hauMd  my  boat  into  a  little  creek  on  the  shore,  I  stepped  oat, 
■iid  sat  me  down  upon  a  rising  bit  of  ground,  very  pensive  and  anxious,  between 
fear  and  desire,  about  ray  voyage;  when  ns  I  was  musing,  I  could  perceive  that 
the  tide  was  turned,  and  the  flood  come  on;  upon  which  my  going,  was  imprac- 
"(icableforso  many  hours.  Upon  this  presently  it  occurred  to  me,  that  I  should 
go  up  to  the  highest  piece  of  ground  1  could  find,  and  ubserve,  if  I  could,  bow 
the  sets  of  the  tide,  or  currents,  lay  when  the  flood  came  in,  that  I  might  judge 
whether,  if  I  was  driven  one  way  out,  I  might  not  expect  to  be  driven  another 
'way  haste,  with  tbe  same  rapidness  of  the  currents.  This  thought  was  on  sooner 
111  my  head  that.  I  cast  my  eye  upon  a  little  hill,  which  sufficiently  overlooked 
the  sea  both  ways,  and  from  whence  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  currents,  or  sets 
of  tbe  tide,  and  which  way  1  was  to  guide  myself  in  my  return.  Hera  1  found, 
that  aa  the  current  of  the  ebb  set  out  close  by  tbe  south  point  of  the  island,  so 
tbe  ctuTcut  of  the  flood  set  in  close  by  the  sliore  of  the  north  side;  and  thai  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  to  tbe  north  side  of  the  island  in  my  return,  and  I 
should  do  well  enough.  tv    . 

Encouraged  with  this  observation,  I  resolved,  the  Mit  morning,  to  tot  oflt  arstti 
tbe  first  of  the  tide;  and  reposing  myself  for  the  night  in  my  canoe,  under  tt"*' 
great  watch-coat  I  mentioned,  1  launched  out.  I  first  made  a  little  o  ~  *~ 
fall  north,  until  1  begun  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  current,  which  set  easti , 
which  carried  me  at  a  great  rate ;  and  yet  did  not  so  hurry  ma  a*  the  a  .__. 
00  the  south  side  had  done  before,  so  as  to  take  from  me  all  government  of  tbat  ' 
boat;  bat  having  a  strong  steerage  with  my  paddle,  1  vicut  directly  for  the  wreck, 
and  in  less  than  two  hour il  came  up  to  it. 


It  was  a  dismal  sight  to  look  at ;  the  ship,  which,  bv  its  building,  was  Spanish, 
stuck  fast,  jammed  in  between  two  rocks;  the  stem  and  quarter  of  her  were  beaten 
10  pieces  with  the  sea;  and  as  her  forecastle,  which  stuck  in  the  rocks,  had  ran  on 
wi th  great  violence,  htrmainmhst  Hud  fn  rema.it  were  brought  by  the  board,  that  is  to 
say,  broken  short  off;  but  her  bowsprit  was  sound,  and  tlte  head  and  bow  appeared 
finb.  When  I  came  close  to  her,  adog  appeared  upon  her,  whoseeing  me  coming, 
yelped  and  crieo  ;and  as  soon  as  1  called  him,  jumped  mtu  the  sea  tocurae  to  me;  1 
took  him  ino  the  boat,  but  found  him  almost  dead  with  hunger  and  thirst.  I 
gave  him  a  cake  of  my  bread,  and  lie  devoured  it  like  a  ravenous  wnlf  that  bad 
been  starving  a  fortnight  in  the  snow:  1  then  gave  the  poor  creature  some  fresh 
water,  with  which,  if  I  bad.  let  him,  lie  would  have  burst  himself.  After' 
this,  I  went  on  heard;  but  ilitt  first  sight  I  met  with  was  two  men  drowned  in  the 
cook-room  or  forecastle  of  the  ship,  with  their  arms  fast  about  one  a  nut  her.  I 
concluded  as  is-  indeed  proboWe,  thnt  when  the  ship  struck,  it  being  in  a  storm  the 
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fift  broke  so  high,  and  so  continually  ow  her,  that  the  men  wtre  notable  to  bear  it. 
|nd  were  strangled  with  the  constant  rushing  in  of  the  water,  as  mochas  if  they  heA 
Deen  under  water.  Betides  the  dog,  there  was  nothing  left  in  the  ship  that  bay) 
life,  nor  any  goods,  that  I  could  see,  but  what  were  spoiled  by  the  water*  Jberej 
were  some  casfc*  of  liquor,  whether  wine  or  brandy  I  knew  not,  which  lay  lower. 
Hi  the  bold,  and  which  the  water  being  ebbed  out,  I  could  see;  but  they  weg| 
too  big  to  meddle  with.  I  saw  several  chests,  which  I  believed  belonged  to  some) 
of  the  seamen;  and  1  got  two  of  them  into  the  boat,  without  examining  what  waa 
in  them.  Had  the  stern  of  the  ship  been  6xed,  and  the  forepart  broken  off,  1  am 
persuaded  I  might  have  made  a  good  voyage;  for,  by  what  I  found  io  these  twn> 
chests,  I  h«d  room  to  suppose  the  ship  had  a  great  deal  of  wealth  on  board; 
and,  if  1  may  guess  from  die  course  she  steered,  she  must  have  been  bound  from 
Buenos- Ayres  •  or  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  io  the  south  part  of  America,  beyond 
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*  Bcrxiros-AraES :— the  capital  city  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Paraguay,  is  situated  on 
the  tooth  side  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plat*,  m  latitude  34°  &  26*  S.  longitude  58*  Itf  38*  VT. 
iron  Greenwich,  according  to  the  Requisite-Tablet :  with  which  the  Connrimcncc  det» 
•nw,  (1806)  agrees  in  point  of  latitude,  bat  makes  the  longitude  7*  22f  mere  westerly. 
Baeuoa-Ayres  derives  its  name  from  the  salnbrity  of  its  atmosphere :  it  is  hounded  on 
its  eastern  side  by  a  small  river,  over  which  is  a  wooden  bridge :  the  northern  and  west- 
em  sides  are  surrounded  with  gardens  and  orange  groves,  enclosed  with  strong  hedges 
of  the  ejoe,  (see  p.  96)  and  the  prickly-pear.  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  face 
neat  lie  river,  stands  the  castle,  a  square  work  flanked  with  small  bastions ;  the  walls 
are  about  15  feet  high,  with  a  ditch  on  the  front  towards  the  town  only,  over  which  it 
*  draw-bridge.  In  this  fortress  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  governor.  The  great  square, 
Za  Piss**  serves  as  esplanade  to  detach  the  castle  from  the  town :  on  its  southern  side 
is  a  large  church  with  a  lofty  dome.  At  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  town  is  another 
extensive  opening  called  Plaza  de  Tons,  in  which  is  the  amphitheatre  for  the  favorite 
national  exhibition  of  boll-flghts.  The  houses  in  this  neighbourhood  are  substantial 
elevated  edifices,  and  their  roofs  surrounded  by  parapets  at  least  four  feet  high.  The 
streets  generally  intersect  each  other  at  right  ancles.  This  place  has  been  recently 
brought  into  notice  by  the  easy  success  of  a  small  english  expedition  seut  against  it 
from  the  Cape  of  Good-hope  in  1606 ;  •  success  remarkably  contrasted  with  its  no  less 
easy  loss  a  few  months  afterwards;  and  the  inglorious  failure  of  an  attempt  to  recover 
possession  of  it  the  following  year;  the  result  of  which  was  a  treaty  between  the  English 
and  the  Spaniards,  dated  7tb  July  1807,  to  evacuate  the  shores  of  the  river  Plata 
within  a  limited  period,  which  was  accordingly  done;  and  thus  terminated  disastrously 
an  unauthorised  enterprise  from  which  the  british  nation  was  misled  to  expect  too  much ; 
and  which  affords  practical  demonstration  that  an  army  of  stags  commanded  bra  lion,  is 
more  formidable  than  an  army  of  lions  commanded  by  a  stag.  See  jBahal  ChroHtxU  ; 
xvi,  2  16  where  is  a  chart  and  descriptive  account  of  the  river,  249,  573 ;  xvii,  506 : 
zviii,  236.  The  rio  deMt  Plata  (or  Silver  river)  is  very  shallow  near  the  city :  vessels 
Of  burthen  cannot  approach  nearer  than  three  leagues  but  unload  at  a  bay  called 
ensenada  de  Barragon ;  from  whence  their  cargoes  arc  conveyed  in  small  craft.  Baenos* 
Ayres  derives  its  great  wealth  from  being  the  intermediate  repository  for  the  precious 
metals  which  are  forwarded  through  it  to  Spain,  as  well  as  for  the  merchandise  from 
the  latter  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  most  of  her  colonies  southward  of  the  equator. 
It  is  dimcult  to  state  the  exact  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  drawn  by  Spain  from  her 
colonial  mines:  but  Milbur*  (Oriental  Commerce:  i,  31,)  states  that  according  to 
official  registers,  the  following  coinage  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1790 :-» 

Mints  Gold  Silver  Total 

Mexico 698,044 17.455,644 18,063,688. 

Lima 821,168 4,341,071 6,162,239. 

Potosi 299,846.. „ 3,988,176 4,288,022. 

St.Iago 721,754 146,132 867,886. 

Dollars  2,470,812 23,911,023 28.381,835. 

If  Io  the  above  sums  he  added  the  value  fabricated  into  etensils  and  ornaments,  and 
the  quantity  exported  clandestinely  without  coinage,  the  annual  produce  may  be 
estimated  at  an  average  of  9  millions  sterling.  From  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
province  commerce  is  dull!  the  charges  uncertain,  and  the  result  subject  te  many  risk* 
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BrasH,  t6  the  Havinhi,*  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ;  and  so  perhaps  to  Spain.  Sbt 
had,  no  doubt,  a  great  treasure  in  her,  but  of  no  use,  at  that  time,  to  any  body  } 
and  what  became  of  her  crew,  I  then  knew  not. 

I  found  besides  these  chests,  a  little  cask  full  of  liquor,  of  about  twenty  gallons, 
which  I  got  into  my  boat  with  much  difficulty.  There  were  several  muskets  in 
die  cabin,  and  a  great  powder-horn,  with  about  four  pounds  of  powder  in  it ;  at 
for  the  muskets,  I  had  no  occasion  for  them,  so  I  left  them,  but  took  the  powder* 
horn.  I  took  a  fire-shovel  and  tongs,  which  I  wanted  extremely ;  as  also  two 
little  brass  kettles,  a  copper  pot  to  make  chocolate,f  and  a  gridiron;  and  with 

hi      I        ■  ■  ....  .,-■■,  I.  '■■.■■■■■■!  — 

•Hatappa  :— 4he  maritime  metropolis  of  Cuba,  one  of  the  four  large  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  which  are  strictly  and  correctly  denominated  "  leeward;"  the  name 
of  this  island  is  stated  by  B.  Edwabos,  to  be  primitive  or  vernacular:  it  was  first  cir- 
cumna-igeted  in  1508.  The  geographical  site  of  the  Havanna  according  to  the  JUguuit* 
Tkblcs.  is  in  latitude  «S°  11'  52*  N.  longitude  83°  8'  36"  W.  from  Greenwich.    By  the 

^^         a  4VS  •  >       4  >  a  *  v  av*v  •      ■         ^  .aA     .  aj   «*  •     •         a  *  *  a  •_ 


Florida,  and  so  situated  that  with  the  known  permanency  of  winds  and  currentsin  that, 
quarter,  it  any  be  said  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  gnlph  so  named.    The  har- 
bour is  stated  in  the  Gazetteer  to  have  been  originally  called  the  port  of  Carenasj 
it  is  formed  by  the  extended  mouths  of  the  river  Lagida.    The  entrance  is  by  a  channel, 
of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  but  so  narrow  ai  to  present  preat  difficulty  of  access  to 
any  enemy,  though  of  safe  navigation ;  for  if  a  ship  keeps  in  mid-channel  so  as  to  avoid, 
a  small  shoal  that  extends  a  little  way  from  each  point  at  tbe  entrance  there  ceo  be  no*' 
danger;  when  in,  the  general  depth  of  water  is  6  fathoms  soft  oote,  and  with  space 
enough  to  accommodate  a  thousand  vessels  commodiously,  so  that  it  is  justly  deemed 
one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  known  world.    The  Havanna  ii  18  leagues  from  Cape  do 
Sed,  the  most  northern  promontory  of  Cuba;  and  about  50  leagues  from  Cape  St.' 
Antonio  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.    The  Havanna  was  reduced  by  the  English 
in  1762,  but  restored  to  Spain  at  the  general  peace  of  1763.    For  particular  directions 
how  to  sail  into  the  Havanna;  see  Jfta&ftl  Gfctonicfc:  ixt*  86.    For  a  plate  and  des- 
criptive account  xviii,  39?. 

f  Chocolate  :— a  kind  of  cake,  or  confection,  prepared  of  certain  drugs ;  the  basis 
or  principal  whereof,  is  the  cacao-nut.  The  name  chocolate  is  also  given  to  a  drink, 
prepared  from  tins  cake,  of  a  dusky  colour,  soft,  and  oily;  usually  drank  hot,  and 
esteemed  not  only  a  very  nourishing  food,  but  also  a  good  medicine,  for  keeping  up  the 
warmth  of  the  stomach,  and  assisting  digestion.  Although  this  useful  and  valuable 
preparation  is  in  a  great  measure  familiarly  known  to  most  readers  as  an  article  of 
diet  and  commerce,  yet  there  are  some  details  in  its  manipulation  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  not  so  generally  diffused.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first  who  brought 
chocolate  into  use  in  Europe;  and  that  perhaps  as  much  out  of  interest,  to  have 
tbe  better  market  for  their  cacao- nuu,  vanilla,  and  other  drugs  which  their  West 
Indies  furnish,'  and  which  enter  the  composition  of  chocolate  as  out  of  regard  to  those 
extraordinary  virtues  which  their  authors  so  amply  attribute  to  it.  The  qualities  above 
mentioned  are  all  that  the  generality  of  physicians,  and  others,  allow  it.  The  original 
manner  of  making  it,  first  used  by  the  Spaniards,  was  very  simple,  and  the  same  with 
that  in  use  among  the  indigenous  Americans?  they  only  used  cacao-nut,  maise,  and 
raw  sugar,  as  expressed  from  the  canes,  with  a  little  achitfl,  or  roCou,  to  give  it  a 
colour:  of  these  four  drugs,  ground  between  two  stones,  and  mixed  together  in  a 
Certain  proportion,  they  made  a  kind  of  bread,  which  served  them  equally  for  solid 
food,  and  for  drink;  eating  it  dry  when  hungry,  and  steeping  it  in  hot  water  when 
thirsty.  This  drink  the  Mexicans  called  chocolate,  from  ckacao,  sound  ;  and  alte  or  of  ft, 
water;  o.  d.  water  that  makes  a  noise  t  from  the  noise  made  in  the  water  by  the 
instrument  used  to  mill  and  prepare  the  liquor.  But  the  Spaniards  and  other  nations, 
afterwards  added  a  number  of  other  ingredients  to  the  composition  of  chocolate ;  all 
of  which  however,  vtfnilla  alone  excepted,  spoil,  rather  than  mend  it.  Tbe  method 
of  making  chocolate  now  in  use  among  the  Spaniards  ot  Mexico  is  thus :— The  fruit 
being  gathered  from  the  cacao  tree,  is  dried  in  the  son,  the  kernel  taken  out,  and 
roasted  at  the  fire,  in  an  iron  pan  pierced  full  of  boles ;  then  pounded  in  a  mortar ; 
then  groand  os  a  marble  stone^  with  a  grinder  of  the  same  matter,  until  it  be  brought 
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this  cargo  and  the  dog,  I  came  away,  the  tide  beginning  to  make  home  again f 
and  the  same  evening,  about  on  hour  within  night,  I  reached  the  island  again, 
weary  and  fatigued  to  the  last  degree.  T  reposed  that  night  in  tlie  boat;  an  in 
the  morning  I  resolved  to  harbour  what  I  had  got  in  my  new  cave,  and  not 
carry  it  liome  to  my  castle.  After  refreshing  myself,  1  got  all  my  cargo  oa 
shore,  and  began  to  examine  tlie  particulars.  The  cask  of  liquor  I  found  to 
be  a  kind  of  rum,  but  not  such  as  we  had  at  Brazil,  and,  in  a  word,  not  at  all 
good ;  but  when  I  came  to  open  the  cheats,  I  found  several  things  of  great  use  to 
me ;  for  example ;  I  found  in  ouea  fine  case  of  bottles,  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and 
tilled  with  cordial  waters,  tine  and  very  good ;  the  bottles  held  about  three  pint* 
each,  and  were  tipped  with  silver.  I  found  two  pots  of  very  good  sxiccmdes,  or 
sweetmeats,  so  fastened  also  on  the  top,  that  the  salt  water  bad  not  hurt  them 
and  two  more  of  the  same,  which  the  water  had  spoiled.  I  found  some  very 
good  shirts,  which  were  very  welcome  to  me;  and  about  a  dosen  and  a  half  of 
white  linen  handkerchiefs  and  coloured  neckcloths;  the  former  were  also  very 
welcome,  being  exceeding  refreshing  to  wipe  my  face  in  a  hot  day.  Besides  this, 
when  I  came  to  the  till  in  the  chest,  I  found  there  three  great  liags  of  pieces 
df  eight,  which  held  about  eleven  hundred  pieces  in  all ;  and  in  one  of 
them,  wrapped  op  in  paper,  six  doubloons,*  ana  some  small  bars  or  wedges  of 

iato  the  consistence  of  a  paste;  mixing  with  it  more  or  less  sugar,  as  it  it  required 
to  be  mdre  or  less  sweet.  In  proportion  as  the  paste  advances,  they  add  some  long 
pepper,  a  little  eeAiefi,  and,  lastly,  vanilla :  some  add  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  anis ; 
and  those  who  love  perfumes,  musk  and  ambergris.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  Mexican 
chocolate,  in  the  composition  whereof  there  enter  almonds  and  6lberts;  but  it  is  rather 
to  spare  the  cacao,  than  to  render  the  chocolate  better ;  accordingly,  this  is  looked  on 
as  sophisticated  chocolate,  ficc.  Chocolate  made  in  Spain  diners  somewhat  from  that 
snade  in  Mexico:  for  besides  the  drugs  used  in  this  last,  the  usual  method  and  proporV 
fjons  at  Madrid,  is,  to  add  unto  an  hundred  kernels  of  cacao,  two  grains  of  cMe  (or 
Mexican  pepper),  or  in  lieu  thereof  Indian  pepper ;  a  handful  of  anis,  as  many  flowers, 
called  by  the  natives  viHacuxtlidct  (or  little  ears),  six  white  roses  in  powder ;  a  little 
maehutia;  apod  of  campechi ;  two  drachms  of  cinnamou,  a  doxen  almonds,  and  as 
many  haxel  nuts ;  with  achiotl  enough  to  give  it  a  reddish  tincture;  the  sugar  and 
■vanilla  are  mixed  at  discretion;  as  also  the  musk  and  ambergris.  They  frequently 
^rork  their  paste  with  orange-water,  which  they  think  gives  it  a  greater  consistence 
and  firmness.  The  paste  is  usually  made  up  into  cakes,  sometimes  into  large  rolls; 
and  sometimes  the  cakes  are  made  up  of  pure  chocolate,  without  any  admixture ;  those 
who  use  it  being  to  add  what  quantity  they  please  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  vanilla, 
when  in  the  water.  In  England,  the  chocolate  is  chiefly  made  thus  simple  and 
ijamixed,  (though  perhaps  not  always  unadulterated)  of  the  kernel  of  the  cacao; 
excepting  that  often  sugar,  and  sometimes  vanilla  is  added;  any  other  ingredients 
being  scarcely  known  among  us.  The  newest  chocolate  is  estetmed  the  best;  the 
drug  never  keeping  well  above  two  years,  but  usually  degenerating  before  that  time. 
It  is  to  be  kept  in  brown  paper,  put  up  in  a  box ;  and  that  in  another,  in  a  dry  place. 
Mr.  Hi* lb r,  an  ingenious  electrician,,  has  discovered  that  chocolate  fresh  from  the 
suill,  as  it  cools  in  the  tin -pans,  into  which  it  is  received,  becomes  elcctiical;  and  that 
it  retains  this  property  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  turned  out  of  the  pan  but  soon 
loses  it  by  handling.  (PbiL  Tratu.  vol.  Ixvti.)  The  manners  of  preparing  the  mass 
into  a  liquor,  with  the  proportions  are  various ;  ordinarily,  the  chocolate  is  boiled  in 
-water,  sometimes  in  milk;  and  sometimes  by  good  economists,  in  water-gruel;  when 
boiled,  it  is  milled,  or  agitated  with  a  wooden  machine  for  the  purpose,  and  boiled 
again,  till  it  be  of  the  proper  consistence  for  drinking ;  then  sugared,  if  the  mass  were 
.  pure ;  then  milled  afresh  and  poured  off.  Note,  the  best  chocolate  is  that  which 
dissolves  en t inly  in  the  water ;  leaving  no  ground  or  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  The  Spaniards  esteem  it  the  last  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  man  to  be  reduced 
to  want  clwcolate,  they  are  seldom  known  to  leave  it,  even  for  liquors  that  will 
intoxicate. 

*  Doubloox  .* — a  Spanish  and  a  Portuguese  coin ;  being  the  double  of  a  pistole,  and  of 
which  the  proper  name  isdmbUn,  There  are  also  double  doubloons  formerly  current  among 
us  for  three  puuuds  twelve  shillings.    In  Ihe  Spanish  colonics  accoiupis  are  kept  in  jttsai 
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gold ;  *  I  suppose  thajr  mightall  weigh  near  a  pound.  In  the  otber -chart  were  some 
clothes,  although  of  little  value;  but  by  the  circumstances,  it  mast  have  belonged  to 
the  gunner's  mate,  though  there  was  no  powder  in  it,  except  two  pounds  of  fine 
glazed  powder,  in  three  small  flasks,  kept  I  suppose,  for  charging  their  fowling- 
pieces  on  occasion.  Upon  the  whole,  I  rot  very  little  by  this  voyage  that  was 
of  any  use  to  roe;  for,  as  to  the  money,  I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it; 
is  was  to  me  as  the  dirt  under  my  feet;  and  I  would  have  given  it  all  for  three 
or  four  pair  of  English  shoes  and  stockings,  which  were  things  I  greatly  wanted, 
■  ■      i  ■  .  ■  1 1   .  ■  ■ 

of  8  reels,  (royals,)  tu  Mi  tided  into  16  parts,  and  farther  into  34  maravedU,  The  gold 
coins  are  doubloons  of  8  escudot,  with  halves  and  quarters  in  proportion.  The  silver 
coins  are  pesos  (or  dollars)  mcxicanot  of  8  rcali,  with  halves,  quarters,  eighths  (reo/f) 
and  sixteenths.    (Milburn  :  Oriental  Commerce.) 

Gold  i— in  the  chemical  arrangement  of  metals  stands  at  the  head  of  those  of  the 
first  class,  which  from  having  the  property  of  being  extended  under  the  hammer  are 
termed  malleable.    Gold  may  be  melted  by  a  moderate  red  heat ;  and  when  the  heat 
is  greatly  encreased,  the  metal  is  in  part  volatilised.    Pure  gold  is  not  oxydised  by 
exposure  to  heat  with  the  access  of  air.    It  is  not  acted  on  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or 
muriatic  acid,  even  at  the  boiling  temperature ;  it  is,  however,  dissolved  by  nitro-mofi- 
atie  acid,  and  also  by  the  oxygenized -muriatic  acid.    A  thin  sheet  of  gold  introduced 
into  the  latter  acid  when  in  a  gaseous  state  takes  fire  and  burns.    The  nitro-ssariate  of 
'gold  gives  a  purple  stain  to  the  skin,  and  is  susceptible  of  crystalisatioa.    It  is  decom- 
posed by  alkalis.    A  solution  of  pore  ammonia  separates  an  oxide  of  gold,  and  .a  portion 
of  ammonia  uniting  with  the  oxide  forms  a  compound  which  detonates  very  loudly  in 
a  gentle  heat,  and  is  termed  "  fulminating  gold."    To  obtain  this  compound,  add  a 
solution  of  ammonia  to  diluted  muriate  of  gold ;  a  precipitate  wiU  appear,  which  will 
be  re-dissolved  if  too  much  alkali  be  used.    Let  the  liquid  be  filtered,  and  wash  the 
sediment  which  remains  on  the  filter  with  several  portions  of  warm  water.    Dry  it  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  without  any  artificial  heat;  and  preserve  it  in  a  bottle  clear  d,  toot  by 
a  glass  stopper  but  merely  by  a  cork.    A  small  portion  of  this  powder  less  than  a  grain 
In  weight,  being  placed  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  held  over  alighted  candle,  explodes 
violently.    This  detonation  is  explained  as  follows:— Fulminating  gold  is  composed  of 
an  oxide  of  that  metal  combined  with  ammonia:  when  its  temperature  is  raised  the 
ammonia  is  decomposed ;  the  hydrogen  of  the  alkali  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  ib« 
oxide,  and  reduces  the  gold  to  a  metalic  state;  axotic  gas  and  probably  aqueous  vapour 
are  liberated  in  a  highly  expanded  state ;  the  violent  impulse  of  these  aeriform  products 
on  the  surrounding  atmosphere  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  loud  noise  attending  the 
explosion  of  this  compound.    TJie  solution  of  gold  is  also  decomposed  by  certain  com* 
bnstible  bodies,  which  attract  the  oxygen  from  the  gold,  and  render  it  insoluble. 
(The  nitro-moriate  of  gold  employed  in  such  experiments  should  be  previously  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in  order  to  expel  the  superfluous  acid,  and  be  afterwards  re-dissolved  in 
distilled  water.)     Into  a  dilute  solution  of  gold  contained  in  a  glass  jar,  put  a  long 
narrow  slip  of  charcoal,  and  expose  the  wbole  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun.    The  gold 
will  be  revived  and  will  appear  on  the  charcoal  in  a  metalic  state,  exhibiting  a  beautiful 
appearance.    The  same  change  ensues  without  light  if  the  solution  be  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  212  degrees.     Again,  moisten  a  piece  of  white  taffeta  ribband  with 
the  dilnte  solution  of  gold,  and  expose  it  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  from  iron  filings 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  :  the  gold  will  be  reduced,  and  the  ribband  be  gilt  with  the 
metal:  by  means  of  acamelVhair  pencil  the  gold  may  be  so  applied  as  to  exhibit  regular 
figures  when  reduced.    The  same  experiment  may  be  repeated,  substituting  phospbor- 
eted  hydrogen  for  common  hydrogen  gas.     Gold  is  precipitated  from  muriatic  acid* 
in  a  metalic  form,  by  a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron.     When  a  sheet  of  tin  is  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  nitro-muriate  of  gold,  the  oxide  of  gold  is  precipitated  of  a  purple 
colour  and  when  scraped  off  and  collected  forms  the  "  purple  powder  of  Cassius,"  much 
employed  in  enamelling.    The  same  precipitate  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
gold  with  a  solution  of  tin  in  muriatic  acid.    Gold  is  precipitated  from  its  solvent  by 
ether ;  but  the  oxide  of  gold  is  instantly  re-dissolved  by  the  etlicr,  and  forms  the  ethe- 
rial  solution  of  gold,    Sulphurets  of  alkalis  unite  with  gold  both  in  the  dry  and  the 
humid  way:  to  exhibit  this,  some  leaf-gold  may  be  digested  with  heat  in  a  solution  of 
sol p buret  of  potash.    The  methods  of  purifying  gold,  by  the  operations  of  cupehng 
and  quartation,  would  lead  into  details  too  long  for  the  design  of  this  uoie. 
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Hut  had  none  on  ray  feet  for  many  years.  I  had  no*  indeed  got  two  pair  of 
shoes,  which  I  took  off  the  feet  of  the  two  drowned  men  whom  I  saw  in  the  wreck, 
and  I  found  two  pair  more  in  one  of  the.  chests,  which  were  very  welcome  to  me; 
bat  they  were  not  like  our  English  shoes,  either  for  ease  or  service*  being  rather 
what  we  call  pomps  than  shoes.  I  found  in  this  seaman's  chest  about  fifty 
pieces  of  eight  in  reals,  but  no  gold :  1  sopposed  this  belonged  to  a  poorer  man 
than  the  other,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  some  officer.  Well,  however,  I  l*Kg*4 
this  money  home  to  my  cave,  and  laid  it  up,  as  I  had  done  that  before  which 
1  brought  from  our  own  ship:  but  it  was  a  great  pity,  as  I  said,  that  the  other 
part  of  this  ship  had  not  come  to  my  share;  for  I  am  satisfied  I  might  hare 
loaded  my  canoe  several  tiroes  over  with  money ;  and,  thought  I,  if  I  ever  escape 
to  England,  it  might  lie  here  safe  enough  unriPl  may  come  again  and  fetch  it. 

Having  now  brought  oil  my  things  on  shore,  and  secured  them,  I  went  back 
unto  my  boat,  and  paddled  her  along  the  sliore  to  her  old  harbour,  where 
I  laid  her  up,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  my  old  habitation,  where  I  found 
evert  thing  safe  and  quiet.  I  began  now  to  repose  myself,  live  after  my  old 
fashion,  and  take  care  of  my  family  affairs ;  for  a  while,  I  lived  easy  enough*  only 
that  I  was  more  vigilant  than  I  used  to  be,  looked  out  ofteuer,  and  did  not  go 
abroad  so  much ;  and  if  at  any  time  I  did  stir  with  any  freedom,  it  was  always 
to  the  east  part  of  the  island,  where  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied  the  savages  never 
came,  and  where  I  could  go  without  so  many  precautions,  and  such  a  load  of 
arms  and  ammunition  as  I  always  carried  with  me,  if  I  went  the  other  way.  I 
lived  in  this  condition  near  two  years  more;  bot  mv  unlucky  head,  that  was 
always  to  let  me  know  it  was  born  to  make  my  body  miserable,  was  all  these  two 
years  filled  with  projects  and  designs,  how,  if  it  were  possible,  I  might  get  away 
from  this  island  :  for,  sometimes  1  was  for  making  another  voyage  to  the  wreck, 
though  my  reason  told  me  that  there  was  notliing  left  there  worth  the  basard  of 
ay  voyage  :  sometimes  for  a  ramble  one  way,  sometimes  anotlier  ;  and  I  believe 
verily,  if  I  had  bad  the  boat  that  I  went  from  Salee  in,  I  should  have  ventured 
to  sea,  bound  any  where,  I  knew  not  whither.  I  have  been,  in  all  my  circumstaa* 
ces,  a  memento  to  those  who  are  touched  with  the  general  plague  of  mankind^ 
whence,  for  ought  I  know,  one  half  of  their  miseries  flow ;  I  mean  that  of  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  station  wherein  nature  hath  placed  them:  for,  not  to 
look  back  upon  my  primitive  condition,  and  the  excellent  advice  of  mv  father, 
the  opposition  to  which  was,  as  1  may  cull  it,  my  original  sin,  mv  subsequent 
mistakes  of  the  same  kind  had  been  the  means  of  my  coming  into  tnis  miserable 
condition  ;  for  had  that  providence,  which  so  happily  seated  roe  at  Brazil,  blessed 
me  with  confined  desires,  and  I  could  have  been  contented  to  have  gone  oo 
gradually,  I  might  have  l»een,  by  this  time,  I  mean  in  the  time  of  my  being  in  this 
island,  one  of  the  most  considerable  planters  iu  Brazil;  nay,  lam  persuaded, 
that  by  tlie  improvements  I  bad  made  in  that  little  time  I  lived  there,  and 
the  increase  1  should  probably  have  made  if  I  had  remained!  I  might  have  been 

worth  an  hundred  thousand  nioidors  *  and  what  business  had  I  to  leave  a  settled 

— —  -       -  ■        ■  ,        -   . .        . 

•Moidou: — the  english  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  ntoafo-d'arv,  of  which  the 
spelling  is  sometimes  still  farthe r  corrupted  into  moidorf .  This  is  a  gold  coin,  to  estimate 
the  value  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  in  Portugal  and  its  colonies,  accompts 
are  kept  in  rta$  and  mii-reas :  1000  of  the  former  making  1  of  the  latter,  ss  it's  name 
implies.  They  are  separated  in  expressing  suras  thus:  166,t08t=166  mtf-rVas,  f06  re*«i 
The  mccda-d*  oro  contains  4,000  rial ;  its  weight  i£=6df,  Sfgrt .  its  current  value  b  If.  7#. 
sterling:  it's  intrinsic  value=l/.  6*.  114.  The  Portuguese  have  besides  in  fold  the 
coin  fo  familiarly  known  to  tneichants  and  mariners  under  the  title  of**  doubloon9  or 
"  double- Jo."  containing  9  J<Hurne»=1>,800  r£ms  which  passes  current  at  St.  Its.  ster- 
ling. We  likewise  often  read  in  their  financial  statements  of  Crusmdoi ;  which  Mii.auaNt 
states  to  exist  both  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to  contain  480  r£a$.  (jBkob&l  Gfjromrtf :  xxi, 
589.^0 UTHHia  estimates  the  re*«  at£&  of  a  penny  sterling ;  and  the  miLri*  at  b$.  ?&d. 
Merlntg.  Informing  the  preceding  estimates,  told  is  calculated  at  the  standard  price  of 
M.  17«.  lofc/.  per  ounce  ;  silver  at  5§.  *2**.— Money  has  been  aptly  termed :  u  i'irwu* 
UUi  el  •momentum  paciij* 
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fortune,  a  wett-itocked  plantation,  improving  and  increasing),  to  turn  supercargo* 
to  Guinea  Co  fetch  negros,  when  patience  and  time  would  have  to  increased  our 
stock  at  home,  that  we  could  have  bought  them  at  our  own  door  from  those) 
whose  business  it  was  to  fetch  them ;  and  although  it  had  cost  us  something  more) 
Tet  the  difference  uf  that  price  was  by  no  means  worth  saving  at  so  great  a 
hazard  ?  But  as  this  is  usually  the  fate  of  young  heads,  so  reflection  upon  the 
fully  of  it  b  as  commonly  the  exercise  of  more  years,  or  of  the  deai^botfeM 
experience  of  time :  thus  it  was  with  me  now  ;  and  yet  so  deep  had  the  mistake 
taken  root  in  my  temper,  that  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  in  my  station,  but  wai 
continually  poring  upon  the  means  and  possibility  of  my  escape  from  this  place  t 
and  that  I  may,  with  the  greuter  pleasure  to  the  reader,  bring  on  the  remaining 
part  of  my  story,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  some  account  of  my  first  con- 
ceptions on  the  subject  of  this  foolish  scheme  for  my  escape,  and  hew,  and  upon 
what  foundation,  I  acted. 

I  am  now  to  be  supposed  retired  into  my  castle,  after  my  late  voyage  to  the 
wreck,  my  frigate  luid  up  and  secured  under  water,  as  usual,  and  my  condition 
restored  to  what  it  was  before  ;  I  had  more  wealth,  indeed,  than  I  had  before, 
but  was  not  at  all  the  richer ;  for  I  had  no  more  use  for  it  than  the  Peruvians  had 
before  tky  Spaniards  came  among  them.  It  was  one  of  the  nights  in  the  rainy 
season  in  March,  the  four  and  twentieth  year  of  my  first  setting  foot  in  this  island 
of  solitude,  I  was  lying  in  my  bed,  awake;  very  well  in  health,  had  no  pain,  nodistem* 
per,  no  uneasiness  of  body,  nor  any  uneasiness  of  mind,  more  than  ordinary,  bu| 
could  by  no  means  clo*e  ray  eyes,  that  is,  so  as  to  sleep  ;•  no  not  a  wink  all  night 

—         -j  -i  r  it-  ' ** ■ r  ■    m  — 

*  Slsip  : — that  state  wherein  the  body  appearing  perfectly  at  rest*  external  objects 
move  the  organs  of  sense  as  usually  without  exciting  the  usual  sensations.  Sleep,  ac* 
cording  to  Rohavlt,  consists  in  a  scarcity  of  spirits,  which  occasions  the  orifices  or  pores 
of  the  nerves  in  the  brain,  whereby  the  spirits  used  to  flow  into  the  nerves,  being  no 
longer  kept  open  by  the  frequency  of  the  spirits,  to  shut  of  themselves.  For,  this  being 
supposed,  as  soon  as  the  spirits,  now  in  the  nerves,  shall  be  dissipated,  the  capillamenta 
of  those  nerves,  having  no  supplement  of  new  spirits,  will  become  lax,  and  cohere  as  if 
cemented  together ;  and  so  be  unfit  to  convey  any  impression  to  the  brain :  besides, 
tee  muscle*,  being  now  void  of  spirits,  will  be  unable  to  move,  or  even  to  sustain  the 
members :  thus  will  sensation  and  motion,  be  both  for  the  time  destroyed.  Sleep  is 
broken  off  unnaturally  when  any  of  the  organs  of  sense  are  so  briskly  acted  on  that 
the  action  is  propagated  to  the  brain  for,  upon  this,  the  few  spirits  remaining  in  the 
brain  are  all  called  together,  and  unite  their  forces  to  unlock  the  pores  of  the  nerves, 
etc.  But  if  no  object  should  thus  affect  the  organ,  yet  sleep  would  in  some  rime  be 
broken  off  naturally ;  for  the  quantity  of  spirits  generated  in  sleep  would  at  length 
be  so  great,  that  stretching  out  the  orifices  of  the  nerves,  they  would  open  themselves 
a  passage.  With  regard  to  medicine,  sleep  is  defined,  by  Bosrha  ave,  to  be  that  state  of 
the  medulla  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  nerves  do  not  receive  so  copious,  nor  so  forcible 
an  influx  of  spirits  from  the  brain,  as  is  required  to  enable  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
voluntary  motion,  to  perform  their  offices.  The  immediate  cause  hereof  appear*  to  be 
the  scarcity  of  animal  spirits,  which  being  spent,  and  requiring  some  time  to  be  re* 
cruited,  the  minute  vessels,  before  iufiated,  become  flaccid,  and  collapse  ;  or  else,  it  is 
owing  to  such  a  pressure  of  the  thicker  blood  against  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  as  that 
the  medulla,  becoming  likewise  compressed  by  its  contiguity  with  the  cortex,  the 
passage  of  the  spirits  is  obstructed.  The  natural  cuu>e  of  sleep,  then,  is  any  thing 
that  may  contribute  to  these  two.  And  hence  its  effects  may  be  understood  :  for  in 
sleep  several  functions  are  suspended,  their  organs  and  muscles  are  at  rest,  and  the 
spirits  scarce  flow  through  them  ;  therefore  there  is  a  less  consumption  of  them  ;  but 
the  solid  villi  and  fibres  of  the  nerves  are  but  little  changed,  and  an  equilibrium  obtains 
throughout,  there  is  no  difference  of  pressure  on  the  vessels,  nor  of  velocity  in  the 
humours:  the  motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  arteries,  viscera,  &c.  is  increased.  The 
effects  of  which  are,  that  the  vital  humours  circulate  more  strongly  aud  equably 
through  the  canals,  which  are  now  freer,  laxer,  and  opener,  as  not  being  compressed 
by  the  muscles*  Hence,  the  blood  is  driven  less  forcibly,  indeed,  into  the  lateral 
vessels,  but  more  equably ;  and  through  the  greater  vessels  both  more  strongly,  and 
more  equably.    Thus  are  the  lateral  fibres  sensibly  filled!  as  being  less  traversed  and  tt 
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long,  otherwise  tlian  as  follows  : — It  is  impossible  to  set  down  the  ionmnmble 
crowd  of  thoughts  that  whirled  through  that  great  thorough-fare  of  the  brain,"  the 
memory,  in  this  night's  time:  I  ran  over  the  whole  history  of  my  rife  in  minia- 
ture, or  by  abridgment,  as  I  may  call  it,  to  my  coming  to  this  island,  and  also 
of  that  part  of  my  life  since  I  came  to  this  island.  In  my  reflections  upon  the 
•rate  of  my  case  since  I  came  on  shore  on  this  island,  I  was  comparing  the  happy 
posture  of  my  affairs  in  the  first  years  of  my  habitation  here,  compared  to  the 
life  of  anxiety,  fear  and  care  which  I  had  lived  in  ever  since  1  had  seen  the  print 
of  a  foot  in  the  sand  ;  not  that  I  did  not  believe  the  savages  had  frequented  the 
island  even  all  the  while,  and  might  have  been  several  hundreds  of  them  at  timet 
en  shore  there,  but  1  had  never  known  it,  nnd  was  incapable  of  any  apprehensi- 
ons about  it ;  my  satisfaction  was  perfect,  though  my  danger  was  the  same,  and 
I  was  as  happy  in  not  knowing  my  danger  as  if  1  had  never  really  been  exposed 
to  it.  This  furnished  my  thoughts  with  many  very  profitable  reflections,  and 
particularly  this  one :  How  infinitely  good  that  Providence  is,  which  has  provided, 
in  its  government  of  man,  such  narrow  bounds  to  his  sight  and  knowledge  of 
things  j  and  although  he  walks  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  dangers,  the  sight  of 
which,  if  discovered  to  him,  would  distract  his  mind  and  sink  his  spirits,  be  is 
kept  serene  and  calm,  by  having  the  events  of  things  hidden  from  bis  eyes,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  dangers  which  surround  him/ After  these  thoughts  had 
lor  some  time  entertained  me,  I  came  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  real  danger 
I  had  been  in  for  so  many  years  in  this  very  island,  and  now  I  bad  walked  about 
in  the  greatest  security,  and  with  all  possible  tranquility,  even  when  perhaps 
nothing  but  the  brow  of  a  bill,  a  great  tree,  or  the  casual  approach  of  night, 
bad  been  between  me  and  the  worst  kind  of  destruction,  that  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  canibals  and  savages  who  would  have  seised  on  me  with  the  same  view 
as  I  would  on  a  goat  or  a  turtle,  and  have  thought  it  no  more  a  crime  to  kill  and 
devour  me,  than  I  did  a  pigeon  or  curlew.  I  would  unjustly  slander  myself, 
if  I  should  say  I  was  not  sincerely  thankful  to  my  preat  Preserver,  unto  whose 
singular  protection  I  acknowledged,  with  great  humility,  all  these  unknown  deli- 
verances were  due. 

length  they  remain  at  rest,  with  the  juices  they  have  collected  :  and  hence  the  lateral 
adipose  cells  become  filled  and  distended  with  an  oily  matter.    By  tab  means  the 
circulation,  being  almost  wholly  performed  in  the  larger  blood-vessels,  becomes  gradu- 
ally slower,  and  at  length  scarce  sensible,  if  the  sleep  be  too  long  continued ;  thus,  ia 
moderate  sleep,  is  the  natter  of  the  chyle  best  converted  into  seram;  that  into  thinner 
humours ;  and  that  into  nourishment.    The  attrition  of  the  solid  parts  is  less  consider- 
able ;  the  cutaneous  secretion  is  increased,  nnd  all  the  rest  diminished.    The  parts 
worn  off  are  now  best  supplied  as  an  equable,  continual  repletion  restores  the  humours, 
and  repairs  the  solids,  the  preventing  and  disturbing  causes  being  then  at  rest.    In  the 
reran  time,  while  the  nutritious  matter  is  best  prepared,  there  is  an  aptitude  in  the 
vessels  to  receive,  and  the  humours  to  -enter,  and  the  means  of  application  and  con* 
sohdatioo,  are  at  liberty  :  hence  a  new  production  and  accumulation  of  animal  spirits, 
in  all  the  humours,  as  to    matter ;  and  in  the  minutest  vessels,  as  to  repletion  :  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  an  aptitude  for  waking,  and  an  inaptitude  for  sleep ;  so  that 
upon  the  first  occasion  the  man  awakes.    For  instances  of  extraordinary  sleep,  See 
PkiL  Train,  Abr.  vol.  v.  Mem,  Ac.  Abr.  vol.  iv.  Med.  01*.  vol.  1.    Some  of  the  more 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  sleep  yet  to  be  accounted  for,  are,  that  when  the  head 
is  hot,  and  the  feet  cold,  sleep  is  impracticable  :  that  spirituous  liquors  first  bring  on 
drunkenness,  then  sleep ;  that  perspiration,  during  the  time  of  sleep,  is  twice  as  great , 
as  at  other  times  ;  that,  upon  sleeping  too  long,  the  bead  grows  heavy,  the  senses  dull, 
the  memory  weak,  with  coldness,  pit  nit  outness,   an   indisposition  of  the  muscles  for 
motion,  and  a  want  of  perspiration ;  that  much  sleeping  will  sustain  life  a  long  time, 
without  either 'meat  or  drink;  that,  upon  a  laudable  sleep  there  alnays  folio*  s  an  ex- 
pansion of  all  the  muscles,  frequently  a  repeated  yawmjip,  and  the  muscle*  and  nerves 
acquire  a  new  agility  ;  that  foetuses  always  sleep ;    children  often ;   youth  more  than 
grown  persons;  they  more,  than  the  aged  ;  and  that  people,  recovering  from  violent 
wuttrapersj  sleep  mach  more  than  when  perfectly  in  atoka. 
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When  these  thoughts,  were  over,  tnv  bead  was  for  some  time  taken  op  in 
considering  the  nature  of  these  wretched  creatures,  I  mean  the  savages,  and  how 
it  came  to  pass  in  the  World,  that  tltc  wise  governor  of  all  things  should  give  op 
any  of  his  inafuun  to  such  inhumanity,  nay,  to  something  so  much  below  even 
brntalitj  itself,  as  to  devour  its  own  kiud :  but  as  this  ended  in  some  (at  that 
time  fruitless)  speculations,  it  occurred  to  me  to  inquire,  what  part  of  the  world 
these  wretches  lived  in  ?  How  far  off  the  coast  was  from  whence  they  came? 
What  they  ventured  over  so  far  from  home  for  ?  What  kind  of  boats  they  had  ? 
And  why  I  might  not  order  myself  and  my  business  so,  that  I  might  be 
as  able  to  go  over  thither  as  they  were  to  come  to  me  ? 

I  never  so  much  as  troubled  mvself  to  consider  what  I  should  do  with  myself 
when  I  went  thither ;  what  would  become  of  me,  if  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
savages ;  or  how  I  should  escape  from  them,  if  they  attacked  me  ;  no,  nor  so 
roach  as  bow  it  was  possible  for  me  to  reach  the  coast,  and  not  be  attacked  by 
some  or  other  of  them,  without  any  possibility  of  delivering  myself ;  and  if  I 
should  not  fall  into  their  hands,  what  I  should  do  for  provision,  or  whither  I 
should  bend  my  course :  none  of  these  thoughts,  I  say.  so  much  as  came  in  my 
Way ;  but  my  mind  was  wholly  bent  upon  the  notion  of  my  passing  over  in  my 
boat  to  the  main-land.  1  looked  upon  my  present  condition  as  the  most  miserable 
tliat  coold  possibly  be ;  that  I  was  not  able  to  throw  mvself  into  any  thing,  bot 
death,  toat  could  be  called  worse ;  and  if  I  reached  the  shore  of  the  main,  I 
might  perhaps  meet  with  relief,  or  I  might  coast  along,  as  I  did  on  the  african 
shore,  till  I  came  to  some  inhabited  country,  where  1  might  find  some  relief; 
and  alter  all*  perhaps,  I  might  fall  in  with  some  ship  that  might  take  roe  in  ;  and 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  could  bot  die,  which  would  pot  an  end  to  all 
these  miseries  at  once.  Pray  note,  all  this  was  the  fruit  of  a  disturbed  mind,  an 
impatient  temper,  made  desperate,  as  it  were,  by  the  long  continuance  of  my 
trouble^  and  the  disappointments  I  had  met  in  the  wreck  I  had  been  on  board 
of,  and  where  I  had  been  so  near  obtaining  what  I  so  earnestly  longed  for, 
that  is,  somebody  to  speak  to,  and  to  learn  some  knowledge  from  them  of  the 
place  where  I  was,  and  tbe  probable  means  of  my  deliverance.  I  was  agitated 
wholly  by  these  thoughts ;  all  my  calm  of  mind,  my  resignation,  and  waiting 
tlie  issue,  seemed  to  be  suspended ;  and  I  had,  as  it  were,  no  power  to  turn 
my  thoughts  to  any  thing  but  to  the  project  of  a  voyage  to  the  main ;  which  came 
upon  me  with  such  force,  and  such  an  impetuosity  of  desire,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  resisted. 

When  this  had  agitated  my  thoughts  for  two  hours  or  more,  with  such  violence 
that  it  set  my  very  blood  into  a  ferment,  and  my  pulse  beat  as  if  I  had  been  in 
a  fever,  merely  with  the  extraordinary  fervor  of  my  mind  about  it,  nature,  as  if 
I  had  been  fatigued  and  exhausted  with  the  very  thought  of  it,  threw  me  into 
a  sound  sleep.  One  would  have  thought  I  should  have  dreamed  of  it,  hut  I  did 
^jiot,  nor  of  any  thing  relating  to  it :  but  I  dreamed  that  as  I  was  going  out  in  the 
morning,  as  usual,  from  my  castle,  I  saw  upon  the  shore  two  canoes  ami  eleven 
savages  coming  to  land,  and  that  they  brought  with  them  another  tavngc,  whom 
they  wete  going  to  kill,  in  order  to  eat  him ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  savage 
that  they  were  going  to  kill  jumped  away,  and  run  for  his  life ;  and  I  thought, 
io  my  sleep,  that  he  came  running  into  my  little  thick  grove  before  my  fortifica- 
tion to  hide  himself;  and  that  I,  seeing  him  alone,  and  not  perceiving  that  the 
others  sought  him  that  way,  showed  myself  to  him,  and  smiling  upon  him,  en- 
couraged him  ;  that  he  kneeled  down  to  me,  seeming  to  pray  me  to  assist  him  ; 
upon  which  I  showed  him  my  ladder,  made  him  go  up,  and  carried  him  into  my 
cave,  and  he  became  my  servant;  and  that  as  soon  as  I  had  got  this  man,  I  said 
to  myself,  now  I  may  certainly  venture  to  the  main  land;  for  this  fellow  will 
serve  me  as  a  pilot,  and  will  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  whither  to  go  for  provisions, 
and  whither  not  to  go  for  fear  of  being  devoured ;  what  places  to  venture  into, 
and  what  to  shun.  I  waked  with  this  thought;  and  was  under  such  inexpressible 
impressions  of  joy  at  tbe  prospect  of  my  escape  in  jny  dream,  that  the  disap- 
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fwntmenB  which  I  felt  apon  coming  to  myself,  and  finding  that  k  was  no  taore 
than  a  dream,*  were  equally  extravagant  the  other  way,  and  threw  me  into  tt 
very  great  dejectioo  of  spirits.  However,  1  made  this  oondusioa ;  that  my  orily 
way  to  go  about  to  attempt  an  escape  was,  if  possible,  to  get  a  sarage  into  my 
possession ;  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  one  of  their  prisoners  whom  they  had 
-  —  --  — ■  -i 

*  Deki*  : — According  to  Wolfius  every  dream  tikes  its  rise  from  some  sensation* 
and  is  continued  by  the  succession  of  phantasm*  in  the  mind.  His  reasons'  are,  that 
when  we  dream  we  imagine  something,  or  the  mind  produce*  phantasms  j  bat  none 
can  arise  without  a  previous  sensation :  hence  neither  can  a  dream  arise  without  soma) 
previous  sensation.  He  observes  farther,  that  though  it  be  certain  *  priori,  from  the 
nature  of  the  imagination,  that  dreams  must  begin  by  soma  sensation,  yet  that  it  ia 
not  easy  to  confirm  this  by  experience ;  it  being  often  dUBcult  to  distinguish  those 
slight  sensations  which  give  rise  to  dreams,  from  phantasms,  or  objects  of  imagination. 
Yet  this  i*  not  impossible  in  some  cases,  as  when  the  weak  sensation  sufficient  to  giva 
rise  to  a  dream  gradually  becomes  stronger,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  it,  as  it  often  hap* 
pens  in  uneasy  and  painful  sensations.  (Wolf.  PtyckeL  Empir.  §  itS.)  The  series 
of  phantasms,  or  objects  of  imagination,  which  constitute  a  dream,  seem  to  be  suffici- 
ently  accounted  for  from  the  law  of  imagination,  or  of  association ;  although  it  may  be 
extiemely  difficult  to  assign  the  cause  of  every  minute  difference,  not  only  in  different 
subjects,  but  in  the  same,  at  different  times,  and  circamstances.  we  have  an 
essay  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Form  by,  in  the  Mem.  dcC  Acad,  de  Berlin :  wherein  ha 
expressly  adopts  Woiriua's  proposition  above  mentioned,  that  every  dream  begins  with 
a  sensatiou,  and  is  continued  by  a  series  of  acts  of  imagination,  or  phantasms ;  and 
that  the  cause  of  this  series  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  the  imagination.  &  natural* 
aosntmm  est,  initium  eooere  debet  per  legem  $entmt'u>Hit,  $  eem  tinea  it  per  legem  imoginmiiemK 
Hence  he  concludes  tliose  dreams  to  be  supernatural,  which  either  do  not  begin  by  sen* 
sation,  or  are  not  continued  by  the  law  of  the  imagination,  litis  opinion  is  as  antient  as 
AaisroTii,  who  expressly  asserted,  that  a  dream  is  only  the  faflr*t>«,  or  appearance 
of  things,  arising  from  tbeprevioos  motions  excited  in  the  brain,  and  remaining  after  the 
objects  are  removed.  Hoaais  has  adopted  this  hypothesis  s  he  ascribes  different 
dreams  to  different  distempers  of  the  body,  and  whimsically  enough  observes,  that 
lying  cold  breedeth  dreams  of  fear,  and  raiseth  the  thought  or  image  of  some  fearful 
object.  Thus  he  accounts  for  that  which  was  in  reality  the  waking  vision  of  Buutvs  ; 
which  addressed  him  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Philippi :  "  I  am,  Brutus ! 

thine  evil  genius ;  thou  shalt  see  me  again  near  Philippi."  And  Loess,  though 
he  does  not  expressly  declare  how  dreams  arc  excited  during  sleep,  seems  to  ascribe 
the  perfection  of  rational  thinking  to  the  body;  and  traces  their  origin  to  previous 
sensations,  when  he  says,  "The  dreams  of  sleeping  men  are  all  made  up  of  the 
waking  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  oddly  put  together."  He  urges  the 
incoherence,  frivolousness,  and  absurdity,  of  many  of  our  dreams,  as  well  as  the 
supposed  fact  that  some  persons  sleep  without  dreaming,  as  objections  to  the  notion 
thai  men  think  always  t  to  which  it  has  been  replied,  that  dreams  may  be  entirely, 
imperfectly,  or  not  at  all  remembered,  according  to  the  various  degrees  in  which  the 
nerves  arc  impressed  by  the  motion  given  to  the  animal  spirits  in  sleep,  (An ist.  de 
Jr. sown,  cap.  3.  Hobb.  Lev.  ii,  xiv.  Loess,  Ess.  ii.  Ace.  Watt's  Essay  ii,  Ace.)  Dr. 
Hartley  explains  all  the  phenomena  of  the  imagination  by  his  theory  of  vibrations 
and  associations.  Dreams  he  says,  are  nothing  but  the  imaginations  or  reverses  of 
sleeping  men,  and  they  are  deducible  from  three  causes,  sis.  the  impressions  and 
ideas  lately  received,  and  particularly  those  of  the  preceding  day,  the  state  of 
the  body,  and  particularly  of  the  stomach  and  brain,  and  association.  06s.  aa 
Men,  vol.  i.  Dfmccritos  and  Lucaxnus  accoont  for  dreams,  by  supposing  that 
sjiecires  and  simulacra  of  corporeal  things,  constantly  emitted  from  them,  and  floating  np 
and  down  in  the  air,  come  and  assault  the  soul  in  sleep.  (Licbetius  De  Rer.  Nat, 
jv.)  Those  who  have  maintained  the  essential  difference  between  soul  and  body 
have  solved  the  common  phenomena  of  dreams  by  the  unii.n  of  these  two  substance*, 
and  the  necessary  connection  arising  thence  between  idea*  in  the  mind,  and  certain 
motions  in  the  body»  or  in  those  parts  more  immediately  united  to  the  soul,  whilst 
others  who  have  denied  the  existence  of  matter,  account  for  them  in  the  tnmm 
manner  as  (or  our  other  ideas,  which  may  not  be  improperly  sailed  wabng 
dreams :  of  which  very  lively  hope  seems  to  be  one  sort. 
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were  extended  with  this  difficulty,  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  this  without 
attacking  a  whole  gang  of  them,  and  killing  them  all;  and  this  was  not  only  % 
very  desperate  attempt,  and  might  miscarry ;  butt .  on  the  other  hand,  I 
greatly  scrupled  the  lawfulness  of  it  to  myself;  and  my  heart  trembled  at  the) 
thoughts  of  shedding  so  much  blood,  although  it  was  for  my  deliverance.  IjnotdL 
not  repeat  toe  arguments  which  occurred  to  me  against  this,  they  being  the) 
fame  mentioned  before:  but  although  I  had  other  reasons  to  offer  now,  w.  thai 
those  men  were  enemies  to  my  life,  and  would  devour  me,  if  they  could ;  that 
it  was  self-preservation,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  deliver  myself  from  this  death* 
of  a  life,  and  was  acting  in  my  own  defence  as  much  as  if  they  were  actually 
astanlting  me,  and  the  Tike;  I  say,  though  these  things  argued  for  it,  yet  thi 
thoughts  of  shedding  human  blood,  even  for  my  deliverance  were  .very  terrible) 
to  me,  and  such  as  I  could  by  no  means  reconcile  myself  to  for  a  great  while* 
fsWever,  at  last,  after  many  secret  disputes  with  myself,  and  after  mat  per* 
etexitics  about  it  (for  all  these  arguments,  one  way  and  another,  struggled  in  mf 
bead  a  long  time),  the  eager,  prevailing  desire  of  deliverance  at  length  mastered 
all  the  rests  and  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  one  of  those  savages  into  mf 
bands,  coat  what  it  would.  My  neit  thing  was,  to  contrive  how  to  do  it;  ao4 
this  indeed  was  very  difficult  to  resolve  on ;  but  as  I  could  pitch  upon  no  probable} 
means  for  it,  so  1  resolved  to  put  myself  upon  the  watch,  to  see  them  when  they 
came  en  shore,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  event;  taking  such  measures  as  thi 
opportunity  should  present,  let  what  would  be. 

with  these  resolutions  in  my  thoughts,  I  set  myself  upon  the  scout  as  often  at 
possible,  and  indeed  so  often,  that  I  was  heartily  tired  of  it;  for  it  was  above} 
a  year  and  a  half  that  1  waited ;  and  for  great  part  of  that  time  went  out  to, 
Che  west  end,  and  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  island,  almost  every  day,  to 
look  for  canoes  but  none  appeared.  This  was  very  discouraging,  and  began  to 
trouble  me  much ;  though  I  cannot  say  that  it  did  in  this  case  (as  it  had  dona 
tome  time  before)  wear  off  the  edge  of  my  desire  to  the  thing;  but  the  longer  it 
teemed  to  be  delayed,  the  more  eager  I  was  for  it :  in  a  word,  I  was  not  at  first 
to  careful  to  shun  the  sight  of  these  savages,  and  avoid  being  seen  by  them,  as  I 
was  now  eager  to  be  upon  them.  Besides  I  fancied  myself  able  to  manage  one, 
nay,  two  or  three  savages,  if  I  had  them,  so  as  to  make  them  entirely  slaves  to 
me,  to  do  whatever  I  should  direct  them,  and  to  prevent  their  being  able  at  any 
tone  to  do  me  any  hurt.  It  was  a  great  while  I  pleased  myself  with  this  affair ; 
but  nothing  still  presented ;  all  my  fancies  and  schemes  came  to  nothing,  for 
ao  savages  came  near  me  for  a  great  while. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  I  entertained  these  notions  (and  by  long  musing 
bad,  as  it  were,  resolved  them  all  into  nothing,  fqr  want  of  an  occasion  to  pat 
them  into  execution),  I  was  surprised  one  morning  early,  with  seeing  no  less 
than  five  canoes  all  on  shore  together  on  my  side  the  island,  and  the  people  who 
belonged  to  them  all  landed,  and  out  of  my  sight.  The  number  of  them  broke 
all  my  measures ;  for  seeing  so  many,  and  knowing  that  they  always  came  four 
or  six,  or  sometimes  more,  in  a  boat,  I  could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  it,  or 
how  to  take  my  measures,  to  attack  twenty  or  thirty  men  single-handed ;  so  lav 
still  in  my  castle,  perplexed  and  discomforted :  however,  I  put  myself  into  aU 
the  same  postures  tor  an  attack  that  I  liad  formerly  provided,  and  was  just  ready 
for  action,  if  any  thing  had  presented.  Having  waited  a  good  while,  listening 
to  bear  if  they  made  any  noise,  at  length,  being  very  impatient,  I  set  my  guns 
at  the  foot  or  my  ladder,  and  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  by  my  two 
stages  as  usual ;  standing  so,  however,  that  my  head  did  not  appear  above  the 
bill,  so  that  they  could  uot  perceive  me  by  any  means.  Here  I  observed,  by 
die  help  of  my  perspective  glass,  that  they  were  no  less  than  thirty  in  number ; 
Chat  Utcy  had  a  fire  kindled,  and  that  they  had  meat  dressed.  How  they  hud 
cooked  it  1  knew  not,  or  what  ic  was ;  but  they  were  all  dancing  their  own  way , 
ia  1  know  not  huwmany  barbarous  gestures  and  figures  around  the  fire. 
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While  I  was  thus  looking  on  them,  I  perceived,  by  my  perspective,  two 
wretches  dragged  from  the  boats,  where,  it  seems,  they  were  laid  by,  mud  were 
now  brought  out  for  the  slaughter.  I  perceived  one  of  them  immediately  fall, 
being  knocked  down,  I  suppn.sc,  with  a  club  or  woodeo  sword,  for  thai  was 
their  way,  and  two  or  three  others  were  at  work  immediately,  cutting  hhn 
open  for  their  cookery,  while  the  other  victim  was  kfl  standing  by  himself,  until 
they  should  be  ready  for  him.  In  that  very  moment,  this  poor  wretch  seeing 
himself  a  little  at  liberty,  and  unbound,  nature  inspired  him  with  hopes  of  life ; 
he  started  away  from  them,  and  ran  with  incredible  swiftness  along  the 
sands,  directly  towards  rue,  I  mean  towards  that  part  of  the  coast  where  my 
habitation  was.  I  was  dreadfully  frightened,  I  must  acknowledge,  when  I  per* 
eeived  him  run  my  way,  and  especially,  when,  as  I  thought,  I  saw  him  pursued  by 
file  whole  body :  and  now  1  expected  that  part  of  my  dream  was  coming  to  pass, 
and  that  lie  would  certainly  take  sltelter  in  my  grove ;  but  I  could  not  depend, 
by  any  means,  upon  my  dream  for  the  rest  of  it,  that  the  other  savages  would 
Hot  pursue  him  thither,  and  find  ltim  there.  However,  I  kept  my  station, 
and  my  spirits  began  to  recover,  when  I  found  that  there  was  not  above  three 
men  that  followed  him ;  and  still  more  was  1  encouraged  when  I  found  that  he  out- 
stripped them  exceedingly  in  running,  and  gained  ground  of  them ;  so  that  if 
be  could  but  hold  it  for  half  au  hour,  I  saw  easily  he  would  fairly  get  away 
from  them  alt. 

There  was  between  them  and  my  castle  the  creek,  which  I  mentioned  often 
in  the  first  part  of  my  story,  when  I  landed  my  cargoes  out  of  the  ship ;  and 
this  I  saw  plainly  he  must  necessarily  swim  over,  or  the  poor  wretch  would  be 
taken  there:  but  when  the  savage  escaping  came  thither,  he  made  nothing  of  it, 
although  the  tide  was  then  up,  but  plunging  in,  swam  through  in  about  thirty 
strokes,  or  thereabouts,  landed,  and  ran  on  with  exceeding  strength  and  swift- 
ness. When  tlie  three  persons  came  to  the  creek,  I  found  that  two  of  them- 
could  swim,  but  the  third  could  not,  and  that,  standing  on  die  other  side  he, ' 
looked  at  the  others,  but  went  no  farther,  and  soon  after  went  softly  hack  again  ; 
which,  as  it  happened,  was  very  well  for  him  iu  tlie  end.  *  I  observed, 
that  tlie  two  who  swam  were  yet  more  titan  twice  as  long  swimming  over  the 
creek  as  the  fellow  was  that  (led  from  them.  It  came  now  very  warmly  upon 
sny  thouglits,  and  indeed  irresistibly,  that  now  was  tlie  time  to  get  me  a  servant, 
and  perhaps  a  companion  or  assistant,  and  that  I  was  called  plainly  by  Provi- 
dence to  save  this  poor  creature's  life.  I  immediately  ran  down  tlie  ladder  with 
mil  possible  expedition,  fetched  my  two  guns,  for  they  were  both  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladders,  as  I  observed  above,  and  getting  up  again  with  the  same  haste,  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  I  crossed  toward  the  sea,  and  having  a  very  short  cut,  and 
all  dowu  hill,  placed  myself  in  the  way  between  tlie  pursuers  and  the  pursued, 
hollowing  aloud  to  him  that  fled,  who,  looking  back,  was  at  first,  perha^a,  aa 
much  frightened  at  roe  as  at  them ;  but  I  beckoned  with  my  hum)  to  him  to 
come  back ,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  slowly  advanced  towards  the  two  that  fol- 
lowed ;  then  ruthing  at  once  upon  the  foremost,  I  knocked  him  down  with  the 
stock  of  my  piece*  I  was  loath  to  fire,  because  I  would  not  have  the  rest  bear; 
enough,  atthat  distance,  it  would  not  have  been  easily  heard,  and  being  out  of 
sight  of  the  smoke  too,  they  would  not  have  easily  known  what  to  make  of  it* 
Having  knocked  this  fcllow'dowu,  the  other  who  pursued  him  stopped,  s*  if  be 
bad  been  frightened,  and  I  advanced  apace  towards  hhn  t  but  as  I  came  nearer, 
I  perceived  presently  he  had  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  was  fitting  it  to  slwot  at  me; 
so  I  was  then  necessitated  to  shoot  at  him  first,  which  I  did,  and  killed  hhn  at 
the  first  shot.  The  poor  savage  who  (led,  but  had  stopped,  although  be  saw 
both  his  enemies  fallen  and  killed,  as  lie  thought,  yet  was  so  frightened  *  ith  >hc 
fire  and  noise  of  my  piece,  that  he  ttoud  ttock-stHl,  and  neither  came  forward 
nor  went  backward,  tlmugh  he  seemed  rather  inclined  s>till  to  fly,  than  to  cove 
on.  I  hollowed  again  to  him,  and  made  signs  to  come  forward,  which  he  easily 
understood,  and  came  a  little  way ;  then  stopped  again,  and  then f  little  farther. 
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and  flopped  again;  and  I  could  then  perceive  that  he  stood  trembling,  as  if  he 
kad  been  taken  prisoner,  and  had  just  been  to  be  killed,  as  his  two  enemies 
were.  I  beckoned  to  him  again  to  come  to  me,  and  gave  hint  all  the  signs  of 
encouragement  that  I  could  think  of ;  and  he  came  nearer  and  nearer,  kneeling 
down  every  tea  or  twelve  steps,  in  token  of  acknowledgment  for  saving  his  life* 
I  smiled  at  htm,  and  looked  pleasantly,  and  beckoned  to  him  to  come  still 
nearer :  at  length  he  came  close  to  me  ;  and  then  he  kneeled  down  again,  kissed 
the  ground,  and  laid  his  head  upon  che  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  foot,  sec 
my  foot  upon  his  bead ;  this,  it  seems,  was  in  token  of  swearing  to  be  mv 
flare  for  ever.  1  took  him  up,  and  made  much  of  him,  and  encouraged  him  all 
I  could.  /But  there  was  more  work  to  do  yet ;  for  I  perceived  the  savage  whom 
I  knocked  down  was  not  killed,  but  stunned  with  the  blow,  and  began  to  comet 
to  himself :  so  1  pointed  to  him,  und  showed  him  the  savage,  that  lie  was  not 
dead ;  upon  this,  ne  spoke  some  words  to  me,  and  though  I  could  hot  understand 
them  them,  yet  I  thought  they  were  pleasant  to  hear ;  for  they  were  the  first 
sound  of  a  man's  voice  that  1  had  heard,  my  own  excepted,  for  above  twenty-five 
vears.  But  there  was  no  time  for  such  reflections  now  ;  the  savage  who  was 
knocked  down  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  sit  up  upon  the  ground,  and  I  per* 
ejaived  that  my  savage  began  to  be  afraid  ;  but,  when  1  saw  that,  I  presented  ray 
other  piece  at  the  man,  as  if  I  would  shoot  him :  upon  this,  my  savage,  for  so 
I  call  him  now,  made  a  motion  to  me  to  lend  him  mv  sword,  which  hung  naked 
in  a  belt  bv  my  side,  which  I  did*  He  no  sooner  had  it,  but  he  runs  to  his 
enemy,  and*  at  one  blow,  cut  off  his  head  so  cleverly,  no  executioner  in  Germany 
could  have  done  it  sooner  or  better ;  which  I  thought  very  strange  for  one  who, 
I  had  reason  to  believe,  never  saw  a  sword  in  his  life  before,  except  their  owr 
wooden  swords :  however,  it  seems,  as  1  learned  afterwards,  tbey  make  their 
wooden  swords  so  sharp,  so  heavy,  and  the  wood  is  so  hard,  that  they  will  cut  off 
heads  even  with  them,  aye,  and  arms,  and  that  at  one  blow  too.  When  he  had 
done  this,  he  comes  laughing  to  me,  in  sign  of  triumph,  and  brought  roe  the 
sword  again,  and  with  abundance  of  gestures,  which  1  did  not  understand,  laid 
it  down  with  the  head  of  the  savage  that  he  had  killed,  just  before  me.  But  that 
which  astonished  him  most,  was  to  know  how  I  killed  the  other  Indian  so  far 
est;  so  pointing  to  him,  he  made  signs  to  me  to  let  him  go  to  him ;  so  I  bade  him  go, 
as  well  as  I  could.  When  he  came  to  him,  he  stood  like  one  amazed,  looking  at 
him,  turning  him  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  looked  at  the  wound  the 
bullet  had  made,  which  it  seems,  was  just  in  hi*  breast,  where  it  had  made  a 
hole,  and  no  great  quantity  of  blood  had  followed ;  but  he  had  bled  inwardly, 
for  be  was  quite  dead.  He  took  up  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  came  back ;  so  I 
tamed  to  go  away,  aud  lieckoued  him  to  follow  me,  making  signs  to  him  that  more 
might  come  after  them.  Upon  this,  he  made  signs  to  me  that  he  should  bury 
tnein  with  sand,  tlwt  they  might  not  be  seen  by  the  rest,  if  they  followed  ;  and 
to  I  made  signs  to  him  again  to  do  so.  He  fell  to  work,  and  in  an  instant,  he  had 
scraped  a  hole  in  the  sand  with  his  hands,  big  enough  to  bury  the  first  in,  and 
then  dragged  him  into  it,  and  covered  him ;  and  did  so  by  die  other  also  ;  £ 
believe  he  had  buried  them  both  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  calling  him 
away,  I  carried  him,  not  to  my  castle,  but  quite  away  to  my  cave,  on  the  farther 
part  of  the  island :  so  I  did  not  let  my  dream  come  to  pass  in  that  part,  wherein 
became  into  my  grove  for  shelter.  Here  I  gave  him  bread  and  a  bunch  of  raisins, 
tp  eat,  and  a  draught  of  water,  which  I  found  he  was  indeed  in  great  distress  for, 
by  his  running ;  and,  having  refreshed  him,  I  made  signs  for  him  to  go  and  lie 
down  to  sleep,  shewing  him  a  place  where  I  had  laid  some  rioe-straw,  and  a 
blanket  upon  it,  which  I  ased  to  sleep  upon  myself  sometimes  ;  so  the  poor  crea- 
ture lay  down,  and  went  to  sleep. 

lie  was  a  comely,  handsome,  fellow,  perfectly  well  made,  with  strait;  strong, 
limbs,  not  too  large,  tall,  and  well-shaped ;  and,  as  I  reckon,  about  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  had  a  very  gond  countenance,  not  a  fierce  and  surly  aspect,  but 
teemed  to  have  something  very  wauly  in  his  face ;  and  yet  he  had  all  the  sweet« 
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ml  softness  of  ah  European  in  his  countenance  too,  especially  when  'mj 
■M  Hit  hair  was  long  and  black,  not  curled  like  wool ;  hit  forehead  very 
Inch  aod  large ;  and  a  great  vivacity  and  sparkling  sharpness  io  his  eyes.  The 
colour  of  his  skin  was  not  quite  black*  but  very  tawny ;  and  yet  not  of  an  egry, 
>eBow9  nauseous  tawny*  as  the  Brazilians,  Virginians,  and  other  natives  of  Asae* 
lica  are,  butof  a  bright  kind  of  a  dun  or  olive  colour,  that  had  in  it  something  very 
agreeable,  though  not  very  easy  to  describe.  His  face  was  round  and  plump  j  Ins 
note  small,  not  net  like  the  negros ;  a  very  good  mouth,  tbiu  lips,  teeth  fine  and 
well-set,  and  at  white  at  ivory. 

After  he  had  slumbered,  rather  than  slept,  about  half  an  hour,  he  awoke  again, 
end  came  oat  of  the  cave  to  me,  for  I  had  been  milking  my  goats,  which  I  had  in 
ahe  enclosure  just  by :  when  he  espied  me,  he  came  running  to  me,  laying  himself 
down  again  upon  the  ground,  with  all  the  possible  signt  of  an  humble,  thankful, 
disposition,  making  a  great  many  antic  gestures  to  show  it.  At  last,  he  lays  hit 
bead  flat  upon  the  ground,  dose  to  my  foot,  and  sets  my  other  foot  upon  hie 
bead,  as  he  had  done  before  ;  and  after  this,  made  all  the  signs  to  me  of  subjec- 
tion) servitude,  and  submission,  imaginable,  to  let  me  know  bow  he  would  serve 
ate  to  long  at  he  lived „  I  understood  him  in  many  things,  and  let  him  know  I 
vat  very  well  pleased  with  him.  la  a  little  time  1  began  to  speak  to  him,  and 
tench  him  to  speak  to  me ;  and,  first,  I  let  him  know  his  uame  should  be  Fa i  day, 
which  was  the  day  I  saved  his  life ;  I  called  him  so  for  the  memory  of  the  time. 
I  likewise  taught  him  to  say, "  Master ;  '*  and  then  let  bim  know  that  was  to  be 
my  name :  I  likewise  taught  him  to  say,  yet,  and  no ;  and  to  know  the  meaning  of 
them.  I  gave  him  some  milk  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  let  him  see  me  drink  it  he- 
fere  him  and  sop  my  bread  in  it;  and  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  to  do  the  like, 
which  he  quickly  complied  with,  and  made  signs  that  it  was  very  good  for  him* 
I  kept  there  with  him  ail  that  night;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  I  beckoned  to 
him  to  come  with  me,  and  let  him  know  I  would  give  him  some  clothes;  at  which 
1st  seemed  very  glad,  for  he  was  stark-naked.  As  we  went  by  the  place  where 
he  had  buried  the  two  roeu,  lie  pointed  exactly  to  the  place,  and  showed  me  the 
marks  that  be  had  made  to  find  them  again,  making  signs  to  me  that  we  should 
die  them  up  again  and  eat  them.  At  this  I  appeared  very  angry,  expressed  my 
abhorrence  of  it,  made  as  if  I  would  vomit  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  beckoned 
with  my  hand  to  him  to  come  away;  which  lie  did  immediately,  with  great  tub* 
mission.  I  then  led  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  see  if  his  enemies  were 
none;  and,  pulling  out  mAgla&«,  I  looked,  and  saw  plainly  the  place  where  they 
had  been,  but  no  appearance  of  tliein  or  their  canoes  ;  so  that  it  wot  plain  they 
were  .gene,  and  had  left  their  two  comrades  behind  them,  will  tout  any  search 
after  them. 

However,  I  was  not  content  with  this  discovery ;  but,  having  now  more  courage, 
end  consequently  more  curiosity, I  took  my  manFnday  with  me,  giving  him  the  sword 
m  hit  hand,  with  the  bow  and  arrows  at  his  back,  which  I  found  he  could  use  very 
dexterously,  making  him  carry  one  gun  for  me,  and  I  two  for  myself:  and  away 
we  marched  to  the  place  where  these  creatures  had  been ;  tor  I  had  a  mind  now 
Co  get  some  fuller  intelligence  of  them*  Wlien  I  came  to  the  place,  my  very 
blood  ran  chill  in  my  veins,  and  my  henrt  sunk  within  me,  at  the  horror  of  the 
apectmck  ;  indeed  it  was  a  dreadful  sight,  at  least  it  was  so  to  me*  though  Friday 
made  nothing  of  it  The  place  was  covered  with  human  bones,  the  ground  dyed 
with  their  blood,  and  great  pieces  of  flesh  left  here  and  there,  half-eaten,  mangled, 
end  scorched ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  tokens  of  the  triumphant  least  tliey  had  been 
snaking  there,  after  a  victory  over  their  enemies.  I  saw  three  sculls,  five  hands, 
the  bones  of  three  or  four  legs  and  feet,  and  abundance  of  othir  parts  of  the 
bodies :  Friday,  by  his  signs,  made  me  understand,  that  they  brought  over  four 
prisoners  to  feast  upon ;  thai  three  of  them  were  eaten  up,  and  that  he,  pointing 
to  himself,  was  die  fourth  ;  time  there  had  been  a  great  battle  between  them  and 
their  next  king,  whose  subjects,  it  seems,  he  had  been  oue  of,  and  that  tliey  had 
taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners ;  all  which  were  carried  to  several  placet  by 
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ttrtfte  who  bad  taken  them  in  the  fight,  in  order  to  feast  upon  them,  as  was  done 
Jbere  by  these  wretches  upon  those  they  brought  hither. 

I  caused  Friday  to  gather  all  the  skulls,  bones,  flesh,  and  whatever  remained, 
•and  lay  them  together  in  a  heap,  and  make  a  great  fire  upon  it,  and  bum  them 
all  to  a*bes.  1  found  Friday  had  still  a  hankering  stomach  after  some  of  the  flesh, 
and  was  a  canihal  in  his  nature ;  but  1  discovered  so  much  abhorrence  at  the  very 
thoughts  of  it,  and  at  the  least  appearance  of  it,  that  he  durst  not  discover  it ; 
for  I  had,  by  some  means,  let  him  know,  that  1  would  kill  him  if  he  offered  it. 

When  he  had  done  this,  we  came  hack  to  our  castle ;  and  there  1  fell  to  work 
for  my  man  ;  and,  first  of  all,  1  gave  him  a  pair  of  linen  drawers,  which  I. had 
out  of  the  poor  gunner**  chest  I  tnentioued,  which  I  found  in  the  wreck;  ami 
which,  with  a  little  alteration,  fitted  him  very  well :  and  then  I  made  him  a  jer* 
kin  of  goat's- skin,  as  well  as  my  skill  would  allow  (for  I  was  now  grown  a  tolera- 
ble good  tailor) ;  and  I  gave  him  a  cap,  which  I  had  made  of  hare's-sk  in,,  very 
convenient,  and  fashionable  enough  :  and  thus  he  was  clothed  for  the  present, 
tolerably  well,  and  was  mightily  pleased  to  see  himself  almost  as  well  clothed 
at  bis  master.  It  is  true,  he  went  aukwardly  in  these  clothes  at  first ;  wearing  the 
drawers  was  very  aukward  to  him,  and  tne  sleeves  of  the  waistcoat  galled  bit 
thuuldera,and  the  in*ide  of  his  arms;  but  after  a  little  easing  them  where  lie  com- 
plained ihey  hurt  him,  and  using  himself  to  them,  he  took  to  them  at  length 
verywell^ 

The  nc  xt  day  after  I  came  home  to  my  hutch  with  him,  I  began  to  consjder. 
where  1  should  lodge  him  ;  and  that  I  might  do  well  for  him,. and  yet  be  per- 
fectly easy  myself,  1  made  a  little  tent  for  him  in  the  vacant  place  between  my 
two  fortifications,  in  the  inside  of  the  last,  and  in  the  outside,  of  the  first  As 
there  was  a  door  or  entrance  there  into  my  cave,  I  made  a  framed  door-case,  and 
a  door  to  it  of  hoards,  and  set  it  up  in  the  passage,  a  little  within  the  entrance  ; 
and  causing  the  door  to  open  in  the  inside,  I  barred  it  up  in  the  night,  taking  ia 
my  ladders  too ;  so  that  Friday  could  no  way  come  at  me  in  the  inside  of  my 
innermost  wall,  without  making  so  much  noise  in  getting  over,  that  it  must  needs 
waken  me ;  for  my  first  wall  had  now  a  complete  roof  over  it  of  long  poles, 
covering  all  my  tent,  and  leaning  up  to  the  side  of  the  hill ;  which  was  again 
laid  across  with  smaller  slicks,  instead  of  laths,  and  then  thatched  over  a  great 
thickness  with  the  rice  straw,  which  was  strong,  like  reeds ;  and,.  a(  the  hole  or 
place  which  was  left  to  go  in  or  out  by  the  ladder,  1  had  placed  a  kind  of  trap- 
door, which,  if  it  had  been  attempted  on  the  outside,*would  not  have  opened  at 
all,  out  would  have  fallen  down  and  made  a  great  noise  ;  as  to  weapons,  I  took 
them  all  into  my  side  every  night.  But  I  needed  none  of  all  this  precaution  ;  for 
sever  man  !iad  a  more  faithful,  loving,  sincere,  servant,  than  Friday  was  to  me; 
without  passion,  sullenuess,  or  design,  perfectly  obliged  and  engaged  :  his  very 
affect-ions  were  tied  unto  me,  like  those  of  a  child  to  a  fatker  ;  and,  I  dare  say, 
be  would  have  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  saving  mine,  upon  any  occasion  whatso- 
ever: the  raanjr  testimonies  he  gave  me  of  this,  put  it  out  of  doubt,  and  soon 
convinced  me,  that  I  needed  to  use  no  precautions,  as  to  my  safety,  ou  his 
account. 

1  This  frequently  gave  me  occasion  to  observe,  and  that  with  wonder,  that, 
however  it  had  pleased  God,  in  his  providence,  nod  in  the  government  of  his 
works,  to  take  from  so  great  a  part  of  his  creatures  iu  the  world,  the  best  uses 
to  which  their  faculties  and  the  powers  of  their  souls  are  adapted,  yet  that  ho 
1ms  bestowed  upon  them  the  same  powers,  the  same  reason*  the  same  affections, 
the  same  sentiments,  the  same  passions,  and  resentments,  the  same  capacities  of 
doing  and  receiving  good,  that  he  has  given  to  us  ;  and  that  when  he  pleases  to 
offer  them  occasions  of  exerting  these,  they  are  as  ready  to  apply  them  to  the 
right  uses  for  which  they  were  bestowed,  as  we  are.  This  made  me  very  melan* 
choly  sometimes,  in  reflecting,  as  the  several  occasions  presented,  how  mean  a 
Via  wemake-al  ail-tii4Sfc,4BvciiiiUboui;h  we  have  thc^e  powers  enlightened  hy  the 
great  lamp  of  instruction,  added  to  our  understanding;  and  whv  it  has  pleased 
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Cod  to  hide  knowledge  from  so  many  millions  of  souls,  who,  if  I  might  /  _^_ 
by  this  poor  savage,  would  make  a  much  better  use  of  it  than  wo  did.  From 
hence,  I  sometimes  was  led  too  far,  to  impeach  the  sovereignty  of  pnwidenrr,  and, 
as  it  were,  arraign  the  justice  of  so  arbitrary  a  disposition  of  things,  that  should 
hide  light  from  some,  and  reveal  it  unto  others,  and  yet  expect  a  like  slaty  from 
both ;  but  I  gave  it  up,  and  checked  my  thoughts  with  this  conclusion  t  first,  That 
we  did  not  know  by  what  light  and  law  these  should  be  condemned  ;  but  that, 
as  God  was  necessarily,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  being,  infinitely  holy  and  just* 
so  it  could  not  be,  but  if  these  creatures  were  all  sentenced  to  absense  from  mm* 
self,  it  was  on  account  of  sinning  against  that  light,  which,  as  the  Scripture  taysV* 
was  a  law  to  themselves,  and  by  such  rules  as  their  consciences  would  ackaow* 
ledge  to  be  just,  although  the  foundation  was  not  discovered  to  us;  and,  secondly; 
that  still,  as  we  all  are  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  no  vessel  could  say 
to  him,  Why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus  ?t 

But,  to  return  to  my  new  companion  : — I  was  greatly  delighted  with  him,  and 
made  it  my  business  to  teach  him  every  thing  that  was  proper  to  make  him 
useful,  handy  and  helpful ;  but  especially  to  make  him  speak,  and  understand 
me  when  I  spoke :  he  was  the  aptest  scholar  that  ever  was ;  and  particularly  waa 
so  merry,  so  constantly  diligent,  and  so  pleased  when  he  could  out  understand 
me,  or  make  me  understand  him,  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  talk  to  him. 
Now  my  life  began  to  be  so  easy,  that  I  began  to  say  to  myself,  that  could  I  bat 
have  been  safe  from  more  savages,  I  cared  not  if  I  was  never  to  remove  from  the 
place  where  I  lived. 

After  I  had  been  two  or  three  days  returned  to  my  castle,  I  thought,  that,  in 
order  to  bring  Friday  off  from  his  horrid  taste  of  feeding,  and  from  the  relish  of 
a  canibars  stomach,  I  ought  to  let  him  taste  other  flesh ;  so  I  took  him  out  with 
me  one  morning  to  the  woods;  I  went,  indeed,  intending  to  kill  a  kid  out  of  my 
own  flock,  and  bring  it  home  and  dress  it ;  but,  as  I  was  going,  I  saw  a  she-goat 
lying  down  in  the  shade,  and  two  young  kids  sitting  by  tier.  I  catched  bold  of. 
Friday:—"  Hold,  stand  still,'*  says  I,  and  made  signs  to  him  not  to  stir:  imme- 
diately I  presented  my  piece,  shot,  and  killed  one  of  the  kids.  The  poor  crea* 
ture,  who  had,  at  a  distance,  indeed,  seen  me  kill  the  savage,  his  enemy,  but 
did  not  know,  nor  could  imagine,  how  it  was  done,  was  sensibly  surprised,  trem- 
bled, and  shook,  and  looked  so  amazed,  that  I  thought  he  would  have  sunk  down,? 
He  did  not  see  the  kid  1  shot  at,  or  perceived  I  had  killed  it,  but  ripped  up  his 
waistcoat,  to  feel  whether  he  was  not  wounded  ;  and,  as  I  found  presently, 
thought  I  was  resolved  to  kill  him  :  for  he  came  and  kneeled  down  to  me,  and, 
embracing  my  knees,  said  a  great  many  things  I  did  not  understand ;  but  I  could 
easily  see  the  meaning  was,  to  pray  me  not  to  kill  him.  I  soon  found  a  way  to 
convince  him  that  I  would  do  him  no  harm  ;  and  taking  him  up  by  the  hand, 
laughed  at  him,  and  pointing  to  the  kid  which  I  had  killed,  beckoned  to  him  to 
run  and  fetch  it,  which  he  did :  and,  while  he  was  wondering  and  looking  to  see  how 
the  creature  was  killed,  1  loaded  my  pun  again.  By  and  by,  I  saw  a  great  fowl,  . 
like  a  hawk,  sitting  upon  a  tree,  within  shot ;  so,  to  let  Friday  understand  a  little> 
what  I  would  do,  1  called  him  to  me  again,  pointed  at  the  fowl  (which  was 
indeed  a  parrot,  although  I  thought  it  had  been  a  hawk),  to  my  gun,  and  to  tho 
ground  under  the  parrot,  to  let  him  see  I  would  make  it  fall,  I  made  him  under- 
stand that  I  would  shoot  and  kill  that  bird  ;  accordingly,  1  fired,  and  bade  him 
look,  and  immediately  he  saw  the  parrot  falL  He  stood  like  one  frightened 
again,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said  to  him ;  and  I  found  he  was  the  mors 
^ptnazed,  because  he  did  not  see  me  put  any  thing  into  the  gun,  but  thought  that 
there  must  be  some  wonderful  fund  of  death  and  destruction  in  that  thing,  able 
to  kill  man,  beast,  bird,  or  any  thing  near  or  far  off;  and  the  astonishment  tbt* 
ereated  in  him  was  such,  as  could  not  wear  off  for  a  long  time  ;  and  I  believe,  if 
I  would  have  let  him,  he  would  have  worshipped  me  and  my  gon,    An  for  tba> 


•  Rm*n$ ;  li,  14.      Ephamu;  v,  13*  f  Itffaft;  alv,  9. 
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mm  faetf,  he  would  not  to  ninth  as  touch  it  for  several  days  after;  but  he  would 
speak  to  it,  and  talk  to  it,  as  if  it  had  answered  him,  when  he  was  by  himself; 
"Which,  as  I  afterwards  learned  of  him,  was  to  desire  it  ript  to  kill  him.  Well, 
•fVr  his  astonishment  was  a  little  over  at  this,  I  poii.ted  to  him  to  run  and  fetch 
llie  bird  I  had  shot,  which  he  did,  but  staid  some  time ;  for  the  parrot,  not  being 
quite  dead,  bad  fluttered  away  a  good  distance  from  the  place  where  she  fell : 
however,  he  found  her,  took  her  up,  and  brought  her  to  me  ;  and,  as  I  had  per* 
reived  his  ignorance  about  the  gun  before,  I  took  this  advantage  to  charge  the 
gUQ  again,  and  not  to  let  him  see  me  do  it,  that  I  might  be  ready  for  any  other 
mWk  that  might  present*  hut  nothing  more  offered  at  that  time  :  so  I  brought 
borne  the  kid,  and,  the  same  evening,  I  took  the  skin  off,  and  cut  it  out  as  well 
as  F  could  ;  and,  haying  a  pot  fit  for  that  purpose,  I  boiled  or  stewed  some  of 
the  flesh,  and  made  some  very  good  broth.  After  I  had  begun  to  eat  some,  I 
gave  some  to  my  man,  who  seemed  very  glad  of  it,  and  liked  it  very  well ;  but 
that  which  was  strangest  to  him,  was  to  see  me  eat  salt  with  it.  He  made  a 
sign,  to  me  that  the  salt  was  not  good  to  eat  ;  and  putting  a  little  into  his  own 
ttoath,  he  seemed  to  nauseate  it,  and  would  spit  and  sputter  at  it,  washing  hit 
mouth  with  fresh  water  after  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  took  some  meat  into  mj 
mouth  without  salt,  and  I  pretended  to  spit  and  sputter  for  want  of  salt,  as  fast 
as  he  had  done  at  the  salt,  but  it  would  not  do  ;  he  would  never  care  for  suit. with 
his  meat  or  iu  his  broth  ;  at  least  not  for  a  great  while,  and  then  but  a  very 
little. 

Having  thus  fed  him  with  boiled  meat  and  broth,  I  was  resolved  to  feast  bim 
the  next  day  with  roasting  a  piece  of  the  kid  :  this  I  did,  by  lumping  it  before 
the  fire  on  a  string,  as  I  had  seen  many  people  do  in  England,  setting  two  poles 
up,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  and  one  across  on  the  top,  and  tying  the  string 
to  the  cross-stick,  letting  the  meat  turn  continually.  This  Friday  admired  very 
much ;  but,  when  lie  came  to  taste  the  flesji,  he  took  so  many  ways  to  tell  me  how 
well  he  liked  it,  that  1  could  not  but  understand  him  ;  and,  at  last,  he  told  me  as 
veil  as  be  could,  he  would  never  eat  man's  flesh  any  more,  which  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear.  The  next  day,  I  set  him  to  work  to  beating  some  corn  out,  and  sifting 
it  in  the  manner  I  used  to  do,  as  I  observed  before  ;  and  he  soon  understood 
how  to  do  it  as  well  as  I,  especially  after  he  had  seen  what  the  meaning  of  it  was, 
and  that  it  was  to  make  bread  of  it ;  for,  after  that,  I  let  him  see  me  make  mv 
bread,  and  bake  it  too ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  Friday  was  able  to  do  all  the  work 
for  me,  as  well  as  I  could  do  it  myself.  # 

I  began  now  to  consider,  that  having  two  months  to  feed  instead  of  one,  I  must 
provide  more  grouud  for  my  harvest,  and  plant  a  larger  quantity  of  corn  than  I 
used  to  do;  so  I  marked  out  a  larger  piece  of  laud,  and  began  the  fence  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  in  which  Friday  worked  not  only  very  willingly  and  very 
hard,  but  did  it  very  cheerfully ;  and  I  told  him  what  it  was  for ;  that  it  was  for 
corn  to  make  more  bread,  because  he  was  now  with  me,  and  that  I  might  have 
enough  for  him  and  myself  too.  He  appeared  very  sensible  of  that  part,  and  let 
me  know  that  he  thought  1  had  much  more  labour  upon  me  on  his  account, 
than  I  had  for  myself;  and  that  he  would  work  the  harder  for  roe,  if  I  would 
tell  him  what  to  do. 

This  was  the  pleasantest  year  of  all  the  life  I  led  in  this  place;  Friday  began 
to  talk  pretty  well,  and  understand  the  names  of  almost  every  thing  1  had  occa- 
sion to  call  for,  and  of  every  place  Ihnd  to  send  hirri  to,  and  talked  a  great  deal 
tome ;  so  that,  in  short,  1  began  now  to  have  some  use  for  my  tongue  again,  which, 
indeed,  I  had  very  little  occasion  for  before,  that  is  to  say,  about  speech.  Be* 
•idea  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  him,  I  had  a  singular  satisfaction  in  the  fellow 
himself:  his  simple,  unfeigned,  honesty  appeared  to  me  more  and  more  every 
4ay,  and  I  began  really  to  lore  the  creature;  and,  on  his  side,  I  believe  he  loved 
me  more  than  it  was  possible  for  him  ever  to  love  any  thing  before.  I  had  a 
feriqA  once  to  try  if  he  had  any  hankering  inclination  to  his  own  country  again  ; 
ted  having  taught  him  English  so  well  thfcc  h%  could  answer  me  almost  any  que** 
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.  dion,  I  asked  him  whether  the  nation  that  he  belonged  to  never  conquered  m 
battle?  At  which  he  smiled,  and  said, M  Yes,  yes,  we  always  fight  the  better ;" 
that  is,  be  meant,  always  get  the  better  in  fight ;  and  so  we  began  the  following 
discourse : 

Master.    You  always  fight  the  better  |  bow  came  you  to  be  taken  prisoner 
then,  Friday? 

Friday.     My  nation  beat  much,  for  all  that. 

Master.  How  beat?  If  your  nation  beat  them,  how  came  yon  to  be 
taken? 

Friday.    They  more  many  than  my  nation  in  place  where  me  was ;  they  take 
one,  two,  or  three,  and  me ;  my  nation  over  beat  .them  in  the  yonder  place, . 
where  me  no  was ;  there  my  nation  take  one,  two,  great  thousand. 

Master.  But  why  did  not  your  side  recover  you  from  the  hands  of  your 
enemies  then  ? 

Friday.  They  run  one,  two,  three,  and  me,  and  make  go  in  canoe;  my 
nation  have  no  canoe  that  time. 

Master.  Well,  Friday,  and  what  does  your  nation  do  with  the  men  they 
take  ?  Do  they  carry  them  away  and  eat  them,  as  these  did  ? 

Friday.     Yes,  my  nation  eat  mans  too ;  eat  all  up. 

Master.    Where  do  they  carry  them  ? 

Friday.    Go  to  other  place,  where  they  think. 

Master.    Do  they  come  hither  ? 

Friday.    Yes,  yes,  they  come  hither ;  come  other  else  place. 

Master.    Have  you  been  here  with  them  ? 

Friday.  Yes,  1  have  been  here ;  (points  to  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  island, 
which,  it  seems,  was  their  side.) 

By  this  I  understood  tlmt  my  man  Friday  had  former]?  been  among  the 
savages  who  used  to  come  on  shore  on  the  farther  part  of  the  island,  on  the 
same  man-eating  occasions  he  was  now  brought  for  as  a  sufferer ;  and  some 
time  after,  when  I  took  the  courage  to  carry  him  to  that  side,  being  the  same  I 
formerly  mentioned,  lie  presently  knew  the  place,  and  told  me  lie  was  there 
once  when  they  eat  up  twenty  men,  two  women,  and  one  child  :  he  could  not  tell 
twenty  in  English,  but  he  numbered  them  by  laying  so  many  stones  in  a  row, 
and  pointing  to  me  to  tell  tliem  over. 

I  have  told  this  passage,  because  it  introduces  what  follows;  that  after  I  had 
this  discourse  with  him,  Tasked  him  how  far  it  was  from  our  island  to  the  shore, 
and  whether  the  canoes  were  not  often  lost.  He  told  me  there  was  no  danger,  no 
canoes  ever  lost ;  but  that,  after  a  little  way  out  to  sea,  there  was  a  current  and 
wind,  always  one  way  iu  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  This  I  under* 
stood  to  be  no  more  than  the  sets  of  the  tide,  as  going  out  or  coming  in ;  but  I 
afterwards  understood  it  was  occasioned  by  the  great  draft  and  reflux  of  the 
mighty  river  Oronoko,  in  the  mouth  or  gulph  of  which  river,  as  I  found  after- 
wards, our  island  lay  ;  and  that  this  land  which  I  perceived  to  the  W.  and  N.  W. 
was  the  great  island  Trinidad  *  on  the  north  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  river, 

*  Trinidad  :-—"  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Tcrra-firraa  in  the  northern  part  of  South* 
America.  It  partly  forms  the  strait  or  gulf  of  Paria,  or  Bocca  del  Drago,  and  is  much 
larger  than  any  other  upon  the  coast.  It  is  36  leagues  in  length,  and  Iroin  18  to  20  in 
Breadth ;  but  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  the  bland  being  often  obscured  bv  thick  fogs. 
Tbe  N.  E.  point  lies  in  latitude  10°  88'  N.  longitude  59°  57'  W.  Its  northern  part  hi 
high  land,  bat  the  soil  is  good,  and  fit  for  tobacco,  sugar-canes,  &c.  The  port  of  St. 
Joseph  on  the  west  side  is  the  principal  one  on  the  island.  The  current  sets  so  exceed- 
ingly strong  along  the  coast  from  E.  to  W.  as  to  render  most  of  its  bays  and  roads 
useless.  Cape  Salinas  ou  the  main,  and  the  N.  W.  point  of  this  island  make  tbe 
western  passage  of  the  river  Oronoko,  by  which  it  discharges  a  considerable  part  of  in 
waters,  that  in  consequence  of  their  interruption  by  the  island  are  impelled  vetjr 
rapidly  out  to  the  northward  into  the  ocean.*9  (Ma loam's  Naval 'Goutteer.)  T^o 
geographical  site  of  the  Port  of  Spain  la  Trinidad  is.  given  in  the  Connaiuancc  dct  tent 
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.  I  asked  Friday  a  thousand  questions  about  the  country,  the  inhabitants,  the  sea, 
l\m  coast,  and  what  nations  were  near:  he  told  me  all  he  knew,  with  the  greatest 
openness  imaginable.  I  asked  him  the  names  of 'the  several  nations  of  his  sort 
or  people,  bat  could  get  no  other  name  than  Caribs :  from  whence  I  easily 
understood*  that  these  were  the  Caribees,  which  our  maps  place  on  the  part  of 
America  which  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oronoko  to  Guiana,  and 
onwards  to  $t.  Martha.  *    He  told  me  that  up  a  great  way  beyond  the  moon, 

thus:  latitude  ia0S8'40"N.  longitude  63°  49.'  30"  W.  from  Paris  =  61°  *&  15*  from 
pieenwrch.  Concerning  Trinidad,  the  jBabal  Chronicle  may  be  instructively  consulted 
as*  follows:— For  a  descriptive  account,  vol.  vii,  p.  332 ;  tor  its  cupture  m  the  year 
179t,zii*,  181 ;  for  its  hydrography,  xxii,  456 j  xxii,  405. 

Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Colon,  (otherwise  called  Columbus)  on  his  third  voy- 
age.   He n as* a  says  it  was  so  named  because  the  discoverer,  having  been  in  great 
danger  during  a  storm,  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  to  the  Holy-Trinity  the  first  land  he 
should  find  after  that  peril;  soon  after  which  a  sailor  aloft  saw  three  points  of  land ; 
whereby  the  name  and  the  vow  every  way  fitted  each  other.    The  original  inhabitants  of 
Trinidad*  were  not  Caraibs,  but  Arwaks,  or  Arrocaoks,  of  Guiana,  a  harmless  people. 
In  1696,  Sir  Do d more  Cotton  sailing  unto  his  Persian  embassy,  was  forced  by  contrary 
winds  within  a  few  leagues  of  Trinidad.      Sir  Thomas  Herbert  in  his  account  of  that 
▼oyage,  says ;  "  On  1st.  June  when  they  were  by  observation  in  latitude  £4°  $°/  S. 
they  met  with  many  sudden  gusts  and  storms,  which  rendered  them  unable  to  pursue 
their  coarse,  and  drove  them  to  leeward  100  leagues  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.* 

•  St.  Martha. — The  Naval  Gazetteer  (1795)  gives  the  following  account  of  this 

{>lace :— ••  Sr,  Martha  on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  to  the  eastward  of  Made* 
ena  river,  has  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  Guayra  river,  about  42  leagues  N.E. 
from  Carthagena.    This  harbour  is  large,  convenient,  and  safe ;  the  place  bad  a  con- 
siderable trade,  with  a  valuable  pearl-fishery,  which  employed  a  great  number  of 
slaves.    These  are  very  expert  in  procuring  the  oysters ;  some  of  them  will  remain 
wider  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  [incredible*  ed.]  and  rise  with  a  basket  full. 
The  town  has  lately  much  declined.     Its  latitude  is  11°  27'  N.  and  longitude  74°  4'  W. 
The  bay  is  a  very  good  road  for  ships,  and  well  secured  from  northerly  winds  \  the  best  of 
it  lie*  behind  two  small  islands  that  break  off  the  sea,  and  shelter  the  ships  from  the  effects 
of  tornados.    The  ground  is  every  where  good,  so  that  the  Spaniards  frequently  careen 
their. vessels  here;  and  what  is  still  more  agreeable,  it  supplies  wood  and  water  in 
abundance,  an  advantage  which  but  few  of  the  ports  on  this  coast  possess.     Its  river 
alto  runs  far  up  into  the  country,  and  receives  many  smaller  ones,  some  of  which  are 
navigable  for  boats  and  canoes  farther  than  the  main  river.     The  entrance  of  this  river 
is  difficult  to  find  on  coming  to  it  from  sea.    Its  appearance  is  only  that  of  a  long  point 
stretching  off  from  the  coast  like  a  head-land,  and  forming  a  bay.    This  cape  must  he 
passed  and  ships  must  proceed  to  the  westward  of  it,  when  the  opening  ot  the  river 
will  be  seen  on  the  larboard  side  within  the  point.     It  is  advisable,  for  a  ship  to  keep 
oat  a  little  to  seaward  as  soon  as  she  makes  the  point,  which  will  be  known  by  a  great 
hill  called  Sierra-Lam ba,  that  is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river.      When  a  ship 
it  round  the  point  and  has  opened  the  river,  an  island  will  be  seen  which  appears  to 
Mock  op  the  entrance,  but  discovers  itself  to  be  an  island  on  approaching  nearer ;  there 
it  a  fair  channel  around  it  on  cither  side,  and  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  isla  Verde, 
or  Green  isle.     Sometimes  the  wind  will  blow  so  hard  at  K.  thai  a  ship  cannot  get 
round  this  island;  in  which  case  come  to  an  anchor  under  the  off  point  of  the  island, 
between  tTiat  and  the  point  of  the  main  already  mentioned :  and  if  it  blows  from  the 
W..0C.S.  W,  go  under  the  inner  side  of  the  said  island,  within  the  mouth  of  ihe  river. 
In  both  situations  there  is  good  riding  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms'      The  J&abftl  £(rrOTUCt* 
(vol  .ixii,  p.  411,)  contains  the  following  well  authenticated  statement  concerning  the 
dararion  of  immersion  in  the  oriental  pearl  fishery : — 

44  The  period  the  divers  continue  under  water,  in  the  depth  of  7  fathoms  seldom  ex* 
cecds  a  minute,  sometimes  a  minute  and  half;  but  persons  who  are  willing  to  aHow  the 
greatest  latitude  say  they  never  knew  a  diver  remain  under  water  more  than  two  minutes." 
Tbe  geographical  site  of  St.  Martha  is  stated  in  the  Requisite  Tables,  thus :  latitude 
1t*  liV  4?  N.  longitude  74°  4'  30"  W.  difference  of  time  from  Greenwich  4h.  56m.  18s. 
^fce  tame  is  thus  differently  recorded  in  the  Connaissunce  des  terns:  11°  19'  53?  N. 
XfT&  yf  W.  from  P*ru=  74°  4'  15'  W.  from  Greenwich. 
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that  was,  beyond  the  setting  of  the  moon,  which-  mutt  be  west  from  their  cone* 
try,  tliere  dwelt  white  bearded  men,  like  me,  and  pointed  to  my  great  whiskers, 
which  I  mentioned  before ;  and  that  tl>ey  had  killed  much  mans,  that  was  bis 
-word:  by  all  which  1  understood  he  meant  the  Spaniards  whose  cruellies  in 
America  had  been  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  were  remembered  by  all 
the  nations,  from  father  to  son. 

I  inquired  if  he  could  tell  me  how  I  might  go  from  this  island  and  get  among 
those  white  men  :  he  told  me, "  Yes,  yes,  you  may  go  in  two  canoe."  I  ounld 
not  understand  what  he  meant  or  make  him  describe  to  me  what  be  meant  by 
two  canoe ;  till,  at  last,  with  great  difficulty,  I  found  he  meant  k  mutt  be  if»  a 
large  boat,  as  big  as  two  canoes.  This  part  of  Friday's  discourse  began  to  reiith 
with  me  very  well :  and  from  this  time  I  entertained  some  hopes  that,  one 
time  or  other,  I  might  find  an  opportunity  to  make  my  escape  from  this  piece, 
and  that  this  poor  savage  might  be  a  means  to  help  me. 

During  the  long  time  that  Friday  had  now  been  with  me,  and  that  he  began 
to  speak  tome,  and  understand  me,  I  was  not  wanting  to  lay  a  foundation  of 
religious  knowledge  in  his  mind  :  particularly  I  asked  hiin  one  time*  who  made 
him  ?  The  poor  creature  did  not  understand  me  at  all,  but  thought  I  had  asked 
bim  who  was  bis  father :  but  1  took  it  up  by  another  handle,  and  asked  him  who 
made  the  sea,  the  ground  we  walked  on,  and  the  hills  and  woods?  He  told  me, 
it  was  one  old  Bemnhuckee,  •  that  lived  beyond  all ;  he  could  describe  nothing 
of  this  grent  person,  but  that  be  was  very  old,  much  older,  he  said,  than  the  sea 
or  the  land,  than  the  moon  or  the  stars.  I  asked  bim  then,  if  this  old  person  had 
made  all  things,  why  did  not  all  things  worship  him  ?  He  looked  very  grave,  and 
with  a  perfect  look  of  iunoceuce  said, "  All  things  say  O!  to  him.*'  I  asked  him 
if  the  people  who  die  in  his  country  went  nway  any  where?  He  said,  yes; 
they  all  went  to  Benamuekee :  then  I  asked  him  whether  these  tbey  eat  up  weut 
thither  too  ?  He  said,  yes.  From  these  things  I  began  to  instruct  him  in  Uie 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  :  I  told  him  that  the  great  Maker  of  all  things  Jived - 
up  there,  pointing  up  towards  heaven  ;  that  lie  governed  the  world  by  the  same 
power  and  providence  by  which  he  made  it;  that  be  was  omnipotent,  and  could 
do  every  thing  for  us,  give  every  thing:  to  us,  take  every  thing  from  us  ;  and  thus* 
by  degrees,  I  opened  his  eyes.  He  listened  with  great  attention,  and  received 
with  pleasure  the  notion  of  Jesos-Christ  being  sent  to  redeem  us,  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  making  our  prayers  to  God,  and  hi*  being  able  to  hear  us,  even  in  heaven. 
He  told  me  one  day,  that  if  our  God  could  hear  us  up  beyond  the  sun,  be  must 
needs  be  a  greater  God  than  their  Benatnuckce%  who  lived  but  a  little  way  off,  and 
yet  could  not  hear  till  they  went  up  to  the  great  mountains  where  be  dwelt  to 
speak  to  him.  I  asked  hiin  if  ever  he  went  thither  to  speak  to  him  ?  He  said, 
no ;  they  never  went  that  were  young  men  ;  none  went  thither  but  the  old  men, 
whom  he  called  their  Oonokakec ;  iluu  is,  as  I  made  him  explain  it  to  me,  their 
religious,  or  clergy;  and  that  they  went  to  say  O!  (so  he  called  saying  prayers,) 
and  then  came  back,  and  told  them  what  Benamuekee  said.  By  this  I  observed, 
that  there  is  priestcraft  even  among  the  most  blinded,  ignorant  pagans  in  the 
world ;  t  and  die  policy  of  making  a  secret  of  religion,  in  order  to  preserve  the 


•  Tamotvi,  is  the  Caratb  name  for  their  supreme  deiiy.    See  page  190 
word,  Cartbean, 

f  Pao  ak  \—(pogmus  latin),  a  heathen,  gentile,  or  idolater,  one  who  adores  false  gods. 
JUuo*irs  derives  the  word  paganus,  frompqgts,  villages  ;  because,  when  Christians  be* 
came  masters  of  the  cities,  the  htathens  were  obliged,  by  the  editfs  of  Coitsta  ntimb  and 
his  sons,  to  go  and  live  in  the  country  villages,  6tc.  Saimasivs  will  have  the  word  cease 
from  pagy*,  considered  as  originally  signifying /eat,  or  nation  :  whence  he  observes,  wet 
amy  indifferently,  pagans,  or  gentiles.  The  abbot  de  FtrtJRT  gives  another  »»ns?m  of  pagans"' 
be  observes,  that  the  en>p»»ror  Co  hstantihe  going  from  Antioch,  against  M  aiehtM**,  iat 
860.  a*»cmbled  all  hi»  troops,  and  advised  such  as  bad  not  received  baptism  to  receive  ft 
immediately ;  declaring  withal,  that  such  as  were  found  unbaptued,  should  uuit  the i 
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veneration  of  the  people  to  the  clergy,  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  Roman? 
but  perhaps  among  til  religions  in  the  world,  even  among  the  most  brutish  and 
barbarous  savages.  ^ 

r endeavoured  to  clear  up  this  fraud  to  my  man  Friday;  and  told  him.  that 
the  pretence  of  their  old  men  going  up  to  the  mountains  to  say  O  !  to  their  god 
Btnamuckee  was  a  cheat ;  and  their  bringing  word  from  thence  what  he  said 
was  much  more  so ;  that  if  they  met  with  any  answer,  or  spake  with  any  one 
there  it  must  be  with  an  evil  spirit :  and  then  I  entered  into  a  long  discourse 
with  him  about  the  Devil,  the  origin  of  him,  his  rebellion  against  God,  his  en* 
mity  to  man,  the  reason  of  it,  his  setting  himself  up  in  the  dark  parts  of  the 
world  to  be  worshipped  instead  of  God,  and  as  God,  and  the  many  stratagems 
he  made  use  of  to  delode  mankind  to  their  ruin ;  how  he  had  a  secret  access  to 
our  passions  and  to  our  affections,  and  to  adapt  his  snares  so  to  our  inclinations,  at 
to  cause  us  even  to  be  our  own  tempters,  and  run  upon  our  destruction  by  our 
own  choice.  I  found  it  was  not  so  easy  to  imprint  right  notions  in  his  mind 
about  the  Devil,*  as  it  was  about  the  being  of  a  God :  nature  assisted  all  my 
arguments  to  evidence  to  him  even  the  necessity  of  a  great  First  Cause,  and 
an  overruling,  governing  power,  a  secret,  directing  Providence,  and  of  the  equity 

and  go  home.  Hence,  perhaps,  says  that  author  the  name  pagan  might  be  given  to  those 
who  chose  the  latter  ;  the  latin  word  paganut  properly  signifying  a  person  who  does  not 
bear  anas,  in  opposition  to  miles,  a  soldier.  And  hence  it  might  in  time,  extend  to  all 
heathens  or,  continues  he,  the  word  might  come  from  pagni,  village,  in  regard  the  pea* 
seats  were  those  who  adhered  longest  to  the  idolatry  of  the  heathens.  Pagan  is  used 
by  oar  autieitt  dramatic  writers  to  signify  one  who  does  not  credit  a  fact  related  to 
ana.  Bbaumomt  and  Fletcher  in  the  Woman's  prise  (act  vr  scene  3)  use  it  in  thai 
sense*—*4  Raw.  I  have  lost  them,  and  heaven  knows  I'm  glad  on't.  Let's  go,  and  tell 
sse  all,  and  tell  me  how ;  for  "  yet  I'm  pagan  in't."  In  like  manner  G.  Ruoolb 
employs  it  in  Ignoramus  (a.  iv,  s.  5,) : — Awt.  This  fellow  will  not  believe  you.  Curat* 
Is  he  an  infidel?  let  me  come  to  the  pagan." 

•  Divil:— R.C.'s  embarrassment  in  this  part  of  his  religious  teaching  is  not  singular: 
m  fact  the  subject  is  one  of  much  difficulty  :  some  light  has  been  endeavoured  to  be 
thrown  upon  it  in  the  philological  note  appended  unto  page  140 :  with  which  if  the 
leader  thinks  fit  be  may  connect  the  following  additional  remarks  upon  the  same 
word;  Devils  ass  considered  as  the  enemies  and  seducers  of  the  human  race,  and  as 
perpetually  basied  in  drawing  them  into  sin.  (The  plural  number  is  here  used  on  the  par* 
ficular  authority  of  Matthew :  xii,  24 ;  xx  v,  4 1 ;  Murk  :  v,  9.)  A  power  is  attributed  unto 
them  of  performing  miracles  similar  to  those  wrought  by  the  Almighty ;  and  even 
a  power  that  counteracts  and  renders  abortive  the  benevolence  of  the  creator.  Although 
the  primitive  christian  religion  did  not  formerly  allow  the  same  power  unto  the  devil 
as  to  the  Most-high,  it  supposed  that  malevolent  being  prevented  mankind  from 
entering  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  destined  for  them  by  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  led  most  of  them  into  eternal  perdition.  Modern  christians  however  virtually 
attribute  to  the  devil  an  empire  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  celestial  deity.  The 
former  f  according  to  certain  calvinistic  tenets)  carries  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
human  race  who  are  destined  to  listen  to  his  destructive  temptation,  rather  than  to  the 
eormuands  of  the  latter ;  who  by  the  exclusive  professors  alluded  to  is  allowed  with 
difficulty  only  to  save  a  few  elect.  The  doctrine  of  two  antagonist  principles  is 
Borrowed  from  Zoroaster  :  (as  the  modern  europeans  call  Zkhdcsht  the  celebrated 
legislator  of  the  Persians  who  flourished  under  PariusHystaspss;  (another  mis* 
isomer!)  Of  these  the  good  principle  was  named  OnoxANOnsor  Oroxazus,  the 
antieat  of  days,  the  name  which  the  Magi  and  Chalriasans  give  to  the  supreme 
heing ;  and  which  in  the  chaldaic  language  is  said  to  signify,  burning  light.  lie  is 
Represented  by  them  as  surrounded  by  fire  ;  that  his  body  is  like  to  light,  nnd  his  soul 
unto  truth.  The  other  bad  principle  they  called  AaiMANESor  Arimani's,  that  is 
in  Chaldaic,  my  enemy,  or  cunning  and  deceitful:  opposed  to  Okomazvs  who  how. 
ever  was  to  destroy  it  at  last.  This  is  the  Osiris  and  Typhon  of  the  Egyptians;  this 
the  Pajtdora  of  the  Greeks:  and  this  strongly  resembles  the  Jehovah  and  Satan 
e#  Jews  and  Christians,  Such  are  the  efforts  of  all  the  sages  to  explain  the  origin 
•f  food  and  evil  I 
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tad  justice  of  paying  homage  to  him  that  made  as,  and  ibe  Kke ;  bet  there 
appeared  nothing  uf  tltia  kind  in  the  iwuiouof  an  evil  spirit;  of  his  original,  hit 
being,  his  nature,  and,  above  ail,  of  his  inclination  to  do  evil,  and  to  draw  us 
in  to  do  so  too :  and  the  poor  creature  puttied  me  once  in  such  a  maimer,  by 
a  question  merely  natural  ami  innocent,  t)iat  1  scarce  knew  what  to  say  to  him* 
I  had  been  talking  a  great  deal  to  him  of  the  power  of  God,  his  omnipotence, 
his  aversion  to  sin,  his  being  a  consuming  fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity  ;  bo«k 
as  he  had  made  us  all,  be  could  destroy  us  and  all  the  world  in  a  moment ;  ami 
lie  listened  with  great  seriousness  to  me  all  the  while.  After  this  1  had  been 
telling  him  how  the  Devil  was  God's  enemy  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  used  ail 
bis  malice  and  skill  to  defeat  the  good  designs  of  Providence  and  the  like. 
u  Well,"  says  Friday,  "  but  you  say  God  is  so  strung,  so  great ;  is  he  not  much 
Strong*  much  might  as  die  Devil  f" — "  Yes,  yes"  says  1,  "  Friday,  God  is  stronger 
than  the  Devil:  God  is  above  the  Devil,  and  therefore  we  pray  to  God  to  tread 
bim  down  under  our  feet,  and  enable  us  to  retist  his  temptations,  and  quench 
lis  fiery  darts." — "  But,"  says  he  again, "  if  God  roach  stronger,  much  might 
es  the  Devil,  why  God  no  kill  the  Devil,  so  make  him  no  more  do  wicked  ?"  I 
was  strangely  surprised  at  this  question ;  aud  after  all,  although  I  was  now  an. 
pld  man,  yet  I  was  but  a  young  doctor,  and  ill  qualified  for  a  casuist,  or  a  solver 
of  difficulties;  and,  at  first,  I  could  not  tell  what  to  say;  so  I  pretended  uot 
to  hear  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  said  ;  but  he  was  too  earnest  for  an  answer 
to  forget  his  question,  so  that  he  repeated  it  in  die  very  same  broken  words  as 
above.  By  this  time  I  had  recovered  myself  a  little,  and  I  said,  "  God  will  at 
last  punish  him  severely  ;  he  is  reserved  for  the  judgment,  and  is  to  he  cast  into- 
the  bottomless  pit,  to  dwell  with  everlasting  fire.*'  This  did  not  satisfy  Friday  ; 
bat  he  returns  upon  me,  repeating  ray  words, "  Reserve  at  last :  Me  no  under* 
stand  ;  but  why  not  kill  Devil  now  ;  not  kill  great  ago  ?*'—'*  You  may  as  well 
ask  me,"  said  I, "  why  God  docs  not  kill  you  and  me,  when  we  do  wicked  things 
here  that  offend  him?  We  are  preserved  to  repent  and  be  pardoned."  He 
mused  some  time  on  this :  "  Well,  well/'  says  be,  affectionately,  "  that  well :  so 
you,  I,  Devil,  all  wicked,  oil  preserve,  repent,  God  pardon  all.'*  Here  I  was 
run  down  again  by  him  to  the  last  degree ;  and  it  was  a  testimony  to  me,  how 
the  mere  notions  of  nature,  though  they  will  guide  reasonaUe  creatures  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  God,  and  of  a  worship  or  homage  due  to  the  supreme  being 
of  God,  as  the  consequence  of  our  nature,  yet  nothing  but  divine  revelation  can 
form  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  mysteries  of  the  christian  religion.  I  therefore 
diverted  the  present  discourse  between  me  and  my  man,tising  up  hastily,  as  upon 
some  sudden  occasion  of  goiue  out ;  then  sending  him  for  something  a  good  way 
off,  I  seriously  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  enable  me  to  instruct  savingly  this 
poor  savage;  assisting,  by  his  spirit,  the  heart  of  the  poor  ignorant  creuture  to 
receive  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  reconciling  him  to  himself,  and  would 
guide  me  to  speak  so  to  him  as  his  conscience  mi^ht  be  convinced,  his  eyes 
Opened,  and  his  soul  saved.  When  he  came  again  to  me,  I  entered  into  a  long 
discourse  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith, &c.  I  then,  explained  to  him,  as  well  as  I  could  why 
our  Redeemer  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels;  and  how,  for  that  reason, 
the  fallen  angels  had  no  share  m  the  redemption  ;  that  he  came  only  to  the  lost 
of  mankind,  and  the  like.  I  hud,  God  knows,  more  sincerity  than  knowledge 
in  all  the  methods  I  took  for  this  poor  creature's  instruction,  and  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  believe  all  that  act  upon  the  same  principle  wilt  find,  that  in  laying 
things  open  to  him,  I  really  informed  and  instructed  myself  in  many  things  that 
cither  I  did  not  know,  or  had  not  fully  considered  before,  but  which  occurred 
naturally  to  my  mind  upon  searching  into  them,  for  the  information  of  this  poor 
savage  ;  and  I  had  more  n Auction  in  my  inquiry  after  things  upon  this  occasion 
than  ever  1  felt  before  :  so  that,  whether  t|>is. poor  wild  wretch  was  the  better 
for  me  or  no,  [  had  ^rcat  reason  (o  be  thankful  that  ever  he  came  to  me ;  my 
grief  ml  lighter  upou  uie;  my  habitation  grew  comfortable  tome  beyond 
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•ore ;  and  when  I  reflected,  that  in  this  solitary  life  which  I  had  been  confined 
to,  I  had  not  only  been  moved  to  look  up  to  Heaven  myself,  and  to  seek  to  the 
hand  that  had  brought  me  here,  but  was  now  to  be  made  an  instrument,  under 
providence,  to  save  the  life,  and,  for  aught  1  knew,  the  soul  of  a  poor  savage,  and 
bring  him  Co  the  true  knowledge  of  religion  :  I  say,  when  I  reflected  upon  ail 
these  things,  a  secret  joy  ran  through  every  part  of  my  soul,  and  I  frequently 
rejoiced  that  ever  I  was  brought  to  this  place,  which  I  had  so  often  thought  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  afflictions  that  could  possibly  have  befallen  me. 

J  continued  in  this  thankful  frame  all  the  remainder  of  my  time  ;  and  the  con- 
versation which  employed  the  hours  between  Friday  and  me  was  such,  as  roads 
die  three  years  which  we  lived  there  together  perfectly  and  completely  happy, 
if  any  such  thing  as  complete  happiness  can  be  formed  in  a  sublunary  state.    This 
savage  was  now  a  much  better  Christian  than  I,  though  I  have  reason  to  hope, 
that  we  were  equally  comforted  and  restored  penitents.    We  had  here  the  word 
of  God  to  read,  and  no  farther  off  from  his  Spirit  to  instruct*  than  if  we  had  been 
in  England.    I  always  applied  myself,  in  reading  the  scriptures,  to  let  him  know, 
as  well  as  I  could,  the  meauing  of  what  1  read ;  and  he  again,  by  his  serious  en* 
quiries  and  questionings,  made  me,  as  I  said  before,  a  much  better  scholar  in  the 
scripture  knowledge  than  I  should  ever  have  been  by  my  own  mere  private  read* 
iug.  /Another  thing  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  here  also,  from  experience* 
in  this  retired  part  of  my  life,  how  infinite  and  inexpressible  a  blessing  it  is,  that 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  so  plainly  laid  down  in  his  wind,  so  easy  to  be  received, 
and  understood,  that,  as  the  bare  reading  of  the  scripture  made  me  capable  of 
understanding  enough  of  my  duty  to  carry  me  directly  on  to  the  great  work  of 
repentance  for  my  sins,  to  a  stated  reformation  in  practice,  and  obedience  to  all 
God's  commands,  and  this  without  any  teacher  or  instructor,  I  mean  human;  so, 
fbe  tame  plain  instruction  sufficiently  served  to  the  enlightening  this  savage  crea- 
ture, and  bringing  him  to  be  such  a  Christian,  as  I  have  known  few  equal  to 
him  in  my  life.    As  to  all  the  disputes,  wrangling,  strife,  and  contention,  which 
have  happened  in"  the  world  about  religion,  whether  niceties  in  doctrines,  or' 
schemes  of  church-government,  they  were  all  perfectly  useless  to  us,  and  for  aught  I 
can  yet  see,  they  have  been  so  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    We  had  the  sure  guide  to 
heaven,  tlie  word  of  God  ;  and  we  had  wholesome  views  of  the  heavenly  Spirit, 
teaching  and  instructing  us  by  his  word,  leading  us  into  all  truth,  and  making 
M  both  willing  and  obedient  to  the  instruction  of  his  word.     And  I  cannot  sea 
the  least  use  that  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  disputed  points  in  religion,  which 
hare  made  such  confusions  in  the  world,  would  have  been  to  us,  if  we  could  have 
obtained  it.     But  1  must  go  on  with  the  historical  part  of  things  in  order./ 

After  Friday  and  I  became  more  intimately  acquainted,  and  that  he  could 
understand  almost  all  I  said  to  him,  and  speak  pretty  fluently,  although  in  broken 
English,  to  me,  I  acquainted  him  with  my  own  history,  or,  at  least,  so  much  of 
it  as  related  to  my  coming  to  this  place ;  how  I  Imd  lived  here,  and  bow  long: 
1  let  him  into  the  mystery,  for  such  it  was  to  him,  of  gunpowder  and  bullet,  and 
taught  him  how  to  shoot.  I  gave  him  a  knife,  which  he  was  wonderfully  delighted 
with  ;  and  I  made  him  a  belt,  with  a  frog  hanging  to  it,  such  as  in  England  we 
▼♦ear  hangers  in  ;  and,  in  the  frog,  instead  of  a  hanger.  1  gave  him  a  hatchet, 
"which  was  not  only  as  good  a  weapon,  in  some  cases,  but  much  more  useful  upon 
other  occasions.  1  described  to  him  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  country 
oi  England,  which  I  came  from  ;  how  we  lived,  how  we  worshipped  God,  how 
we  behaved  to  one  another,  and  how  we  traded  in  sh  ps  to  all  parts  of  the  world* 
I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  wreck  which  I  had  been  on  board  of,  and  showed 
him,  as  near  as  I  could,  the  place  where  she  lay  ;  but  she  was  all  beaten  in  pieces 
before,  and  gone.  'I  showed  him  the  ruins  of  our  boat,  which  we  lost  when  we 
escaped,  and  which  1  could  not  stir  with  mv  whole  strength  then  ;  but  was  now 
fallen  almost  all  to  pieces.  Upon  seeing  tins  boat,  Friday  stood  musing  a  great 
while,  and  said  nothing.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  he  studied  upon  ?  At  lost, 
aayj  (ie,  "  Me  see  such  boat  like  come  to  place  at  my  nation.*'    I  did  not  under* 
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him  •  good  while ;  Tint,  lit  last,  when  I  bad  examined  farther  Into  it,  I  to* 
derstood  by  him,  that  a  boat,  such  as  that  had  been,  came1  on  shore  upon  the 
errantry  where  he  lived ;  that  is,  as  be  explained  it,  was  driven  thither  by  stress 
ef  weather.  I  presently  imagined  that  some  european  ship  must  have  been  cast 
•way  upon  their  coast,  and  the  boat  might  get  loose,  and  drive  ashore;  but  I  wae 
■o'dull,  that  I  never  once  thought  of  men  making  their  escape  from  a  wreck 
thither,  much  less  whence  they  might  come  ;  so  1  only  enquired  after  a  deserip* 
tion  of  the  boat.  Friday  described  the  boat  to  me  well  enough ;  but  btougWt 
me  better  to  understand  him,  when  he  added,  with  some  warmth,  ••  We  save 
white  mans  from  drown."  Then  I  presently  asked  him,  if  there  were  any  whit* 
mim,  as  be  called  them,  in  the  boat?  "  Yes,*  he  said ;"  boat  full  of  white  mam." 
I  asked  him  how  many  ?  He  told  upon  his  finders  seventeen.  I  asked  bin 
then  what  became  of  them  ?    He  told  me,  u  they  live  at  my  nation.'* 

This  put  new  thoughts  into  my  head  ;  for  I  presently  imagined  that  these 
night  be  the  men  belonging  to  the  ship  that  was  cast  away  in  the  sight  of  my 
island,  as  I  now  called  it;  and  who,  after  the  ship  was  struck  on  the  rock, 
And  they  saw  her  inevitably  lost,  had  saved  themselves  in  their  boat,  and  were 
landed  upon  that  wild  shore  among  the  savages.  Upon  this,  I  enquired  of'  hint 
more  critically  what  was  become  of  them  ;  he  assured  me  diey  lived  still  there  * 
that  they  had  been  there  about  four  years ;  that  the  savages  let  them  alone,  and 
five  them  victuals  to  live  on.  I  asked  him  how  it  came  to  pass  they  did  not  kill 
them,  and  eat  them  ?  He  said,  "  No,  they  make  brother  with  them  ; "  that  is, 
ss  I  understood  him,  a  truce ;  and  then  he  added,  *'  They  no  cat  mans  but  whew 
make  the  war  fight ; "  that  is  to  say,  they  never  eat  any  men  but  such  as  come 
to  fight  against  tbcm,  and  are  taken  in  battle. 

It  was  after  this  some  considerable  time,  that,  being  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,' 
at  the  east  side  of  the  island,  from  whence,  as  I  have  said,  I  had,  in  a  clear  day, 
discovered  the  main,  or  continent  of  America,  Friday,  the  weather  being  very 
perene,  looks  very  earnestly  towards  that  land,  and,  in  a  kind  of  surprise,  falls 
•jumping  and  dancing,  and:  calls  out  to  me,  for  1  was  at  some  distance  from  him : 
1  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  ?  "  O  joy  !  "  says  lie,  "  O  glad  !  "  tliere  see  my> 
country,  there  my  nation  !  "  I  observed  an  extraordinary  sense  of  pleasure  ap- 
peared in  his  face,  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  countenance  discovered  a 
strange  eagerness,  as  if  be  had  a  mind  to  be  in  his  own  country  again.  This  ob- 
servation of  mine  put  a  great  many  thoughts  into  me,  which  made  me  at  first  not 
to  easy  about  my  new  man  Friday  as  I  was  before  ;  and  1  made  no  doubt  bet 
that,  if  Friday  could  get  back  to  his  own  nation  again,  be  would  not  only  forget 
all  his  religion,  but  all  his  obligation  to  me,  and  would  be  forward  enough  to  give 
his  countryman  an  account  of  me,  and  come  back  perhaps  with  an  hundred  or 
two  of  them,  and  make  a  feast  upon  me,  at  which  he  might  be  as  merry  as  be 
used  to  be  with  those  of  his  enemies,  when  they  were  taken  in  war.  But  I 
wronged  the  poor  honest  creature  very  much,  for  which  I  was  very  sorry  after* 
wards.  However,  as  my  jealousy  increased,  nnd  held  me  some  weeks,  I  was  a 
little  more  circumspect,  and  not  so  familiar  and  kind  to  him  as  before :  in  which 
I  was  certainly  in  the  wrong  too ;  the  honest,  grateful,  creature,  having  no 
thought  about  it,  but  what  consisted  with  the  best  principles,  both  as  a  religions 
man,  and  as  a  grateful  friend  ;  as  appeared  afterwards,  to  my  full  satisfactumV' 

While  my  Jealousy  of  him  lasted,  you  may  t>c  sure  I  was  every  day  pumping 
him,  to  see  if  he  would  discover  any  of  the  new  thoughts  which  I  suspected  were  in 
him  :  but  I  found  every  thing  he  said  was  so  honest,  and  so  innocent,  that  I  could 
find  nothing  to  nourish  my  suspicion ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  uneasiness,  he 
made  me,  at  last,  entirely  his  own  again  ;  nor  did  he,  in  the  least,  perceive  drat 
I  was  uneaSy,  and,  therefore,  I  could  not  suspect  him  of  deceit.  >  One  day,  walk* 
ing  up  the  same  hill,  hut  the  weather  being  hazy  at  sea,  so  that  we  could  not  see 
the  continent,  I  called  to  him,  and  said,  u  Friday,  do  not  you  wish  yourself  m 
your  own  country,  your  own  nation  ?  "  "  Yes,"  he  said,  *'  I  lie  much  O  glad  to 
be  at  my  own  nation.*    "  What  would  you  do  there  ? "  said  I ;  •'  Would  yow 
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torn  wM  stain,  est  men's  flesh  again,  and  be  a  savage,  at  yon  were  before  f  * 
He  looked  fell  of  concern,  and  shaking  his  bend,  said,  "  No,  no,  Friday  tell  them 
to  live  good,  tell  them  to  prav  God,  tell  them  to  eat  corn-bread,  cattle-flesh, 
milk  ;  no  eat  man  again/*  "  Why,  then,"  said  1  to  him,  "  they  will  kill  you." 
He  looked  grave  at  that,  and  then  said, "  No,  no,  they  no  kill  me,  they  willing 
love  learn.*  He  meant,  by  this,  they  would  be  willing  to  learn.  He  added,  tbey 
learned  moch  of  the  bearded  mans  that  came  in  the  boat.  Then  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  go  back  t*  them  ?  He  smiled  at  that,  and  told  me  that  he  could  not 
swim  to  far.  I  told  him,  I  would  make  a  canoe  for  him.  He  told  me  he  would 
go,  if  I  would  go  with  him.  "  1  go !  "  says  I, M  why,  they  will  eat  me,  if  I  coma) 
there."  M  No,  no,"  says  he,  **  me  make  they  no  eat  you  ;  me  make  they  much 
Jove  yon.  He  meant,  he  would  teU  them  how'  1  had  killed  his  enemies,  and  saved 
his  life,  and  so  he  would  make  them  love  me.  Then  he  told  me  as  well  as  he 
could,  how  kind  they  were  to  seventeen  white  men,  or  bearded  men,  as  he  called 
them,  who  came  on  shore  there  in  distress.  / 

Prom  this  time,  I  confess,  I  hud  a  mind  to  venture  over,  and  see  if  I  could 
possibly  join  with  those  bearded  men,  who,  I  made  no  doubt,  were  Spaniards  or 
Portuguese ;  not  doubting,  but,  if  I  could,  we  might  find  some  method  to  escape 
from  thence,  being  upon  the  continent,  and  a  good  company  together,  better 
than  t  coaM  from  an  island  forty  mi le*  off  the  shore,  and  alone,  without  help* 
8o,  after  some  days,  I  took  Friday  to  work  again,  by  way  of  discourse  ;  and  told 
him,  I  would  give  him  a  boat  to  go  back  to  hi*  own  nation  ;  and,  accordingly,  I 
carried  him  to  my  frigate,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  having 
cleared  h  of  water  (for  I  always  kept  it  sunk  in  water),  I  brought  it  out,  showed 
it  him,  and  we  both  went  into  it.  I  found  he  was  a  most  dexterous  fellow  at 
asanaging  it,  and  would  mnke  it  go  almost  as  swift  again  as  I  could  ;  so,  when  bt 
was  in,  I  said  to  him,  "  Well,  now,  Friday,  shall  we  go  to  your  nation  ?**  He 
looked  very  dull  at  my  saying  so  ;  which,  it  seems,  was  because  he  thought  the 
host  too  small  to  go  so  far.  I  then  told  him  I  had  a  bigger  ;  so,  the  next  day, 
I  went  to  the  place  where  the  first  boat  lay  which  I  had  made,  but  which  I  could 
not  get  into  the  water.  He  said  that  was  big  enough  :  but  then,  as  1  had  taken 
no  care  of  it,  and  it  had  lain  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  there,  the  sun  had 
split  and  dried  it  that  it  was,  in  a  manner  rotten*  Friday  told  me  such  a  boat 
would  do  very  well,  and  would  carry  much  enough  vittle,  drink,  bread ;  that  was 
his  way  of  talking. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  was,  by  this  time,  so  fixed  upon  my  design  of  going  over 
with  him  to  the  continent,  that  I  told  him  we  would  go  and  make  one  as  big  as 
mat,  and  he  should  go  home  in  it.  He  answered  not  one  word,  but  looked  very 
grave  and  sad.  I  a*ked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  him?  He  asked  roe  again, 
•*  Why  you  angry  mad  wfth  Friday  ?  What  me  done?  *•  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant  ?  I  told  him  I  was  not  angry  with  him  nt  all.  "  No  angry  ?"  soys  lie, 
repeating  the  words  several  times ;  *•  Why  send  Friday  home  away  to  mv  nation?* 
tt  Why,"  says  I,  "  Friday,  did  not  you  say,  you  wished  you  were  there  ?"  "  Yes, 

Jes,"  says  he,  "  wish  be  hnth  there ;  no  wish  Friday  there,  no  master  there.** 
u  a  word,  he  would  not  think  of  goiug  there  without  me.  •*  I  go  there,  Friday  !** 
says  I,  **  what  shall  I  do  there  ?"  He  returned  very  quick  upon  meat  this ;  "  You 
do  great  deal  much  good,"  says  be,  "you  teach  wild  mans  he  good,  sober,  tame, 
mans;  you  tell  them  know  God,  pray  God,  and  live  new  life."  **  Alas  I  Friday  ,%* 
says  I,  u  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest;  I  am  but  an  ignorant  man  myself.** 
u  Yes,  yes,"  says  he,  "  you  tenchee  me  good,  you  teachee  them  good/'  u  No, 
no,  Friday,"  says  I,  «•  you  shall  go  without  me  ;  leave  me  here  to  live  by  myself, 
as  I  did  before.*  He  looked  confused  again  at  that  word  ;  and  running  to  one 
of  the  hatchets  which  he  used  to  wear,  he  takes  it  up  hastily,  and  gives  it  to  me. 
*  What  must  I  do  with  this  ?  *'  says  I  to  him.  "  You  take  kill  Friday,"  says  he, 
"  What  must  I  kill  you  for  ?  *•  said  I  atiain.  He  returns  very  quick,  '•"What 
jou  send  Friday  away  for}  Take  kill  Friday,  no  send  Friday  away."  This  he 
spoke  so  earnestly,  that  I  saw  tears  stand  in  his  ryes  i  in  a  word,  1  fo  plainly  di> 
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•evered  the  utmost  affection  in  him  to  me,  and  a  firm  resolution  in  him,  that 
I  told  hira  then,  and  often  after,  that  I  would  ncrer  send  him  away  from  me,  if 
be  was  willing  to  stay  with  me. 

"   Upon  the  whole,  as  1  found,  by  all  bis  discourse,  a  settled  affection  to  me,  and 
that  nothing  should  part  him  from  me,  so  I  found  all  the  foundation  of  his  desire 
••go  to  his  own  country  was  laid  in  his  ardent  affection  to  the  people,  and  his 
topes  of  my  doing  them  good ;  a  thing,  which,  as  1  had  no  notion  of  myself,  so 
I  had  not  the  least  thought,  or  intention,  or  desire  of  undertaking  it.    But  still 
J  found  a  strong  inclination  to  my  attempting  an  escape,  as  above,  founded  on 
•the  supposition  gathered  from  the  discourse,  tiz.  that  there  were  seventeen 
bearded  men  there :  and,  therefore,  without  any  more  delay,  I  went  to  wdrk  with 
Friday,  to  find  out  a  great  tree  proper  to  fell,  and  make  a  large  perjagaa,  or 
canoe,  to  undertake  the  voyage.    There  were  trees  enough  in  the  island  to  have 
built  a  little  fleet,  not  of  such  boats,  but  even  of  good  large  vessels ;  but  the  main 
thing  I  looked  at  whs,  to  get  one  so  near  the  water,  that  we  might  launch  it  when 
it  was  made,  to  avoid  the  mistake  I  committed  at  first.    At  last,  Friday  pitched 
noon  a  tree,  for  1  found  he  knew  much  better  than  I  what  kind  of  wood  was 
Attest  for  it ;  nor  can  I  tell  to  this  day,  what  wood  to  call  the  tree  we  cut  down, 
except  that  it  was  very  like  the  tree  we  call  fustic,*  or  between  that  and  the  Ni- 
caraguaf  wood,  for  it  was  much  of  the  same  colour  and  smell.    Friday  was  for 
burning  the  hollow  or  cavity  of  this  tree  out,  to  make  it  for  a  boat,  but  I  showed 
bias  how  to  cut  it  with  tools  ;  which,  after  I  had  showed  him  how  to  use,  he  did 
very  handily  ;  and,  in  about  a  month's  bard  labour,  we  finished  it,  and  made  it 
very  handsome;  especially  when  with  our.  axes,  which  I  showed  him  how  to 
handle,  we  cut  and  hewed  the  outside  into  the  true  shape  of  a  boat.    After  this, 
however,  it  cost  us  near  a  fortnight's  time  to  get  her  along,  as  it  were,  inch  by 
inch,  upon  rollers,  iuto  the  water ;  but  when  she  was  in,  she  would  have  carried 
twenty  men  with  great  ease. 

When  she  was  in  the  water,  and  although  she  was  so  l>ig  it  amazed  me  to  see 
with  what  dexterity,  and  how  swift,  my  man  Friday  would  manage  her,  turn  her, 
and  paddle  her  along ;  so  I  asked  him  if  he  would,  and  if  we  might,  venture  over 
in  her  ?  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  we  venture  over  in  her  very  well,  though  great  blow 
wind."  However,  I  had  a  farther  design,  that  he  knew  nothing  of,  and  that  was 
Co  make  a  mast  and  a  sail,  and  to  fit  her  with  an  anchor  and  cable.  As  to  a  mast, 
that  was  easy  enough  to  get ;  so  1  pitched  upon  a  straight  young  cedar-tree,  which 
I  found  near  the  place,  and  which  there  was  great  plenty  of  in  the  island  :  and 
1  set  Friday  to  work  to  cut  it  down,  and  gave  him  diiections  how  to  shape 
and  order  it.  But  as  to  the  sail,  that  was  my  particular  care.  I  knew  I 
had  old  sails,  or  rather  pieces  of  old  sails  enough :  but,  as  I  had  had  them  now 

*  Fustic  :«— or  fu stock,  a  yelJow  wood  used  hy  the  dyers.  The  colour  it  yields  is 
m  fine  golden  yellow  ;  but  there  should  be  some  other  ingredient  mixed  with  il  to  make 
ft  lasting.  The  tree  that  yields  it  grows  in  all  the  carihee  islands :  particularly  in  Bar- 
bados and  Tobago,  whereat  rises  to  a  great  height.  The  dyers  use  it  chiefly  for  black  ; 
hot  some  of  the  ablest  and  honesteit  among  them,  who  would  dye  nunc  but  the  best 
and  most  lasting  colours,  «re  of  opinion  it  should  be  absolutely  excluded  out  of  all  dy- 
ing. Besides  this,  there  is  another  kind  of  fustick  or  Aisle  I,  growing  in  Italy,  Provence, 
Ire.  which  is  used  to  dye  a  coffee-colour.  (Chambfr»*s  C^inpaedin.) 

f  Nicaragua  : — is  the  name  of  a  lake  and  rivet  in  the  province  of  New-Spain  so 
called.  The  lake  is  117  leagyes  in  circumference.  Its  western  part  is  uot  more  than 
JO  miles  from  the  S.W.  coastjn  Mexico,  near  the  north  Pacific  ocean.  On  the  banks 
of  this  lake  are  several  good  towns  or.  cities,  particularly  those  of  Grenada  and  Leon. 
The  former  of  these  is  on  the  S.  side  in  latitude  11°  8'  N.  longitude,  85°  12'  W.  and  is 
45  miles  westwaid  from  the  city  of  Nxaragua,  that  stands  at  tome  distance  S.  from  the 
lake;  the  latter  is  at  the  west  end*,  in  latitude  ltf°  N.  longitude  87°  W.  The  river, 
which  rites  in  the  lake,  directs  its  course  K.  until  it  falls  in  the  North  sea,  opposite  the 
bland  of  Mon^laras,  in  latitude  11°  4C  N.  longitude  8'J°  47'  W.  having  a  large  expan- 
sive course  of  water,  which  divides  the  province  of  Nicaragua  from  Costa-  rica,  aad> 
tenders  the  towns  upon  its  banks  of  considerable  importance. 
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bis  and  twenty  years  by  me,  and  had  not  been  very  career  to  preserve'  tliem,  not 
imagining  that  I  should  ever  have  this  kind  of  use  for  them,  1  did  not  doubt  but  they 
were  all  rotten,  and  indeed  mostof  them  were  so :  however,  I  found  two  pieces,  which 
appeared  pretty  good,  and  with  these,  I  went  to  work  ;  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pains, 
and  auk  ward  stitching,  you  may  be  lure,  for  want  of  needles,  I,  at  length,  made  a 
three-cornered  ugly  thing,  like  what  we  call  in  England  a  shoulder-of-mutton 
•ail,  to  go  with  a  boom  at  bottom,  and  a  little  short  sprit  at  the  top,  such  at 
usually  our  ship's  Ions- boats  sail  with,  and  such  as  I  best  knew  how  to  manage, 
as  it  was  such  a  one  I  had  to  the  boat  in  which  I  made  my  escape  from  Barbery, 
as  related  in  the  first  part  of  my  story.  I  was  near  two  months  performing  this 
last  work,  via.  rigging  and  fitting  my  ma*t  and  sails ;  for  1  finished  them  very 
complete,  making  a  small  stay,  and  a  sail,  or  fore-sail,  to  it,  to  assist  if  we  should 
turn  to  windward ;  and,  which  was  more  than  all,  I  fixed  a  rudder  to  the  stern 
of  her  to  steer  with.  I  was  but  a  bungling  shipwright,  yer,  as  I  knew  the  use* 
fulness,  and  even  necessity  of  such  a  thing,  I  applied  myself  with  so  much  pains 
to  do  it,.that,  at  last,  I  brought  it  to  pass ;  though,  considering  the  many  dull 
contrivances  I  had  for  it  that  failed,  I  think  it  cost  me  almost  as  much  labour  as 
making  the  boat,  s 

After  all  this  was  done,  I  had  my  man  Friday  to  teach  as  to  what  belonged  to 
the  navigation  of  my  boat ;  for,  though  he  knew  very  well  how  to  paddle  a  canoe, 
he  knew  nothing  what  belonged  to  a  sail  and  a  rudder  ;  and  was  the  most  umazed 
when  he.  saw  me  work  the  boat  to  and  again  in  the  sea  by  the  rudder,  and  how 
the  sail  gibed  and  filled  this  way,  or  that  way,  as  the  course  we  sailed  changed  ; 
I  say,  when  he  saw  this,  he  stood  like  one  astonished  and  amazed.  However, 
with  a  little  use,  [  made  all  these  things  familiar  to  him,  and  he  became  an  es> 

fert  sailor,  except  that,  as  to  the  compass  ;  I  could  make  him  understand  very 
tile  of  that.  On  the  other  hand,  as  there  was  very  little  cloudy  weather,  and 
seldom  or  never- any  fogs  iu  the«e  parts,  there,  was  the  less  occasion  for  a  com* 
pass,  seeing  the  stars  were  always  to  be  seen  by  night,  and  the  shore  by  day, 
except  in  the  rainy  seasons,  and  then  nobody  cared  to  stir  abroad,  either  by  laud 
or  sea. 

I  was  now  entered  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  year  of  my  captivity  io  this 
place  ;  though  the  three  last  years  that  I  had  this  creature  with  me  ought  rather 
to  be  left  out  of  the  account,  my  habitation  being  quite  of  another  kind  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  time.  I  kept  the  anniversary  of  my  landing  here  with  the  same 
thankfulness  as  at  first ;  and,  if  I  had  such  cause  of  acknowledgement  at  first, 
I  had  much  more  so  now,  having  such  additional  testimonies  of  the  care  of  pro* 
vidence  over  me,  and  the  great  hopes  I  had  of  being  effectually  and  speedily 
delivered ;  for  I  hnd  an  invincible  impression  upon  my  thoughts  that  my  deli* 
verance  was  at  hand,  and  that  I  should  not  be  another  year  in  this  place.  I  went 
on,  however,  with  my  husbandry  ;  digging,  planting,  and  fencing,  as  usual ;  I  ga* 
thered'and  cured  my  grapes,  and  did  every  necessary  thing,  as  before. 

The  rainy  season  was,  in  the  mean  time,  upon  me,  when  I  kept  more  within 
doors  than  at  other  times.  We  had  stowed  our  new  vessel  as  secure  as  we  could, 
bringing  her  up  into  the  creek,  where,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  landed  my 
rafts  from  the  ship ;  and  hauling  her  up  to  the  shore,  at  high  water  mark,  I 
made  my  man  Friday  dig  a  little  dock',  just  big  enough  to  hold  her,  and  just 
deep  enough  to  give  her  water  enough  to  float  iu  ;  and  thou,  when  the  tide  was 
out,  we  made  a  strong  dam  across  the  end  of  it,  to  keep  the  water  out ;  and  so 
she  lay  dry,  as  to  (he  tide  from  the  sea ;  and  to  keep  the  rain  off,  we  laid  a  great 
many  boughs  of  trees,  so  thick,  that  she  was  as  well  thatched  as  a  house  ;  and 
thus  we  waited  for  the  months  of  November  and  December,  in  which  I  designed 
'  to  make  my  adventure. 

When  -the  settled  season. began  to  come  io,  as  the  thought  of  my  design  re* 
turned  with  the  fair  weather,  1  was  preparing  daily  for  the  voyage ;  and  the  first 
thing  1  did  was  to  lay  by  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions,  being  the  stores  for  one 
toy  age;  and  intended,  in  a  week  or  a/©rtnigut*s  time,  to  open  the  dock,  and 
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bench  odt  our  boat.  T  was  busy  one  moraine  upon  something  of  this  kind,  wheat 
called  to  Friday*  and  hid  him  go  to  the  Ma-shore,  and  see  if  be  could  find  a  turtle, 
or  tortoise,  a  thing  which  we  generally  got  once  a  week,  for  the  sake  of  the  etjgs 
os  well  as  the  flesh.  Friday  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  he  came  ranoiof; 
bock,  and  flew  over  my  outer  wall  or  fence,  tike  one  that  felt  not  the  ground,  or 
the  steps  he  set  his  feet  on  :  and  before  I  had  time  to  apeak  to  him,  he  cries  out 
to  me,  "O  master  !  O  master  !  Osorry  !  O  bad  !  *  "  What's  the  matter,  Fri- 
day f  "  says  I.  "  O  yonder,  there,9*  says  he,  M  one,  two,  three  canoe;  one,  two, 
three.**  By  this  way  of  speaking,  I  concluded  there  were  six ;  bot  on  inquiry, 
I  found  it  was  but  three.  "  Well,  Friday,'*  says  I,  *  do  not  be  frightened  ! " 
So  I  heartened  him  up  as  well  as  I  could  ;  however,  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  waft 
snost  terribly  scared ;  for  nothing  ran  in  his  bead,  hot  that  the?  were  come  to 
look  for  him,  and  would  cat  htm  in  pieces,  and  eat  him ;  and  the  poor  fellow 
trembled  so,  that  1  scarce  knew  what  to  do  with  him.  I  comforted  him  as  west 
ae  1  could,  and  told  him  1  was  in  as  much  danger  as  lie,  and  that  they  would  eat 
see  as  well  as  kirn  :  "  But,**  says  1, "  Friday,  we  must  resolve  to  fight  them.  Cam 
eou  fight,  Friday  }"  u  We  shootee,"  says  be, "  bot  there  come  many  great  num* 
ber."  "  No  matter  for  that,"  said  I  again,  "  oar  guns  will  fright  them  that  wo 
do  not  kill.**  So  I  asked  him  whether,  if  I  resolved  to  defend  him,  be  would 
defend  me,  and  stand  by  me,  and  do  just  as  I  bid  him.  *  He  said,  u  Me  die,  when 

rm  bid  die,  matter."  So  I  went  and  fetched  a  dram  of  rum  and  gave  him  ;  for 
bad  been  so  good  a  husband  of  my  rum,  that  1  had  a  great  deal  left.  When 
be  bad  drank  it,  I  made  him  take  the  two  fowling-pieces,  which  we  always  carried, 
and  load  them  with  large  swim-toot,  as  big  as  small  pistol-bullets  ;  then  I  took 
four  muskets,  and  loaded  them  with  two  slogs,  and  five  small  bullets  each ;  and 
my  two  pistols  I  loaded  with  a  brace  of  bullets  each  :  I  hung  my  great  sword, 
as  usual,  naked  by  my  side,  and  gave  Friday  his  hatchet.  When  I  had  thus 
prepared  myself,  I  took  my  perspective  glass,  and  went  ap  to  the  side  of  the  bill, 
to  ate  what  I  could  discover ;  and. I  found  quickly,  by  my  glass,  that  there  were 
one  and  twenty  savages,  three  prisoners,  and  three  cunoes  ;  and  ihat  their  whole 
business  seemed  to  be  the  triumphant  banquet  upon  these  three  human  bodies  ; 
a  barbarous  feast,  indeed :  but  nothing  more  than,  as  I  bad  observed,  was  usual 
with  tliem.  I  observed  nlso,  that  they  were  landed,  not  where  they  had  done 
when  Friday  made  his  escape,  but  nearer  to  my  creek ;  where  the  shore  was  low, 
and  where  a  tliick  wood  came  almost  close  down  to  the  sea.  This,  with  the 
abhorrence  of  the  inhuman  errand  these  wretches  came  about,  filled  me  wiib 
such  indignation,  that  I  came  down  again  to  Friday,  and  told  him  I  was  resolved 
to  go  down  to  them,  and  kill  them  nil ;  and  asked  hira  if  he  would  stand  by  me* 
lie  hnd  now  got  over  his  fright,  and  his  spirits  being  a  little  raised  with  the  dram 
I  had  given  him,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  told  me,  as  before,  he  would  die  when 
I  bid  die.  \ 

In  this  fit  of  fury,  I  took  and  divided  the  arms  which  I  had  charged,  as  before, 
between  as :  I  gave  Friday  one  pistol  to  stick  in  his  girdle,  and  three  guns  upou 
bis  shoulder;  and  I  took  one  pistol,  and  the  other  three  guns  myself;  and  in  thift 
posture  we  marched  out.  1  took  a  small  bottle  of  rum  in  my  pocket,  and  gave 
Friday  a  large  bag  with  more  ponder  a«*J  bullets;  and,  as  to  orders,  I  charged 
bim  to  keep  close  behind  roe,  and  not  to  stir,  or  shoot,  or  do  any  thing,  tiU  I 
bid  him;  and,  in  the  menn  time,  not  to  speak  a  word.  In  this  posture,  I  fetched 
o compass  to  my  right  hand  of  near  a  mile,  as  well  to  get  over  tie  creek  as  to 
get  into  the  wood,  so  that  I  might  come  within  shot  of  them  before  I  should 
be  discovered,  which  I  had  seen  by  my  glass,  it  was  easy  to  do. 

While  I  was  making  this  march,  my  former  thoughts  returning,  I  began  to 
abate  of  my  resolution :  I  do  not  mean  that  I  entertained  any  fenr  of  their  num- 
ber: for,  as  they  were  naked,  unarmed  wretches,  it  is  certain  I  was  superior 
to  them ;  nay,  though  I  had  been  alone.  But  it  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  what 
call,  what  occasion,  much  less  what  necessity  I  was  in,  to  go  and  dip  my  hand* 
in  blood,  to  attack  people  who  bad  neither  done  or  intended  me  any  svcoqgt 
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Who,  as  to  me,  were  innocent,  nnd  whose  barbarous  customs  were  tboir  owl 
disaster;  being,  in  them,  a  token  indeed  of  God's  having  left  them,  with  the 
other  nations  of  that  part  of  the  world,  to  such  stupidity,  and  to  such  inhuman 
courses,  but  did  not  call  me  to  take  upon  me  to  be  a  judge  of  their  actions,  muck 
less  an  executioner  of  his  justice ;  that,  whenever  he  thought  fit,  he  would  take 
the  cause  into  his  own  hands,  and,  by  national  vengeance,  punish  them,  as,* 
people,  for  natioual  crimes ;  but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  none  of  my 
business;  that,  it  was  true,  Friday  might  justify  it,  because  he  was  a  declared 
enemy,  and  in  a  state  of  war  with  those  very  particular  people,  and  it  was  lawful 
for  him  to  attack  them ;  but  I  could  not  say  the  same  with  respect  to  myself* 
These  things  were  so  warmly  pressed  upon  my  thoughts  all  the  way  as  1  wen^ 
that  1  resolved  I  would  only  go  and  place  myself  near  them,  that  I  might 
observe  their  barbarous  feast,  and  that  I  would  act  then  as  God  should  direct ; 
hot  that,  unless  something  offered  that  was  more  a  call  to  me  than  yet  I  knew 
of,  I  would  not  meddle  with  them. 

With  this  resolution  I  entered  the  wood ;  and,  with  all  possible  wariness  and 
silence,  Friday  following  close  at  my  heels,  I  marched  until  I  came  to  the  skirt  of 
the  wood,  on  the  side  which  was  next  to  them,  only  that  one  comer  of  the  wood 
lay  between  me  and  them.  Here  I  called  softly  to  Friday,  and  shewing  him  a 
great  tree,  which  was  just  at  the  corner  of  the  wood,  I  bade  him  go  to  the  tree* 
and  bring  me  word  if  he  could  see  there  plainly  what  they  were  doing.  He  did 
to;  and  came  immediately  back  to  me,  and  told  me  they  might  be  plainly 
viewed  there;  that  they  were  all  about  their  fire,  eating  the  flesh  of  one  of  their 
prisoners,  and  that  another  lay  bound  upon  the  sand,  a  little  from  them,  which* 
be  said,  they  would  kill  next,  and  which  fired  all  the  very  soul  within  me.  He 
told  me  it  was  not  one  of  their  nation,  but  one  of  the  bearded  men  be  bad  told 
me  of,  that  came  to  their  country  in  the  boat:  I  was  filled  with  horror  at  the 
very  naming  the  white  bearded  roan ;  and  going  to  the  tree,  I  saw  plainly,  by 
my  glass,  a  white  man,  who  lay  upon  the  beach  of  the  sea,  with  his  hands  and 
bis  feet  tied  with  flags,  or  things  like  rushes,  and  that  he  was  an  European,  and 
had  clothes  on. 

There  was  another  tree,  and  a  little  thicket  beyond  it,  about  fifty  yards  nearer 
to  them  than  the  place  where  1  was,  which  by  going  a  little  way  about,  I  saw 
I  might  come  at  undiscovered,  and  that  theu  1  should  be  within  half  a  shot  of 
them;  so  I  withheld  my  passion,  though  I  was  indeed  enraged  to  the  highest 
degree ;  and  goin;  back  about  twenty  paces,  I  got  behind  some  bushes,  which 
held  all  the  way  till  I  came  to  the  other  tree ;  and  then  came  to  a  little  rising 
ground,  which  gave  me  a  full  view  of  them,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight/ 
yards. 

I  had  now  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  nineteen  of  the  dreadful  wretches  sat  upon 
the  ground,  nil  close  huddled  together,  and  had  just  sent  the  other  two  to  butcher 
the  poor  European,  and  bring  him,  perhaps,  limb  by  limb,  to  their  fiie;  and  the/ 
were  stooping  down  to  untie  the  bands  at  his  feet.  I  turned  to  Friday—"  Now, 
Friday,"  said  I, "  do  as  I  bid."  Friday  said  he  would.  "  Then  Friday,"  say* 
I,  M  do  exactly  as  you  see  me  do :  fail  iu  nothing.'*  So  I  set  down  one  of  ton 
muskets  and  the  fowling-piece  upon  the  ground,  and  Friday  did  the  like  by  his; 
and  with  the  other  musket  I  took  my  aim  at  the  savages,  bidding  him  to  do  too 
like;  then  asking  him  if  he  was  ready,  he  said  yes.  "Then  fire  at  them,"  said 
I ;  and  the  same  nvment  1  fired  also. 

Friday  took  his  aim  so  much  better  than  I,  that  on  the  side  that  he  shot,  ha 
killed  two  of  them,  and  wounded  three  more ;  and  on  my  side,  I  killed  one,  and 
wounded  two.  They  were  you  may  be  sure,  in  a  dreadful  consternation ;  and 
all  of  them  who  were  not  hurt  jumped  upon  their  feet,  but  did  not  immediately 
know  which  way  to  run,  or  which  way  to  look,  for  they  knew  not  from  whence 
their  destruction  came.  Friday  kept  his  eyes  close  upon  me,  that,  as  I  had  bid 
bitn,  he  might  observe  what  I  did ;  so,  as  soon  as  the  first  shot  was  made,  I 
threw  down  the  piece,  and  took  up  the  fowling-piece,  and  Friday  did  the  like  t 
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lit  taw  me  cock  and  present ;  he  did  the  same  again.  "  Are  you  ready,  Friday  r* 
•aid  !.—'•  Yes,9*  says  he.  "  Let  fly,  then,*  says  I,  *<  in  the  name  of  God  i "  and 
with  that,  I  fired  ugain  among  the  amazed  wretches  and  so  «iid  Friday  ;  and  aa 
our  pieces  were  now  loaden  with  what  I  called  swan-shot,  or  small  pistol-bullets, 
we  found  only  two  drop,  hut  so  many  were  wounded,  that  ttiey  ran  about 
yelling  and  screaming  like  mad  creatures,  all  bloody,  and  most  of  them  miserably 
wounded,  whereof  three  more  fell  quickly  after,  though  not  quite  dead. 

"Now,  Friday ,"  says  I,  laying  down  the  discharged  pieces,  and  taking  op 
the  musket  which  was  yet  loaden,  '*  follow  me ; "  which  be  did,  with  a  great 
deal  of  c  »urage :  upon  which  I  rushed  out  of  the  wood,  and  showed  myself,  ami 
Friday  close  at  my  foot.    As  soon  as  I  perceived  they  saw  me*  I  shouted  as  load 
as  1  could,  and  hade  Friday  do  so  too ;  and  running  a*  fast  as  I  could,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  not  very  fast,  being  loaded  with  arms  as  I  was,  I  made  directly 
towards  the  poor  victim,  who  was,  as  I  said,  lying  upon  the  beach,  or  shore, 
between  the  place  where  they  sat  and  the  sea.    The  two  botchers,  who  were 
just  going  to  work  with  him,  had  left  him  at  the  surprise  of  our  first  fire,  and  fled 
m  a  terrible  fright  to  the  sea-side,  and  had  jumped  into  a  canoe,   and  threw 
more  of  the  rest  made  the  same  way.     I  turned  to  Friday,  and  bade  him  step 
forwards,  and  fire  at  tnem ;  he  understood  me  immediately,  and  running  attout 
forty  yard*,  to  be  nearer  them,  he  shot  at  them,  and  I  thought  be  bad  killed 
them  all,  •  for  I  saw  them  all  fall  of  a  heap  into  the  boat,  although  I  saw  two  of 
them  up  again  quickly:  however,  he  killed  two  of  them,  and  wounded  the  third 
to,  that  he  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  as  if  he  bad  been  dead.     While 
my  man  Friday  fired  at  them,  I  pulled  out  my  knife  and  cut  the  flags  that  bound 
the  poor  victim;  and  loosing  his  hands  and  feet,  1  lifted  him  up,  aud  asked  him 
in  toe  Portuguese  tongue,  what  he  was.     He  answered,  in  Latin,  Chrutiamus; 
but  was  so  weak  and  faint  that  be  could  scarce  stand  or  speak.    I  took  my  bottle 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  gave  it  him,  making  signs  that  he  should  drink,  which  he 
did;  and  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  bread,  which  he  ate.    Then  1  asked  him  whet 
countryman  he  was:  be  said,  Espanurt;  and  being  a  little  recovered,  let  me 
know,  by  ail  the  signs  he  could  possibly  make,  how  much  he  was  in  ray  debt  for 
his  deliverance.    "  Senior  /"said  I,  with  as  much  Spanish  as  t  could  make  op, 
u  we  will  talk  afterwards,  but  we  must  fight  now :  if  you  have  any  strength  left  take 
this  pistol  and  sword,  and  lay  about  you."    He  took  them  very  thauk  fully ;  and 
no  sooner  had  he  the  anus  in  his  hands,  but,  as  if  they  had  put  new  vigour  into 
him,  he  flew  upon  his  murderers  like  a  fury,  and  had  cut  two  of  them  in  pieces 
in  an  instant,  for  the  truth  in,  as  the  whole  was  a  surprise  to  them, so  the  poor 
creatures  were  so  much  frightened  with  the  noise  of  our  p»eccs,  that  they  fell 
down  for  mere  a    azement  and  fear,  and  had  no  more  power  to  attempt  their 
own  escape  tlaan  their  flesh  hail  to  resist  our  shot ;  and  that  was  the  case  of  those 
five  that  Friday  shot  at  in  the  boat;  for  as  three  of  them  fell  with  the  hurt  they 
received,  so  the  other  two  fill  with  the  fright. 

I  kept  my  piece  in  my  hand  still,  without  firing,  being  willing  to  keep  my 
charge  ready,  because  I  had  given  the  Spaniard  my  pisiol  and  sword :  so  I  called 
to  Friday,  and  bade  him  run  up  to  the  tree  from  whence  we  first  fired,  and  fetch 
the  arms  winch  lay  there  that  had  been  discharged,  which  he  did  with  great 
swiftness;  aud  then  giving  him  my  musket,  I  sat  down  myself  to  load  all  the  rest 
again,  and  bade  them  come  to  me  when  they  wanted.  While  I  was  loading, 
these  pieces,  there  happened  a  fierce  engagement  between  the  Spaniard  aud 
one  of  the  savages,  who  made  at  him  with  one  of  their  great  wooden  swords 
die  same  like  weapon  that  was  to  have  killed  him  before,  if  1  had  not  prevented 
st.  Ttie  Spaniard,  who  was  as  bold  and  brave  as  could  be  imagined,  though 
weak,  had  fought  this  Indinn  a  good  while,  and  had  cut  him  two  great  wounds 
on  his  head;  but  the  savage  being  a  stout  lusty  fellow,  closing  in  with  him,  had 
thrown  him  down,  lieing  faint,  and  was  wringing  my  sword  out  of  his  hand; 
when  the  Spaniard  though  undermost,  wisely  quitting  the  sword,  drew  the  pt&tol 
from  his  girdle,  shot  the  savage  tlirough  the  body,  aud  killed  him  upon  the  spot, 
before  I,  who  was  runuiug  to  help  could  come  near  liim. 
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Friday  being  now  left  to  hit  liberty,  pursued  the  flying  wretches,  with  no 
weapon  in  hit  hand  bat  his  hatchet ;  and  with  that  he  despatched  those  three, 
who,  at  I  said  before,  were  wounded  at  first,  and  fallen,  and  all  the  rest  lit 
could  come  up  with :  and  the  Spaniard  coming  to  roe  for  a  gun,  I  gave  him  one 
of  the  fowling-pieces,  with  which  be  pursued  two  of  the  savages,  and  wounded 
them  both;  but,  as  he  was  not  able  to  run,  they  both  got  from  him  into  the 
wood,  where  Friday  pursued  them,  and  killed  one  of  them ;  but  the  other  was 
loo  nimble  for  him ;  and  though  he  was  wounded,  yet  had  plunged  himself  into 
the  sea,  and  swam,  with  all  his  might,  off  to  those  two  who  were  left  in  the 
canoe;  which  three  in  the  canoe,  with  one  wounded ;  that  we  knew  not  whether 
he  died  or  no,  were  all  that  escaped  our  hands  of  one  and  twenty  ;  the  account 
of  toe  whole  is  as  follows:  3  killed  at  our  first  shot  from  the  tree;  9.  killed  at  the 
tree;  2  killed  at  the  next  shot;  2  killed  hy  Friday  in  the  boat;  2  killed  by  Friday 
of  those  at  first  wounded  ;  1  killed  by  Friday  in  the  wood ;  3  killed  by  the  Spani- 
ard; 4  killed*  being  found  dropped  here  and  there  of  their  wounds,  or  killed  by 
•Friday  in  his  chase  of  them ;  4  escaped  in  the  boat,  whereof  one  wounded,  if 
not  dead.— in  all  twenty-one. 

Those  that  were  in  the  canoe  worked  hard  to  get  out  of  gun-shot,  and  although 
Friday  made  two  or  three  shots  at  them,  1  did  not  find  that  he  hit  any  of  there. 
Friday  would  fain  have  had  me  take  one  of  their  canoes,  and  pursue  them ;  and, 
indeed,  I  was  very  anxious  about  their  escape,  lest  carrying  the  news  homo  to 
their  people,  they  should  come  back  perhaps  with  two  or  three  hundred  of  the 
canoes,  and  devour  us  by  mere  multitude ;  so  I  consented  to  pursue  them  by 
-sea,  and  running  to  one  of  their  canoes,  I  jumped  in  and  bade  Friday  follow  roe ; 
.but  when  I  was  in  the  canoe,  1  was  surprised  to  find  anotlier  poor  creature  lie 
there,  bound  hand  and  foot  as  the  Spaniard-  was,  for  the  slaughter,  and  almost 
-dead  with  fear,  not  knowing  what  was  the  matter ;  for  be  had  not  been  able  to 
look  up  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  he  was  tied  so  hard  neck  and  heels,  and  liad 
bean  tied  so  long,  that  he  had  really  but  little  life  in  him. 

I  immediately  cut  the  twisted  flags  or  rushes,  which  they  had  bound  him  with, 
and  would  have  helped  him  up  ;  but  he  could  not  stand  or  speak,  but  groaned 
most  piteoosly,  believing,  it  seems,  still,  that  he  was  only  unbound  in  order  to  be 
killed.  When  Friday  came  to  him,  I  bade  him  speak  to  him,  and  tell  him  of 
JtU  deliverance  ;  and  pulling  out  my  bottle,  made  him  give  the  poor  wretch  a 
drain ;  which,  with  the  news  of  his  being  delivered,  revived  him,  and  lie  tat  up 
in  the  boat.  But  when  Friday  came  to  hear  him  speak,  and  look  in  his  face,  it 
would  have  moved  any  one  to  tears  to  have  seen  how  Friday  kissed  him,  embra- 
ced him,  hugged  him,  cried,  laughed,  hollowed,  jumped  about,  danced,  sung ; 
then  cried  again,  wrung  his  hands,  beat  his  own  face  and  head ;  and  then  sung 
and  jumped  about  again,  like  a  distracted  creature.  It  was  a  good  while  before 
I  could  make  him  speak  to  me,  or  tell  me  what  was  the  matter ;  but  when  ha 
came  a  little  to  himself,  he  told  inc  that  it  was— his  father ! 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  express  how  it  moved  me  to  see  what  ecstney  and  filial 
affection  had  worked  in  this  poor  savage  at  the  sight  of  his  father,  and  of  his 
being  delivered  from  death ;  nor,  indeed,  can  I  describe  half  the  extravagancies 
of  his  affection  after  this ;  for  he  went  into  the  bout,  and  out  of  the  boat,  a 
great  mauy  tiroes:  when  he  went  into  him,  he  would  sit  down  hyjiiin,  open  his 
breast,  and  hold  his  father's  head  close  to  his  bosom  for  many  minutes  together, 
to  nourish  it ;  then  he  took  his  arms  and  ankles,  which  were  numbed  and  stir? 
with  the  binding,  and  chafed  and  rubbed  them  with  his  hands  ;  and  I,  perceiving 
what  the  case  was,  gave  him  some  rum  out  of  my  bottle  to  rub  them  with,  which 
did  them  a  great  deal  of  good. 

This  affair  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit  of  the  canoe  with  the  other  savages,  who 
were  now  got  almost  out  of  sight ;  and  it  was  happy  for  us  that  we  did 
not,"  for  it  blew  bo  hard  within  two  hours  after,  before  they  could  be  got  a 
«|uorter  of  their  way,  and  continued  blowing  so  hard  all  night  and  that  from  the 
nortli-west,  which  was  against  them,  that  I  could  not  suppose  ibeir  boat  could 
Jive,  or  that  they  ever,  reached  their  own  coast. 
Robinson  €ro0ac.  O 
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But  to  return  to  Friday ;  be  was  to  busy  about  bis  father,  tbat  1  could  not  find 
in  my  heart  to  take,  him  off  for  some  time ;  but  after  1  thought  ha  oouJd  leant 
aim  a  little,  I  called  him  to  me.  and  he  came  ramping  and  laughing,  and  pleated 
to  the  highest  extreme ;  then  I  asked  him  if  be  had  given  his  father  any  bread. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  said,"  None ;  ugly  dog  eat  all  op  self."  I  then  mat 
him  a  cake  of  breud,  out  of  a  little  pouch  I  carried  on  purpose ;  I  also  gave  him 
ft  dram  for  himself,  but  be  would  not  taste  it,  but  carried  it  to  his  father.  I  had 
in  my  pocket  two  or  three  bunches  of  raisins,  so  I  tare  him  a  handful  of  them 
for  his  rather.  He  bad  no  sooner  given  his  father  these  raisins,  but  I  saw  bins 
come  out  of  the  boat,  and  run  away,  as  if  he  had  been  bewitched  he  ran  at  audi 
a  rate  ;  for  he  was  the  swiftest  fellow  on  his  feet  that  ever  I  saw :  I  say,  be  ran 
at  such  a  rate,  that  he  was  out  of  sight,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant ;  and  although  I 
called,  and  hollowed  out  too,  after  him;  it  was  all  one,  away  he  went ;  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  boor  I  saw  him  come  back  again,  although  not  so  fast  as  he  went; 
and  as  he  came  nearer,  I  found  bis  pace  was  slacker,  because  be  had  something 
in  bis  hand.  When  he  came  up  to  me,  I  found  he  bad  been  quite  home  for  an 
earthen  jug,  or  pot,  to  bring  his  father  some  fresh  water,  and  that  be  had  got  two 
more  cakes'  or  loaves  of  bread ;  the  bread  he  gave  me,  but  the  water  be  carried 
to  his  father :  however,  as  I  was  very  thirsty  too,  I  took  a  little  sop  of  it.  The 
water  revived  his  father  more  than  all  the  rum  or  spirits  I  bad  given  him,  foe 
be  was  just  fainting  with  thirst. 

When  his  father  had  drank,  I  called  to  bim  to  know  if  there  was  any  water 
left :  he  said  yes ;  I  bade  him  give  it  to  the  poor  Spaniard,  who  was  in  as  much 
want  of  it  as  his  father ;  and  I  sent  one  of  the  cakes  that  Friday  brought  to  the 
Spaniard  too,  who  was  indeed  very  weak,  and  was  reposing  himself  upon  a  green 
place  under  the  shade  of  a  tree ;  and  whose  limbs  were  also  very  stiff,  and  very 
ftiuch  swelled  with  the  rude  bandage  he  had  been  tied  with.  When  I  saw  that 
upon  Friday's  coming  to  him  with  tne  water  he  sat  up  and  drank,  and  took  the 
bread,  and  began  to  eat,  I  went  to  him  and  gave  him  a  handful  of  raisins;  he 
looked  up  in  my  face  with  ail  the  tokens  of  eratitude  and  thankfulness  that  could 
appear  in  any  countenance ;  but  was  so  weak,  notwithstanding  he  had  so  exerted 
himself  in  the  fight,  that  he  could  not  stand  op  upon  bis  feet;  he  tried  to  do  it 
two  or  three  times,  but  was  really  not  able,  his  ankles  were  so  swelled  and  so 

C intful  to  him ;  so  I  bade  him  sit  still,  and  caused  Friday  to  rub  bis  ankles,  and 
the  them  with  mm,  as  he  had  done  his  father's. 

I  observed  the  poor  affectionate  creature,  every  two  minutes,  or  perhaps  le*s 
ml)  the  while  he  was  here,  turn  his  head  about,  to  see  if  his  father  was  in  the  same 
place  and  posture  as  lie  left  him  sitting ;  and  at  last  he  found  he  was  not  to  be* 
seen  ;  at  which  he  started  up,  and,  without  speaking  a  word,  flew  with  that  swift- 
ness to  him,  that  one  could  scarce  perceive  his  feet  to  touch  the  ground  as  he 
went:  but  when  be  came,  he  only  found  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  ease 
his  limbs,  so  Friday  came  back  to  me  presently ;  and  then  I  spoke  to  the  Spaniard 
to  let  Friday  help  him  up,  if  he  could,  and  lead  him  to  the  boat,  and  then  be 
should  carry  him  to  our  dwelling,  where  I  would  take  care  of  him :  but  Friday,  ft 
lusty  strong  fellow,  took  the  Spaniard  quite  up  upon  his  back,  and  carried  bim 
away  to  the  bout,  and  set  him  down  softly  upon  the  side  or  gunnel  of  the  canoe, 
with  his  feet  in  the  inside  of  it ;  and  then  lifting  him  quite  in,  be  set  bim 
close  to  his  father ;  and  presently  stepping  out  again,  launched  the  boat  oeT, 
and  paddled  it  along  the  shore  faster  than  I  could  walk,  although  the  wind 
blew  pretty  hard  too:  so  he  brought  them  both  safe  into  our  creek,  and 
leaving  them  in  the  boat,  ran  away  to  letch  the  other  canoe.  As  he  passed  me, 
I  spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  whither  be  went.  He  told  roe,  **  Go  fetch  mora 
boat :"  so  away  he  went  like  the  wind,  for  sure  never  man  or  horse  run  like 
him;  and  he  had  the  other  canoe  in  the  creek  almost  as  soon  as  I  got  to  it  by  land; 
so  be  wafted  me  over,  and  then  went  4o  help  our  new  guestiFoutof  the  boat* 
which  he  did;  but  they  were  neither  ef  them  able  to  walk,  so  that  poor  Friday 
knew  not  wfeglta  do. 

Teremedjtim,  I  went  toworkia  my  thought,  aodealKag  to  Friday  tabid 
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tfom  fit  down  on  the  bank  while  lie  came  to  me,  I  soon  made  a  kind  of  a  hinoV 
barrow  to  lay  diem  on,  and  Friday  and  I  carried  them  both  up  together  upon 
it,  between  as.  But  when  we  got  them  to  the  outside  of  our  wall,  or  fortification, 
we  were  at  a  worse  loss  than  before,  for  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  over,  and] 
I  was  resolved  not  to  break  it  down :  so  I  set  to  work  again ;  and  Friday  and  L 
in  about  two  hours  time,  made  a  very  handsome  tent,  covered  with  old  sails  ana 
above  that  with  boughs  of  trees,  being  in  the  space  without  our  outward  fence, 
and  between  that  and  the  grove  of  young  wood  which  I  had  planted  ;  and  here 
we  made  them  two  beds  of  such  things  as  I  had,  viz.  of  good  rice-straw,  with 
blankets  laid  upon  it,  to  lie  on,  and  another  to  cover  them,  on  each  bed. 

My  island  was  now  peopled,  and  I  thought  myself  rich  in  subjects :  and  it 
was  a  merry  reflection,  which  I  frequently  made,  how  like  a  king  I  looked. 
First  of  all,  the  whole  country  was  my  own  mere  property,  so  that  I  had  an  un- 
doubted right  of  dominion.  Secondly,  my  people  were  perfectly  subjected;  I 
was  absolutely  lord  and  lawgiver ;  they  all  owed  their  lives  to  me,  and  were  ready 
to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  there  had  been  occasion  for  it,  for  me.  It  was  remark* 
able,  too,  I  had  but  three  subjects,  and  they  were  of  three  different  religions : 
my  man  Friday  was  a  Protestant,  his  father  was  a  Pagan  and  a  canibal,  and  the 
Spaniard  was  a  Romanist :  however,  I  allowed  liberty  of  conscience  thronghout 
my  dominionSd-~But  this  is  by  the  way. 

As  toon  as  I  had  secured  my  two  weak  rescued  prisoners,  and  given  them 
shelter,  and  a  place  to  rest  them  upon,  I  began  to  think  of  making  some 
provision  for  them;  and  die  first  thing  I  did,  I  ordered  Friday  to  take  a 
vearliog  goat,  betwixt  a  kid  and  a  goat,  out  of  my  particular  flock,  to  be 
killed  ;  when  I  cut  off  the  hinder-quarter,  and  chopping  it  into  small  pieces, 
X  set  Friday  to  work  to  boiling  and  stewing,  and  made  diem  a  good  dish,  I 
assure  you,  of  flesh  and  broth,  having  put  some  barley  and  rice  also  into  the 
broth:  and  as  I  cooked  it  withom>doors,  for  I  made  no  fire  within  my  inner 
wall,  so  I  carried  it  all  into  the  new  tent,  and  having  set  a  table  there  for 
Sbrm,l  sat  down,  and  cat  my  own  dinner  also  with  them,  and,  as  well  as  I 
could,  cheered  them,  and  encouraged  them.  Friday  was  my  interpreter, 
especially  to  his  father,  and,  indeed,  to  the  Spaniard  too ;  for  the  Spaniard  spoke 
the  language  of  the  savages  pretty  well.  After  we  had  dined,  or  rather  supped 
I  ordered  Friday  to  take  one  of  the  canoes,  and  go  and  fetch  our  rou>kets  and 
other  fire-arms,  which,  fur  want  of  time,  we  had  left  upon  the  place  of  battle: 
and,  the  next  day,  I  ordered  him  to  go  and  bury  the  dead  bodies  of  the  savages, 
which  lay  open  to  the  sun,  and  would  presently  be  offensive.  1  also  ordered  him 
to  bury  the  horrid  remains  of  their  barbarous  feast,  which  1  knew  were  pretty 
much,  and  which  I  could  not  think  of  doing  myself;  nay,  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  them,  if  I  went  that  way;  all  which  he  punctually  performed,  and  effaced 
she  very  appearance  of  the  savages  being  there;  so  that  when  I  went  again,  I 
could  scarce  know  where  it  was,  otherwise  than  by  the  corner  of  the  wood  point- 
ins  to  the  place. 

I  then  began  to  enter  into  a  little  conversation  with  my  two  new  subjects  : 
and,  first,  I  set  Friday  to  inquire  of  his  father  what  he  thought  of  the  escape  of 
the  savages  in  that  canoe,  and  whether  we  might  expect  a  return  of  tbero,  with 
a  power  too  great  for  us  to  resist.  His  fin>t  opinion  was,  that  the  savages  in 
the  boat  never  could  live  out  the  storm  which  blew  that  night  they  went 
off,  but  must,  of  necessity,  he  drowned,  or  driven  south  to  those  other  shores, 
where  they  were  as  sure  to  be  devoured  as  they  were  to  be  drowned,  if  tltey 
were  cast  away  J  but,  as  to  what  they  would  do,  if  they  came  safe  on  shore, 
he  said  lie  knew  not ;  but  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  were  so  dreadfully 
frightened  with  the  manner  of  their  being  attacked,  the  noise,  and  the  fire, 
that  he  believed  they  would  tefl  the  people  they  were  all  killed  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  not  by  the  hand  of  man ;  and  that  the  two  which  appeared,  namely 
Friday  audi,  were  two  heavenly  spirits,  or  furies,  come  down  to  destroy  them, 
and  not  men.  with  weapons.  This,  be  snid,  be  knew;  because  he  heard  them  aJl 
cry  oat  *o,  u»  their  laugaage  one  to  another  ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  te 
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cnnetive  that  a  man  could  dart  fire,  and  apeak  thunder*  and  kill  at  *  dktanceV 
without  lifting  up  the  hand,  as  was  done  now :  and  this  old  savage  was  in  the 
right ;  for,  as  I  understood  since,  by  other  bands,  the  savages  never  attempted  to 
go  over  to  the  island  afterwards,  they  were  so  terrified  with  the  accounts  pivta 
by  those  four  men  (for  it  seems,  they  did  escape  the  sea),  that  they  believed 
whoever  went  to  that  enchanted  island  would  be  destroyed  with  fire  from  the 

Kds.  This,  however,  1  knew  not:  and  therefore  was  under  continual  appro* 
nsions  for  a  good  while,  and  kept  always  upon  my  guard,  with  all  my  army: 
for,  as  there  were  now  four  of  us,  1  would  have  ventured  upon  a  hundred  of  them, 
fairly  in  the  open  field,  at  any  time. 

In  a  little  time,  however  no  more  canoes  appearing,  the  fear  of  their  coming 
swore  off;  and  I  began  to  take  my  former  thoughts  of  a  voyage  to  the  main  into 
consideration ;  being  likewise  assured,  by  Friday's  father,  that  I  might  depend 
upon  good  usage  from  their  nation  on  his  account,  if  I  would  go*  But  m» 
thoughts  were  a  little  suspended  when  1  had  a  serious  discourse  with  the  Spaniard, 
and  when  1  understood  that  there  were  sixteen  more  of  his  countrymen  and 
Portuguese,  who  having  been  cast  away,  and  made  their  escape  to  that  side, 
lived  there  at  peace,  indeed,  with  the  savages,  but  were  very  sore  nut  to  it  for 
necessaries,  and  indeed  for  life.  1  asked  him  all  the  particulars  of  their  voyage, 
and  found  they  were  a  Spanish  ship,  bound  from  the  Iiio  de-la»  Plata*  to  the 

•  Rio  de-la«Plataj— (*  River  of  Silver,"  in  English  ;  or  vulgarly,  "river  Piatt.") 
'  To  the  N.  Eastward  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  a  bank  of  soundings  extends  a  great  way  out 
from  the  coast  of  Paraguay  not  placed  in  the  charts. '  An  English  ship  of  war,  had  75 
fathoms,  mod,  on  it  in  latitude  33°  4'S.  and  4°  9*  E.  from  the  island  of  Lobos  by  chro- 
nometers, and  carried  regular  soundings  on  a  S.  S.  W.  course  made  good,  to  S3r  t5f  S. 
andS°5V  E.  of  Lobos;  had  then  100  fathoms ;  shortly  after  in  33°  44' S.  and5°49'E. 
of  Lobos,  had  no  bottom.  The  captain  of  that  ship  thinks  it  probable  that  this  bank 
may  begin  somewhere  about  the  month  of  Rio  Grande,  and  extend  as  far  southward 
as  the  soundings  on  it  above  specified.  The  bank  of  soundings  at  the  entrance  of  Rio* 
Plata,  stretches  from  Cape  St.  Mary  about  95  or  ioo  miles  eastward ;  and  from  9t 
fathoms  on  the  edge  of  it  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  Lobos,  the  soundings,  gradually 
though  not  regularly,  decrease  over  a  bottom  of  various  quality  to  17  aud  15  fathoms, 
within  5  or  6  miles  of  the  island.  To  the  southward  the  water  is  much  deeper,  and 
the  bottom  generally  dark  sand.  Cape  St.  Mary  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river's 
entrance  lies  several  leagues  eastward  of  Maldonado;  hut  the  land  having  a  regular 
convexity  towards  the  sea  is  not  easily  known.  Punta  de  E»te  (point  East)  forming 
the  east  side  of  BlaMonado  harbour  in  latitude  34°  58'  S.  longitude  54°  46*  W.  is  ^y 
some  considered  as  the  head-land  of  the  north  bank  of  the  river ;  but  the  island  Lobos, 
situated  S.  Eastward  of  the  point,  and  distant  a  few  miles  from  the  shore,  may  be  called 
the  leading  mark  for  entering  the  river  by  the  northern  channel.  This  island  is  in 
latitude  35°  5'  S.  lougitode  34°  4l'  VV.  or  1°  V*  E.  from  Monte-Video  by  chrono- 
meters, being  10  miles  lets  than  delineated  in  the  Spanish  charts.  Maldonado  harbour  i» 
safe,  with  good  depths  of  water  for  ships  of  any  sixe,  and  is  partly  sheltered  from  th« 
sea  by  an  island  at  the  entrance.  Monte- Video,  in  34°  53^  S.  56°  1'  W.  from  modern 
observations  of  repute,  about  £3  leagues  westward  of  Maldonado,  is  elevated  450 
feet  above  the  sea,  having  a  building  on  its  summit*  The  harbour,  where  shipa  moor 
in  different  depths,  ££  or  3  fathoms,  soft  ground,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  mount,  and  the 
town  of  the  same  name  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour.  The  bland  Floret  lies  about 
5  leagues  eastward  of  point  Braba,  and  this  point  is  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Monte* 
Video  harbour.  The  Archimedes  bank,  on  which  the  English  ship  of  war  Dtomede 
atrock,  is  nearly  three  miles  in  extent  E.  b.  S.  and  W.  b.  N.  having  3i  fathoms  on  it, 
when  the  river  is  high ;  its  centre  is  in  35°  It*  S.  and  bears  from  Monte- Video  S.  8f°  E. 
true.  Toe  "  English  bank,"  on  which  the  Led  a,  engltsh  frigate,  grounded,  lies  near 
the  former.  An  english  transport  named  the  Walker,  was  wrecked  on  it  in  35°  15}' S. 
where  the  bank  is  nearly  dry  at  low  river;  and  from  this  place  to  the  distance  of  5  sailes 
northward  there  is  from  l{  to  3}  fathoms  water ;  and  }  mile  westward  of  it  there  are 
44  and  5  fathoms.  The  sholest  part  of  this  bank,  where  the  transport  was  wrecked 
bears  from  the  Mount,  S*  36*  E.  1 6  or  *tt  miles.  The  coasts  of  the  river  are  generally 
level  plains,  bat  between  Maldonado  and  Monte- Video  there  are  some  hills  inland  of 
considerable  height.  In  the  entrance  of  the  river  there  are  no  regular  tides;  nor  Is 
•acre  an/  considerable  elevation  or  depression  of  the  sea,  unless  the  winds  blow  strong 
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Huvanna  being  directed  to  leave  their  loading  there,  which  was  chiefly  hides  and 
silver,  and  to  bring  back  what  european  goods  they  could  meet  with  there; 
that  they  had  6vc  Portuguese  seamen  on  board,  whom  they  took  oat  of  another 
wreck ;  that  five  of  their  own  men  were  drowned,  when  first  the  ship  was  lost, 
and  that  these  escaped,  through  infinite  dangers  and  hazards,  and  arrived,  almost 
starved,  on  the  canibal  coast,  where  they  expected  to  have  been  devoured  every 
moment.  He  told  me  they  had  some  arms  with  them,  but  they  were  perfectly 
useless;  for  that  they  had  neither  powder  or  ball,  the  washing  of  the  sea  having 
spoiled  all  their  powder,  except  a  little,  which  they  used)  at  their  first  landing, 
to  provide  themselves  some  food. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  would  become  of  them  there,and  if  they  had  formed 
no  design  of  making  any  escape.  He  said  they  had  many  consultations  about  it  | 
but  that  having  neither  vessel,  or  tools  to  build  one,  or  provisions  of  any  kiud9 
their  councils  always  ended  hi  tears  and  despair.  I  asked  him  bow  he  thought 
they  would  receive  a  proposal  from  me,  which  might  tend  towards  an  escape; 
and  whether  if  they  were  all  here,  it  might  not  be  done.  I  told  him,  with 
freedom,  I  feared  mostly  their  treachery  and  ill  usage  of  me,  if  I  put  my  life  in 


into,  or  oaejsf  the  river,  which  in  the  first  case  swell  it,  and  in  the-  Utter  diminish  it ; 
whence  the  appellation  of  high  or  low  river  used  here.  The  currents  are  variable, 
setting  with  the  wind,  generally  preceding  it ;  hut  in  calm  weather  they  set  up  and 
down  the  river  alternately,  resembling  weak  'ides.  A  southerly  wind  forces  an  accu- 
mulated quantity  of  water  around  Cape  St.  Anthony,  which  flows  N.  Westward,  and 
striking  against  the  northern  shore  makes  a  high-river  on  that  side,  though  the 
outset  be  then  constant  and  strong  alone  the  north  bank.  When  a  N.  Easterly  wind 
prevails  the  current  runs  in  around  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  sets  westward  along  the 
northern  bank  to  Monte- Video,  and  then  is  thought  to  be  setting  out  to  seaward  along 
the  southern  shore  round  Cape  St.  Anthony.  When  the  river  blows  from  N.  W.  the 
current  runs  out  strung  with  the  wind,  making  a  low  river.  With  a  strong  S.  W.  wind 
the  current  runs  sometimes  2j  or  3  miles  iu  au  hour  N.  Eastward  off  Lobos,  and  sets  in 
the  same  direction  as  far  out  as  the  edge  of  soundings.  The  depths  near  Lobo*  are  14 
and  15  fathoms,  decreasing  to  6*J  regularly  iu  steering  along  the  north  side  by  the  time 
Flares  is  bearing  N.  about  2  or  3  miles ;  and  after  rounding  the  former  the  course  is 
due  W.  to  Flores.  This  channel  is  better  known  and  appears  safer  than  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river:  it  otignt  in  general  to  be  chosen  as  the  land  is  a  good  guide, 
and  the  soundings  regular  in  passing  along  it  to  Monte- Video;  but  tlie  following 
instructious  may  be  useful  to  persons  unacquainted,  when  about  to  enter  this  great 
river.  Should  the  wind  be  any  where  between  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  it  will  be  proper 
|iur  a  ship  to  make  Cape  St.  Mary ;  fur  if  the  wind  shift  it  may  be  expected  to  veer 
round  by~N.  to  westward,  but  probably  not  before  that  wind  and  the  inset  together 
shall  have  carried  the  ship  up  to  Monte- Video.  On  the  contrary  should  the  wind  he 
to  Westward  of  N.  at  making  the  land,  the  first  shift  will  most  probably  be  to  W.  and 
3.  W.  therefore  she  ought  not  to  strive  to  beat  round  Lobos.  and  along  the  northern 
shore,  but  at  once  stand  over  toward  Cape  St.  Anthony,  which  by  the  time  she  lias 
Stretched  across  wiH  must  probably  become  a  weather-shore ;  where  a  N.  W.  current 
and  a  S.S.  W.  wind  may  be  experienced  to  runup  with  between  the  Ortiz  and  the  Cbica 
banks,  or  over  to  Monte- Video,  pa*sing  to  westward  of  the  Archimedes  bank  in  not  less 
tban  5  or  5J  fathoms  water.  N.E.  winds  prevail  much  off  the  entrance  of  the  Rio 
Plata  in  many  months  but  particularly  in  September,  which  winds  oblige  ships  depart* 
ing  from  it  to  stand  far  out  eastward,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  land,  before  they  are 
enabled  to  make  progress  northward. — This  river  is  said  to  have  its  rise  in  the  Andes 
mountains;  three  large  rivers  unite  their  streams  in  this,  besides  a  vast  number  of 
smaller  streams  which  afford  (heir  tribute  to  it  in  its  progress  towards  the  south  Atlantic 
ocean*  It  does  not*take  thqname  of  Plata,  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Patana,  and  the 
Paraguay.  There  is  frequently  a  tempestuous  sea  in  the  river  occasioned  by  (he  violent 
winds  tliat  blow  from  the  naked  level  country  beyond  Bucnos-Ayrcs,  called  the  Pp.m* 
pos  plains:  these  are  said  to  extend  as  far  as  to  the  Cordillera  (chain)  of  the  Andes, 
without  mountains  or  woods  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds.  These  circum- 
stances together  with  the  lowness  in  general  of  the  circumjacent  shores,,  offering  few 
eligible  situations  for  anchorage,  and  also  the  sand-banks  which  embarrass  the  cbau&el, 
leader  the  navigation  of  the  Rio- Plata  extremely  insecure  and  liaxardous. 
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tpie'tr  hands;  for  that  gratitude  was  no  inherent  virtue  in  the  nature  of  man,  nor 
did  tnen  always  square  their  dealings  by  live  obligations  they  had  received,  so 
much  ai  tbey  did  by  the  advantages  they  expected.  I  told  him  it  would 
fee  very  Jiard  that  I  should  be  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance,  and  that 
they  should  afterwards  make  me  their  prisoner  in  New*Spaio,  where  an 
Englishman  was  certain  to  he  made  a  tacri6ce,  what  necessity,  or  what 
accident  soever  brought  him  thither;  and  that  I  bad  rattier  be  delivered  up  to 
the  savagts,  and  be  devoured  alive,  than  fall  into  the  merciless  daws  of  the 
priests,  and  be  carried  into  the  Inquisition.0    1  added,  that  otherwise  I  was 

■  *  Imquisitio*  : — this  infernal  tribunal*  long  since  condemned  by  the  public  opinion  of 
all  Europe,  and  in  tbe  abolition  of  which  botii  the  French  and  English,  as  tbey  became 
successively  roasters  of  tbe  Iberian  peninsula,  during  the  last  war.  were  unanimous,  has 
been  reesi  unexpectedly  re-established  by  the  following  choice  monument  of  bigotry 

'and  absurdity  c— 

Decree  for  rc-ettabluhing  the  Inquisition. 
m  The  glorioos  title  of  catholic,  which  distinguishes  us  from  among  all  other  christian 

Jprince?,  is  owing  to  the  perseverance  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  who  would  never  tolerate  hi 
their  states  any  other  religion  than  the  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman.  This  title 
imposes  upon  me  tbe  duty  to  render  myself  worthy  of  it  by  all  the  means  wticli  heaven 
hat  placed  within  my  power.  The  late  troubles,  and  the  war  which  has  desolated, 
daring  six  years,  every  province  in  the  kingdom ;  the  long  abode  which  lias  been  made 
in  Spain  by  troops  of  different  sects,  almost  all  of  whom  were  infected  with  sentiments 
of  hatred  towards  our  religion;  the  disorder  which  has  been  the  infallible  result  of  thin, 
mad  the  inattention  with  which  the  affairs  of  our  holy  religion  have  been  treated  during 
this  unfortunate  period ;  all  these  circumstances  united  have  hud  the  feld  open  to 
wicked  persons,  who  have  never  experienced  any  check ;  dangerous  opinions  have  been 
introduced,  and  have  taken  root  in  our  states  by  the  same  means  as  they  are  spread  in 
ether  countries.  Wishing  then  to  remedy  so  grievous  an  evil,  and  to  preserve  among 
tty  subjects  the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  have  always  revered,  and  in 
which  they  have  lived  and  always  wish  to  live,  either  on  account  of  the  personal  obliga- 
tion of  having  no  other  imposed  on  the  princes  who  reign  over  them  by  the  ftinda- 
xaentaMaws,  which  1  have  promised  and  sworn  to  observe,  or  because  this  religion 'is 
the  most  certain  means  of  sparing  my  people  from  intestine  dissent  ions,  and  ensuring  to 
them  that  tranquillity  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  I  have  judged  ituecessary,  under 
■the  present  circumstances,  that  the  tribunal  of  the  holy-office  should  resume  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Upon  this  subject,  learned  and  virtuous  prelates,  many  respectable  corporations 
and  grove  personages,  ecclesiastics  and  seculars,  have  represented  to  me  that  Spain  is 
indebted  to  this  tribunal  for  the  good  fortune  of  not  having  fallen,  in  the  16th  century. 
Into  errors  which  have  caused  so  many  misfortones  among*  other  nation's :  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  at  that  period,  the  sciences  were  here  cultivated  with  distinction,  and 
Spain  produced  a  multitude  of  great  men,  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  and  their 
piety.  It  has  farther  been  represented  to  me.  that  the  oppressor  of  Europe  has  not 
neglected  to  employ,  a*  an  efficacious  method  of  introducing  the  corruption  and 
discord  which  supported  so  well  his  projects,  the  suppression  of  this  tribunal,  under 
the  vain  pretext  that  it  could  exut  no  longer  in  consequence  of  the  enlightened  state  of 
the  present  age,  and  that  the  pretended  cortes,  general  and  extraordinary,  under  the  same 
pretext,  and   under  the  favour  of  the  constitution,  which  they  tuniultuously  decreed, 

«  abolished  also  the  holy  office,  to  the  regret  of  the  whole  nation.  For  these  causes, 
I  have  been  earnestly  supplicated  to  re-establish  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions; 
and  yielding  to  considerations  so  just,  and  to  the  wish  manifested  by  my  people,  whose 
seal  for  the  religion  of  our  ancestors  has  anticipated  my  orders,  by  hastening  to  recall 
spontaneously  the  subaltern  inquisitors  of  some  provinces,  I  have,  therefore,  resolved, 
that  for  tbe  moment,  the  supreme  council  of  the  Inquisition,  au/i  the  other  tribunals 
.«f  rhe  l>oly  office,  shall  resume  their  authorities  conformable  to  the  concessions  which 
have  been  made  to  them  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  at  the  instance  of  my  august  pre- 
decessors, and  by  the  prejates  of  the  dioceses,  and  by  the  kings  who  have  assured  to 
them  the  full  exercise  thereof,  observing  in  this  double  jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  the  ordinances  whuh  we  re- imposed  in  tbe  year  1808,  and  the  laws  which  have, 
*»n  different  occasion*,  bet  n  made  for  obviating  certain  abuses.  But,  as  independent  of 
these  ancient  laws  it  may  be  proper  to  add  new  ones  on  this  subject,  and  my  intention 
hcuig  to  perfect  that  establishment  in  such  manner  as  to  Tender  h  cnuncatly  useful  to  my 
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femaadefl,  if  they  were  ell  here,  we  might,  with  so  mauy  hands,  boild  a  bark 
large  enough  to  carry  us  all  away,  cither  to  Brazil,  southward,  or  to  the  islands, 


■r 


1/HQ." 


rejects,  it  is  my  desire  that,  so  toon  as  the  taid  supreme  council  of  the  inquisition  shall 
be  assembled,  two  of  the  members  who  compose  it,  joined  to  two  of  the  members 
Of  the  council  of  Castile,  both  appointed  by  me,  shall  examine  the  forms  and  mode  of 

Eroceediog  of  the  holy  office,  in  its  processes,  and  with  respect  to  the  censure  and  pro- 
(  ibstion  of  books;  and  if  they  find  that  the  interests  of  my  subjects,  or  the  claims  of 
sound  justice,  require  any  reform  or  change,  they  will  make  a  report  to  mt,  supported 
tjy  their  observations,  in  order  that  I  may  take  the  necessary  resolutions. 

u  Madrid,  July  81,  181 V  "  Jf    tflt   JuM 

This  decree  is  countersigned  by  Don  Pedro  Mecaiiax,  whose  grandfather  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  prison,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  died  is 
exile  for  having  written  against  the  inquisition ! 

At  a  time  when  such  an  unlooked-for  act  of  despotism  on  the  part  of  Fxaoxif  aki>  VIL 
must  give  occasion  to  much  discussion,  and  may  possibly  also  lead  to  a  fresh  revoluboa 
in  Soma,  the  subjoined  sketch  of  the  origin,  history,  and  practice  of  this  institution  will 
oot  be  SMBceeptable  to  the  reader:— 

This  tribunal  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 
Before  that  time,  the  bishops  and  civil  magistrates  inquired  after  heretics,  and  either 
ewndcmotd  them  to  banishment,  or  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  goods  and  estates,  or  else 
ce  some  ether  penalties,  which  seldom  eitended  to  death :  but  the  vast  number  of 
heresies  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  ltth  age,  caused  this  tribunal  to  be 
established.  The  Pope  seat  several  religious  persons  to  the  catholic  princes  and 
bishops,  to  exhort  them  to  take  an  extraordinary  care  in  the  extirpation  of  heresies,  and 
fte  bring  obstinate  heretics  to  punishment :  and  thus  things  continued  until  the  year  1S5CL 
la  the  year  1951,  Imwocswt  IV.  authorised  the  dominican  friars,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  bishops,  to  take  cognisance  of  this  sort  of  crime.  Clxmknt  IV.  confirmed  these 
tribunals  in  the  year  1265.  Afterwards,  there  were  set eral  courts  erected  in  Italy,  and 
in  the  kingdoms  dependent  on  the  crown  of  Arragon,  till  such  time  that  the  inquisition 
wasettabiisbed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Castitle,  in  the  reign  of  FiROiit  amd  and  Isabella, and 
after  that  in  Portugal,  bv  king.  Job  w  IIL  in  the  vear  1557.  To  that  time  the  inquisitors 
had  a  limited  power,  and  it  was  often  contested  by  the  bishops,  to  whom  the  cognisance 
of  heretic  crimes  belonged.  According  to  the  canons,  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
church  for  priests  to  sentence  criminals  to  death,  much  more  for  those  crimes  which  the 
civil  law  often  punished  with  fur  lets  severe  penalties  i  but  salient  right  yielding  to  new 
power,  the  dominican  friars,  by  the  Pope's  bulls,  have  been  for  these  two  ages  in  pos* 
session  of  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  from  which  the  bishops  were  excluded ;  the 
inquisitors  now  only  wanted  the  authority  of  the  prince,  to  enable  them  to  execute  their 
sentences.  Before  Isabella  of  Castillb  came  to  the  crown,  the  dominican,  Jo  h» 
J)i  Tobquem ada,  her  confessor,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  made  her  promise  to  prose* 
cute  all  infidels  and  heretics,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  her  power  to  do  so.  She  pre- 
vailed over  FxaniNAW o,  her  husband,  to  obtain,  in  the  year  1483,  bulls  from  Pope 
Sixths  IV.  to  constitute  an  inquisitor-general  over  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and 
Valentk,  for  these  two  kingdoms  were  his  feehold  in  capite :  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
Febutwaxd  disposed  of  the  places  in  his  estates,  and  Isabella  of  those  that  wereinher's; 
but  the  queen  got  this  place  for  Torquemada.  Afterwards  the  Pope  extended  his 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  states  and  countries  of  the  catholic  kings,  and  then  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  established  a  supreme  council  of  the  inquisition,  of  which  Ihey  made  him 
president.  It  was  composed  of  an  inquisitor-general  ( who  was  nominated  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope),  of  five  counsellors,  f  whereof  one  was  to  be  a 
demiuican,  by  a  privilege  granted  to  this  order  io  the  year  1616,  by  Pqilip  IIL)  of  a 
procurator,  two  secretaries  of  the  king's  clumber,  two  secretaries  of  the  council,  an 
mlguaxU-muitfor,  a  receiver,  two  reporters,  and  two  quaiificators  and  consultrrs.  Ttie 
number  of  the  familiars  and  inferior  oflicers  was  very  great,  because  all  that  belonged  to 
the  inquisition  oot  being  subject  or  amenable  to  any  other  jurisdiction,  sheltered  them- 
selves from  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice. 

".The  supreme  council  had  a  full  and  sole  authority  over  the  other  inquisitions,  which 
coald  not  perform  any  auto  or  execution,  without  leave  from  the  great  and  geueral- 
iuquisitor.    Joe  particular  inquisitions  were  those  of  Seville,  Toledo,  Grtuada^Cordora, 
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or  to  the  Spanish  coast,  northward;  but  thnt  if,  in  requital,  they  should,  when  1 
had  put  weapons  into  their  bands,  carry  me  by  force  among  their  own  people, 
1  might  he  ill  used  for  my  kindness  to  them,  and  make  my  case  worse  than  k 
was  before. 

He  answered,  with  a  great  deal  of  candour  and  ingenuousness,  that  their  coo* 
dition  was  so  miserable,  and  that  tliey  were  so  sensible  of  it,  that,  he  bent-Ted, 
they  would  abhor  the  thought  of  using  any  man  uukindly  that  should  contribute 

— ^ — — — — «^— — ^—  i  »   — — —  ■   ■  — -^— — — — «»— «— *— — ^^ 

Caensa,  Valladolid,  Murcia,  Llerena,  Logrono,  St.  J  ago,  Saragosa,  Valentin,  Barce- 
lona, Majorca,  Sardinia,  Palermo,  the  Canaries,  Mexico,  Carthagena,  and  Lima.     Every 
one  of  these  inquisitions  was  composed  ol  three  inquis.tors,  three  secretaries,  one  *lgu*~ 
tllwmyor  and  of  three  receivers,  qualificatory  and  consulted.    All  persona  who  took  any 
of  these  employments  upon  them,  were  obliged  to  make  out  their  proofs  ie  causa  Umpia, 
that  is,  that  their  family  was  not  stained  with  any  thing  of  Judaism  or  heresr,  and  that 
they  were  catholics  from  the  beginning.    The  proceedings  of  this  tribunal  were  very 
pecoliar :— A  man  was  arrested  aud  put  in  prison,  without  knowing  the  crisae  he  was 
accused  of,  or  the  witnesses  who  were  to  depose  against  him.    He  could  not  come  out 
from  thence,  unless  he  owned  the  fault,  of  which  often  he  was  not  guilty,  and  which  tba 
desire  of  liberty  forced  nim  to  confess;  for  they  did  not  put  any  one  to  death  for  the 
£rsl  crime  ;  but  then  the  family  was  marked  with  infamy,  and  this,  the  first  judgment, 
made  the  persons  incapable  of  any  employment.    There  was  no  confronting  ef  wit- 
nesses, nor  any  means  for  a  maa  to  defend  himself,  because  this  tribunal,  above  all 
things,  affected  an  inviolable  secrecy.     It  proceeded  against  all  heretics,  but  cbaeiy 
against  judaTsing  christians  and  secret  nialiomctans,  with  whom  the  expulsion  of  Jews 
and  Moors,  by  Fbroix ano  and  Isabella,  had  filled  all  Spain.    The  severity  of  this 
court  wa*  so  excessive,  that  the  inquisitor  Torqukmada  tried  above  100,000  persons, 
of  whom   12,000  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  in  the  compass  of   14  years*    It 
is  pretended  that  the  sight  of  so  many  criminals,  condemned  to  so  terrible  a  deatfev 
without  any  regard  to  their  sex  or  quality,  confirmed  and  kept  the  people  in  the  romiak 
religion ;— and  that  it  was  the  inquisition  alone,  that  hindered  the  most  wicked  heresies 
from  spreading  themselves  in  Spain,  even  in  that  time  when  all  Europe  was  infected  with 
them.    For  this  reason,  the  kings  have  given  such  arbitrary  authority  to  this  tribunal, 
which  was  called  the  tribunal  of  the  holy-office.    The  general  acts  of  the  inquisition, 
which,  by  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  were  looked  upon  as  a  bare  execution  of  criminal*, 
amongst  the  Spaniards,  were  esteemed  a  religious  ceremony,  by  which  his  caihobo 
majesty  gave  public  proofs  of  his  seal  for  religion,  and  therefore  were  called  by  them 
Aui'*-da»F£,  ••  Acts  of  Faith:*'  commonly  they  were  performed  cither  at  the  accession 
of  the  kings  to  the  crown,  or  at  their  coming  of  age,  that  so  they  might  be  the  mora 
authentic,— The  last  was  in  the  year  1632." 

An  unprejudiced  moral  protest  ant  must  feel  more  deeply  scandalised  at  the  single 

execution  of  Skrvet,  than  at  the  hecatombs  which  have  biased  in  the  Auto*~dm-Fc  of 

Spain  and  Portugal.    The  seal  of  Calvin  seems  to  have  been  envenomed  by  personal 

malice,  and  perhaps  envy.     He  accused  his  adversary  before  their  common  enetuicst 

the  judges  of  Vienna;  and  betrayed  for  his  destruction,  the  sacred  trust  of  a  private 

correspondence.    The  deed  of  cruelly  was  not  varnished  by  the  thread-bare  pretence 

of  danger  to  the  church  or  state.     In  his  passage  through  Geneva,  Servet,  was  an 

harmless  stranger,  who  neither  preached,  nor  printed,  nor  made  proselytes.    A  catholic 

inquisitor  yields  the  tame  obedience  which  be  requires;  but  Calvin    violated  the' 

golden  rule  of  doing  hs  he  would  he  done  by  ;  a  rule  which  we  read  in  a  moral  treatise 

of  Socrates,  four  centuries  before  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  &  taoyvrrtt  vp' 

jriftfv  o{7'£< *0«i  T«vr«  voir  aXXoir  ft*  wsitir*.     Blackstov*,  {Loromcn  tariff  vol.  iv.) 

explains  religious  toleration,  according  to  tne  law  of  England  as  it  was  fixed  at  the 

Revolution.    The  exceptions  of  papists,  and  (ontil  last  year,  13i3)  of  those   who 

deny  tlieTrinitv,  would  still  leave  a  tolerable  scope  for  persecution  if  the  uatioual  spirit 

were  not  mure  effectual  than   an  hundred  statutes.  (Sec,  Anuo  quinquagesim*  ret  ft* 

Ge.org 1 1  III  regis,  rlxt  "  An  act  to  rtliext  persons  toko  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  ae/s; 

Trinity  from  certain  penalties."  «1  July  1813.)    The  acts  (  Libtr  ^nUntiurum)  of  tbe 

inquisition  of  1  ho u louse  {A.D,  1507— lot 3)  have  been  published  at  Amsterdam  in 

1692,  with  a  previous  history  of  the  inquisition  in  general.     And,  as  we  ought  not  to 

calumniate  even  Satan  or  the  ••  Hoi  v-othce,"  the  editor  must  observe  that,  of  a  list  of 

criminal*  which  (ills  19  folio  pages,  only  15  men  aud  4  women  were  delivered  unto  tin 

secular  ajm. 


Id  their  deliverance;  and.  that,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  go  to  them  frith  the  oM 
nan,  and  discourse  with  them  about  it,  and  return  again,  and  bring  me  their 
answer;  that  he  would  make  conditions  with  them  upon  their  solemn  oath,  that 
they  should  be  absolutely  under  my  leading,  as  their  commander  and  captain  ; 
and  that  they  should  swear  upon  the  holy  gospel  and  sacraments,  to  be  true  to 
me,  and  go  to  such  christian  country  as  that  I  should  agree  to,  and  no  other;  and 
to  be  directed  wholly  and  absolutely  by  my  orders,  till  they  were  landed  safety* 
in  such  country  as  I  intended ;  and  that  be  would  bring  a  "contract  from  them, 
under  their  hands  for  that  purpose.  Then  be  told  me  he  would  6rst  swear  to 
me  himself,  that  he  would  never  stir  from  me  as  long  as  he  lived,  until  I  gave 
lum  orders;  and  that  he  would  take  my  side  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  if 
there  should  happen  the  least  breach  of  faith  among  his  countrymen.  He  told 
me  they  were  ail  of  them  very  civil,  honest  men,  and  they  were  under  the  great* 
est  distress  imaginable,  having  ueither  weapons  or  clothes,  nor  any  food,  but  at 
the  mercy  and  discretion  of  the  savages;  out  of  all  hopes  of  ever  returning  to 
their  own  country;  and  that  he  was  sure,  if  I  would  undertake  their  relief,  they 
would  live  and  die  by  me.  -^  > 

Upon  these  assurances,  I  resolved  to  venture  to  relieve  them,  if  possible,  and 
to  send  the  old  savage  and  this  Spaniard  over  to  them  to  treat*  But  when  we 
had  got  all  things  in  readiness  to  go,  the  Spaniard  himself  started  an  objection, 
which  had'SO  much  prudence  in  it,  on  one  hand,  and  so  much  sincerity,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  well  satisfied  in  it;  and,  by  his  advice* 
pot  off  the  deliverance  of  his  comrades  for  at  least  half  a  year.  The  case  was 
thus :  he  had  been  with  us  now  about  a  month,  during  which  time  I  had  let 
him  see  in  what  manner  I  had  provided,  for  my  support ;  and  he  saw  evidently 
what  stock  of  corn  and  rice  I  had  laid  up ;  which,  although  it  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  myself,  yet  it  was  not  sufficient,  without  good  husbandry,  for  mjr 
family,  now  it  was  increased  to  four;  but  much  less  would  it  be  sufficient  if  bis 
countrymen,  who  were,  as  he  said,  sixteen  still  alive,  should  come  over;  and, 
least  of  all,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  victual  our  vessel,  if  we  should  build  one* 
for  a  voyage  to  any  of  the  european  colonies  of  America;  so  be  told  me  ha 
thought  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  let  him  and  the  other  two  dig  and  culti. 
rate  some  more  land,  as  much  as  I  could  spare  seed  to  sow,  and  that  we  should; 
wait  another  harvest,  that  we  might  have  a  supply  of  corn  for  his  countrymen, 
when  they  should  coine;  for  Want  might  be  a  temptation  to  them  to  disagree,  or 
not  to  think  themselves  delivered,  otherwise  than  out  of  one  difficulty  into, 
another.  "  You  know,"  says  he,  "  the  children  of  Israel,  though  they  rejoiced 
at  first  for  their  being  delivered  out  of  Kgypt,  yet  rebelled  even  against  God 
iiimself,  that  delivered  them,  when  they  came  to  want  bread  in  tlie  wilderness.*'* 
-  His  caution  was  so  seasonable,  and  his  advice  so  good,  that  I  could  not  but 
be  very  well  pleased  with  his  proposal,  as  well  as  I  was  satisfied  with  his  fidelity: 
to  we  fell  to  digging  all  four  of  us,  as  well  ns  the  wooden  tools  we  were  furnish* 
ed  with  permitted ;  and  in  about  a  month's  time,  by  the  end  of  which  it  was 
seed-time,  we  had  got  as  much  land  cured  and  trimmed  up  as  we  sowed  two 
and  twenty  bushels  of  barley  on,  and  sixteen  jars  of  rice  ;  which  was,  in  short, 
all  the  seed  we  had  to  spare :  nor,  indeed  did  no  leave  ourselves  barley  sufficient  for 
oar  own  fond,  for  the  six  months  that  we  had  to  expect  our  crop  ;  that  is  to  say, 
reckoning  from  the  time  we  set  our  seed  aside  for  sowing ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  it  is  six  months  in  the  ground  in  thnt  country. 

Having  now  society  enough,  and  our  number  being  sufficient  to  put  us  out 
•f  fear  of  the  savages,  if  they  had  come,  unless  their  number  had  been  very 
great,  we  went  freely  all  over  the  island,  whenever  wc  found  occasion ;  and  as 
here  we  had  our  escape  or  deliverance  upon  our  thoughts,  it  was  impossible,  at 
least  for  me,  to  have  the  means  of  it  out  of  mine.  For  this  purpose  I  marked 
cut  several  trees  which  1  thought  fit  for  our  work;  1  set  Friday  and  his 
father  to  cutting  them  down ;  and  then  I  caused  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  1  iuu  . 
■■ »       ■!  i  ■  'I.        ■  i  *        *         ■  I,    i    ..-    i  ■■  ■■■      ■  ■    ■       ■ 
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fjarted  my  thought  on  that  affair,  to  overate  and  direct  their  work.  I  skewed 
then  with  what  indefatigable  pains  I  had  hewed  a  Urge  tree  into  single  planks, 
tod  I  caused  them  to  do  the  like,  till  they  had  made  about  a  doien  large  planks 
of  good  oak,  near  two  feet  broad,  thirty-fire  feet  long,  and  from  two  inches  tt> 
sour  inches  thick :  what  prodigious  labour  it  took  up,  any  one  may  imagine. 

At  the  same  time,  1  contrived  to  increase  my  little  flock  of  tame  goats 
as  ranch  as  I  could ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  1  made  Friday  and  the  Spaniard  go 
out  one  day,  and  myself  with  Friday  the  next  day  (for  we  took  our  tarns),  and 
by  this  means  we  got  about  twenty  young  kids  to  breed  up  with  the  rests 
tor  whenever  we  shot  the  dam,  we  saved  the  kids,  and  added  them  to  oar 
flock.  But,  above  ail,  the  season  for  curing  the  grants  coming  on,  I  causesf 
soch  a  prodigious  quantity,  to  be  bung  up  in  the  sun,  that,  I  believe,  bad  we  bee* 
at  Alicant,  where  the  raisins  of  the  sun  are  cured,  we  could  have  filled  sixty  or 
eighty  barrels :  and  these,  with  our  bread,  was  a  great  part  of  our  food,  and 
was  very  good  living  too,  I  assure  you,  for  it  is  exceeding  nourishing.  It  was 
aow  harvest,  and  our  crop  in  good  order :  it  was  not  the  most  plentiful  increase 
I  bad  seen  in  the  island,  but,  however,  it  was  enough  to  answer  our  end ;  for 
from  twenty-two  bushels  of  barley  we  brought  in  and  threshed  out  above  two 
hundred  and  twenty  bushels,  and  the  like  in  proportion  of  the  rice ;  which  was 
store  enough  for  our  food  to  the  next  harvest,  even  although  all  the  sixtee* 
Spaniards  had  been  on  shore  with  me ;  or  if  we  had  been  ready  for  a  voyage,  it 
would  very  plentifully  have  victualled  our  ship  to  have  carried  us  to  any  part  of 
America.  When  we  bad  thus  housed  and  secured  our  magusine  of  corn,  we  fell 
to  work  to  make  more  wicker-ware,  that  is  to  say,  great  baskets,  in  which  we  kept 
it;  the  Spaniard  was  very  handy  and  dexterous  at  this  part,  and  often  Massed  msj 
that  I  did  not  make  some  things  for  defence  of  this  kind  of  work;  but  I  saw  no 
seed  of  it. 

■  Aod  now  having  a  full  supply  of  food  for  all  the  guests  I  expected,  I  cava 
she  Spaniard  leave  to  go  over  to  the  main,  to  see  what  be  could  do  with  those 
he  had  left  behind  him  there.  I  gave  him  a  strict  charge  not  to  bring  anv  man 
wkh  him  who  would  not  first  swear,  in  the  presence  of  himself  and  the  old 
savage,  that  he  would  no  way  injure,  fight  with,  or  attack  the  person  be  should 
smd  in  the  island,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  send  for  them  in  order  to  their  deliver* 
twee ;  but  that  they  would  stand  by  him,  and  defend  him  against  all  such  at* 
tempts,  and  wherever  they  went,  would  be  entirety  under  and  subjected  to  bis 
command ;  and  that  this  should  be  put  in  writing,  and  signed  with  their  hands* 
Bow  they  were  to  have  done  this,  when  I  knew  they  had  neither  pen  or  ink. 
was  a  question  which  we  never  asked.  Under  these  instructions,  the  Spaniard 
And  the  old  savage,  the  father  of  Friday,  went  away  in  one  of  the  canoes 
which  they  might  be  said  to  come  in,  or  rather  were  brought  in,  when  they 
came  as  prisoners  to  be  devoured  by  the  savages.  I  gave  each  of  them  a  musket, 
with  a  firelock  •  on  it,  and  about  eight  charges  of  powder  and  ball,  charging  these 
to  be  very  good  husbands  of  both,  and  not  to  use  cither  of  them  but  upoit  urgent 
occasion.  This  was  a  very  cheerful  work,  beiug  the  first  measures  used  by  me, 
in  view  of  my  deliverance,  for  now  twentyseven  years  and  some  days.  I  gave 
them  provisions  of  bread,  and  of  dried  grapes,  sufficient  for  themselves  for  many 
days,  and  sufficient  for  all  the  Spaniards  for  about  eight  days  time;  and  wishing 
them  a  good  voyage,  I  saw  them  go ;  agreeing  with  them  about  a  signal  they 
should  hang  out  at  their  return,  by  which  I  shotjd  know  them  again,  when  they 
came  back,  at  a  distance,  before  they  came  on>  shore.  They  went  away  with 
a  fair  gale,  on  the  day  that  the  moon  was  at  full,  by  my  account  in  the  moflth 
of  October;  but  as  for  an  exact  reckoning  of  days,  after  1  had  once  lost  it,  I 
could  never  recover  it  again ;  nor  had  I  kept  even  the  number  of  years  so  punc- 
tually as  to  be  sure  I  was  right ;  although,  as  it  proved,  when  1  afterwards  ex* 
amined  my  computation,  I  found  I  had  kept  a  true  reckoning  of  years. 

'  i  .   '  ■'  ■ 

Fras-rocK  >— as  contra-disunguisbed  from  the  niatckrlock,  then  in  general  use. 
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It  was  no  lest  tkan  eight  days  I  had  waited  for  them,  when  a  strange  and  on* 
foreseen  accident  intervened,  of  which  the  like  has  not,  perhaps,  been  heard  of 
in  history.  I  was  fast  asleep  in  ray  hatch  one  morning,  when  ray  roan  Friday 
came  running  in  to  me,  and  called  aloud,  "  Master  !  master !  they  come,  the* 
are  come."  I  jomped  op,  and,  regnrdless  of  danger,  I  went  out  as  soon  as  I 
could  get  my  cloches  on,  through  my  little  grove,  which,  by  the  way,  was  by  this 
time  grown  to  be  a  very  thick  wood ;  1  say,  regardless  of  danger,  I  went  without 
ny  arms,  which  was  not  my  custom  to  do  ;  but  I  was  surprised,  when,  turning 
say  eyes  to  the  sea,  I  presently  saw  a  boat  at  about  a  league  and  a  half  distance, 
standing  in  for  the  shore,  with  a  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  as  they  call  it,  and  the 
wind  blowing  pretty  fair  to  bring  them  in  ;  also  I  observed  presently,  that  they 
did  not  come  from  that  side  which  the  shore  lay  on,  but  from  the  southernmost 
end  of  the  island.  Upon  this,  I  called  Friday  in,  and  bade  him  lie  close,  for 
these  were  not  the  people  we  looked  for,  and  that  we  might  not  know  yet  whe- 
ther they  were  friends  or  enemies.  In  the  next  place,  I  went  in  to  fetch  my  per* 
spective  glass,  to  see  what  I  could  make  of  them  ;  and,  having  taken  the  ladder 
Out,  1  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  apprehensive 
of  any  thing,  and  to  take  my  view  the  plainer,  without  being  discovered.  I  had  - 
scarce  set  my  loot  upon  the  hill,  when  my  eye  plainly  discovered  a  ship  lying  at 
an  anchor,  at  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  distance  from  me  S.S.E.  but  not 
above  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  By  my  observation,  it  appeared 
plainly  to  be  an  english  ship,  and  the  boat  appeared  to  be  an  english  long-boat. 

I  cannot  express  the  confusion  I  was  fn  ;  although  the  joy  of  seeing  a  ship,  and 
one  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  was  manned  by  my  own  countrymen,  and  con* 
sequentty  friends,  was  such  as  I  cannot  describe;  but  yet  I  had  some  secret 
doubts  hung  about  me,  I  cannot  tell  from  whence  they  came,  bidding  me*  keep 
upon  ray  guard.  In  the  first  place,  it  occurred  to  me  to  consider  what  business 
aa  english  ship  could  have  in  that  part  of  the  world,  since  it  was  not  the  way  to  or 
from  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  English  had  any  traffic;  and  I  knew  there  had 
been  no  storms  to  drive  them  in  there  as  in  distress,  and  that  if  they  were  really 
English,  it  was  most  probable  that  they  were  here  upon  no  good  design ;  and  that  I 
bad  better  continue  as  I  was,  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  thieves  and  murderers. 

Let  no  man  despise  die  secret  hints  and  notices  of  danger,  which  sometimes 
are  given  him  when  he  may  think  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  real.  That 
inch  hints  and  notices  are  given  us,  I  believe  few,  that  have  made  any  observations 
othings,  can  deny  ;  that  they  are  certain  discoveries  of  an  invisible  world,  and  a 
converse  of  spirits,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  if  the  tendency  of'them  seems  to  be 
to  warn  us  of  danger,  why  should  we  not  suppose  they  are  from  some  friendly 
agent  (whether  supreme,  or  inferior  and  subordinate,  is  not  the  question),  and 
that  they  are  given  for  our  good  ? 

The  present  question  confirms  me  in  the  justice  of  this  reasoning  ;  forbad  I  not 
been  made  cautious  by  this  secret  admonition,  come  it  from  whence  it  will,  I  had 
been  undone  inevitably,  and  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  before,  as  you  will  see 
presently.  I  had  not  kept  myself  long  in  this  posture,  hut  I  saw  the  boat  draw  near 
the  shore,  as  if  they  looked  for  a  creek  to  thrust  in  at  for  the  convenience  of  landing; 
bowerer,  as  they  did  not  come  quite  far  enough,  they  did  not  see  the  little  inlet  whore 
'1  formerly  landed  my  rafts,  hul  run  their  boat  a-shore  upon  the  beach,  at  about 
half  a  mile  from  me  ;  which  was  very  happy  for  me  ;  for  otherwise  they  would 
have  landed  just  at  my  door,  as  I  may  say,  and  would  soon  have  beaten  me  out 
of  my  castle,  and  perhaps  have  plundered  me  of  all  I  had.  When  they  were  on 
shore,  I  was  fully  satisfied  they  were  Englishmen,  at  least  most  of  them ;  one  or 
two  I  thought  were  Dutch,  but  it  did  not  prove  so;  there  were,  in  all,  eleven 
men,  whereof  three  of  them,  I  found,  were  unarmed,  and,  as  I  thought,  bound; 
and,  when  the  first  four  or  five  of  them  were  jumped  a-shore,  they  took  those 
three  out  of  the  boat,  as  prisoners  t  one  of  the  three  I  could  perceive  using  the 
most  passionate  gestures  of  entreaty,  affliction,  and  despair,  even  to  a  kind  of 
extravagance ;  the  other  two,  I  could  perceive,  lifted  up  their  bands:  sometimes, 
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Mid  appeared  concerned,  indeed,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  the  6rst.    I  we* 

ferfecUy  confounded  at  tbe  sight,  and  knew  not  what  the  meaning  of  it  should  be. 
rioay  called  out  to  me  in  English,  as  well  as  be  could,  "  O  master !  yon  see 
englisb  mans  eat  prisoner  as  well  as  savage  mans."  M  Why,  Friday,"  says  I* 
"  do  yon  think  tbey  are  going  to  eat  them  then  ? "  *  Yes,"  says  Friday;  u  they 
wHl  eat  them."  "  No,  no,"  says  I,  M  Friday,  1  ara  afraid  they  will  murder  them, 
indeed ;  but  yon  may  be  sure  the?  will  not  eat  them."  All  this  while,  I  bad  no 
thought  of  what  the  matter  really  was,  but  stood  trembling  with  tbe  horror  of 
the  sight,  expecting  every  moment  when  the  three  prisoners  should  be  killed ; 
nay,  once  I  saw  one  of  the  villains  lift  up  his  arm  with  a  great  cutlass  (as  the  sea* 
men  call  it),  or  sword,  to  strike  one  of  the  poor  men  ;  and  I  expected  to  sec  biro 
Jail  every  moment;  at  which  all  the  blood  in  my  body  seemed  to  run  chill  ia 
snv  veins.  I  wished  heartily  now  for  my  Spaniard,  and  the  savage  that  was  goo* 
with  him,  or  that  I  had  any  way  to  have  come  undiscovered  within  shot  of  them, 
that  1  might  have  rescued  the  three  men,  for  I  saw  no  6  re-arms  they  had  among 
them;  but  it  fell  out  to  my  mind  another  way.  After  I  had  observed  the  out- 
rageous usage  of  the  three  men  by  the  insolent  seamen,  I  observed  the  fellows 
ran  scattering  about  the  island,  as  if  they  wanted  to  see  the  country.  I  observed 
that  tbe  three  other  men  had  liberty  to  go  also  where  they  pleased  :  but  tbey  sat 
down  all  three  upon  the  ground,  very  pensive,  and  looked  like  men  in  despair. 
.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Bnt  time  when  I  came  on  shore,  and  began  to  look 

f  about  me ,  how  I  gave  myself  over  for  lost ;  how  wildly  I  looked  round  me ;  what 

**  dreadful  apprehensions  I  had ;  and  bow  1  lodged  in  the  tree  all  night,  lor  fear  of 

being  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  As  I  knew  nothing,  that  night,  of  the  supply  I 
was  to  receive  by  the  providential  driving  of  the  ship  nearer  the  land  by  tbe 
storms  and  tide,  by  which  I  had  since  been  so  long  nourished  and  supported; 
so  these  three  poor  desolate  men  knew  nothing  bow  certain  of  deliverance  and 
supply  tbey  were,  liow  near  it  was  to  thera,  and  how  effectually  and  really  ihev 
were  in  a  condition  of  safety,  at  the  same  time  that  they  tlionght  tlwmselves  lost^ 
and  their  case  desperate.  So  little  do  we  see  before  us  in  the  world,  and  so  much 
reason  have  we  to  depend  cheerfully  upon  the  great  Maker  of  the  world,  that 
be  does  not  leave  his  creatures  so  absolutely  destitute,  but  that,  in  the  worst 
circumstances,  they  have  always  something  to  be  thankful  for,  and  sometimes 
are  nearer  tlieir  deliverance  than  they  imagine  ;  nay,  are  even  brought  to  their 
deliverance  by  tbe  means  by  which  they  seem  to  be  brought  to  their  destruction.' 
It  was  just  at  the  top  of  high  water,  when  these  people  cam*  on  shore;  and 
partly  while  they  rambled  about  to  see  what  kind  of  a  place  tbey  were  in,  they 
had  carelessly  stayed  until  the  tide  was  spent,  and  tbe  water  was  ebbed  considerably 
away,  leaving  their  boat  aground.  They  had  left  two  men  in  tbe  boat,  who,  as 
I  found  afterwards,  having  drank  a  little  too  much  brandy,  fell  asleep ;  however, 
one  of  them  waking  a  1  i i tic  sooner  than  the  other,  and  finding  tlie  boat  too  fast 
aground  for  him  to  Mir  it,  hallnod  out  for  the  rest,  who  were  btra^gling  about: 
upon  which  they  all  soon  came  to  the  boat :  but  it  was  past  all  their  strength  to 
launch  her,  the  boat  being  very  tieavy,  and  the  shore  on  that  side  being  a  soft 
oozy  sand,  almost  like  a  quicksand.  In  this  condition,  like  true  seamen,  who  are, 
perhaps,  the  least,  of  all  mankind  given  to  fore-thought,  they  gave  it  over,  and 
away  they  strolled  about  the  country  again  ;  and  1  heard  one  of  them  say  aloud 
to  another,  calling  them  off  from  the  boat,  '*  Why,  let  her  alone,  Jack,  can't  yon  ? 
she'll  float  next  tide  -.  "  by  which  1  was  fully  confirmed  in  tlte  main  enquiry  of 
what  couutry  they  were.  All  thn>  while,  I  kept  myself  very  clo>e,  not  once  daring 
to  stir  out  of  my  castle,  any  farther  than  to  my  place  of  observation,  near  tbe  top 
of  the  hill :  and  very  glad  I  was  to  think  how  well  it  *as  fortified.  1  knew  it 
was  no  less  than  ten  hours  before  the  boat  could  float  again,  and  by  that  time,  it 
would  be  dark,  and  I  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  see  tlieir  motions,  and  to  bear 
tlieir  discourse,  if  they  had  any.  Iu  the  mean  time,  1  filled  myself  up  for  a  bai- 
lie, as  before,  though  with  more  caution,  knowing  I  had  to  do  with  another  kind 
of  enemy  than  I  bad  at  first.    1  ordered  Friday  alio,  whom  I  had  made  an  <v 
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•dint  marksman  with  bis  gun,  to  load  himself  with  arms.  I  took  myself  twa 
fowling-pieces,  and  I  gave  him  three  muskets.  My  figure,  indeed,  was  very 
fierce ;  I  had  my  formidable  goat's  skin  coat  on,  with  the  great  cap  I  have  men* 
turned,  a  naked  sword  by  my  side,  two  pistols  in  my  belt,  and  a  gun  upon  each 
shoulder. 

It  was  my  design,  as  I  said  above,  not  to  have  made  any  attempt  until  it  was 
dark ;  but  about  two  o'clock,  being  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  found  that,  in  short, 
they  were  all  gone  straggling  into  the  woods,  and,  as  I  thought,  laid  down  to 
sleep.    The 'three  poor  distressed  men,  too  anxious  for  their  condition  to  get 
any  sleep,  were,  however,  sat  down  under  the  shelter  of  a  great  tree,  at  about  a 
smarter  of  a  mite  from  me,  and,  as  I  thought,  out  of  sight  of  any  of  the  rest* 
Upon  this,  I  resolved  to  discover  myself  to  them,  and  learn  something  of  their 
condition ;  immediately  I  marched  in  the  figure  as  above,  my  man  Friday  at  a 
food  distance  behind  me,  as  formidable  for  his  arms  as  I,  but  "not  making  quite  so 
staring  a  spectre-like  figure  as  I  did.  I  came  as  near  them  undiscovered  as  1  could, 
and  then,  before  any  of  them  saw  me,  I  called  aloud  to  them  in  Spanish,  "  What 
•*•  ?*»  gentlemen  ? "    They  started  up  at  the  noise,  but  were  ten  times  mors) 
confounded  when  they  saw  me,  and  the  uncouth  figure  that  I  made.    They  mad* 
no  answer  at  all,  but  I  thought  I  perceived  them  just  going  to  fly  from  me,  when 
I  spoke  Co  them  in  English :  "  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  do  not  be  surprised  at  me ; 
perhaps  yon  may  have  a  friend  near,  when  yon  did  not  expect  it.*    "  He  must 
be  sent  directly  from  Heaven  then,"  said  one  of  them  very  gravely  to  me,  and 
pulling  off  his  hat  at  the  same  time  to  me ;  u  for  our  condition  is  past  the  help  of 
man.*    "  All  help  is  from  heaven,  Sir,"  said  I:  "  But  can  you  put  a  stranger  in 
else  way  how  to  help  you  ?  for  you  seem  to  be  in  some  great  distress.    I  saw  yon 
when  you  landed  ;  and  when  you  seemed  to  make  application  to  the  brutes  that 
with  you,  I  saw  one  of  them  lift  up  his  sword  to  kill  you.*V 
The  poor  man,  with  tears  running  down  his  face,  and  trembling,  looking  like 
M  astonished,  returned,  "  Am  I  miking  to  God  or  man  ?  ft  it  a  real  man  or 
an  angel ?"   "  Be  in  no  fear  about  that,  Sir/'  said  I ;  "if  God  had  sent  an  angel 
to  relieve  you,  he  would  have  come  better  clothed,  and  armed  after  another 
manner  than  you  see  me :  pray  lay  aside  your  fears;  I  am  a  man,  an  Englishman, 
and  disposed  to  assist  you :  you  see  I  have  one  servant  only ;  we  have  arms  and 
ammunition ;  tell  us  freely,  can  we  serve  you  f  What  is  your  case  ?  '*  "  Our  case,9 
mid  he,  "  Sir,  is  too  long  to  tell  you,  while  our  murderers  are  so  near  ns :  but, 
in  short,  1  was  commander  of  that  ship,  my  men  have  mutinied  against  me; 
they  have  been  hardly  prevailed  on  not  to  murder  me  ;  and,  at  last,  have  set  me 
on  shore  in  this  desolate  place,  with  these  two  men  with  roe,  one  my  mate,  tha 
other  a  passenger,  where  wc  expected  to  perish,  believing  the  place  to  be  unin- 
habited, and  know  not  yet  what  to  think  of  it."    "  Where  are  these  brutes,  your 
enemies?  *  said  I,  *•  do  you  know  where  they  are  gone? "    "  There  they  lie,  Sir," 
said  be,  pointing  to  a  thicket  of  trees  ;  "  my  heart  trembles  for  fear  they  bare 
aeen  us,  and  heard  you  speak  ;  if  they  have,  they  will  certainly  murder  us  all.9 
M  Have  they  any  fire-arms,"  said  I.    lie  answered  they  had  only  two  pieces,  one 
of  which  they  left  in  the  boat,    "  Well  then,**  said  1,  "  leave  the  rest  to  me  ; 
I  see  they  are  all  asleep,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  kill  them  all :  but  shall  we  rather 
lake  them  prisoners  ? "    He  told  me  there  were  two  desperate  villains  among 
them,  that  it  was  scarce  safe  to  show  any  mercy  to;  bur,  if  they  were  secured. 
he  believed  all  the  rest  would  return  to  their  duty.     I  asked  him  which  tbey  weref 
He  told  me  lie  could  not,  at  that  distance,  distinguish  them,  but  he  would  obey 
my  orders  in  any  thing  I  would  direct.    "  Well,   says  I, "  let  us  retreat  out  of 
their  view  or  hearing,  lest  they  awake,  and  we  will  resolve  further."    So  they 
willingly  went  back  with  me,  until  the  woods  covered  us  from  them. 

44  Look  you,  Sir/'  said  I,  "  if  I  venture  upon  your  deliverance,  are  you  willing 
to  make  two  conditions  with  me  ? "  He  anticipated  my  proposals,  by  telling  me, 
thar  both  he  and  the  ship,  if  recovered,  should  be  wholly  directed  and  commanded 
by  me  in  every  thing;  and,  if  the  ship  was  not  recovered,  be  would  live  and  did 
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with  me  in  what  part  of  tbe  world  soever  I  would  send  him ;  and  the  two  other 
sscfi  said  tbe  same.  *  Well,*'  said  1,  "  my  cooditions  are  bot  two:  1st  That 
While  you  stay  in  this  island  with  me,  you  will  not  pretend  to  any  authority  here  ; 
and,  if  I  nut  arms  in  yoor  hands,  yon  will,  upon  all  occasions,  give  them  up  to 
me,  and  do  no  prejudice  to  me  or  mine  upon  this  island  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
be  governed  by  my  orders :  9d,  That,  if  tbe  ship  is,  or  may  be,  recovered,  too 
wflTcarry  me  and  my  man  to  England  passage  free."  *• 

He  gave  me  all  the  assurances  that  ,tbe  invention  or  faith  of  man  could  devise, 
that  he  would  comply  with  these  tnostrcasonable  demands ;  and  besides  would  owe 
his  life  to  me,  and  acknowledge  it  upon  all  occasions,  as  long  as  he  lived.  M  Well 
then,"  said  I,  "  here  are  three  muskets  for  von,  with  powder  and  ball ;  tell  me 
aext  what  you  think  is  proper  to  be  done."  He  shewed  all  tbe  testimonies  of 
Vis  gratitude  that  be  was  able,  but  offered  to  be  wholly  guided  by  tne.  I  told 
him  I  thought  it  was  hard  venturing  any  tiling ;  bot  the  best  method  I  could  think 
«f  was,  to  fire  upon  them  at  once,  as  they  lay,  and,  if  any  was  not  killed  at  the 
fast  volley,  and  offered  to  submit,  we  might  save  them,  and  so  pot  it  wholly 
wpon  God's  providence  to  direct  the  shot.  He  said  very  modestly  that  he  was 
loath  to  kill  them,  if  be  could  help  it ;  but  that  those  two  were  incorrigible  vil- 
leins, and  had  been  the  authors  of  all  the  mutiny  in  the  ship,  and  if  they  escaped, 
we  should  be  undone  still ;  for  they  would  go  on  board  and  bring  the  whole 
ship's  company,  and  destroy  us  all.  "  Well  then,"  says  I,  "  necessity  legiti- 
mates my  advice,  for  it  is  the  onlv  way  to  save  our  lives."  However,  seeing  him 
•till  cautious  of  shedding  blood,  1  told  him  they  should  go  themselves,  and  ma* 
■age  as  they  found  convenient. 

In  tbe  middle  of  this  discourse,  we  heard  some  of  them  awake,  and  soon  after 
we  raw  two  of  them  on  their  feet.  1  asked  him  if  either  of  them  were  tbe  heads 
of  tbe  mutiny  ?  fie  said  no.  ■'  Well  then,"  said  I,  M  you  may  let  thenrescape  ^ 
•ad  providence  seems  to  have  awakened  diem  on  purpose  to  save  themselves* 
**  Now,9*  says  I,  "  if  the  rest  escape  you,  it  is  your  fault.*  An  iron  ted  with  this, 
he  took  the  musket  I  bad  given  him  in  his  hand,  and  a  pistol  in  his  belt,  and  hie 
two  comrades  with  him,  with  each  a  piece  in  his  hand  ;  the  two  men  who  were 
with  him  going  first,  made  some  noise,  at  which  one  of  the  seamen  who  was  awake 
turned  about,  and  seeing  them  coming,  cried  out  to  the  rest ;  bot  it  was  too  mte 
then,  for  the  moment  he  cried  out  they  fired ;  I  mean  tlie  two  men,  tbe  captain 
wisely  reserving  his  own  piece.  They  had  so  well  aimed  their  shut  at  the  men 
they  knew,  that  one  of  tliem  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  very  much 
wounded ;  but  not  being  dead,  he  started  up  on  his  feet,  and  called  eagerly  for 
kelp  to  the  other ;  but  the  captain  stepping  to  him,  told  him  it  was  too  late  to 
cry  for  help,  he  should  call  upon  God  to  forgive  his  villainy ;  and,  with  that 
word,  knocked  him  down  with  the  stock  of  his  musket,  so  that  he  never  spoke 
more :  there  were  three  more  in  the  company,  and  one  of  tlietn  was  also  slightly 
wounded.  By  this  time  1  was  come,  and  when  they  saw  therr  danger,  and  that 
k  was  in  vain  to  resist,  they  begged  for  mercy.  The  captain  told  them  he 
would  spare  their  lives,  if  they  would  give  him  any  insurance  of  their  abhorrence 
of  die  treachery  they  had  been  guilty  of,  and  would  swear  to  be  faithful  to  hint 
in  recovering  the  ship,  and  afterwards  in  carrying  her  hack  to  Jamaica,*  from 

•  Jamaica: — an  i*tand  hi  die  Went  Indict  about  37  miles  tooth  ward  of  Cuba,  and 
about  50  westward  of  Hespaniola,  nearly  of  an  otal  figure,  bring  a»«ut  160  m  length 
ajad  50  in  brvadth.  The  island  is  divided  by  a  ridge  ot  halts  denominated  tbe  "  Blue 
mountains/*  that  ran  from  cast  to  west  nearly  the  whole  length.  Iu  these  many  rivete 
lave  their  rite,  and  flow  ironi  both  sides  in  fine  streams,  refreshing  the  valleys  through 
Which  they  wind  their  course,  and  supplying  the  inhabitants,  with  sweet,  cool,  water,  as 
well  as  store  of  fish  of  various  kinds,  mostly  unknown  in  Europe,  hat  eirec-ding  eooaV 
Taw  longest  day  in  this  island  is  about  13  houn ;  it  being  situated  between  17°  Sv  aud 
*!•  46*  Uniitdr  X.  75°  Stf  and  78°  31/  longitude  W.  Port  Royal,  the  principal  sea-port, 
win  latitude.  IS0  N.  longitude  76"*  44'  45'  W.  a  chart  and  description  of  this  harbour  is  to 
eaVMsiud  j*  the  jStabsi  Chronicle,  voi,  uii.  Tbe  aaaie  *•  Jaataka"*ssaid  byB.  K»w*aw 
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>hence  they-  came.  Hiey  gave  bint  til  the  protestations  of  their  sincerity  the* 
could  be  desired,  and  be  was  willing  to  believe  them,  and  spare  their  lives,  which 
I  was  not  against,  only  that  I  obliged  him  to  keep  them  bound  hand  and  foot* 
while  they  ware  on  the  island* 

While  this  was  doing,  I  sent  Friday  with  the  captain's  mate  to  the  boat,  wife 
orders  to  secant  her,  ana  bring  away  the  oars  and  sails,  which  they  did  :  by-anoV 
by  three  straggling  men,  that  were  (happily  for  them)  parted  from  the  rest,  cam* 
back  upon  hearing;  the  guns  fired,  and  seeing  the  captain,  who  before  was  their? 
prisoner,  now  their  conqueror,  they  submitted  to  be  bound  also  ;  and  so  our  vie* 
lory  was  complete.  ^ 

It  now  remained  that  the  captain  and  I  should  enquire  into  one  another's  cir- 
cumstances :  I  began  first,  and  told  him  my  whole  history,  which  he  heard  with 
an  attention  even  to  amazement;  and  particularly  at  the  wonderful  manner  o€ 
my  being  furnished  with  provisions  ana  ammunition ;  and,  indeed,  as  my  story 
is  a  whole  collection  of  wouders,  it  affected  him  deeply.  But,  when  lie  reflected 
from  thence  upon  himself,  and  how  I  seemed  to  have  been  preserved  there  am 
porpose  to  save  bis  life,  the  tears  ran  down  hja  face,  and  he  could  not  speak  s* 
word  more.  After  this  communication  was  at  an  end,  I  carried  him  and  hit 
two  men  into  my  apartment,  leading  them  in  just  where  I  came  out,  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  where  1  refreshed  them  with  such  provisions  as  I  bad,  and  showed 
them  all  the  contrivances  I  had  made,  during  my  long,  long  inhabiting  that  place. 
All  I  showed  them,  all  1  said  to  them,  was  perfectly  amazing :  but,  above  all* 
the  captain  admired  my  fortificatioo,  and  bow  perfectly  I  had  concealed  ay  re* 
treat  with  a  grove  of  trees,  which,  having  been  now  planted  near  twenty  years* 
OJsd  the  trees  growing  much  faster  than  in  England,  was  become  a  little  woooV 
mod  so  thick,  that  it  was  impassable  in  any  part  of  it,  but  at  that  one  side  where 
1  had  reserved  my  little  winding  passage  into  it.  I  told  him  this  was  my  castlm 
\xtd  my  residence,  but  that  I  had  a  seat  in  the  country,  as  most  princes  have* 
whither  I  could  retreat  upon  occasion,  and  I  would  shew  him  that  too,  another 
time :  but,  at  present,  our  business  was,  to  consider  how  to  recover  the  ship* 
Hie  agreed  with  me  as  to  that ;  but  told  me,  he  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  what 
measures  to  take,  for  that  there  were  stiil  six  and  twenty  hands  on  board,  who, 
having  entered  into  a  cursed  conspiracy,  by  which  they  had  all  forfeited  their 
lives  to  the  law,  would  be  hardened  in  it  now  by  desperation,  and  would  cany 
itoo,  knowing  that,  if  they  were  subdued,  they  would  be  brought. to  the  gallows, 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  England,  or  to  any  of  the  english  colonies;  and  that, 
therefore,  there  would  be  no  attacking  them  with  so  smalla  number  as  we  were. 

I  mused  for  some  time  upon  what  he  said,  and  found  it  was  a  very  rational 
conclusion,  and  that,  therefore,  some  thing  was  to  lie  resolved  on  speedily,  as  well  to 
draw  the  men  jon  board  into  some  snare  for  their  surprise,  as  to  prevent  their 


to  be  derived  from  the  vernacular  word  Xsymaca,  signifying  a  country  abounding 
am  sprint***  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  same  name  should  have  been  originally  borne 
fey  the  Island  of  Antigua,  which  is  at  remarkably  deficient  in  the  article  of  fresh  water, 
as  Jamaica  is  the  reverse.  The  difference  between  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  the 
4ara*i'bean  dialect  and  that  of  the  four  larger  islands  is  singular.  Besides  the  natural  vege- 
table productions  common  to  most  of  the  tropical  islands,  the  climate  otVJamaiea  has  beem 
soond  to  sait  many  others,  natives  of  far  distant  countries,  as  will  be  judged  from  the 
sallowing  selection  out  of  a  numerous  catalogue  of  plants  growing  (armo  1794)  in  the 
Public  botanic  garden,  near  the  Liguanea  mountains,  n&mciy.—Amemntn  grarmm  peraHsi, 
Uuinea-grains.  or  pepper  ;  Amnd*  bambot,  Bamboo  cane ;  Armndo  snceWjfm,  Sogat- 


k*Qchdh<nda, 

*u.  Ale*  per/oHaia  barbodcntU,  Barbados  aloe  ;  Orysn  ftattra,  Rice ;' Avena  tativa,  Otts 
Jltdtum  vulgar* ,  Barley;  Citrus  media,  Citron;  Citrut  atirantrum,  Seville  oran*e{ 
Citrus  decumana,  Shaddoc,  or  pampelmoose ;  Htius^cedrus,  Cedar  of  Lebanon;  Z>i<s*> 
cwwsv  Yam;   An*n*%  Pine-apple. 


lending  upon  us,  ana*  destroying  us.  Upon  this,  it  presently  occurred  to  me,  that 
in  a  little  while  the  ship's  crew,  wondering  what  was  become  of  their  comrades,, 
and  of  the  boar,  would  certainly  come  on  shore  in  their  other  boat,  to  look  for 
them ;  and  that  then,  perhaps,  they  might  come  armed,  and  be  too  strong  for 
as;  this  he  allowed  to  be  rational.  Upon  this,  I  told  him  the  first  thing  we  had 
to  do  was,  to  stave  the  boat,  which  lay  upon  the  beach,  so  that  they  might  not 
carry  her*  off;  and,  taking  every  thing  out  of  her,  leave  her  so  far  useless  as  not 
to  be  fit  to  swim :  accordingly,  we  went  on  board,  took  the  arms  which  were  left 
est  board  out  of  her,  and  whatever  else  we  found  there,  which  was  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  another  of  rum,  a  few  biscuit -cakes,  a  horn  of  powder,  and  a  great 
lump  of  sugar  (some  five  or  sis  pound*)  in  a  piece  of  canvass :  all  which  was  very 
welcome  to  me,  especially  the  brandy  and  sugar,  of  which  I  bad  none  left  for 
■amy  years. 

When  we  bad  carried  all  these  tilings  on  shore  (tfie  oars,  mast,  sail,  and  rudder, 
•f  the  boat  were  carried  away  before,  as  aliove),  we  knocked  a  great  hole  in  her 
bottom,  that  if  they  had  come  strong  enough  to  master  us,  yet  they  could  not 
carry  off  the  boat.  Indeed,  it  was  not  much  in  my  thoughts  that  we  could  be 
able  to  recover  the  ship ;  but  my  view  was,  that  if  they  went  away  without  the 
boat,  I  did  not  much  question  to  make  her  fit  again  to  carry  us  to  the  Leeward- 
Islands,*  and  call  upon  our  friends  the  Spaniards  in  my  way ;  for  1  bad  them 
trill  in  my  thoughts. 

While  we  were  thus  preparing  our  designs,  and  had  first,  by  main  strength, 
heaved  the  "boat  upon  the  beach  so  high,  that  the  tide  would  not  float  her  off  at 
high  water  mark,  and  besides  had  broken  a  hole  in  her  bottom  too  big  to  be 
quickly  stopped,  and  were  set  down  musing  what  we  should  do,  we  beard  the 
ship  fire  a  gun,  and  saw  her  make  a  waft  f  with  her  ensign  as  a  signal  for  the 
boat  to  come  on  board ;  but  no  boat  stirred ;  and  they  fired  several  times,  mak* 
ing  other  signals  for  the  boat.  At  last,  when  all  their  signals  and  firing  proved 
fruitless,  and  they  found  die  boat  did  not  stir,  we  saw  them,  by  the  help  of  my 
glasses,  hoist  another  boat  out,  and  row  towards  the  shore ;  and  we  found,  as  they 
approached,  that  there  were  no  less  titan  ten  men  in  her,  and  tliat  they  had  fire* 
arms  with  them. 

As  the  ship  lay  almost  two  leagues  from  the  shore,  we  had  a  full  view  of  them  as 
they  came,  and  a  plain  sight  even  of  their  faces ;  because  the  tide  having  set  them 
a  little  to  the  east  of  the  other  boat,  they  rowed  up  under  shore,  to  come  to  the 
same  place  where  the  other  had  landed,  and  where  the  l>o;it  lay ;  by  this  means, 
I  say,  we  Itad  a  full  view  of  them,  and  the  captain  knew  the  persons  and  diame- 
ters of  all  the  men  in  the  boat,  of  whom,  he  said,  there  were  three  very  honest 
fellows,  who,  he  was  sure,  were  led  into  this  conspiracy  by  the  rest,  being  over, 
powered  and  frightened  ;  but  that  as  for  the  boatswain,  who,  it  seem?,  was  the 
chief  officer  among  them,  Rod  all  the  rest,  they  were  as  outrageous  as  any  of  the 
ship's  crew,  and  were  no  doubt  made  desperate  in  their  new  enterprise  ;  and 
terribly  apprehensive  he  was,  that  tliey  would  be  too  powerful  for  as.  I  sailed 
at  him,  and  told  him,  that  men  in  our  circumstances  were  past  the  operation  of 
fear;  that,  seeing  almost  every  condition  that  could  be  was  better  than  that 
which  we  were  mi p posed  to  be  in,  we  ought  to  expect  that  the  consequence,  whe* 
ther  death  or  life,  would  he  sure  to  be  a  deliverance.  I  asked  him  what  be 
»— .—  i      ■  — ^—    '  ■     '     — — ^—  *^ >^— —i^— 

*  LatLWAaD-Ist.AKDs: — the  meaning  and  application  of  this  appellation  has  been 
explained  in  toe  notes  appended  to  pages  46,  and  120  of  this  edition  ;  to  which  the 
reader  is  invited  to  add  the  following  quotation  from  Bryan  F.d  wards'*  tfrsfaey  t/fftc 
Wat  India  : — "  Dicmntur  amtUae  americanac,  quasi  ante  insulae  amerieanat  aeaipe  aaff 
mnjertt  humlas sinus  mrricani."  (Hoffman,  Leric.  turner.)  But  the  word  tmttiia  was 
applied  to  rlespaniola  and  Cuba,  before  the  discovery  of  the  wuidw«rd-isks,  or  uf  the 
anrerican  continent;  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  a  .Spanish  historian,  who 
wrvte  anno  1493.  **  Ofthirmu  insulam  text  rtperisse  refert:  serf  ct*mngr*phorum  trwttu 
diHgcnUr  esmudctaio  arUiiiae  ituuUe  sunt  Mae,  et  adjactnta  affaf  ;  hone  Wnnlttm 
tppcilacit,"  6tc. 
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th<-  «&it  x»f  the  circumstances  of  my  life,  and  whether  a  deliverance  was  not  worth 


What  it  that?"  says  be.  "  Why,"  said  I,  "  it  is,  that,  as  you  say  there  are 
phree  or  foor  bonest  fellows  among  them,  which  should  he  spared,  had  tliey  been 
All  of  the  wicked  part  of  the  crew,  I  should  have  thought  God's  providence  tad 
tingled  them  out  to  deliver  them  into  your  bauds ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  every 
jnan  that  comes  ashore  is  our  own,  and  shall  die  or  live  as  they  behave  to  us. '• 
/As  I  spoke  this  with  a  raised  voice  and  cheerful  coumenauce,  I  found  it  greatly 
.encouraged  him ;  so  we  sat  vigorously  to  our  business.  , 

We  H«d,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  boat's  coming  from  the  ship,  con- 
sidered of  separattog our  prisoners;  and  we  had,  indeed,  secured  them  effectually. 
Two  of  them,  of  whom  the  captain  was  les*  assured  than  ordinary,  1  sent  with 
JFriday,  and  one  of  die  three  delivered  men,  to  my  cave,  where  they  were  remote, 
£BOugrL  and  out  of  danger  of  being  heard  or  discovered,  or  of  finding  their  way 
pat  of  the  woods  if  tbey  could  have  delivered  themselves :  here  they  left  tbem 
jbound.  but£Ave  them  provisions;  and  promised  them,  if  they  continued  tbere 
quietly,  to  give  them  their  liberty  in  a  day  or  two  ;  but  that,  if  tbey  attempted 
their  escape,  they  should  be  put  to  death  without  mercy.  They  promised  faith* 
fully  to  bear  their  confinement  with  patience,  and  were  very  thankful  that  thej 
had  such  good  usage  as  to  have  provisions  and  light  left  them  ;  for  Friday  gav* 
them  candles  (such  as  we  made  ourselves)  for  their  comfort ;  and  they  did  not 
Jmow  but  that  be  stood  centinel  over  them  at  tlie  entrance. 

The  other  prisoners  had  better  usage  ;  two  of  them  were  kept  pinioned,  in* 
jdeed,  because  the  captain  was  not  iree  to  tru&t  them ;  but  the  other  two  weca 
taken  into  my  service,  upon  the  captain's  recommendation,  and  upon  their  sot* 
Ifimnly  engaging  to  live  and  die  with  us;  so  with  them  and  the  three  honest  men, 
we  were  seven  men  well  armed :  and  I  made  no  doubt  we  should  be  able  to 
deal  well  enough  with  the  ten  that  were  coming,  considering  that  the  captain 
bad  said  there  were  three  or  four  honest  men  among  them  also.  As  soon  as  the/ 
got  to  the  place  where  their  other  boat  lay,  they  ran  their  boat  into  the  beach, 
and  came  all  on  shore,  hauling  the  boat  up  after  them,  which  I  was  glad  to  see; 
for  I  was  afraid  tbey  would  rattier  have  left  the  boat  at  an  anchor,  some  distance 
/rom  the  shore,  with  some  hands  iu  her,  to  guard  her,  and  so  we  should  not  be 
able  to  seize  the  boat.  Being  on  shore,  the  first  thing  they  did,  they  ran  all  to  their 
other  boat;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  they  were  under  a  great  surprise  to  find  her 
stripped,  as  above,  of  all  that  was  in  her,  and  a  great  hole  in  her  bottom.  Alter 
vtbey  had  roused  a  while  upon  this,  they  set  up  two  or  three  great  shouts, 
hollpwiog  with  all  their  might,  to  try  if  they  could  make  their  companions  hear; 
Jbut  all  was  to  no  purpose  :  then  they  came  all  close  in  a  ring,  and  fired  a  volley 
fii  their  small  arms,  which,  indeed,  we  heard,  and  the  echoes  made  the  woods 
ring;  but  it  was  all  one;  those  in  the  cave  we  were  sure  could  not  hear,  and 
/hose  in  our  keeping,  though  they  heard  it  well  enough,  yet  durst  give  no  answer 
(o  them.  They  were  so  astonished  at  the  surprise  of  this,  that  (as  they  told  us 
afterwards),  they  resolved  to  go  all  on  board  again  to  their  ship,  and  let  them 
Jujqw  that  the  men  were  all  murdered,  and  the  lung-boat  staved ;  accordingly  they 
immediately  launched  their  boat  again,  and  got  all  of  them  ou  board. 

The  captain  was  terribly  amazed,  and  even  confounded,  at  this,  believing  they 
.Would  go  ou  board  the  ship  again,  and  sec  sail,  giving  their  comrades  over  for 
Jott,  And  so  he  should  still  lose  the  ship,  which  he  was  in  hopes  we  should  have 
/•covered  :  but  be  was  quickly  as  much  frightened  the  other  way.  They  had 
<oot  been  long  put  off  with  the  boat,  but  we  perceived  them  all  coming  on  shore 
jtfpin  ;  but  with  this  new  measure  in  their  conduct,  which  it  seems  they  con- 
sulted together  upon,  z^.  to  leave  three  men  in  the  boat,  and  the  rest  to  go  on 
jihore,  and. go  pp  into  the  country  to  look  for  their  fellows.  This  was  a  great 
^•appointment  to  us,  tor.uow  we  ww  nt  a  loss  what  to  do;  as  our  seizing 
Robinson  €  rages.  V 
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those  seven  men  on  shore  would  be  no  advantage  to  us,  if  we  let  the  boat  escape  % 
because  they  would  then  row  away  to  the  ship,  and  then  the  rest  of  them  would 
be  sore  to  weigh  and  set  sail,  and  so  our  recovering  the  ship  would  be  lost*  .  How- 
ever, we  had  no  remedy  but  to  wait  and  see  what  the  issue  of  things  micbc  pre- 
sent The  seven  men  came  on  shore,  and  the  three  who  remained  in  the  boat 
pot  her  off  to  a  good  distance  from  the  shore,  and  came  to  an  anchor  to  wait  for 
*  them ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  come  at  them  in  the  boat.  Those  that 
came  on  shore  kept  close  together,  marching  towards  the  top  of  the  little  hill 
wider  which  my  habitation  lay ;  and  we  could  see  them  plainly,  though  they 
could  not  perceive  us.  We  could  have  been  very  glad  they  would  liave  come 
Bearer  to  us,  so  that  we  might  have  fired  at  them,  or  that  they  would  have  gone 
father  off,  that  we  might  have  come  abroad.  But  when  they  were  come  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  where  they  could  see  a  great  way  into  the  valleys  and  woods, 
which  lay  towards  the  north-east  part,  and  where  the  island  lay  lowest,  they 
■hooted  and  hollowed  until  they  were  weary ;  and  not  caring,  it  seems,  to  ven- 
ture far  from  the  shore,  nor  far  from  one  another,  they  sat  down  together  under 
-%  tree,  to  consider  of  it.  Had  they  thought  fit  to  have  gone  to  sleep  there,  as  the 
ether  part  of  them  had  done,  they  had  done  the  job  for  us  ;  but  they  were  toe* 
fell  of  apprehensions  of  danger  to  venture  to  go  to  sleep,  though  they  could  net 
Sell  what  the  danger  was  they  had  to  fear  neither. 

The  captain  made  a  very  just  proposal  to  me  upon  this  consultation  of  theirs, 
«ts .  that  perhaps  they  would  all  fare  a  volley  again,  to  endeavour  to  make  their 
fellow*  hear,  and  that  we  should  all  sally  upon  them,  just  at  the  juncture  when 
their  pieces  were  all  discharged,  and  they  would  certainly  Yield,  and  we  should 
have  them  without  bloodshed.  '  I  liked  this  proposal,  provided  it  was  done  while 
we  were  near  enongh  to  come  up  to  them  before  they  could  load  their  pieces 
again.  But  this  event  did  not  happen  ;  and  we  lay  still  a  long  time,  very  irresc* 
Jute  what  course  to  take.  At  length  I  told  them  there  would  be  nothing  done, 
m  my  opinion,  until  night ;  and  then,  if  they  did  not  return  to  the  boat,  perhaps 
we  might  find  a  way  to  get  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  so  might  use  some 
stratagem  with  them  in  the  boat  to  get  them  on  shore.  We  waited  a  great  while, 
though  very  impatient  for  their  removing  ;  and  were  very  uneasy,  when,  after 
ioag  consultations,  we  saw  them  all  start  up,  and  march  down  towards  the  sea  : 
it  seems,  they  hnd  such  dreadful  apprehensions  upon  them  of  the  danger  of  the 
place,  that  they  resolved  to  go  on  board  the  ship  again,  give  their  companions 
ever  for  lost,  and  so  go  on  with  their  intended  voyage  with  the  ship. 

As  soon  as  I  perceived  them  to  go  towards  the  shore,  1  imagined  it  to  be,  ss  it 
really  was,  that  they  had  given  over  their  search,  and  were  for  going  back  again ; 
sod  the  captain,  as  soon  as  1  told  him  my  thoughts,  was  ready  to  sink  at  the 
apprehensions  of  it :  but  I  presently  thought  of  a  stratagem  to  fetch  them  back 
s^sin,  and  which  answered  my  end  to  a  tittle.  I  ordered  Friday  and  the  cap- 
tain's mate  to  go  over  the  little  creek  westward,  towards  the  place  where  the 
savages  came  on  shore  when  Friday  was  rescued,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  to  a 
little  rising  ground,  at  about  half  a  mile  distance,  I  bade  them  hollow  out,  as 
loud  as  they  could,  and  wait  until  they  found  the  seamen  heard  them ;  thai  ss 
soon  as  ever  they  heard  the  seamen  answer  them,  they  should  return  it  again; 
end  then,  keeping  out  of  sight,  take  a  round,  always  answering  when  the  others 
hollowed,  to  draw  them  as  far  into  the  island,  and  among  the  woods,  ss  possible, 
and  then  wheel  about  again  to  me,  by  such  ways  as  I  directed  them. 

They  were  just  going  into  the  boat  when  Friday  and  the  mate  ho] lowed  ;  end 
they  presently  heard  them,  and  answerieg,  run  along  the  shore  westward,  towards 
the  voice  they  heard,  when  they  were  presently  stopped  by  the  creek,  where  the 
water  being  up,  they  could  not  get  over,4nd  called  for  the  boat  to  come  up  and  set 
them  over;  as,  indeed,  I  expected*  When  ttiey  had  set  themselves  over,  1  observed 
that  the  boat  being  gone  s  good  way  into  the  creek,  and,  as  it  were,  in  a  harbour 
within  the  land,  they  took  one  of  the  three  men  out  of  her,  to  go  along  with 
them,  and  left  only  two  in  the  boat,  having  fastened  her  to  the  stump  of  s  little 


free  mi  the  shore.  This  was  what  I  wished  for;  tod  immediately  leaving  Friday' 
end  the  captain's  mate  to  their  business,  I  took  the  rest  with  me,  and  crossing 
the  creek  out  of  their  sight,  we  surprised  the  two  men  before  they  were  aware ; 
one  of  them  lying  on  the  shore,  and  the  other  being  in  the  boat.  The  fellow  on 
shore  was  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  going  to  start  up ;  the  captain*  who 
was  foremost,  ran  in  upon  him,  knocked  him  down  ;  and  then  called  out  to  him 
in  the  boat  to  yield,  or  he  was  a  dead  man.  There  needed  very  few  arguments 
to  persuade  a  single  man  to  yield,  when  he  saw  five  men  upon  him,  and  his  corn- 
fade  knocked  down ;  besides,  this  was,  ,it  seems,  one  of  the  three  who  were  not 
So  hearty  in  the  mutiny  as  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and,  therefore,  was  easily  per- 
suaded not  only  to  yield,  but  afterwards  to  join  very  sincerely  with  us.  Tn  the 
mean  time,  Friday  and  the  captain *s  mate  so  well  managed  their  business  with 
the  rest,  that  they  drew  them,  by  hollowing  and  answering,  from  one  hill  to  ano- 
ther, and  from  one  wood  to  another,  until  they  not  only  heartily  tired  them,  but 
left  them  where  they  were  very  sure  they  could  not  reach  back  to  the  boat 
before  it  was  dark  ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  heartily  tired  themselves  also,  by  the 
lime  they  came^ack  to  us.  We  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  watch  for  them 
in  the  dark,  and  to  fall  upon  them,  so  as  to  make  sure  work  with  them*  It  was 
eeveral  hoars  after  Friday  came  back  to  me  before  they  came  back  to  their  boat; 
end  we  could  hear  the  foremost  of  them,  lone  before  they  came  quite  up,  calling 
to  those  behind  to  come  along ;  and  could  also  hear  them  answer,  and  complain 
bow  lame  and  tired  they  were,  and  not  able  to  come  any  faster ;  which  was  very 
welcome  news  to  us.  At  length,  they  came  up  to  the  boat ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  express  their  confusion  when  they  found  the  boat  fast  aground  in  the  creek, 
the  tide  ebbed  out,  and  their  two  men  gone.  '  We  could  hear  them  call  to  one 
another  in  a  most  lamentable  manner,  telling  one  another  they  were  got  into  an. 
enchanted  island ;  that  either  there  were  inhabitants  in  it,  and  they  should  all 
be  murdered,  or  else  there  were  devils  and  spirits  in  it,  and  they  should  be  all 
carried  away  and  devoured.  They  hollowed  again,  and  called  their  two  comrades 
by  their  names  a  great  many  times,  but  no  answer.  After  some  time,  we  could 
see  them,  by  the  little  light  there  was,  run  about,  wringing  their  bands  like  men 
in  despair ;  and  that  sometimes  they  woold  go  and  sit  down  in  the  boat-  to  rest 
themselves;  then  come  ashore  again,  and  walk  about  again,  and  so  the  same 
thidg  over  again.  My  men  would  fain  have  had  me  given  them  leave  to  fall  upon 
them  at  once  in  the  dark ;  but  I  was  willing  to  take  them  at  some  advantage, 
so  as  to  spare  them,  and  kill  as  few  of  them  as  I  could  ;  and  especially  I  was  un- 
willing to  hazard  the  killing  any  of  our  men,  knowing  the  others  were  very  well 
armefL  I  resolved  to  wait,  to  see  if  they  did  not  separate ;  and,  therefore,  to 
make  sure  of  them,  drew  my  ambuscade  nearer,  and  ordered  Friday  and  the 
captain  to  creep  upon  their  hands  and  feet,  as  close  to  the  ground  as  they  could, 
that  they  might  not  be  discovered,  and  get  as  near  them  as  they  could  possibly* 
before  they  offered  to  6 re. 

Tliey  had  not  been  long  in  that  posture,  when  the  boatswain,  who  was  the 
principal  ringleader  of  the  mutiny,  and  had  now  shown  himself  the  most  dejected 
and  dispirited  of  all  tlie  rest,  came  walking  towards  them,  with  two  more  of  the 
crew :  the  captain  was  so  eager  at  having  this  principal  rogue  so  much  in  his 
powef^that  he  could  hardly  have  patience  to  let  him  come  so  near  as  to  be  sure 
of  him,  for  they  only  heard  his  tongue  before :  but  when  they  came  nearer,  the 
captain  and  Friday,  starting  up  on  their  feet,  let  fly  at  them*  The  boatswain 
was  killed  upon  the  spot ;  the  next  man  was  shot  into  the  body,  and  fell  just  by 
him,  although  lie  did  not  die  until  an  hour  or  two  after ;  and  the  third  run  for  ic. 
At  the  noise  o(  the  fire,  I  immediately  advanced  with  my  whole  army,  which  was 
now  eight  men,  niz.  myself,  gtneralimmQ ;  Friday,  my  lieutenant-general ;  the 
captain,  his  two  men,  and  the  three  prisoners  of  war,  whom  we  had  trusted  with 
arms.  We  came  upon  them,  indeed,  in  the  dark,  so  that  they  could  not  see 
our  number;  and  1  made  the  ronn  they  had  left  in  the  boat,  who  was  now  one 
of  us,  to  call  tbetn  by  name,  to  try  if  I  could  bring  them  to  a  p*d*y»  *od  so  might 
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perhaps  redone  them  to  terms;  which  fell  out  just  as  we  desired :  far,  indeed, 
It  was  easy  to  think,  as  their  condition  then  was,  they  woold  he  •very  willing  to 
capiiirlatf.    So  he  calls  oat,  as  load  as  he  could,  to  one  of  them,"  Tom  South! 


TomSmkh  !"f ora  South  answered  immediately, "  Is  that  Robinson  ?"  For  it  seeaas. 
he  knew  the  mice.  The  other  answered, "  Aye,  aye ;  for  God's  sake,  Tom  8orith  I 
threw  down  your  arms  and  yield,  or  you  are  all  dead  men  this  moment.**— & 
Who  must  we  yield  to  ?  Where  are  they  r"  says  Smith  again.  "  Here  they 
ate,'*  says  he ;  M  here's  our  captain,  and  fifty  men  with  him,  hare  been  bunting 
yon  these  two  hours :  the  boatswain  is  killed,  Will  Fry  is  wounded,  and  1  am  m 
prisoner ;  and  if  you  do  not  yield,  you  are  all  lost."-*"  Will  they  pre  us  quarter 
then,''  says  Tom  Smith, "  and  we  will  yield  r*-~ **  I  will  go  ask,  if  you  promise 
to  yield,**  says  Robinson:  so  he  asked  the  captain;  and  the  captain  himself 
then  calls  out, "  You,  Smith,  )  ou  know  my  voice  ;  if  yon  lay  down  your  arms  im- 
mediately, and  submit,  yon  shall  have  your  lives,  all  but  Will  Atkins." 

Upon  this  Will  Atkins  cried  out "  For  God's  sake,  captain  give  roe  Quarter  : 
what  have  I  done  ?  They  have  all  been  as  bad  as  I  :*  which*  by  the  war,  was  not 
true  neither ;  for,  it  seems,  this  Will  Atkins  was  the  first  man  that  hud  hold  of 
the  captain,  when  they  first  mutinied,  and  used  him  barbarously,  in  tying  his 
hands,  and  giving  him  injurious  language.  However  the  captain  told  him  he* 
■mat  lay  down  ms  arms  at  'discretion,  and  trust  to  the  governor's  mercy :  b§> 
which  he  meant  me,  for  they  all  called  me  governor.  In  'a  word,  they  sal  tend 
down  their  arms,  and  begged  their  lives ;  and  I  sent  the  man  that  had  parlied 
with  them,  and  two  more,  who  bound  them  all ;  and  then  my  great  army  of 
fifty  men,  which,  particularly  with  those  three,  were  in  all  but  eight,  came  op 
and  soiled  upon  them,  and  upon  their  boat ;  only  that  I  kept  myself  and  owe 
more  out  of  sight,  for  reasons  of  state. 

Our  neat  work  was  to  repair  the  boat,  and  think  of  seising  the  ship :  and  a* 
lor  the  captain,  now  be  had  leisure  to  parley  with- them,  he  expostulated  witH 
them  upon  the  villan?  of  their  practices  with  him,  and  at  length  upon  -the  farther 
tviekedness  of  their  design,  and  how  certainly  it  must  bring  them  to  misery  and 
distress  in  the  end,  and  perhaps  to  the  gallows.  Thev  all  appeared  very  penitent 
and  begged  hard  for  their  lives.  As  for  that,  he  told  them  they  were  none  of 
his  prisoners,  but  the  commander's  of  the  island ;  that  the?  thought  they  bald 
set  him  on  shore  in  a  barren,  uninhabited  island  ;  but  it  had  pleased  God  so  to 
direct  tliem,  that  it  was  inhabited,  and  that  the  governor  was  an  Englishmen ; 
that  he  might  bang  them  all  there,- if  he  pleased ;  but  as  he  had  given  them  all 
quarter,  he  supposed  he  would  send  them  to  England,  to  be  dealt  with  these  as 
justice  required,  except  Atkins,  whom  he  was  commanded  by  the  governor  to 
advise  to  prepare  for  death,  for  that  be  would  be  bunged  in  the 
morning.  Although  this  was  all  but  a  fiction  of  his  own,  yet  it  had  its  desired 
effect:  Atkins  fell  upon  his  kndes,  to  beg  the  captain  to  intercede  with  the  go- 
vernor for  his  life ;  and  all  the  rest  begged  of  him,  for  God's  sake,  that  they 
might  not  be  sent  to  England. 

It  now  occurred  to  me,  that  the  time  of  our  deliverance  was  come,  and  that  is 
would  be  a  most  easy  thing  to  bring  these  fellows  in  to  be  hearty  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  ship ;  so  1  retired  in  the  dark  from  them,  that  they  might  not  sea 
what  kind  of  a  governor  tiiey  had,  and  called  the  captain  to  me :  when  I  called, 
as  at  a  good  distance,  one  of  the  men  was  ordered  to  sneak  again,  and  aaytota*) 
captain, u  Captain,  the  commander  calls  for  you ;"  ana  presently  the  captain  re- 
plied, "  Tell  his  eiceHency  I  am  just  a-comiag.*'  This  more  perfectly  amused 
then,  and  they  all  believed  that  the  commander  was  just  by  with  his  fifty* 
men.  Upon  the  captain's  coming  to  me,  Ttold  him  my  project  for  seising  use 
ship,  which  he  liked  wonderfully  wdl,  and  resolved  to  put  it  in  execution  the 
next  morning.  But,  in  order  to  execute  it  with  more  art,  and  to  be  secure  of 
success,  I  told  him  we  must  divide  the  prisoners,  and-  that  he  should  go  and  take 
Atkins,  and  two  more  of  the  worst  of  them,  and  send  them  pinioned  to  Che  cftvw 
wberetbe  others  lay.    This  was  committed  to  Friday,  mod  the  two  uHa*  who 
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tttftav  e*  store  with  die  captain.  They  cc^vo^ed  theni  to  the  care  as  to  **•!» 
on* ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  dismal  place,  especially  to  men  in  their  condinoiK 
The  other  I  ordered  to  in y  bower,  as  I  called  it,  of  which  I  have  given  a  foil  de- 
scription ;  and  at  it  was  fenced  in,  and  they  pinioned,  the  place  was  secure 
enough,  considering  they  were  upon  their  behaviour. 

To  these  in  the  morning  I  sent  the  captahv  who  was  to  enter  into  a  parley 
with  them ;  in  a  word,  to  try  them,  and  tell  me  whether  he  thought  they  might 
be  trusted  or  no  to  go  on  board  and  surprise  the  ship.  He  talked  to  them 
of  the  injury  done  him,  of  the  condition  they  were  brought  to,  and  that  though 
Che  governor  had  given  them  quarter  for  their  lives,  as  to  the  present  action, 
yet  that  if  they  were  sent  to  England,  they  would  nil  be  hanged  in  chains, 
to  be  sure ;  but  that  if  they  would  join  in  so  just  an  attempt  as  to 
the  ship,  be  would  have  the  governor's  engagement  for  their  pardon. 

Any  one  may  guess  how  readily  such  a  proposal  would  be  accepted  bys 
in  their  condition  ;  they  fell  down  on  their  knees  to  the  captain,  and  promised, 
with  the  deepest  imprecations,  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  hini  to  the  last 
drop,  and  that  they  should  owe  their  hves  to  him,  and  would  go  with  him  all 
over  the  world;  that  they  would  own  him  as  a  father  to  them  as  long  all 
they  Kved.  "  Well,"  says  the  captain, "  I  must  go  and  tell  the  governor  what 
Joo  say,  and  see  what  I  can  do  to  bring  him  to  consent  to  it."  So  he  thought  mo 
to  account  of  the  temper  he  found  them  in,  and  that  he  verily  believed  they 
would  he  faithful.  However,  that  we  might  be  very  secure,  I  told  him  he  should 
fa  back  again  and  choose  out  those  five,  and  tell  them,  that  they  might  see  ha 
•id  not  want  men,  that  he  would  take  out  those  five  to  be  bis  assistants,  ami 
that  the  governor  would  kelp  the  other  two,  and  the  three  that  were  sent  prison- 
ers to  the  castle  (my  cave)  us  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  those  five  J  and  that  if 
they  proved  unfaithful  in  the  Oiecution,  the  five  hostages  should  be  hanged  in 
chains  alive  on  the  shore.  This  looked  severe,  and  convinced  rhem  that  tha 
governor  was  in  earnest:  however*  they  had  no  way  left  them  bat  to  accept  it; 
and  it  was  now  the  business  of  the  prisoners,  as  much  as  of  the  captain,  to  per* 
suade  the  other  five  to  do  their  duty. 

Our  strength  was  now  thus  ordered  for  the  expedition  :  1st,  The  captain,  his, 
mate  and  passenger :  2d,  Then  the  two  prisoners  of  the  first  gang,  to  whom, 
having  their  characters  from  the  captain,  I  had  given  their  liberty,  and  trusted 
them  with  arms :  3d,  The.  other  two  that  I  had  kept  till  now  in  my  bower 
pinioned,  but,  on  the  captain's  motion,  had  now  released  :  4th,  These  five 
released  at  last ;  so  that  they  were  twelve  in  all,  besides  five  we  kept  prisoners  iu 
the  cave  for  hostages.  I  asked  the  captain  if  he  was  willing  to  venture  with 
these  hands  on  board  the  ship :  but  as  for  me  and  my  man  Friday,  I  did  not 
think  it  was  proper  for  us  to  stir,  having  seven  men  left  behind  ;  and  it  was  em- 
ployment enough  for  us  to  keep  them  asunder,  and  supply  them  with  victuals. 
As  to  the  five  in  the  cave,  I  resolved  to  keep  them  fast,  but  Friday  went  in  twice 
a- day  to  them,  to  supply  them  with  necessaries ;  and  I  made  the  other  two  carry 
provisions  to  a  certain  distance,  where  Friday  was  to  take  it. 

When  I  showed  myself  to  the  two  hostages,  it  was  with  the  captain,  who  told 
them  I  was  the  person  the  governor  had  ordered  to  look  after  them  ;  and  that  it 
was  the  governor's  pleasure  they  should  not  stir  any  where  but  by  my  direction  ; 
that  if  tliey  did,  they  Would  be  fetched  into  the  castle,  and  be  laid  in  irons  ;  so 
that  as  we  never  suffered  them  to  see  me  as  a  governor,  I  now  appeared  as  ano- 
ther person,  and  spoke  of  the  governor,  the  garrison,  the  castle,  and  the 
like,  upon  all  occasions. 

Too  captain  now  had  no  difficulty  before  him,  but  to  furnish  his  two  boats, 
stop  the  breach  of  one,  and  man  them.  He  made  his  passenger  captain  of  one, 
with  four  of  the  men ;  and  himself,  his  mate,  and  five  more,  went  in  the  other ; 
and  they  contrived  their  business  very  well,  for  they  came  up  to  the  ship  about 
midnight.  As  soon  as  they  came  within  call  of  the  ship,  he  made  Robinson  haii 
them,  aod  tcU  them  they  bad  brought  off  the' men  aad  the  boat,  bat  thai  it  «a*>a 
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long  time  before  they  had  found  them,  and  the  like,  holding  them  m  m  coat  till 
they  came  to  the  ship's  side;  when  the  captain  and  the  mate  entering  firat,  with 
their  arms,  immediately  knocked  down  the  second  mete  and  carpenter  with  tbB 
butt-end  of  their  musket*,  being  very  faithfully  seconded  by  their  men ;  they 
tecured  all  the  rest  that  were  upon  the  main  and  quarter-deck*,  and  began  to 
fatten  the  hatches,  to  beep  them  down  that  were  below ;  when  the  other  boat 
and  their  men  entering  at  the  fore-chains,  secured  the  fore-castle  of  the  thin,  and. 
the  scuttle  which  went  down  into  the  cook-room,  making  three  men  they  found 
there  prisoners.  When  this  was  done,  and  all  sift  upon  deck,  the  captain 
ordered  the  mate,  with  three  men,  to  break  into  the  round- houte,  where  the  new 
rebel  captain  lay,  who  having  taken  the  alarm,  bad  got  up,  and  with  two  men 
and  a  boy  had  ant  fire-arms  in  their  hands;  and  when  the  mate,  with  a  crow, 
split  open  the  door,  the  new  captain  and  his  men  fired  boldly  among  them,  and 
wounded  the  mate  with  a  musket-ball,  which  broke  his  arm,  and  wounded  two 
more  of  the  men,  but  killed  nobody.  The  male  calling  for  help,  rushed,  bow- 
aver,  into  the  round-house,  wounded  as  he  was,  and  with  his  pistol  shot  the  new 
captain  through  the  head,  the  bullet  entering  at  his  month,  and  came  out  again 
behind  one  of  bis  ears,  so  that  he  never  spake  a  word  more :  upon  which  the 
'   IM  yielded,  and  the  ship  was  taken  effectually,  without  any  more  lives  lost. 

At  soon  a*  the  ship  wa*  thus  secured,  the  captain  ordered  seven  gun*  to  bet 
fired,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  witli  ine  to  give  me  notice  of  hit  toccesa, 
which  you  ma*  be  sure  I  was  very  glad  to  hear,  having  sat  watching  upon  the 
ebore  fur  it  till  near  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Having  thus  heard  the  signal 
plainly,  I  laid  me  down ;  and  it  haviog  been  a  day  of  great  fatigue  to  me,  I  wept 
vary  sound,  until  I  was  something  surprised  with  the  noise  of  a  gun  ;  and  pre- 
eently  starting  up,  I  beard  a  man  call  me  by  the  name  of  Governor  !  Governor! 
and  presently  I  knew  the  captain's  voice ;  when  climbing  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
there  he  stood,  and  painting  to  tlte  ship,  he  embraced  me  in  hi*  arms.  "  My 
dear  friend  and  deliverer,"  say*  he,  "  there's  jour  ship;  for  ike  ii  all  yours,  and 
to  ate  »e,  and  ail  mat  belong  to  her." 


I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  ship;  and  there  the  rode  within  little  more  than  half* 
'mile  of  the  shore ;  for  they  had  weighed  ber  anchor  as  moo  as  they  were  matters* 


•fhfr,  mnd  the  weather  being  fair,  had  brought  her  to  an  anchor  just  against  lh* 
mouth  of  the  little  creek;  anoVthe  tide  being  up,  the  captain  had  brought  the* 
pinnace  io  near  the  place  where  I  at  first  landed  my  rafts,  and  so  landed  just  at 
nay  door.  I  was  at  first  ready  to  sink  down  with  the  surprise »  for  1  saw  ray 
deliverance,  indeed,  visibly  put  into  my  hands,  all  things  easy,  and  a  large  ship- 
just  ready  to  carry  me  away  whither  I  pleased  to  go.  At  first,  for  some  time,  I 
was  not  able  to  answer  him  one  word ;  but  as  be  had  taken  me  in  his  arms,  I. 
held  fast  by  him,  or  I  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  perceived  the  sur- 
prise, and  immediately  pulls  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocl/et,  and  gave  me  a  dram  of 
cordial,  which  he  had  brought  on  purpose  for  me.  After  I  had  drank  it,  I  sat 
down  upon  the  ground ;  and  though  it  brought  me  to  myself,  yet  it  was  a  good 
while  before  I  could  speak  a  word  to  him.  All  this  time  the  poor  man  was  in  as 
great  an  ecstacy  as  I,  only  not  under  any  surprise,  as  1  was ;  and  be  said  a  thou- 
sand kind  and  tender  things  to  me,  to  compose  and  bring  me  to  myself:  but  such: 
was  the  flood  of  joy  in  my  breast,  that  it  put  all  my  spirits  into  confusion ;  at  last; 
it  broke  ont  into  tears ;  and  in  a  little  while  after  I  recovered  my  speech.  £ 
then  took  my  turn,  and  embraced  him  as  my  deliverer,  and  we  rejoiced  together. 
I  told  him  1  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  sent  from  Heaven  to  deliver  me,  and  that, 
the  whole  transaction  seemed  to  be  a  chaiu  of  wonders ;  that  such  things  as  these) 
were  the  testimonies  we  had  of  a  secret  hand  of  Providence  governing  the  world, 
and  an  evidence  that  the  eye  of  an  infinite  Power  could  search  into  the  remotest- 
corner  of  the  world,  and  send  help  to  the  miserable  whenever  he  pleased,  I 
forgot  not  to  lift  up  my  heart  in  thankfulness  to  Heaven ;  and  what  heart  could 
forbear  to  bless  him,  who  bad  not  only  in  a  miraculous  manner  provided  for  me 
an  such  a  wilderness,  and  in  such  a  desolate  condition,  but  from  whom  every 
deliverance  must  always  be  acknowledged  to  proceed  ? 

When  we  had  talked  a  while,  the  captain  told  me  he  had  brought  me  soma 
little  refreshment,  such  as  the  ship  afforded,  and  such  as  the  wretches  that  bad- 
been  so  long  his  masters  had  not  plundered  bim  of.  Upon  this  he  called  aloud: 
to  the  boat,  and  bade  his  men  bring  the  things  ashore  that  were  for  the  governor; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  a  present  lis  if  I  had  been  one  that  was  not  to  be  carried  away 
with  them,  but  as  if  1  had  been  to  dwell  upon  the  island  still.  First,  he  had 
brought  me  a  case  of  bottles  full  of  excellent  cordial  waters,  six  large  bottles  of 
Afedeira  wine  (the  bottles  held  two  quarts  each),  two  pounds  of  excellent 
tobacco,  twelve  good  pieces  of  the  ships  beef,  and  six  pieces  of  pork,  with  a 
bag  of  peas,  and  about  a  hundred  weight  of  biscuit :  he  also  brought  me  a  box  of 
sugar,  a  box  of  flour,  a  bag  full  of  lemons,  and  two  bottles  of  lime-juice,  and 
abundance  of  other  things.  But,  besides  these,  and  what  was  a  thousand  times 
more  useful  to  me,  he  brought  me  six  new  shirts,  six  very  good  neckcloths,  two 
pair  of  gloves,  one  pair  of  shoes,  a  hat,  and  one  pair  of  stockings,  with  a  good 
suit  of  clothes  of  his  own,  which  had  been  worn  but  very  little ;  in  a  word,  he 
clothed  me  from  head  to  foot.  It  was  a  very  kind  and  agreeable  present,  as  any 
one  may  imagine,  to  one  in  my  circumstances;  but  never  was  any  thing  in  the 
world  of  that  kind  so  unpleasant,  aukward,  and  uneasy,  as  it  was  to  me  to  wear, 
such  clothes  at  first. 

After  these  ceremonies  were  past,  and  after  all  his  good  things  were  brought 
into  my  little  apartment,  we  began  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  pri- 
soners we  had  ;  for  it  was  worth  considering  whether  we  might  venture  to  take 
them  away  with  us  or  no,  especially  two  of  them,  whom  he  knew  to  be  incorrigi- 
ble and  refractory  to  the  last  degree;  and  the  captain  said  he  knew  they  were 
•uch  rogues,  that  there  was  no  obliging  them  ;  and  if  he  did  curry  them  away,  it 
must  be  in  irons,  as  malefactors,  to  be  delivered  over  to  justice  at  the  first 
english  colony  he  could  come  at ;  and  I  found  that  the  captain  himself  was 
very  anxious  about  it.  Upon  this  I  told  him,  that  if  he  desired  it,  I  would  un- 
dertake to  bring  the  two" men  he  spoke  of  to  make  it  their  own  request  that  he 
should  leave  them  upon  the  island.  "  I  should  be  very  glad  of  that,*  says  the 
Captain,"  with  all  my  heart."—-"  Well,"  says  I,  "  I  will  send  for  ihctn  up,  and 
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talk  with  tlfttn  for  you."  So  1  caused  Friday  and  the  twohtfsttgeX  foffaf 
were  now  discharged,  their  comrades  having  performed  their  promise ;  I  say, 
t  caused  them  to  go  to  the  cave,  and  bring  np  the  five  men,  pinioned  as-  they 
were,  to  the  bower,  and  keep  them  there  till  I  came.  After  some  time,  I  cam* 
thither  dressed  in  my  new  habit ;  and  now  I  was  called  governor  again*  Being 
all  met,  and  the  captaio  with  me,  I  caused  the  men  to  Bo  Brought  before  me? 
find  I  told  them  I  had  got  a  full  account  of  their  villanotts  behaviour  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  how  they  bad  run  away  with  the  ship,  and  were  preparing  to  commit 
farther  robberies,  but  that  Providence  had  ensnared  them  in  their  own  wavs* 
atod  that  they  were  fallen  into  the  pit  which  they  had  dug  for  others.  I  lef 
them  know  that  by  my  direction  the  ship  had  been  seized;  that  she  lay  now  hi 
the  road  ;  and  they  might  find  by*and-by,  that  their  new  captain  had  received 
the  reward  of  his  villany,  for  that  they  would  see  him  hanging  at  die  yard-arm  :# 
that  as  to  them,  I  wanted  to  know  what  they  had  fd  say  why  I  shooldnot  execute? 

eiem  as  pirates,  taken  in  the  fact,  as  by  my  commission*  they  cooM  not'  doubt 
ut  I  bad  authority  so  to  do.  / 

One  of  them  answered  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  that  they  had  nothing  to  mtf 
but  this,  that  when  they  were  taken  the  captain  promised  them  their  fives,  and! 
they  humbly  implored  mv  mercy.  But  T  told  them  1  knew  not  what  mercy  to) 
show  them ;  l>ccause  as  fur  myself.  I  had  resotved  to  quit  the  island  with  all  mf 
men,  and  had  taken  paraigc  with  the  captain  to  go  for  England  ;  and  as  for  ml 
daptain,  he  could  not  carry  them  to  Knjiland-  other  thaw  as  prisoners,  in  iron*. 
lb  be  tried  for  mutiny,  and  for  running  away  with  the  ship  ;  the  eonsetjperice'  OT 
which,  they  must  needs  know,  would  t»c  the  gallows ;  so  that  1  could  not  tell 
what  was  best  for  them,  utile?*  they  had  a  mind  to  take  their  fate  in  the  island : 
if  they  tiesired  that,  a>  I  had  liberty  to  leave  the  island,  I  had  some  inclination 
to  give  them  their  lives,  if  they  thought  they  could  shift  on  shore.  They  seemed 
very  thankful  for  it,  and  said  they  would  much  rather  venture  to  stay  there  than 
be  carried  to  England  to  be  hauged  :  so  1  left  it  on  that  issue. 

However,  the  captain  seemed  to  make  some  difficulty  of  it,  as  if  he  durst  no* 
leave  them  there.  Upon  this  I  seemed  a  little  angry  with  the  captain,  and  toldf 
him  that  they  were  my  prisoners,  not  his  ;  and  that  seeing  I  had  offered  then! 
so  much  favour,  1  would  be  as  good  ns  my  word  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  consent  to  it  I  would  set  tliem  at  liberty,  as  I  found  them  ;  and  if  he  did 
not  like  it,  lie  mijiht  take  them  again,  if  lie  could  catch  them.  Upon  this  they 
appeared  very  thankful,  and  1  accordingly  set  them  at  liberty,  and  bade  them 
retire  into  the  woods*  to  the  place  whence  they  came,  and  1  would  Ica»'e  them 
some  fire-arms,  some  ammunition,  and  $ome  directions  how  tiny  should  live 
very  well,  if  tliey  thought  fit.  Upon  this  I  prepared  to  go  on  hoard  the  ship  ; 
hut  told  the  captain  I  would  stay  that  night  to  prepare  my  things,  and  desired 
him  to  so  on- board,  in  the  mean  time,  and  keep  all  right  in  the  ship,  and  send 
the  boat  on  shore  next  day  for  me;  ordering  him,  at  all  events,  to  cause  the  new 
captain  who  wus  killed,  to  be  hanged  at  the  yard  arm,  that  these  uieu  might 
see  him. 

When  the  captain  was  gone,  I  sent  for  tire  men  up  to  me  (o  my  apartment, 
tfnd  entered  seriously  into  discourse  with  tliem  on  their  circumstances.  1  told 
them  I  thought  they  had  made  a  right  choice  ;  that  if  the  captain  had  carried 
them  away,  they  would  certainly  be  hanged.  I  showed  them  the  new  captain 
hanging  at  the  yard-arm  of  the  ship,  anrl  told  them  tliey  had  nothing  less  to 
expect.  When  tliey  had  all  declared  their  willingness  to  stay,  I  then  told  them 
1  would  let  them  into  the  story  of  my  living  there,  and  put  them  into  the  way  of 
making  it  easy  to  them  :  accordingly,  I  gave  them  the  whole  history  of  the  place, 
and  of  my  coming  to  it ;  showed  them  my  fortifications  (he  way  I  made  my  bread, 
planted  my  com,  cured  my  grapes;  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  wasnecessary  to  make 

them  easy.     I  told  them  the  story  also  of  the  seventeen  Spaniards  that  were  to  be 

-  * 

)Urd-Ar«s  i— (let  bou  t  de  urgur,  Fr.)  the  onter  quarter*  ur  ends  of  a  yard. 
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evpeoted,  tm  whoa*  I  left  a  letter,  and  made  them  promts*  to  trdat  then)  m 
cornnwm  whh  themselves.  Here  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  captain  who  bad  mil 
Oft-  bound,  was  greatly  surprised  that  I  never  hit  irpcm  a  way  of  making  ink*  el 
oharconf  and  water)  or  of  something  else*  as  1  held  done  things  mocfr  ttoft) 
difficult. 

1  left  theai  my  fire-arms*  vit.  five  muskets,  three  fowling  pieces,  and  sfcfie) 
swords,  I  bad  tfbove  a  eanrd  and  a  half  of  powder  left ;  for  after  che  arte  year  e# 
two  I  used  but  little  and  wasted  none.  I  gave  them  »  description  of  the  way  1 
managed  the  goats,  and  directions  to  milk  and  fatten  them,  and  to  make  botii 
butter  and  cheese:  in  a  word,  1  pave  them  every  part  of  say  awn  story ;  and  tola) 
them  I  should  prevail  with  the  captain  to  leave  them  two  barrels  of  ganpowde* 
more,  and  some  garden-seeds ;  which  I  toid  them  I  wooM  have  been  very  giant 
of :  also  I  gave  them  too  bag  off  peas  which  the  oaptain  had  brought  miv  Id 
eat,   and  bade  them  be*  sure  to  Sow  and  increase  them. 

Having  done  all  this,  I  left  them  the  neit  day,  and  went  on  board  the  stop* 
We  prepared  immediately  to  sail,  but  did  not  weigh  that  night  The  neat  morn* 
mg  early,  two  of  the  five  men  came  swimming  to  the  ship  s  side,  and  making- si 
tatost  kftnentabte  complaint  of  the  other  three,  begged  to  be  taken  into  the  swift 
for  Ooe?t  sake,  for  they  should  be  murdered,  and  begged  the  captain  to  tak* 
them  on  board,  although  he  hanged  them  immediately.  Upon  this,  the  capital* 
pretended  to  have  no  power  without  me;  bat  after  some  difficult?,  and  after 
their  solemn  promisee  of  amendment,  they  were  taken  on  board,  and  were) 
erxmdry  whipped  and  pickled :  *  after  which  they  proved  very  honest  and  quiet 
fellows. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  boat  was  ordered  on  shore,  the  tide  bem£  up,  witfc 
Hie  things  promised  to  the  men »  to  which  the  captain  at  my  intercession,  caused 
fheir  chests  and  clothes  to  be  added,  which  they  took,  and  were  very  thankful 
f«ir.  I  also  encouraged  ibem,  by  telling  them  that  if  it  lay  in  my  power  to  send 
any  vessel  to  take  them  in,  I  would  not  forget  them. 

When  I  took  leave  of  this  island,  I  carried  on  board,  for  reliquef,  the  great 
ftoat-sktn  cap  I  had  made,  my  umbrella,  and  one  of  my  parrots ;  also  I  forgot 
not  to  take  the  money  I  formerly  mentioned,  which  had  lain  by  me  so  long 
ttteless,  that  it  was  grown  rusty  or  tarnished,  and  could  hardly  past  for  silver, 
sjtttil  it  had  been  a  little  tabbed  and  handled ;  as  abo  the  money  I  found  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Spanish  ship.    And  thus  I  left  the  island,  the  19th  of  December, 

•Ink: — in  giving  the  chemical  description  of  this  compound  at  page  68,  and  the 
additional  information  concerning  the  removal  of  ink-stains  at  page  103,  doe  notice  was 
not  taken  of  the  decomposition  of  ink,  and  the  consequent  degeneracy  of  ink-stains 
into  what  are  popularly  and  expressively  denominated  "  iron  moulds: "  wbioh  omission 
the  editor  takrs  this  occasion  to  umke  good.—- Ink  is  decomposed  by  age,  partly  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  farther  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  perhaps  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
decay  or  escape  of  the  acid  of  galls.  Hence  ink-stains  degenerate  into  iron-moulds; 
and  these  last  are  immediately  produced  on  an  inked  spot  of  linen  when  washed  wita 
aoap;  because  the  alkali  or  the  soap  abstracts  the  pal  lie  acid,  and  leaver  only  an  oxid  of 
iron.  These  stains  may  also  be  Caused  by  the  direct  contact  of  oxidated,  or  rusted 
iron.  The  chemical  re-agcrits  for  their  removal  arc  either  one  of  the  vegetable  ecidt 
already  mentioned,  or  diluted  muriatic  acid.  When  suffered  to  remain  long  on  cloth* 
tney  become  extremely  difficult  to  take  out ;  because  the  iron,  by  repeated  moistening 
wifh>*atcrf  and  exposure  to  the  air,  acquires  such  an  addition  of  oxygen  as  renders  it 
iosoiaMe  in  acids.  The  editor  has  found  however,  that  even  these  spots  may  be  dis- 
charged, by  applying  first,  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphuret,  which  must  be  well 
washed  from  the  cloth;  and  secondly,  a  liquid  acid.  In  this  case,  the  sulphuret 
extracts  part  of  the  oxygen  from  the  iron,  and  renders  it  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

Picklk  : — (from  the  dutch  pckeL)  The  practice  of  pickling  alluded  to  in  the  text 
may  possibly  have  koine  connection  with  the  phrase,  "salt  eel;"  which  is  a  sea  terra 
for  a  good  beating.  .See  Congreve's  Love  far  Lave,  iii,  7  ;  and  Ruooia's  Igtioramug, 
168.  Fwkle  is  to  this  day  the  epithet  applied  unto  an  unlucky  1*4  always  getting  laid 
ftrtrnif  and  receiving  punish ineut,  .  . 
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MllbundbytbeihtysaoeouBttUitheycar  1686,  afterf  had  been  apod  it  twenty, 
eight  years,  two  months,  and  nineteen  days;  being  delivered  from  this  second 
captivity  the  same  day  of  the  month  that  1  6rst  made  my  escape  in  the  Kong 
boat  from  among  the  Moors  of  Salee.  But  before  1  come,  to  the  close  of  oar 
voyage  I  most  supply  a  defect  in  my  relation,  and  this  was,  I  forgot  to  set  down 
among  the  rest  that  just  as  we  were  weighing  the  anchor  to  set  sail,  there 
happened  a  little  quarrel  on  board  our  ship,  which  I  was  afraid  once  would  turn- 
to  a  second  mutiny;  nor  was  it  appeased  until  the  captain,  rousing  up  his 
courage,  and  taking  us  all  to  his  assistance,  parted  the  rioters  bv  force}  and 
snaking  two  of  the  most  refractory  fellows  prisoners,  he  laid  them  in  irons,  and 
as  they  had  been  active  in  the  former  disorders,  and  let  fall  some  ugly  dan- 
gerous words  the  second  time,  he  threatened  to  carry  them  in  custody  to  Eng» 
land,  and  to  have  them  hanged  there  for  mutiny,  and  for  running  away  with 
the  ship.  This  it  seems,  although  the  captain  did  not  intend  to  do  it,  affrighted, 
tome  other  men  in  tlie  ship ;  and  some  of  them  bad  put  it  into  the  beads  of  the 
test,  that  the  captain  only  gave  them  good  words  for  the  present,  until  they 
ajioold  come  to  some  english  port ;  and  that  then  they  should  all  be  put  into  a 
gaol,  and  be  tried  for  their  lives.  The  mate  got  intelligence  of  thus  and  ac- 
quainted us  with  it ;  upon  which  it  was  desired  that  I,  who  still  passed  for  a 
great  man  among  them,  should  go  down  with  the  mate,  and  satisfy  tlie  men, 
and  tell  them  that  they  might  be  assured  if  they  behaved  well  the  rest  of  the 
voyage,  all  they  had  done  for  the  time  past  should  be  pardoned.  So  I  went, 
and  after  passing  my  "  honour's ''  word  to  them,  they  appeared  easy,  and  the 
more  so  when  I  caused  the  two  men  who  were  in  irons  to  be  released  and  for- 
given. But  this  mutiny  had  kept  us  at  an  anchor  for  that  night ;  the  wind 
also  falling  calm.  Next  morning  we  found  that  our  two  men,  who  had  been  laid 
in  irons,  had  stolen  each  of  them  a  musket,  with  some-  other  weapons,  what 
powder  or  shot  they  had  we  knew  not;  and  that  they  had  taken  the  ship's 
pinnace,  which  was  not  yet  hoistcd-io,  and  had  run  away  with  her  to  their 
companions  in  roguery  ou  shore.  As  soon  as  we  found  this,  we  ordered  the 
long-boat  to  land  with  the  mate  and  twelve  men,  and  away  they  went  to  seek 
the  rogues;  but  tbey  could  neither  find  them,  nor  any  of  the  rest;  for  they  all 
fled  into  the  woods  when  they  saw  the  boat  coming  on-shore.  Once  the  mate 
was  resolved,  in  justice  to  their  roguery,  to  have  destroyed  the  plantations,  to 
have  burnt  all  their  household- stuff  and  furniture,  and  to  have  left  them  to  shift 
without  any  thing :  but  having  no  orders,  he  let  all  alone ;  left  every  thing  as  lie 
Sound  it;  and,  briuging  away  the  pinnace,  came  on  board  without  them. 

In  this  vessel,  after  a  long  voyage,  I  arrived  in  England  the  1 1th  of  June,  in 
the  Tear  1687,  having  been  absent  thirty-five  years. 

When  I  came  to  England,  I  was  as  perfect  a  stranger  to  all  the  world  as  if  I 
had  never  been  known  there.  My  benefactress  and  faithful  steward,  whom  I  had 
left  my  money  in  trust  with,  was  alive,  but  had  had  great  misfortunes  tn  the 
world ;  was  become  a  widow  the  second  time,  and  was  very  low  in  the  world ; 
I  made  her  very  easy  as  to  what  she  owed  me,  assuring  her  I  would  give  her  no 
trouble ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  gratitude  for  her  former  care  and  faithfulness 
to  roe,  I  relieved  her  as  my  little  stock  would  afford ;  which,  at  that  time,  would 
indeed  allow  me  to  do  but  little  for  ber ;  but  I  assured  her  I  would  never  forget 
her  former  kindness  to  me ;  nor  did  I  forget  her,  as  shall  be  observed  in  its 
proper  place.  I  went  down  afterwards  into  Yorkshire  ;  but  my  father  and  my 
mother  were  dead,  and  all  the  family  so  nearly  extinct,  that  1  found  only  two 
sisters  and  two  of  the  children  of  one  of  my  brothers ;  and  as  I  had  been  long 
ago  given  over  for  dead  there  had  been  no  provision  made  for  me :  so  that,  in  a 
word,  I  found  nothing  to  relieve  or  assist  me ;  and  that  the  little  money  I  hod 
would  not  do  much  for  me  as  to  settling  in  the  world. 

I  met  with  one  piece  of  gratitude,  indeed,  which  I  did  not  expect ;  and  this 
was,  that  the  roaster  of  the  ship  whom  I  had  so  happily  delivered,  and  by  the 
means  saved  the  ship  and  cargo,  having  given  a  tery  handsome  account  tQ 
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the  owners  of  the  tnanfte r  how  I  hud  saved  the  lives  of  the  men,  and  the  shipi 
they  invited  me  to  meet  them,  and  some  other  merchants  concerned ;  and  all 
together  made  me  a  very  handsome  compliment  upon  the  subject,  with  a  present 
of  almost  300/.  sterling. 

But  after  making  several  reflections  upon  the  circumstances  of  my  life,  and  how 
little  way  this  would  go  towards  settling  me  in  England,  I  resolved  to  go  to  Lisbon; 
and  see  if  I  might  not  come  at  some  information  of  the  state  of  my  plantation  im 
Brazil,  and  of  what  was  become  of  my  partner,  who,  I  had  reason  to  suppose; 
liad  some  years  past  given  me  over  for  dead.  With  this  view  I  took  shipping  for 
Lisbon,  where  I  arrived  in  April  following ;  my  man  Friday  accompanying  msX 
very  honestly  in  all  these  ramblings,  and  proving  a  faithful  servant  upon  all  occa- 
sions. When  I  came  to  Lisbon,*  I  found  out,  by  inquiry,  and  to  my  particular 
satisfaction,  my  old  friend  the  captain  of  the  ship  who  6rst  took  me  up  at  sea  off 
the  shore  of  Africa.     He  was  now  grown  old,  and  had  left  off  going  to  sea,  having 

Sit  into  his  ship  his  son,  who  was  far  from  a  young  man,  and  who  still  used  tho 
razil  trade.  The  old  man  did  not  know  me;  and,  indeed,  I  hardly  knew  him; 
hot  when  I  told  him  who  I  was,  I  soon  brought  him  to  my  remembrance,  and  as 
soon  brought  myself  to  his  remembrance. 

After  some  passionate  expressions  of  the  old  acquaintance  between  us,  I 
inquired,  you  may  be  sure,  after  my  plantation  and  my  partner.  The  old  matt 
told  me  he  bad  not  been  in  Brazil  for  about  nine  years ;  but  that  he  could  assure 
me,  that  when  he  came  away  my  partner  was  living ;  but  the  trustees,  whom  I 
had  joined  with  him  to  take  cognizance  of  my  part,  were  both  dead :    that; 

*  Lisbon  : — the  metropolis  of  Portugal,  at  little  more  than  3  leagues  distance  from  the 
saontb  of  the  river  Tayo  (antiently  the  Tagus),  and  on  the  N.  shore  of  that  river.    It 
here  forms  an  expansive  aestntry  3  miles  broad,  which  offers  a  large,  deep,  and  com* 
modioos  barboar ;  and  which  is  generally  crowded  with  shipping  of  every  nation  m 
Europe.    This  harbour  will  contain  several  thousand  tail*  that  may  ride  securely  in 
18  fathoms  water.    The  mouth  of  the  river  presents  a  double  entrance  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  and  the  aid  of  a  pilot  is  generally  deemed  necessary.    These  passages  may  be 
styled  the  northern  and  the  southern ;  and  are  formed  by  two  sand-banks  called  the 
Cacbopes.    The  geographical  site  of  Lisbon  is  in  latitude  38°  42*  20*  N.  longitude 
S^  9*  l(f  W.  from  Greenwich ;  the  difference  of  time  being  S6  m.  37  s.  and  it  is  high 
water  on  full  and  change  days  of  ])  at  2  h.  15  m.    The  filth  and  stench  of  the  streets  of 
Lisbon  are  a  strong  antidote  to  curiosity ;  and  in  fact  to  a  traveller  who  has  seen  other 
capital  cities  of  Europe,  there  is  little  in  this  to  excite  curiosity,  or  afford  gratification* 
The  local  situation  is  certainly  fine ;  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  eminent  buildings  ;  aad 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  too  tame  and  barren  lo  be  very  picturesque.    In  the  environs* 
which  have  been  much  celebrated,  Belein  is  an  interesting  object,  especially  to  the 
antiquary,  as  it  exhibits  a  specimen,  unknown  to  Europe  in  general,  of  that  order  of 
architecture  usually  denominated   gothic.      The  monastery  was  founded   by  King 
Emanj/el  L  on  the  spot  where  Vasco  de  Gama  received  the  Patriarch's  benediction 
when  he  sailed  upon  his  voyage  of  oriental  discovery  in  the  year  1497.    A  specimen 
of  a  similar  sort  of  "  arabesk-gothic"  may  be  seen  in  the  mausoleum  erected  by  the 
same  king  at  Batalha.     Cintra  is  a  place  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  warm  praises 
which  have  been  lavished  on  it.    It  is  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting  spot :  a  mountain 
covered   half-way  up  with  gardens  and  villas,  and  above  these,  rising  into  rude  and 
picturesque  forms.    The  view  from  Cintra  itself  is  however  bare   and  disagreeable* 
Concerning  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  JStabftl  £fjroniclt  may  be  satisfactorily 
referred  to  in  the  following  order  : — For  an  account  ot  Lisbon  harbour,  see  vol.  it, 
p.  *>5.    Cape  Roxent,   vulgarly  called   the  Rock  of  Lisbon ;  xix,  138.     Histerical 
description  of  the  city  ;  xx,  312.    Circumstantial  narrative  of  the  blockade  of  Lisbon 
(1807), by  an  english  squadron  under  Admiral  Sir  William  Sidney  Smyths,  Knight; 
xxi,  377.     View  and  description  of  Cintra ;  xxiii,  309.     Historical  anecdote  of  the  eon- 
quest  of  Lisbon  by  natives  of  Cornwall;  xxiv,  452.     It  may  prove  convenient  or  nseiu} 
to  the  mariner  to  be  here  informed  that,  according  to  the  most  recent  and  approved 
authorities,  the  geographical  site  of  Cape  Roxent  (the  western  promontory  on  the  nor- 
thern shote  of  the  entrance  to  Lisbon),  is  in  latitude  38°  4.V  26*  N.  longitude  9?  3Y  5QT 
yt.  from  Greenwich ;  the  difference  of  time  being  38  m.  S3  s* 
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JmI ftof^r,  he?  beneved'  I  wosra  dsw  &  very  good  account  or  the  

ftte  plantation ;  for  that  upon  the  general  belief  of  my  being  cant  away 
dimmed,  my  trustees  had  given  in  the  account  of  the  produce  of  ay  part  of  the 
plantation  to  the  Procurator-fiscal,  who  had  appropriated  it,  in  cat*  I  neve* 
teat*  to  ekim  it,  one*third  to  the  king,  and  two-thirds  to  the  mooauery  of 
it.  Aogusbno,  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  conversiost 
*f  the  lodiam  to  the  christian  faith  ;  but  that  if  I,  or  any  one  for  me,  appaarest 
t»  ohnm  the  jpbefkanee,  it  would  be  restored ;  only  that  the  improvement,  or 
aaaiaaf  production,  being  distributed  to  charitable  uses,  could  not  be  restored  t 
tot  he  assured  me  that  the  steward  of  the  king's  revenue  from  land*,  and  the 
ajrwmVtfor,  or  steward  of  the  monastery,  had  taken  great  care  all  along  that  the 
encumbent,  that  is  to  say,  my  partner,  gave  every  year  a  faithful  account  of  the 
fxoriuc?,  of  which  they  bad  duly  received  my  moiety.  \  I  asked  hhn  if  be  knew  to 
what  height  of  improvement  be  had  brought  the  plantation ;  and  whether  he 
aheught  it  might  be  worth  looking  after ;  or  whether,  on  mv  going  thither,  I  should 
Met  with  any  obstruction  to  my  possessing  my  just  right  in  the  moiety.  He  told 
sne  he  could  not  tell  exactly  to  what  degree  the  plantation  was  improved,  but  this 
he  knew,  that  my  partner  was  grown  exceeding  rich  upon  the  enjoying  hts  part  of 
It ;  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  he  had  heard  that  the  king's  third 
*f  my  part,  which  was,  it  seems,  granted  away  to  some  other  monastery  or 
fuhgioitt  house,  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  moidors  e-year :  that  as  to  my 
being  restored  to  a  quiet  possession  of  it,  there  was  no  question  to  be  made  of 
that,  my  partner  being  alive  to  witness  my  title,  and  my  name  being  also  enrolled 
in  the  register  of  the  country  :  also  he  told  me,  that  the  survivors  of  my  two 
trustees  were  very  fair  honest  people,  and  verv  wealthy ;  and  he  believed  I  would 
slot  only  have  their  assistance  for  putting  me  in  possession,  but  would  find  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  their*  hands  for  my  account,  being  the  produce  of 
the  farm  while  their  fathers  lield  the  trust,  and  before  it  was  given  up,  as  above; 
which,  aS  he  remembered,  was  for  about  twelve  years. 

I  showed  myself  a  little  concerned  and  uneasy  at  this  account ;  and  inquired 
of  the  old  captain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  trustees  should  thus  dispose  of  my 
effects,  when  he  knew  thai  I  had  made  my  will,  and  had  made  him,  the  portugneSfc 
captain,  my  universal  heir,  &c.  He  told  me  that  was  true ;  but  that  aS  there  was  no 
proof  of  my  being  dead,  he  could  not  act  as  executor,  until  some  certain  account 
should  come  of  my  death ;  and,  besides,  he  was  not  willing  to  intermeddle  with  a 
thing  so  remote  :  that  it  was  true  he  had  registered  my  will,  and  put  in  his  claim ; 
amd  could  he  have  given  any  account  of  my  being  dead  or  alive,  he  would  liave 
«eted  by  procuration,  and  taken  possession  of  the  ingenio  (so  they  called  the 
•agar- house),  and  have  given  his  son,  who  was  now  at  Brazil,  orders  to  do  it. 
**  But,"  says  the  old  man,  "  I  have  one  piece  of  news  to  tell  you,  which,  perhaps, 
may  not  be  so  acceptable  to  you  as  the  rest ;  and  that  is,  believing  ycu  were 
lost,  and  all  the  world  believing  so  also,  your  partner  and  trustee*  diq  offer  to 
account  with  me,  in  your  name,  for  six  or  eight  of  the  first  years  profits,  which 
Jf  received.  There  being  at  that  time  great  disbursements  for  increasing  the 
works,  building  an  ingenio,  and  buying  slaves,  it  did  not  amount  to  near  so 
snuch  as  afterwards  it  produced :  however,*9  says  the  old  man,  "  I  shall  give  yon 
a  true  account  of  what  I  have  received  in  all,  and  how  I  have  disposed  of  it." 

AftCr  a  few  days  farther  conference  with  this  antient  friend,  he  brought  me  an 
account  of  the  first  six  years  income  of  my  plantation,  signed  by  my  partner  and 
the  merchant  trustees,  being  always  delivered  in  goods,  viz.  tobacco  *  in  roll, 


To a* coo  :— See  p.  36.— King  James  I.  had  a  remarkable  antipathy  to  tobacco,  and  ha 
has  left  at  his  opinion  of  this  now  popular  herb.  "  Tobacco,"  he  said,  "  was  the  lively 
isaage  and  pattern  of  hell ;  for  tnat  it  had,  by  allusion,  in  it  all  the  parts  and  vices  of  the 
world,  whereby  hell  may  be  gained ;  to  wit,  first,  it  was  smoke  ;  so  are  aH  the  vanities 
•f  ibis  world:  secondly,  it  delightrth  them  who  take  it;  so  do  all  the  pleasures  of  tn« 
world  delight  the  mcu  of  the  world :  thirdly,  it  nekctb  men  druakcii,  and  light  in  the 
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fm/A  ttgarin  cteste,  btttdes  two,  molasses,  &c.  which  i§  tho  cppscqpfw  of  A 
iogsaM*ork ;  and  I  found,  -by  this  account,  that  every  year  the  income  cofuiderablf 

* m -    -  -  *-       il 
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Wood  4  so  do  all  lae  Tanitiea  of  the  world,  men  are  draukea  therewith :  (ou*tnljr:,  b# 
that  teavetJt  aobecco,  saith  he  cannot  leave  it,  it  doth  bewitch  him ;  even  so  tjie  jHfa-r 
sores  of  the  .world  make  men  loth  to  leave  them-— they  are  for  the  moat  part  enohsml)Sf| 
With  tbejcu;  mo1  farther,  it  it  like  helt  in  the  very  substance  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  s&njunf 
loathsome  thing,  and  so  is  bell !  "—and  farther,  his  Majesty  professed,  "  that  were  bo 
to  invite  toe  Devil  to  a  dinner,  he  should  have  three  dishes : — first,  a  pig  j  secondly,  a 
pole  of  ling  and  mustard ;— thirdly,  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  for  digestion  l" 
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ON  TOBACCO. 

What  horrid  sin  conderan'd  the  teeming  earth. 

And  curst  her  womb  with  such  a  monstrous  birth? 

What  crime,  America,  that  h#»v*n  would  plena* 

To  make  thee  mother  of  the  world's  disease/ 

In  thy  fair  womb  what  accidents  could  breed, 

What  plague  give  root  to  this  pernicious  wectfl 

Tobacco,  oh  I  the  very  name  doth  kill,  |     - 

And  has  already  fis'd  my  reeling  quill : 

I  now  could  write  libels  against  the  king. 

Treason,  or  blasphemy,  or  any  thing 

'Gainst  piety  and  reason ;  I  could  frame 

A  panegyric  to  the  Protectory  name  :    • 

6uch  sly  infection  does  the  world  inXoso 

Into  the  soul  of  ev'ry  modes*  moje. 

What  politic  Peregrine  was't  £mjt  could  boast* 

He  brought  a  pea  into  his  native  jpoast  I 

Th*  abstract  of  poison  in  a  stinking  aceed* 

The  spurious  issue  of  corrupted  seed ; 

Seed  belch*  d  in  earthquakes  from*  the  dack  ahfas,- 

Whose  name  a  blot  in  nature's  herbal  Is. 

What  drunken  fiend  taught  Englishmen  the  crime 

Thus  to  puff  out  and  spawl  away  their  time  ! 

Pernicious  weed,  (should  not  my  aause  offend* 

To  say  heav'n  made  ought  for  a  crael  end), 

I  should  proclaim  that  thou  created  wert 

To  ruin  man's  high  and  immortal  part. 

Thy  Stygian  damp  obscurc's  our  reason's  ey«9 

Debauches  wit,  and  makes  invention  dry j 

Destroys  the  mem'ry,  confounds  oar  care; 

We  know  not  what  we  do,  or  what  we  are : 

Renders  our  faculties  and  members  lasag 

To  every  office  of  our  country's  claim. 

Oar  life's  a  drunken  dream  devoid  of  sense. 

And  the  best  actions  of  our  time  offence. 

Our  health,  diseases,  lethargies,  and  rhume. 

Our  friendships  fire,  and  all  our  vows  are  fume* 

Of  late  there's  no  such  thing  as  wit  or  sense. 

Counsel,  instruction,  or  intelligence  : 

Discourse  that  should  distinguish  man  from  beast. 

Is  by  the  vapour  of  the  weed  suppress'd  j 

For  what  we  talk  is  interrupted  stuff. 

The  one  half  English,  and  too  other  puff; 

Freedom  and  truth  are  things  we  do  not  know* 

We  know  not  what  we  say  nor  what  we  do  t 

We  want  in  all  the  understanding's  light, 

We  talk  in  clouds,  and  walk  in  endless  night. 

We  smoke,  as  if  we  meant  concealed  by  spell, 

To  spy  abroad,  yet  be  invisible: 

But  no  discovery  shall  the  statesman  boast. 

We  rinse  a  milt  wherein  ourselves  are  loir, 


lacreswed;  bat,  at  abort,  the  ditbanemetitt  betr*  large,  the  torn  at  £rt* *n* 
femall :  however,  the  old  man  let  me  see  that  he  was  debtor  to  me  470  moidorsof 
fold,  besides  60  chests  of  sugar,  and  15  double  rolls  of  tobacco,  which  were  lost 
m  his  ship ;  he  having  been  shipwrecked  coming  home  to  Lisbon,  about  dww 
years  after  my  leaving  the  place.  The  good  man  then  began  to  complain  of  hie 
misfortunes,  and  how  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  my  money  to  recover 
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A  stinking  shade,  and  whilst  we  pipe  it  thus* 

Each  one  appears  an  ignis-f  atoms. 

Courtier  and  peasant,  nay,  the  Madam- Neice 

Is  likewise  fail'n  into  the  common  vice ; 

We  all  in  dusky  error  groping  lie,     * 

Robb'd  of  our  reasons  and  the  day's  bright  eye, 

Whilst  sailors  from  the  main-top  see  our  isle 

Wrapp'd  up  in  smoke  like  "the  iEtnean  pile. 

What  nameless  ill  does  its  contagion  shroud 

In  the  dark  mansion  of  this  noisome  cloud  ? 

Sure  'tis  the  Devil :  Ob  !  I  know  that's  H, 

Fob  !  bow  the  sulphor  makes  me  cough  and  spit ! 

'Tis  be ;  or  else  some  fav'rite  fiend  at  least, 

In  all  the  mischief  of  bis  malice  dress'd ; 

Each  deadly  sin  that  lurks  t'entrap  the  soul. 

Does  here  conceafd  in  curling  vapours  roll ; 

And  for  the  body  such  an  unknown  ill 

As  makes  physicians*  reading,  and  their  skill, 

One  undistinguished  pest  made  up  of  all 

That  men  experiene'd  do  diseases  celL 

Coughs,  asthmas,  apoplexies,  fevers,  Thome, 

All  that  kill  dead,  or  lingering  consume ; 

Folly,  and  madness,  nay  the  plague,  the  pox. 

And  ev'ry  fool  wears  a  Pandora's  box. 

From  that  rich  mine,  the  stupid  sot  doth  fill. 

Smokes  up  his  liver,  and  bis  lungs,  until 

His  reeking  nostrils  monstrously  proclaim 

His  brains  and  bowels  one  consuming  flame. 

What  noble  soul  would  be  content  to  dwell 

In  the  dark  lantern  of  a  smoky  cell  ? 

To  prostitute  his  body  and  his  mind 

To  a  debauch  of  men  a  stinking  kind  ?  * 

To  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  and  to  fry. 

In  such  a  base,  dirty  idolatry ; 

As  if  frail  life,  which  of  itself  too  short. 

Were  to  be  whilfd  away  in  drunken  sport. 

Thus,  as  if  weary  of  our  destin'd  years, 

We  born  the  thread  to  prevent  the  shears. 

What  noble  end,  can  simple  man  propose. 

For  a  reward  to  his  all- smoking  nose  ? 

His  purposes  are  levell'd  sure  amiss, 

Where  neither  ornament  nor  pleasure  is. 

What  can  be  then  design  his  worthy  hire  ? 

Sure  'tis  t'inure  him  for  eternal  fire  : 

And  thus  his  aim  must  admirably  thrive. 

In  hopes  of  1*11,  he  damns  himself  alive ! 

But  my  infected  muse  begins  to  choke 

In  the  viie  stink  of  the  increasing  smoke, 

And  can  no  more  in  equal  numbers  chime, 

Unless  to  sneexe,  and  cough,  and  spit  in  rhyme. 

Hslf  stifled  now  in  this  new  time's  disease, 

She  must  in  fumes  vanish  and  decease. 

This  is  her  fault's  excuse,,  and  her  pretence. 

This  satire  else  had  locVd  l.kc  sense, 

CHARLES  COTTON,  1689. 
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fcfe  losses,  and  bo? him  a  share  in  a  new  ship.'  "However,  my  old  friend,* 
says  he,  "  you  shall  not  want  a  supply  in  your  necessity ;  and  as  soon  as  my  so* 
returns,  you  shall  be  folly  satisfied."  Upon  this,  he  pulls  out  an  old  pooch,  and 
fcfves  me  160  Portugal  moidors  in  gold ;  and  giving  the  writings  of  his  title  to  the 
ihip,  rn  which  bis  son  was  gone  to  Brazil,  of  which  he  was  a  quarter-part  owner, 
-and  his  son  another,  be  puts  them  both  into  my  hands,  for  security  of  the  rest. 

I  was  too  much  moved  with  the  honesty  and  kindness  of  the  poor  man  to  b* 
able  to  bear  this ;  and  remembering  what  he  had  done  for  me,  bow  he  had  take* 
me  up  at  sea,  and  how  generously  be  had  used  me  on  all  occasions,  and  partico- 
Jarfy  now  sincere  a  friend  he  was  now  t%  me,  I  could  hardly  refrain  weeping  at 
what  he  had  said  to  roe ;  therefore  I  asked  him  if  his  circumstances  admitted  him 
to  spare  so  much  money  at  that  time,  and  if  it  would  not  straiten  him  ?  He  told 
*ne  be  could  not  say  but  it  might  straiten  him  a  little ;  but,  however,  it  was  my 
money,  and  I  might  want  it  more  than  he.  Every  thing  the  good  roan  said  waa 
fall  of  affection,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  tears  while  be  spoke:  in  short, 
I  took  one  hundred  of  the  moidors,  and  called  for  a  pen  and  ink  to  give  him  * 
receipt  for  them :  then  I  returned  him  the  rest,  and  told  him  if  ever  I  had 
possession  of  the  plantation,  I  would  return  the  other  to  him  aho ;  and  that  as  te 
the  bill  of  sale  of  his  part  in  his  son's  ship,  I  would  not  take  it  by  any  means: 
but  that  if  I  wanted  the  money,  I  found  be  was  honest  enough  to  pay  me;  and 
if  I  did  not,  bat  came  to  receive  what  he  gave  me  reason  to  expect,  I  would  nevet 
have  a  penny  more  from  him. 

When  this  was  past,  the  old  man  asked  me  if  he  should  put  me  into  a  method 
to  make  my  claim  to  the  plantation?  I  told  him'  I  thought  to  go  over  to- it 
myself.  He  said  I  might  do  so  if  I  pleased  ;  but  that  if  I  did  not,  there  were  ways 
enough  to  secure  my  right,  and  immediately  to  appropriate  the  profits  to  my 
use ;  and  as  there  were  ships  in  the  river  of  Lisbon  just  ready  to  go  away  to 
Brazil,  he  made  me  enter  my  name  in  a  public  register,  with  his  affidavit, 
affirming,  upon  oath,  that  I  was  alive,  and  that  I  was  the  same  person  who  took « 
■p  the  land  for  the  planting  the  said  plantation  at  first.  This  being  regular]* 
attested  by  a  notary,  and  a  procuration  affixed,  he  directed  me  to  send  it,  with 
a  letter  of  his  writing,  to  a  merchant  of  his  acquaintance  at  the  place ;  and  then 
proposed  my  staying  with  him  till  an  account  came  of  the  return. 

Never  was  any  ihing  more  honourable  than  the  proceedings  upon  this  procura~ 
tion  ;  for  iu  less  than  seven  months  I  received  a  large  packet  from  the  survivors  of 
my  trustees,  the  merchants,  for  whose  account  I  went  to  sea,  in  which  were  the 
following  particular  letters  and  papers  eodMed :— -First,  There  was  the  account- 
current  of  the  produce  of  my  farm  or  plantation,  from  the  year  when  their  fathers 
had  balanced  with  my  old  Portugal  captain,  being  for .  six  years ;  the  balance 
appeared  to  be  1174  moidors  in  my  favour.  Secondly,  There  was  the  account  of 
four  years  more,  while  they  kept  the  effects  in  their  hands,  before  the  government' 
claimed  the  administration,  as  being  the  effects  of  a  person  not  to  be  found,  which 
they  called  civil  death ;  and  the  balance  of  this,  the  value  of  the  plantation 
increasing,  amounted  to  19,446  crusados,*  being  about  384ft  moidors.  Thirdly* 
There  was  the  prior  of  Augustino's  account,  who  had- received  the  profits  for 

•  Cauz  a  do  : — In  1456,  when  King  Alponzo  V.  had  made  a  vow  to  visit  the  Hoi v- 
land,  he  caused  to  be  coined  a  species  of  money  of  very  fine  gold,  and  named  crutado. 
On  the  obverse  is  represented  the  cross  of  St.  Geo  bo  a,  with  this  legend ;  Adjutorimm 
noitrum  in  nomine  domini.  On  the  reverie  is  an  escutcheon  with  the  king's  arms  placed 
on  the  cross  of  the  military  order  of  knighthood  of  M  Avis,"  The  Portuguese  have  pre- 
served'the  name,  "  Cruzada ;"  which  is  s,till  the  most  used  in  their  accoropts  af  monies. 
There  are  two  species  of  this  money :  crutada  velha  (old),  and  crutada  nova  (new}. 
The  former  is  worth  400  re  at  or  riit  ;  the  latter  480.  (See  page  169  of  this  edition). 
In  counting  by  cruzadas,  as  the  Portuguese  ordinarily,  dp,  the  first  species  is  to  be  an*  - 
derstood.  The  old  crasadas  are  all  of  gold;  the  new  anas  are  soma  of  gold,  others  of 
silver. 


mfcofefoerteeB  peats;  fcot  »ot  being  to account  4br  what  was  disposed  of  hy  the* 
fcaipual,  very  iiojiesjtfy  cVadered  be  |mm1  879  moidors  not  distributed,  which  ha 
acknowledged  to  tny  acouet :  as  to  the  king's  part,  that  refunded  nothing. 

There  was  « letter  from  my  partner,  congratulating  me  affectionately  upon  mj 
Joeing  alive,  giving  qse  an  account  bow  the  estates  was  improved,  and  what  * 
produced  a  year ;  with  a  particular  of  the  number  of  squares  or  acres  that  it  eot> 
gained,  how  plotted,  how  nutty  slaves  them  were  upon  it,  and  making  twjettv- 
Jkvo  coossc*  for  blessings,  told  aae  he  had  said  so  many  4ne  Marw$  »  to  thank 
Abe  blessed  Virgin  that  I  was  alive ;  inviting  me  very  passionately  to  ooroe  over 
#nd  take  posacssjoo  of  my  own ;  and,,  in  the  mean  time,  to  give  him  orders  to 
avhom  beehould  deliver  my  effects,  if  I  did  not  come  myself;  concluding  with  A 
feearty  tender  of  his  friendship,  and  that  of  his  family  ;  and  sent  me,  a*  a  present* 
#even  fine  leopards'  skins,  which  be  had,  it  seems,  received  from  Africa*  bf 
#ome  other  ship  that  he  had  sent  thither,  and  which,  it  seems,  had  miee  a  better 
voyage  than  I;  lie  sent  u*e  also  five  chests  of  excellent  tweaimeers,  and  a  him* 
jjrjid  pieces  of  gold  uncoined,  not  quite  eo  large  a*  moiders.  By  the  tame  fleet, 
any  two  merchant  trustees  shipped  me  1300  chest*  of  sugar,t  Q6p  rolls.of  tobacco, 
and  the  rest  of  the  wliole  account  in  gold.  „ 

I  might  well  say  now,  indeed,  that  the  latter  end  of  Jebf  was  better  man  the 
beginning.  It  is  impossible  to  express  tlie  fluttering*  of  my  **7  beert,  when  I 
ftSfid  all  my  wealth  about  me;  lor,  as  the  Brazil  ships  come  all  in -fleets,  tfcp 
tame  ships  which  brought  my  letters  brought  my  goods:  and  the  onsets  •weep 
jsmfe  in  the  finer  before  the  letAe<*  cause  to  my  hand.  In  a  word,  I  tamed  pel* 
Undbgrew  sick ;  and  had  not  the  old  man  run  and  fetched  me  a  cordial,  I  behove 

*  Av*>Ma*U  s*-e  :<©"wla  of  da^Qtipa  very  usual  in  the  rossisb  ebaich,  added  .%» 
4bair  lifciugr  )>jf  jPone  Jahn  £&L  in.the  fourteenth  century :  it  consists  in  met  of  that 
wonderfuljdnja,tinn  of  JMarjf,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  by  a.sopcrnataml  being  called  an 
£Qge4  annonnjeibf  Abe  mystery  of  ihe  incarnation,  as  related  ui  the  gospel  ( tyke  i,  i8}. 
Joe  words  of  this  invocation*  as  used  in  tlie  latin  church  service,  are  as  follow  : — 
alee  Maria  f  gratid  plena  doptiaus  tecum  bmedicta  tu  in  mulieribut  <f»  bentdietuj  frnctu* 
ventris  tui  Jesus,  Sancta  Mafia  !  mater  dei  ova  pro  nobis  peccatanbut  wumc  $  in  hor& 
mortis  nostrae.  Amen, — The  chapiets  or  rosaries  of  the  romauists  are  divided  into  so 
many  Ave-Marias,  and  so  many  paternosters,  (or  LordVprayert)  indicated  by  heads  of 
4JaWreM  sites  |  whidi  hence  are  also  themselves  called  "■•ves"  or  "  pntcrs*       - 

A  ftvoAi :— - to  the  hUiorical  notices  on  this  article,  contained  in  the  notes  at 
aiagat  36,  and  59,  the  reader  may  jpjd  the  ovidence  of  tlie  following  daesiceJ 
^  notation,  descriptive  of  certain  aatiorai  saaird  by  the  poet  :-r» 

Quiqne  bibumt  tenerd  ab  ar  undine  succos,        Lvcan. 

It  is  no  less  singular  tJb#n  true,  that  the  article  of  colonial  produce,  sngar,  the  want  of 

which  has  been  for  some  time  p/ist,  until  now,  felt  as  the  severest  privation  throughout  the 

continent  of  Europe,  was  scarcely  known  among  us  three  hundred  years  ugo.     Sugar  was 

•first  brought  into  Europe  from  Asia,  1150,  and  at  that  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  culti- 

wate  ft  in  Italy,  but  it  tailed :  the-Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  however,  >n  the  adventurous 

epirit  of  colonisation  which  first  distinguished  theei,  h  i»  asserted  by  some  writers,  carried 

tic  cane-root  into  Aaaertca,  in  15IO,  whieh  succeeded  to  lite  full  extent  of  their  ho  pea f 

end  thence  it  was  soon  transplanted  to  the  West  India  isles,  where  its  luxuriant  produce 

extended  itself  with  such  rapidity  us  soon  to  become  an  ol>jcct  of  that  national  strife  aud 

warfare,  which  but  u  few  months  ego «s*umed  tin* terrify ine  feature  ot  the  mot  sangainary 

^perpetuity  !    ^^hc  slave-trade,  for  which  the  culture  of  tins  reed  has  furnished  tie  prm* 

cipil  pretext,  originated  from  the  voyage  of  Awn*Nio  (jonsallz,  a  Portuguese,  in 

*t44f.    Hie  irat  earopean  fort  was  constructed  in  Africa,  1481.    The  Spaniards  axel 

ensployed  negros  in  the  mines  of  Hetpaniola,  -15wf.     The  fir*  cnglish  slave-trader, 

**  damned  toeverlasting  fame/'  was$orm  Hawkins,  1562.    Gibbon,  speaking  of  tit* 

edifices  erected  at  Palermo,  see  capital  of  SiciJv,  for  a  colony  of  ureek  artificers  in  tsja 

middle  ages,  says,  (Dedine+md  F*4l  ofRommn  empire :  cbap/lii.)  "  Hugo  Faicamb^s 

styles  them  fsom'let  cfjtcinas.    The  Arabs  had  not  introduced  tdk*  though  they  had ^lalitaal 

eanes  and  made  tugwr,  in  the-piaie  of-PalviiBe/' 

t  Job,  xlii,  10, 1& 
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the  sodden  surprise  of  joy  tad  oversee  nature,  and  I  had  died  upon  the  spot : 
-nay 9  after  that,  I  continued  very  ill*  and  was  so  some  hours,  uutil  a  physician 
being  sent  for,  and  something  of  the  realeause  of  my  illness  being  known,  ha 
•rdered  me  to  be  let  blood ;  after  which  I  had  relief,  and  grew  well :  but  I  verily 
believe,  ff  I  had  not  been  eased  by  a  vein  given  in  that  manner  to  the  spirits,  I 
should  ha  va  died. 

I  was  now  master,  all  on  a  sudden,  of  above  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  in 
nooev,  and  had  au  estate,  as  I  might  well  call  it,  in  Brazil,  of  above  a  thousand 
pounds  a*year,  as  sure  as  an  estate  of  lands  in  England;  and,  in  a  word,  I  was  in 
a  condition  which  I  scarce  knew  how  to  understand,  or  how  to  compose  myself 
ibr  the  enjoyment  of  it.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  recompense  my  original 
benefactor,  my  good  old  captain,  who  had  been  first  charitable  to  me  in  my  dis- 
tress, kind  to  me  in  ray  beginning,  and  honest  to  me  at  the  end.  I  showed  him, 
all  that  was  sent  to  me ;  I  told  him,  that,  next  to  the  providence  of  heaven,  which 
disposed  all  things,  it  was  owing  to  him ;  and  that  it  now  lay  on  me  to  reward 
him,  which  I  would  do  a  hundred-fold :  so  I  first  returned  to  him  the  hundred 
moidore  I  bad  received  of  him ;  then  I  sent  for  a  notary,  and  caused  him  to 
draw  up  a  general  release  or  discharge  for  the  470  moidors,  which  he  had 
ackiumledgi»d  he  owed  me,  in  the  fullest  and  firmest  manner  possible.  After 
which  I  caused  a  procuration  to  be  drawn,  empowering  him  to  be  my  receiver  of 
the  annual  profits  of  my  plantation,  and  appointing  my  partner  to  .account  with 
bios,  and  make  the  returns  by  the  usual  fleets  to  him  in  my  name  :  and  a  clause 
in  the  end,  being  a  grant  of  100  moidors  n-year  to  him  during  hb  life,  out  of  the 
effects,  and  50  moidors  a-year  to  his  son  after  him,  for  his  life :  thus  I  requited 
mold  man.  I  was  now  to  consider  which  way  to  steer  my  course  neit,  and 
what  to  do  with  the  estate  that  fortune  had  thus  pot  into  my  hands ;  and,  indeed, 
I  bad  more  care  upon  my  head  now,  than  I  had  in  my  silent  state  of  life  in  the 
island,  where  I  wanted  nothing  but  what  I  bad,  and  had  nothing  but  what  I 
wanted ;  whereas  I  had  now  a  groat  charge  upon  me,  and  my  business  was  how 
to  secure  it.  I  had  never  a  cave  now  to  hide  my  money  in,  or  a  place  where  it 
might  lie  without  lock  or  key,  till  it  grew  mouldy  and  tarnished  before  any  body 
would  meddle  with  it:  on  the  contrary,  I  knew  not  where  to  put  it,  or  whom  to 
trust  with  it.  My  old  patron,  the  captain,  indeed,  was  hottest,  and  that  was  the 
only  refuge  I  had.  In  the  next  place,  my  interests  in  Brazil  seemed  to  summon 
me  thither;  but  now  I  could  not  tell  how  to  think  of  goiug  thither,  until  I  hao* 
settled  my  affairs,  and  left  my  etfccts  in  some  safe  hands  behind  me.  At  first  I 
thought  of  my  old  friend  the  widow,  who  I  knew  was  honest,  and  would  be  just 
tome;  but  then  site  was  in  years,  and  but  poor,  and,  for  ought  I  knew,  might 
be  in  debt;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  had  no  way  but  to  go  back  to  England  myself, 
sukL  take  my  effects  with  me. 

It  was  some  months,  however,  before  I  resolved  upon  this ;  and  therefore,  as  I 
bad  rewarded  the  old  captain  fully,  and  to  his  satisfaction,  who  had  been  my 
former  benefactor,  so  I  began  to  think  of  my  poor  widow,  whose  husband  had 
been  my  first  benefactor,  and  she,  while  it  was  in  her  power,  my  faithful  steward 
and  instructor.  So  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  got  a  merchant  in  Lisbon  to  write  to 
bis  correspondent  in  London,  not  only  to  pay  a  bill,  but  to  go  find  her  out,  and 
carry  lier  in  money  a  hundred  pounds  from  me,  and  to  talk  with  her,  and  comfort 
her  in  her  poverty,  by  telling  her  she  should,  if  I  lived,  have  a  further  supply :  at 
the  same  time  I  sent  my  two  sisters  in  the  country  a  hundred  pounds  each,  they 
being,  though  not  in  want,  yet  not  in  very  good  circumstances;  one  having  been 
married  and  left  a  widow,  anH  the  other  having  a  husband  not  so  kind  to  her  as 
be  should  be.  But  among  all  my  relations  or  acquaintances,  I  could  not  yet 
pitch  upon  one  to  whom  I  durst  commit  the  gross  of  my  stock,  that  I  might  go 
away  to  Brazil,  and  leave  things  safe  behind  me ;  and  this  greatly  perplexed  roe. 

I  had  once  a  mind  to  have  gone  to  frrazil,  and  have  settled  myself  there;  for  ( 

was,  as  it  were,  naturalized  to  the  place  ;  but  I  had  some  little  scruple  in  my 

mind  about  religion,  which  insensibly  drew  me  back.    However,  it  was  not  reli* 

yon  that  kept  me  from  going  there  for  the  present ;  and  as  I  had  made  uo  scruple 
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f)rcfeinoFiuifi£tafM  Teltgiou  Of  the  country  ell  the  vmfle  I  watt' 
%RrKher  did  I  yet  j  only  met,  now  fjnd  men,  hawing  of  late  thought  more  of  it 
lVsncrtv,  When  I  began  to  thfak  Of  Ifrmgand  dying  among  them,  I  began  torejpet 
lay  having  pi  ofesstd  myself  a  papist,  mod  dMni^ht  it  might  not  4be  ne  best  lekV 
apou  some  wwn. 

This,  however,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  the  main  thing  that  kept  me  thtofofefg 


to  Brazil,  hot  that  really  I  did  not  knew  wkh  whom  to  leave  mj  effects 
me;  so  I  resolved,  at  ss*t,to|pfo  England  wimtt,whefv^ifIarrrTedJcoitcmtied 
IshooldnubesomeaOttufmanoe,  ortindtdme  relations  thatwouidbetaidifU  lo 
me;  and,  accordingly,  I  prepared  to  go  to  England  with  afl  my  wealth.  In  order  to 
evepere  things  for  my  going  home  <the  Brazil  fleet  being  jest  upon  the  point  of 
t*^  away),  I  resolved  to  give  answers  suitable  to  the  jnst  and  raithtbl  acoodnt  of 
things  I  had  from  thence;  and,  first,  to  the  priervef  St,  Atagastraol  wrote  a  letter 
fill  of  thanks  for  their  jest  tkadrngs,  and  the  ofleV  of  the  872  motoorswhrch  vreiej 
undisposed  of,  which  I  desired  ungbt  be  given,  500  to  the  meeaMery,  mid  Wl 
to  the  poor,  as  the  prior  should  direct ;  desiring  the  good  jNttfre's  prayers  for  we, 
tod  the  Idee.  I  wrote  next  a  letter  of  thanks  to  my  two  trustees,  with  all  fife 
sicknowledgment  that  to  much  justice  and  honesty  celled  for;  as  for  sendinr 
them  any  present,  they  were  far  above  having  any  occasion  4br  it.  lastly,  I 
wrote  to  my  partner,  'acknowledging  his  industry  in  the  improving  the  plantatido, 
tod  his  integrity  in  increasing  the  stock  of  the  works ;  giving  mm  instructions 
for  his  fotnre  government  Of  my  part,  according  to  the  powers  I  bad  left  wioi 
toy  old  patron,  to  whom  I  desired 'him  to  send  whatever  became  doe  to  me,  till 
fee  should  hear  from  !»e  more  particularly;  assuring  him  that  k  was  my  intenthm 
tot  only  to  come  to  him,  hut,  to  settle  myself  there.  To  this  I  added  a  very 
tamftedme  present  of  some  itamm  silks  for  bis  wife  and  two  daughters,  foreecli 
the  captain^  son  informed  me  'he  had ;  with  two  pieces  of  fine  engltah  bftind- 
eJoth,  the  best  I  could  get  m  Lisbon,  five  pieces  ef  black  bswe,  and  seme  Ttenden 
hme  of  a  good  value. 

Raving  thus  settled  my  afiairs,  sold  my  caigo,  and  turned  all  my  effects  into 
hood  bills  of  exchange,  my  next  difficulty  was,  which  way  to  go  to  England ;  'I 
feed  been  accustomed  enough  to  the  sea,  and  yet  I  had  a  strange  aversion  to  {$» 
to  England  by  sea  at  that  time ;  and  although  I  could  five  no  reason  for  it,  yet 
the  difficulty  increased  upon  me  so  much,  that  al though  I  bad  once  shipped  nry 
baggage,  in  order  to  go,  yet  I  altered  my  mind,  and  that  not  once,  but  two  Or 
three  times. 

It  is  true,  I  had  been  very  unfortunate  by  sea,  and  this  might  he  some  of  the 
reasons;  but  let  no  man  slight  the  strong  impulses  of  his  own  thoughts  in  cases 
«f  such  moment:  two  of  the  ships  which  I  bad  singled  out  to  go  in,  1  mean,  mere 
particularly  singled  out  than  any  other,  so  as  to  have  put  my  things  on  board -one, 
and  in  the  other  to  have  agreed  with  the  captain ;  1  say,  two  of  these  ships' mis- 
carried, vis*  one  was  taken  by  the  Algerincs,  and  the  other  was  cast  away  on  the 
Start,*  near  Tor-bay ,f  and  ail  the  people  drowned,  except  three ;  so  that  in  either 
of  those  vessels  I  bad  been  made  miserable. 

—  ■  ■  '      m— 

**  Start  >— the  naase  of  a  point  that  stretches  oat  into  the  englith  channel,  S.  weetst* 
lyv  from  Dartmouth  in  Devonshire,  about  5  leagues ;  the  coast  between  then  foraasag 
a  bay.  Ships  matt  take  eare  to  avoid  a -small  rock  that  is  f  mile  "EJS.E.  from  the  Start; 
bat  there  is  good  anchorage  for  westerly  winds,  nnder  the  point  on  its  £.  side,  -between 
the  point  and  the  church  on  the  high  land  in  10  or  1 1  fathoms,  with  the  .point  beavasg 
5.W.  The  haven  of  Salcomb  is  about  a  league  westward  from  it.  Rame*beed  U  about 
tf  leagues  N.W.  as  Portland  is  16  or  17  E.  b.  N.  i  N.  Berry  head  bears  N.  N.  £>i£. 
11  miles.  The  geographical  site  of  the  Start  point  is  in  latitude  50°  13'  25.9"  N.  loom- 
Code  3°  Stf  20.8"  W.  difference  of  time  from  Greenwich  14  m.  33.4  s.  High-water 
at  foil  and  change  of  ([  6  h.  10  m.  The  Start  is  a  low  ragged  point  rising  from  the  Sea 
Jar  into  the  land,  about  2  or  3  miles'E.S.R.'from  Praul  point ;  and  may  be  seen  with  the 
fcillf  to  N.  of  it  by  ships  in  the  channel  iu  45  fathoms;  although  the  fair  way  up  4b* 
ehannel  is  in  from  30  to  -V).  

t  Ttfa-irr :— a  noted  road  er  rpidiwmt  'for  ths^englsw  navy ;  wear*  to-eatvdf  ^ae>  - 


Having  beta  Am  harassed  in  my  thoughts,  <my  old  pilot,  to  whom  J  coomw 
siceied  twrv  thing,  pressed  me  earnestly  not  to  go  by  sea,  but  either  to  so  by 
fand  to  the  Groyne,*  Mid  crow  over  the  bay  of  Biscay  to  Rochelle,  t  from  wbeoc* 
it  wu  bat  an  easy  and  eels  journey  by  land  to  Paris,  and  so  to  Calais  and  Dover, 
or  to  go  up  to  Madrid,  and  so  all  the  way  by  land  through  France.  In  a  word,  I 
Wis  saMaMsststed  against  my  going  by  sea  at  all,  except  from  Calais  to  Dover, 
that  I  iKoiwed  to  travel  all  the  way  by  land ;  which,  as  I  was  not  in  haste,  and 
did  not  value  the  charge,  was  by  much  the  pleasanter  way :  and  to  make  it  mora 

Seriy  winds  large  fleets  sometimes  ride  for  several  weeks.  Jt  is  on  the  S.  eastern  coast 
of  JJevonshire,  about  t  leagues  £.  from  Dartmouth.  To  go  into  the  bay,  bring  the  W. 
point  of  it,  called  Berry-head,  S.  b.  £.  or  S.S.E.  and  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathom* ;  where 
ships  will  lay  land-sheltered  for  W.  for  S.  W.  and  for  S.  winds.  In  this  bay  ire  tw.e 
piers  where  small  vessels  lie  aground.  At  the  N.E.  part  of  this  bay  is  the  tide-haven 
of  Tor-rooone,  The  direction  of  the  flood-tide  along  this  coast  is  £.  X.  E.  and  the  ebb 
contrary-wise*  The  geographical  site  of  Tor-bay  (that  is  of  the  flag-staff  on  Berry- 
hea3,)  is  in  latitude  50°  24'  0.7'  N.  longitude  3°  28'  14.4*  W.  The  Jftabal  €i)T*ntiU 
contains  a  picturesque  view  of  Tor-bay  in  vol.  i.  p.  328 ;  and  a  second  view  of  Tor-bay 
in  xiii.  '  * 

•  GaoTvi  >— the  old  english  corruption  of  Corogne,  which  is  the  trench  name  for 
Goranna,  the  Brigantium  of  the  antients ;  a  well-known  sea-port  town  of  Gallicia  in 
'  Spain,  being  the  established  ferry  for  the  packet-boats  between  Spain  and  England.  It 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay  within  a  spacious  gulf;  and  is  S.  W.  from  the 
liarBour  of  Ferrol  on, the  opposite  side  of  the  gulph:  the  entrance  into  this  port  is  ££ 
along  the  coast  from  the  W.  point  of  land  or  islnnd  of  Cisarga,  at  8  leagues  distance.  To 
eater,  having  made  Cisarga,  give  it  a  good  berth,  because  it  is  foul,  then  run  in  E.S.E. 
when  about  the  point  of  Corunna,  S.E.  and  afterwards  S.3.E.  give  that  also  a  berth  of 
4  or 3  cable-lengths;  and  on  coming  by  the  point  where  the  castle  stands,  a  small 
island  with  a  little  house  on  it  will  be  seen,  along  which  a  ship  may  sari  within  {  cable* 
leagtfc  Run  about  by  this  to  westward,  until  arrivedlbefore  the  Fisher-village ;  and  there 
anchor  in  6, 7,  or  8  fathoms.  Malbam's  Naval  Gazetteer  places  Corunna  in  latitude 
43P  56*  N.  longitude  9°  lC  W.  and  states  high-water  with  spring-tides.to  be  at  3  o'clock. 
The  best  trench  authority  gives  the  geographical  site  of  Ferrol  43°  W  N.  10s  35'  4SF 
W.  from  Paris :  the  difference  of  time  being  42  m.  23  s. 

a  t  Rochillx  : — more  properly  "  La  Rochelle,"  a  considerable  port,  and  commercial 
city  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  shuated  within  the  islands  of  Rh6  and  Ollron,  at 
about  9  leagues  distance  from  the  S.E.  end  of  the  former.  To  enter  from  the  bay  of 
Biscay  by  the  Pertuis  [sound]  d'Antioche,  between  those  two  islands,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  a  sbole  called  "  Lavardin,"  on  the  coast  of  the  former ;  which  a  ship  will 
have  passed  when  the  S.  point  of  Rochelle  called  Courcil,  bears  E.  Vessels  from  the 
north  pass  through  the  other  sound  between  Rhe  and  the  main-land,  called  "  Pertuis* 
Breton:"  in  order  to  which  the  mouth  of  the  river  between  St.  Michel  and  the  channel 
of  Lucon  mast  be  brought  right  over  the  point  of  the  isle  Aiguillon:  with  those  marks 
run  quite  through  between  poiut  St.  Marc  near  Rochelle,  and  the  S.E.  point  of  Rhe, 
and  so  keep  clear  of  the  Lavardin.  The  leading  mark  to  make  this  coast  is  the  tower 
and  light  called  Chasseron.  placed-  on  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Oleron,  in  latitude  46* 
if  51  N.  longitude  3°  44'  27*  W.  from  Paris ;  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
JMfeh  and  Greenwich  is  2°  *&  15*.  The  geographical  site  of  La-Rocuelle  is  in  lati- 
fsile  46*°  9*  N.  longitude  l'^O'W.  from  Greenwich  (according  to  the  somewhat  a po- 
eryphal  authority  of  the  Naval  gazetteer.)  A  map  and  descriptive  memoir  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  french  coast  is  to  be  found  in  the  j&aual  £ frtonicic*  vol,  xxiz,  p.  329.  King 
Louis  XHLson  of  Henry  IV,  was  but  9  vearsot  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  assas**- 
aation  by  Ravaillac  in  1610.  As  he  grew  up  he  emancipated  himself  from  the 
influence  of  the  Queen-dowuger  his  mother;  discarded  her  favourites;  and  chose  for 
his  prime-minister  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  by  his  vigorous,  bat  rigorous  measures, 
while  be  cemented  the  power,  put  a  period  to  the  remaining  liberties  of  France ;  and  par- 
ticularly by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes  suppressed  the  religious  establishment  of  the 
protestants  in  that  kingdom  ;  who  made  their  last  stand  at  La- Rochelle.  The  taking  of 
this  city  (which  our  K.  Charles  I.  who  had  married  the  french  king's  sister,  made 
some  weak  efforts  to  relieve)  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  on  account  of  religion  in 
France* 

Q  * 
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so,  my  old  captain  brought  an  english  gentleman,  the  ton  of  m  merdit&t  in  Lisbon* 
who  was  willing  to  travel  with  me;  after  which  we  picked  up  two  more  enyjish 
merchants  also,  and  two  young  portuguese  gentlemen,  the  last  going  to  Parti 
only ;  *o  that  in  all  there  were  six  of  us,  and  five  servants ;  the  two  merchants 
and  the  two  Portuguese  contenting  themselves  with  one  servant  between  two,  to 
save  the  charge ;  and  as  for  roe,  I  got  an  englisb  sailor  to  travel  "itMBn  as  a 
servant,  besides  my  man  Friday,  who  was  too  much  a  stranger  to  be  csfsVUe  of 
•applying  the  place  of  a  servant  on  the  road. 

In  this  maimer  I  set  out  from  Lisbon ;  and  oar  company  being  very  well 
mounted  and  armed,  we  made  a  little  troop,  whereof  they  did  me  the  honour  to 
call  me  captain,  as  well  because  I  was  the  oldest  man,  as  because  I  had  two  ser- 
vants, and,  indeed,  was  the  origin  of  the  whole  journey.  As  I  have  troubled  yom 
with  none  of  my  sea-journals,  so  I  shall  trouble  you  now  with  none  of  my  land* 
journal ;  but  some  adventures  that  happened  to  us  in  this  tedious  and  difficult 
journey  I  must  not  omit. 

When  we  came  to  Madrid,*  being  all  of  us  strangers  to  Spain,  we  were 
willing  to  stay  some  time  to  see  the  court  of  Spain,  and  whatever  else  was  worth 
observing ;  but  it  being  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  we  hastened  away,  and 
set  out  from  Madrid  about  the  middle  of  October;  but  when  we  came  to  the  edge 
of  Navarre,  we  were  alarmed,  at  several  towns  on  the  way,  with  an  account  that 
so  much  snow  was  fallen  ou  the  french  side  of  the  mountains,  that  several 

*  Mad*  id  :-— the  particular  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  New-Castille ;  eventually  be- 
come the  universal  metropolis  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Its  geographical  site  (that  is 
the  plata-mayor,  or  "  grand  place")  is  in  latitude  40°  1&  18*  N.  longitude  5°  4#  5*  W. 
from  Greenwich.  lis  population  is  estimated  at  about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  stands 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  Mancanares  in  a  spacious  plain,  though  surrounded  at  a  certain 
distance  by  mountains  whose  summits  are  frequently  covered  with  snow :  but  its  local 
sumate  may  be  judged  of  by  the  authenticated  fact  that  on  the  17th  June  1805,  durina> 
the  prevalence  of  the  Solano,  or  african  wind,  the  height  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
at  1  P.M.  was  9*°  within  doors,  and  in  the  shade  without  87°.  The  houses  of  Madrid 
are  of  brick,  of  no  very  ornamental  architecture  «  indeed  they  have  generally  rather  a 
*  prison- like  appearance,  the  windows,  particularly  the  lower  range,  being  with  iron  bars* 
Separate  families  generally  inhabit  the  same  house,  as  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  Madrid 
can  only  claim  magnificence  in  two  quarters,  namely,  the  Prado,  or  Parade,  a  place  of 
resort  somewhat  similar  to  St.  James's  Park,  at  London,  and  the  street  called  Calle  de 
Areola;  the  breadth  of  this  latter,  and  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  gentle  slope  of 
a  bill,  give  it  a  very  striking  appearance ;  which  prospect  has  been  described  in  the 
sallowing  lines : — 

Que  a  to  lejos  campta 

Ya  la  Adnana  real  t  fabric  a  altivt) 

Que  corona  y  remata 

La  varia  perspectiva 

Dc  aqnella  immensa  Calk,  en  yo  esparto 

En  un  suave  diclitio  u  dilata,  v 

The  Mancanares  is  a  stream,  which  partaking  of  the  nature  ef  all  mountain  torrentslfc 
•/very  uncertain  width;  it  is  crossed  by  a  magni6cent  bridge  of  sucji  dupropoitkmaSji 
dissensions  to  Us  river  during  the  dry  season  (although  not  greater  than  is  required  when 
the  waters  are  swollen)  that  it  has  become  a  sort  of  bye- word  among  travellers,  and 
particularly  attracted  the  sarcasms  of  the  lively  French.  Of  these,  one  has  compared 
the  Mancanares  to  Dives  in  the  gospel;  another  has  recommended  a  sale  of  the  bridge 
to  buy  water  for  the  river.  In  one  of  the  odes  by  GoNooas,  a  Spanish  poet,  in  all  the 
nonesiy  of  national  pqde,  and  with  the  utmost  gravity,  he  gives  to  tbe'rivcr  at  Madri4 
She  following  titles : — 

Mancanares!  Mancanares! 
0$  que  in  todo  el  aguatisruo 
Estois  Duque  de  arrouttt    [Duke  of  streams] 
Y  Yisconde  de  las  riot.     [Viscount  of  rivers] 
A  more  genuine  specimen  of  bathos  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
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travellers  were  obliged  to  come  back  to  Pampelona,*  after  having  attempted,  at 
an  extreme  hazard,  to  pass  on.  When  We  came  to  Pampelona  itself,  we  found 
it  so,  indeed  ;  and  to  me,  that  had  been  always  used  to  a  hot  climate,  and  to 
countries  where  I  could  scarce  bear  anj  clothes  on,  the  cold  was  insufferable : 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  more  painful  than  surprising,  to  come  but  ten  days  before  out 
of  Old-Castile,  where  the  weather  was  not  only  warm,  but  very  hot,  and  imme- 
diately It  feel  a  wind  from  the  Pyrcnean  mountains  so  very  keen,  so  severely 
cold,  as  to  be  intolerable,  and  to  endanger  benumbing  and  perishing  of  oar  fingers 
and  toes.  Poor  Friday  was  really  frightened  when  he  saw  the  mountains  all 
covered  with  snow,  and  felt  cold  weather,  which  he  had  never  seen  or  felt  before 
in  his  life.  To  mend  the  matter,  when  we  came  to  Pampelona,  it  continued 
snowing  with  so  much  violence,  and  so  long,  that  the  people  said  winter  was  coma 
before  its  time ;  and  the  roads,  which  were  difficult  before,  were  now  quite  im- 
passable ;  for,  in  a  word,  the  snow  lay  in  some  places  too  thick  for  us  to  travel, 
and  being  not  hard  frozen,  as  is  the  case  in  the  northern  countries,  there  was  no 

Sing  without  being  in  danger  of  being  buried  alive  every  step.  We  stayed  no 
js  than  twenty' days  at  Pampelona;  when  seeing  the  winter  coming  on,  and 
no  likelihood  of  its  being  better,  for  it  was  the  severest  winter  all  over  Europe 
that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man,.  I  proposed  that  we  should  all  go 
away  to  Fontarabia,fand  there  take  shipping  for  Bordeaux, $  which  was  a  very 
little  voyage.  But  while  I  was  considering  this,  there  came  in  four  french  gen* 
tlemen,  who  having  been  stopped  on  the  french  side  of  the  passes,  as  we  were  on* 
the  Spanish,  bad  found  out  a  guide,  who,  traversing  the  country  near  the  head  of 
Languedoc,  had  brought  them  over  the  mountains  by  such  ways,  that  they  were 
not  much  incommoded  with  the  snow;  for  where  they  met  with  snow  in  any 
quantity,  they  said  it  was  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  them  and  their  hones. 
We  seqt  for-  this  guide,  who  told  us  he  would  undertake  to  carry  us  the  same  waj 
with  no  hazard  from  the  snow,  provided  we  were  armed  sufficiently  to  protect  . 
ourselves  from  wild  beasts ;  for,  he  said,  upon  these  great  snows  it  was  frequent 
for  some  wolves  to  show  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  being  made 
ravenous  for  want  of  food,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow.  VYe  (old  him  ' 
we  were  well  enough  prepared  for  such  creatures  as  they  were,  if  he  would  insure" 
os  from  a  kind  of  two-legged  wolves,  which,  we  were  told,  we  were  in  most 
danger  from,  especially  on  the  french  side  of  the  mountains.     He  satisfied  us 


*  Pamprlon  a  :— the  capital  city  of  upper  Navarre j  which  country  was  formerly  a 
kingdom  of  itself,  but  is  now  a  province  of  Spain,  although  it  forms  one  of  the  regal 
titles  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  right  of  king  Hen  ay  IV.  whose  ancestors  were  dis- 
possessed by  Fivdinand,  king  of  Spain,  about  1512.  This  city  is  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains  facing  the  outlet  of  the  principal 
passes  through  that  natural  barrier,  is  strongly  fortified;  and  considered  as  the  key  of 
Spain  on  its  north-eastern  frontier.  It  fell  very  unfairly  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in 
the  year  1807 ;  but  was  retaken  after  a  tedious  blockade  by  the  combined  armies 
£nglisb,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  1813. 

t  Fontarabia  :— properly  called  in  Spanish  Fttrntarabia :  a  town  of  Biscaya  on  the 
sem-coast  of  the  great  bay  called  by  most  navigators  after  that  province:  but  by  the 
French  with  equal  right,  the  gulf  of  Gascogne.  Spain  is  here  separated  from  Franca 
by  the  river  Bidassoa,  which  flows  between  Fontarabia  and  Audaye.  It  has  a  pretty 
good  harbour  for  vessels  of  moderate  burthen,  and  a  fort:  it  is  at  the  distance  of  6 
leagues  from  Bayonnc.  High  water  with  spring  tides  at  J  past  5  o'clock.  Latitude  4& 
21' 36*  N.  longitude  1°47/  29"  VV.  according  tolhe  Retptisite  Tables;  which  differs  but 
14*  from  the  &nnait*ance*de$  terns  after  reducing  the  meridian  of  Paris  to  that  of  Green* 
wich :  in  stating  the  longitude  of  which  respective  observatories  the  Requisite  Tmblet 
do  hot  notice  the  seconds  of  the  french  statement  thereof,  vit,  2°  2tV  15". 

t  Bordeaux: — the  capital  of  the  province  of  Guyenne  prior  to  the  revolution  of 
1789 ;  which  province  in  the  new  division  of  France  by  the  first  national  assembly 
became  the  department  of  the  Gironde  >  which  is  the  name  of  the  aestuary  formed  by 
the  rivers  Garonne  and  Dordognc.  Bordeaux  is  situated  1$  leagues  distant  from  the 
river's  mouth.    For  the  history,  geography  and  picturesque  scenery  of  this  eminent  city 
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that  tltera  mi  110  danger  of  that  bind  in  the  way  that  •*»  were  H>  gen  •»  wet 
readily  agreed  to  follow  hid,  aa  did  alio  twain  otber  nentleanM,  witb  their  *•*- 
►ants,  some  French,  some  Spanish,  who,  as  I  said,  had  aueoifted  to  g«,  awd  wan 
obliged  to  co nia  back  again. 

Accordingly,  we  sot  out  from  Pampelona,  with  oar  aside,  on  due  15th  of 
November;  and,  indeed,  I  was  serpriaed,  wtion  instead  of  going  fasawrd,  1w 
Mm  dtreclly  bed  with  t»  on  the  miw  road  that  we  canto  from  MadaM,  abewt 
twenty  mtJes ;  when  having  passed  two  riven,  and  cane  into  the  plain  country, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  warm  climate  RBjniii,  where  the  country  was  pleasant, 
aad  no  snow  tsbo  seen;  bot  on  a  Mtddon  turning  to  hi*  left,  ho  approached  the 
mountain*  another  way :  and  although  it  ■»  tree  the  hills  awl  precipice*  looked 
dread  fot,  jet  ha  made  so  many  tovrs,  such  meanders,  and  led  as  by  tocb  winding 
ways,  that  we  insensibly  pasted  the  height  of  the  nanantaiaa  wiehoet  being  math 
incomlcred  with  the  mow;  nnd,  all  on  a  sodden,  he  showed  as  the  pleasant 
fruitful  provinces  of  Laoguadoc  and  Gnscoigne,  allgreea  and  loonishing,  though, 
indeed,  at  a  great  distance,  and  we  had  some  mef-h  way  to  pass  stilt-  We  werw 
*  lktl«  uneasy,  1.0  waver,  when  wo  found  it  mowed  Me  w  board  ay  and  a  night  M 
Cut,  tint  we  could  not  travel;  but  be  bid  o*  be  easy)  we  thouhl  soon  ba  put  it 
all :  we  found,  indeed,  that  we  began  to  descend  every-  day,  ami  to  cone  nwrfl 
smith  than  before  ;  a«d  to  depending  npen  our  tunic,  wo  want  on.  It  waa 
•boot  two  hours  before  night,  when  onr  geide  being  soeaething  before  us,  and) 
not  jast  in  sight,  out  rushed  throe  rnoastrous  woke*,*  and  after  cheen  a  bear,  nan 


and  tea-port,  sec  BnM  ibtmiclti  vol,  vii.p.tl*;  iivt,  UB;  sisi.31 
name  of  Bordeaui  wu  Burdifin.     Sec  Rooais's  Igmiramu.  1M. 
*  Won;— in  zoology,  the  emit  Upm  uf  LinSiui,  a  beast  of  prey,  of  the  dogkssd. 


ef  a  hollow  way  joining  to  a  thick  wood ;  two  of  the  wolves  made  at  the  guide* 
and  had  he  been  far.  before  us,  he  would  have  been  devoured  before  we  could 
have  helped  him ;  one  of  them  fastened  upon  his  horse,  and  the  other  attacked 
the  mail  with  that  violama%  that  be  had  not  time,  or  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  draw  his  pistol,  but  hoUowad-  and  eeietJt  to.  utmost  lustily.  My  roan  Friday 
being  next  me,  I  bad*  ban  ride  up,  aod  see  what  was  tile  matter.  As  soon  as 
Friday  came  in  sight  of  the  men,  he  hollowed  on*  a*  loud  as  the  other,  "  O 
master!  0  master!*  but,  like  a  bold  fellow,  foo^daeetly  up,  to  the  poor  man, 
and  with  his  pistol  shot  the  wolf  that  attacked  bus  in  th|  bead.  It  was  happy 
for  the  poor  man  that  it  was  my  man  Friday ;  for  be  havrng  been  used  to  such 
creatures  in  his  country,  he  had  no  fear  upon  him,  but  vent  close  up  to  him  and 
shot  him,  as  above;  whereas,  any  other  of  us  would  have  njred  at  a  farther  dis- 
tance, and  have  perhaps  either  missed  the  wolf,  or  endangered  shooting  the  roan. 
Bat  it  was  enough  to  hay*  terrified  a  bolder  man  then  I,  and,  indeed,  it  alarmed  all 
our  company,  when,  with  die  noise,  of  Fridays  jpisto),  we  beard  on  both  sides  the 
most  dismal  howling  of  wolves;  and  the  noise,  redoubled  by  the  echo  of  the 
mountains,  appeared  to  as  as  if  there  had  been  a,  p/odsjpojjsv  number  of  these  ; 
and  peihapeUMse  wee  not  suefe  a  few  at  that  we  fed  no  cause,  of-  apprehensions : 
however,  as  Friday  had  killed  this  wolf,  the  other  that  had  fastened  upon  the 
bona  left  aim  immediately,  and  fled,  without  doing  him  any  damage,  having 
happily  fastened  upon  his  head,  where  the  bosses  of  the  bridle  had  stuck  in  hie 
teeth*  Bat  the  man  was  most  hurt;  for  the  raging  creature  had  bit  him  twice* 
once  in  the  arm,  and  the  otlier  time  a  little  above  his  knee ;  and  although  be  bad 
made  some  defense,  he  was  just  as  it  were  tumbling  down  by  the  disorder  of  hie) 
Irate,  when  Friday  came  up  and  shot  the  wolf.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  at  tint 
aojee  of  Friday's  pistol  we  all  mended  our  pace,  and  rode  up  as  fast  as  the  ejejfc 
which  wee  very  difficult,  would  give  us  leave,  to  see  what  was  the;  matter*  4U 
soon  as  we  came  clear  of  tlio  trees,  which  blinded  us  before,  we  saw  clearly  wfel 
had  keen  the  case,  and  how  Friday  had  disengaged  the  poor  guide,  although  we 
did  net  presently  discern  what  kind  of  creature  Jt  was  he  had  killed. 
Qqt  never  was  a  fight  managed  so  hardily,  and  in  such  a  surprising  manner, 

^— ■PTWn  ■■■  »iin>    ^  ■       .■  ■■■.  ...    ■      ■  11  1    ■■■        ,  j)   . ,;  ■■■■■■■■.  i,i 

wjtb  the  tail  bending  inward,  and  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  that  race  of  animal*,  it  u\ 
extremely  like  the  dog  in  shape,  and  if  the  head,  which  is  long,  with  a  pointed  nose, 
did  not  differ  a  little  in  figure,  one  would  be  apt  to  declare  it  the  very  same  animal. 
ft  has  a  very  savage  look  about  the  face,  its  eyes  are  glaring,  and  its  teeth  are  large. 
fee  aeeientt  had  an  opinion  that  the  neck  of  the  wolf  was  all  of  one  solid  bone ;  but,  on 
She  raatraiy#  this  creature  is  able  to  turn  andtwiat  it  about  better  than  the  «  og-kind.  The 
we*£  as  well  as  all-the  other  beasts  of  prey, can  endure  hunger  a  long  time,  though  very 
TQtesJQus  when  it  meets  with  food.  The  wolf  diners  from  the  dog  in  his  note*  lor 
instead  of  the  barking  of  the  dog  this  creature  only  bowls ;  his  ears,  wbich  stand  tract, 
ajsd  bis  tail,  make  aim  also  greatly  resemble  the  fox.  The  hair  of  the  wolf  is  long ;  the 
lags  are  long ;  the  bead  and  neck  cinerous ;  and  the  body  generally  pale  brown,  tinged 
with  yellow ;  sometimes  found  white ;  in  Canada  sometimes  black ;  and  taller  than  a 
lanja  greyhound.  The  wolf  inhabits  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  aod 
^  marks.  In  1S81  these  animals  infested  several  of  the  english  counties ;  but  after  that 
period*  oar  records  make  no  mention  of  them.  The  last  wolf  known  in  Scotland  was 
(died  in  1680,  and  in  Ireland  one  was  killed  in  1710.  The  wolves  of  North  America 
ase  the  smallest :  and  when  reclaimed,  are  the  dogs  of  the  natives;  those  of  Senegal  the 
largest  and  fiercest.  Those  of  the  Cape  are  grey  striped  bJack ;  others  are  black.  Thee 
are  cruel,  but  cowardly  animals ;  they  iy  from  man,  except  when  impelled  by  hanger ; 
in  which  case,  they  prowl  by  night  in  great  droves  through  villages,  and  destroy  any 
parsons  they  meet ;  and  having  once  get  the  taste  of  human  blood,  give  it  the  prefer* 
eaoa-  In  hard  weather  wolves  assemble  in  large  troops,  and  join  in  dreadful  bowlings. 
They  have  a  fine  scent,  and  hunt  by  the  nose :  between  them  and  the  dogs  a  mutual 
enmity  subsists;  they  go  with  young  ten  weeks  and  bring  from  five  to  nine  at  a  birth* 

(lUv  audPlNMAKT.) 

,  «*  And  withered  manner,  (alararo'd  by  his  sentinel*  the  wo//*,  whose 

howl's  his  watch)  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace,  with  Tarqnin't  ravishing  strides,  tew'rde 
design  moves  like  a  ghost."— Shake  steam  ;  Mttbtth. 


■«  jjwt  "hicb  flowed,  btWeo  Friday  md  the  bear  ■  which  gave,  ot  all,  usoeefc 
•I  Brat  we  stere  surprised  and  afraid  for  him,  the  greatest  diversion  innujiaaUe. 


A*  the  bear  is  a  heavy  clumsy  creature,  and  doe*  not  gallop  as  the  wolf  don, 
who  is  twift  and  light,  ao  he  has  two  particular  qualities,  which  generally  are  (he 
title  of  hit  actions:  first,  as  to  men,  which  are  not  his  proper  prey,  he  does  oat 
Mad)  attempt  them,  except  the;  first  attack  htm,  unless  be  he  eacesaive  hungry, 
(vjiadi  it  is  probable  might  now  be  the  case,  the  ground  being  weened  with  snow), 
if  vav  do  not  meddle  with  him,  he  will  dm  meddle  with  you;  but  then  job  must 
take  care  to  be  very  civil  to  him,  and  give  him  the  road,  tor  be  is  a  very  nice 
fgajbamn:  lie  will  not  go  a  step  out  of  his  way  for  a  prince;  nay,  if  you  are 
MSs% afraid,  your  best  way  is  to  look  another  way,  and. keep  going  on;  tor 
sometimes  if  you  slop,  and  stand  still,  nnd  look  steadfastly  at  him,  he  takes  it 
for  anatfruut ;  but  it  you  throw  or  toss  :iny  thing  at  him,  arid  it  hits  him,  though 
it  were  but  a  bit  of  Mick  as  big  tip  your  finger,  he  thinks  himself  abused,  and  sets 
all  other  business  aside  tci  pursue  his  revenue,  nnd  will  have  satisfaction  in  point 
of  honour; — this  is  his  Erst  quality :  the  neit  is,  if  he  be  once  affronted,  be  will 
never  leave  you,  night  no.-  day,  till  he  has  his  revenge,  hut  follows  at  a  good 

yitem  of  mold cy,  mutes  a  distinct  genu  of 
uf  which  air,  that  iIm  fure-terth,  shove  and 
allrtnately  hollow  within  ;  the  catling  teeth 
r  in  ;  ihe  rongue  tinuodi,  the  nose  prominent, 
as  »  short  tail;  and  differs,  in  many  respects, 
d  it  much  largvr  thin  ihein  ;  its  skin  on  the 
;,  under  the  Mly  it  is  more  tender ;  its  hurt 
my  other  wild  beatt  of  prey,  and  resemble 
nnrr  than  that  uf  the  hon  ;  hut  its  brain  more 
ire  eery  small,  and,  whit  is  very  remarkable, 
n  on  »  cation.  Ii>  feet  have  all  five  toes,  u 
hal  is  r-mmilublp  is,  that  Ihe.large  lor,  which 
ace  of  the  little  anger.  It  is  a  very  common 
and  many  other  placet.  Ihe  bear  was  for- 
t  Irimported  from  thence  to  Rome.  Bear- 
The  heat  H    ' 


rrniely  hard,  tougii,  and  >[ra 
,  tofter,  and  lew  rigid  than  in 
ne  degree:   its  ikullis  moch  I 

>>  much  in  quantity  i  it*  ejn 

sting 


Well  tl.e  hinder  at  the  Tote  onei  -  and  w 
answers  In  the  thumb  with  lit,  it  in  the  p 
crcarnra  in  Germany,  Poland,  Lithuania, 
meriy  an  iuhabiiant  of  Britain,  and  wt 
baiting  wai  a  favourite  pastime  with  our  s 
analogy  to  man;  a*  having  bait  on  both  e 
lure  and  anal  oaay'are  described  by  the  Ft 
5c.  i.)  Some  distinguish  two  kind*  of  ben 
keep  to  the  mountains,  whereat  Ihe  Inter  . 
,\on  li  Sea.  S»ine  of  Ihit  kind  are  found  i 
male  lainf  the  ica-tnan  has  a  bevy,  cw 
fsMesseatu  himself  exclusively. 


•lids,  which  n 
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:h  acadrmitt  l)t  H.sil  (Ilia.  Beg.  And. 
,  terrestrial  and  msi  ine ;  the  former  of  which 
line  avt  on  the  ice  at  far  at  the  middle  of  the 

Novi-Zt  mlia.  of  mi  enoriuout  tiae.  Each 
juiiing  from  £ llcen  to  fifty  fcmkles,  which  he 
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round  rate,  till  lie  overtakes  yon:  My  man  Friday  had9etivered  oarjsjde,  -fgfe 
when  we  came  up  to  him,  he  was  helping  him  off  from  his  horse,  for  the  mall 
was  both  hurt  ana  frightened,  when,  on  a  sudden,  we  espied  the  bear  come  out 
of  the  wood,  and  a  vast  monstrous  one  it  was,  the  biggest  by  far  that  ever  I  saw* 
We  were  all  a  little  surprised  when  we  saw  him;  but  when  Friday  saw^pyjfc 
was  easy  to  see  joy  and  courage  in  the  fellow's  countenance :  "  O !  O !  OP  4%e 
Friday,  three,  times,  pointing  to  him;  "O  master!  you  give  me  te  leai% 
sbakee  te  spEd  with  him ;  me  makee  you  good  laugh."  I  was  surpassed  to 
the  fellow  so.  well  pleased :  "  You  fool,"  says  I,  "  he  will  eat  you  up.*—"  Eatee 
me  up  I  eatee  me  up!"  says  Friday,  twice  over  again;  "me  eatee  him  up;  mo 
makee  you  good  laugh ;  you  all  stay  here,  me  show  you  good  laugh."  So  down 
he  sits,  and  gets  off  his  boots  in  a  moment,  and  puts  on  a  pair  of  pumps  (as  we 
call  the  flat  shoes  they  wear,  and  which  he  had  in  his  pocket),  gives Hfcy  other 
servaut  his  horse,  and  with  his  gun  away  he  flew,  swift  ike  the  wind. 
The  bear  was  walking  softly  on,  and  offered  to  meddle  with  nobody,  till  Friday 


vast  great  forest,  where  the  country  was  plain  and  pretty  open,  although  it  had 
many  trees  in  it  scattered  here  and  there.  Friday,  who  had,  as  we  say,  the  heels 
of  the  bear,  came  up  with  him  quickly,  takes  up  a  great  stone,  throws  it  at  him, 
and  hit  him  just  on  the  head :  it  did  him  no  more  harm  than  if  he  had  throw* 
it  against  a  wall;  but  it  answered  Friday's  eod,  for  the  rogue  was  so  void  of  sear 
that  he  did  it  purely  to  make  the  bear  follow  him,  and  show  us  some  laugh,  tm 
be  called  it.  As  soon  as  the  bear  felt  the  blow,  mid  saw  him,  he  turns  aboo% 
and  comes  after  him,  taking  devilish  long  strides,  and  shuffling  on  at  a  straasm 
rate,  so  as  would  have  put  a  horse  to  a  middling  gallop :  away  runs  FridayJ^Hk 
takes  his  course  as  if  he  run  towards  us  for  help ;  so  we  all  resolved  to  firebar 
once  upon  the  bear,  and  deliver  my  man ;  though  I  was  angry  at  him  heartjlf  for 
bringing  the  bear  back  upon  us,  when  lie  was  going  about  his  own  bf^peaa 
another  way :  and  especially  I  was  angry  that  he  had  turned  the  bear  update* 
and  then  run  away ;  and  1  called  out,  "  You  dog,  is  this  your  making  us  laugh f 
Come  away,  and  take  your  horse,  that  we  may  shoot  the  creature.*9  He  heard 
me,  and.  cried  out,  "  No  shootee  no  shootee,  stand  still,  and  you  get  much 
laugh :  **  and  as  the  nimble  creature  ran  two  feet  for  the  bear's  one,  he  tamed 
on  a  sudden,  on  one  side  of  us,  and  seeing  a  great  oak  tree  fit  for  his  purpose, 
be  beckoned  to  us  to  follow ;  and  doubling  his  pace,  he  gets  nimbly  up  the  treey 
laying  his  gun  down  upon  the  ground,  at  about  five  or  six  yards  from  the  bottoaaj^- 
of  the  tree.  The  bear  soon  came  to  the  tree,  and  we  followed  at  a  distances 
the  first  thing  he  did,  he  stopped  at  the  gun,  smelt  to  it,  but  let  it  lie,  and  up 
be  scrambles  into  the  tree,  climbing  like  a  cat,  although  so  monstrous  heavy.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  folly,  as  I  thought  it,  of  my  man,  and  could  not  for  my  life 
see  any  thing  to  laugh  at  yet,  until  seeing  the  bear  get  up  the  tree,  we  all  rode 
nearer  to  him. 

When  we  came  to  the  tree,  there  was  Friday  got  out  to  the  small  end  of  a 
large  branch,  and  the  bear  got  about  half-way  to  him.  As  soon  as  the  bear  got 
out  to  that  part  where  the  limb  of  the  tree  was  weaker,—"  Ha ! "  says  be  to  us, 
**  now  you  see  me  {eachce  bearee  dance: "  so  he  falls  a  jumping  and  shaking 
the  bough,  at  which  the  bear  began  to  totter,  but  stood  still,  and  began  to  fUk 
behind  him,  to  see  how  he  should  get  back;  then,  indeed,  we  did  laugh  heartily* 
But  Friday  had  not  done  with  him  by  a  great  deal ;  when  seeing  him  stand  still, 
he  calls  out  to  him  again,  as  if  he  had  supposed  the  bear  could  speak  engHsb, 
4*  what  you  come  no  fartlier  ?  pray  you  come  farther : "  so  he  left  jumping  and 
shaking  the  tree;  and  the  bear,  just  as  as  if  he  understood  what  he  said,  did 
come  a  little  farther ;  then  he  fell  a  jumping  again,  and  the  bear  stopped  again. 
"We  thought  now  was  a  good  time  to  knock  him  in  the  head,  and  called!  to  Friday 
to  stand  still,  and  we  would  shoot  the  bear:  but  he  cried  out  earnestly •O  pray; 
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£paf }  s*  afcoetee  mAhootbr  tnd  theo;"  he  would  aw  said  by- and  by. 
fliiinr,  to  shorten  the  story,  Friday  danced  so  much,  and  the  bear  stood  to 
ticklish,  that  we  had  laughing  enough,  but  still  could  not  imagine  what  the  fellow 
would  do :  for  first  we  thought  be  depended  upon  shaking  the  bear  off;  and  ws> 
"  bear  was  too  cunning  for  that  too ;  for  be  would  not  go  oat  far  enough 

wo  down,  but  clings  fast  with  bis  greet  broad  daws  and  feet,  to  theft 

b  Jam  would  ba- 
te the  bough,  and  that  he  would  not  be  persoaoW  to  cooxTany  farther,  *  WeSf 
well,**  says  Friday,  "  you  no  come  farther,  me  go;  yoa  no  come  to  roe,  me  come) 
to  you : "  and  upon  this,  he  goes  out  to  the  smaller  end  of  the  bough,  where  it, 
would  bead  with  his  weight,  and  gently  lets  himself  down  by  it,  sliding  downt 
tie  boufA  till  he  came  near  enough  to  jump  down  on  his  feet,  and  away  be  rami 
to  bis  gun,  takes  it  up,  and  stands  still*  "  Well "  said  1  to  bun,  "Friday,  what 
will  you  do  now  ?  Why  dont  you  shoot  him  ?  "-«-"  No  shootee,  says  Friday, "  no 
*a*|  see  shoot  now,  me  no  kill ;  me  stay,  give  you  one  more  laugh : "  and,  indeed, 
evPU  did,  as  yon  wisrtoe  presently;  for  when  the  bear  saw  his  enemy  gone,  he? 
oasaes  back  from  the  bough  where  be  stood,  but  did  it  mighty  cautiously,  looking 
behind  him  every  step,  and  coming  backward  till  he  got  into  the  body  of  the 
tree;  then  with  the  same  hinder-end  foremost,  be  came  down  the  tree,  grasping 
k  with  his  claws,  and  moving  one  foot  at  a  time,  very  leisurely*  At  this  juncture, 
-  '  *    *  before  he  could  set  his  hind  foot  on  the  ground,  Friday  stepped  up 


ejete  to  liim,  clapped  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  into  his  ear,  and  shot  him  dead. 
■htw  the  rogue  turned  about,  to  see  if  we  did  not  laugh;  and  when  he  saw  we> 
^ere  pleased,  by  our  looks,  he  mils  a  laughing  himself  yery  loud.  "So  we  kill 
hM»  in  my  country,0  says  Friday.  "  So  you  kill  them?*  says  I:  "  why,  yoa 
Mil  guns."—- -"No*  says  betano  gon,  but  shoot  peat  much  long  arrow.1* 
.  *Tftit  was  a  good  diversion  to  us;  but  we  were  stiH  m  a  wild  place,  and  our 
gaidctevy-  much  hart,  and  what  to  do  we  hardly  knew :  the  bowling  of  wolves, 
laaitisweb  in  my  head;  and,  indeed,  except  the  noise  I  once  beard  on  the  shore) 
e#AMh*»  of  which  I  have  said  something  already,  I  never  heard  any  thing  that 
dUed  me  with  so  much  horror.  • 
These  things,  and  the  approach  of  night,  called  us  off,  or  else,  as  Friday  would? 
had  as,  we  should  certainly  have  taken  off  the  skin  of  this  monstrous  creature,, 
h  was  worth  saving;  but  we  had  near  three  leagues  to  go,  and  ourguide 
bast  an  td  us ;  so  we  left  mm,  and  went  forward  on  our  journey.  The  ground 
w/ej  still  covered  with  snow,  though  not  so  deep  and  dangerous  as  on  the  moon- 
, safes;  and  the  ravenous  creatures,  as  we  heard  afterwards,  were  oome  down 
into  the  forest  and  plain  country,  pressed  by  hunger,  to  seek  for  food,  and  had 
ie  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  villages,  where  they  surprised  the  country 
>ple,  killed  a  great  many  of  their  sheep  and  horses,  and  some  people  too.  • 
i  had  one  dangerous  place"  to  pass,  of  which  our  guide  told  us,  if  there  were 
snore  wolves  in  the  country  we  should  find  them  there ;  and  this  was  a  small 
plain,  surrounded  with  woods  on  every  side,  and  a  long  narrow  defill,  or  lane, 
which  we  were  to  pass  to  get  through  the  wood,  and  then  we  should  come  to  the 
village  where  we  were  to  lodge.  It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sun-set  when  we 
entered  the  first  wood,  and  a  little  after  sun*set  when  we  came  into  the  plain : 
we  met  with  nothing  in  the  first  wood,  except  .that,  in  a  little  plain  within  the 
warn),  which  was  not  above  two  furlongs  over,  we  saw  five  great  wolves  cross) 
taw  read,  fall  speed,  one  after  another,  as  if  they  had  been  in  chacc  of  some, 
arej,  and  had  it  in  view ;  they  took  no  notice  of  us,  and  were  gone  oat  of  sight 
at  a  few  moments.  Upon  this  our  gnide,  who,  by  the  way,  was  but  a  rajnN 
hearted  rewew,  bid  as  keep  in  a  ready  posture,  for  he  believed  there  were 
more  wetvea  a-coming.  We  kept  our  arms  ready,  and  our  eyes  about  us ;  but 
we  saw  ne  more  wolves  until  we  came  through  that  wood,  which  was  near  half 
and  eatered  the  plaia.  As  soon  as  we  came  into  the  plain,  we  had 
tneegb  to  leek  about  as :   the  first  object  we  met  with  was  a  dead 
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home,  that  it  tarny*  *  poor  home  which  the  wolves  had  killed,  aftdatlle** 
dosea  of  them  at  work,  we  could  not  say  eafing  of  him,  but  picking  of  bit  bones 
rather ;  for  the?  had  eaten  up  all  the  flesh  before.  We  did  not  think  fit  to  die* 
Serb  them  at  their  matt;  neither  did  they  take  much  notice  of  u*.  Friday 
would  hate  let  fly  at  them*  hut  I  would  net  suffer  him  by  any  means;  fb#  I 
found  we  were  like  to  have  more  business  upon  our  hands  than  we  ware  aware 
of.  We  were  not  gene  half  over  the  plain,  when  we  began  to  hear  the  weiwja 
bowl  in  the  wood  on  our  left  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  presently  after  we'Sew 
about  a  hundred  coming  en  directly  towards  us,  all  in  a  body,  and  most  of  them 
in  a  line,  as  regularly  as  an  army  drawn  up  by  experienced  oncers.  I  searce 
knew  in  what  manner  to  receive  them,  but  found,  to  draw  ourselves  in  a  close 
line  was  the  only  war;  so  we  formed  in  a  moment:  but  that  we  might  not 
hare  too  much  interval,  I  ordered  that  only  every  other  man  should  ire,  and 
that  the  others  who  had  not  fired  should  stand  ready  to  give  them  a  second 
valley  immediately,  if  they  continued  to  advance  upon  us ;  and  then  that  these 
who  has)  fhred  at  first  should  not  pretend  to  load  their  fusils  again,  but  stand  retaV 
every  one  with  a  pistol,  for  we  were  all  armed  with  a  fusil  and  a  pair  of  pfcms 
each  man;  so  we  were,  by  this  method,  able  to  fire  six  voUies*  half  of  as  at  a 
time  :  however,  at  present  we  had  no  necessity  i  for  upon  firing  the  first  roller, 
the  enemy  made  a  full  stop,  being  terrified  as  welt  with  the  noise  as  wish  toe 
fire ;  four  ef  them  being  shot  in  the  head,  dropped ;  several  others  were  wouebV 
ad,  and  went  bleeding  off,  as  we  could  see  by  the  snow.  I  found  tbeyteopeed, 
bet  did  not  immediately  retreat ;  whereupon*  remembering  that  I  had  been 
told  that  the  fiercest  creatures  were  terrified  at  the  voice  of  a  map,  I  caused*  eft 
the  company  to  hollow  as  loud  'as  we  could ;  and  1  found  the  notion  not  aJtsmt* 
thtr  mistaken ;  for  epen  our  shout,  they  began  to  retire,  and  turn  •Mjjjfc  I 
thee  ordered  a  second  volley  to  be  fired  in  their  rear,  which  put  theswfpM 
gsitop,  and  away  they  went  to  the  woods*  This  taveF  us  leisure  tochojge  ear 
pieces  again ;  and  that  we  might  lose  no  time,  we  kept  going :  but  we  had  Vat 
btrJe  more  than  loaded  our  fusils,  and  put  ourselves  in  readiness,  when  we  heard 
a  terrible  noise  in  the  same  wood,  on  our  left,  only  that  it  was  farther  onward, 
the  same  way  we  were  to  go. j  The  night  was  coming  on,  and  the  light  began  to 
he  dusky,  which  made  it  worse  on  oar  side;  but  the  noise  increasing,  we  could 
easily  perceive  that  it  was  the  howling  and  yelling  of  those  hellish  creatures  ; 
end  on  a  sudden,  we  perceived  two  or  three  troops  of  wolves,  one  otr  our  left; 
one  behind  ns,  and  one  in  oar  front,  so  that  we  seemed  to  be  surrounded  with 
them :  however,  as  they  did  not  fell  upon  us,  we  kept  our  way  forward,  as  fast 
as  we  could  make  oar  hordes  go,  which,  the  way  being  very  rough,  was  on*/ a 
gaod  hard  trot.  In  this  manner  we  came  in  view  of  the  entrance  of  a  wood, 
through  which  we  were  to  pass,  at  the  farther  side  of  the  plain;  but  we  were 
greatly  surprised;  when  coming  nearer  the  lane  or  pass,  we  saw  a  confused  item* 
bar  of  wolves  standing  just  at  the  entrance.  On  a  sudden,  at  another  opening  of 
the  wood,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  gun,  and  looking  that  way,  out  rushed  a  horse, 
with  a  saddle  and  a  bridle  on  him,  flying  like  the  wind,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen 
wolves  after  him,  full  speed ;  indeed,  the  horse  had  the  heels  of  them,  but  as  we 
supposed  that  he  could  not  hold  it  at  that  rate,  we  doubted  not  but  they  would 
get  "up  with  him  at  last ;  no  question  but  they  did. 

But  here  we  had  a  most  tumble  sight;  for  riding  up  to  the  entrance  where 
tlie  horse  came  out,  we  found  the  carcases  of  another  horse  and  of  two  men, 
devoured  by  the  ravenous  creatures;  and  one  of  the  men  was  no  doubt  the  same 
whom  we  beard  fire  the  gun,  for  there  lay  a  gun  just  by  him  fired  off;  but  as  to 
tlie  man,  his  head  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  was  eaten  up.  This  filled  us 
with  horror,  and  we  knew  not  what  course  to  take  ;  but  the  creatures  resolved 
us  soon,  for  they  gathered  about  us  presently,  in  hopes  of  prey ;  arutl  verily 
believe  there  were  three  hundred  of  them.  It  happened  very  much  to  our 
advantage,  that  at  the  entrance  into  the  wood,  but  a  little  way  from  it,  there  lay 
some  large  timber-trees,  which  had  been  cut  down  the  summer  before}  and  I 
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lay  there  for  carnage*  I  drew  my  little  troop  jo  among  those  tree*, 
placing  ourselves  in  a  line  behind  one  long  tree,  I  advised  them  all  to  alight* 
and  Keeping  that  tree  before  us  for  a  breastwork,  to  stand  in  a  triangle,  or 
three  fronts,  inclosing  onr  horses  in  the  centre.  We  did  so,  and  it  was  well  wt 
did;  for  never  was  a  more  furious  charge  than  the  creatures  made  upon  os  in 
this  place*  They  came  on  with  a  growling  kind  of  noise*  and  mounted  the  piece 
of  timber,  which*  as  I  said,  was  our  breast-work,  as  if  they  were  only  rushing 
sm  their  prey ;  and  this  fury  of  theirs,  it  seems,  was  principally  occasioned  by 
their  seeing  our  horses  behind  us.  I  ordered  our  men  to  fire  as  before,  every 
Other  roan ;  and  they  took  their  aim  so  sure,  that  they  killed  several  of  the  wolves 
at  the  first  volley ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  to  keep  a  continual  firing,  for  they 
came  on  like  devils,  those  behind   pushing  on  those  before. 

When  we  had  fired  a  second  volley  of  our  fusils,  we  thought  they  stopped  a 
little,  and  I  hoped  they  would  have  gone  off;  but  it  was  but  a  moment,  for 
Others  came  forward  again;  so  we  fired  two  vollies  of  our  pistols;  and  I  believe 
ia  these  four  firings  we  bad  killed  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  tbem,  and  lamed 
twiee  as  many,  vet  they  came  on  again.  I  was  loath  to  spend  our  last  shot  too 
hastily  ;  so  I  called  my  servant,  not  my  man  Friday,  for  he  was  better  employed. 
for*  with  the  greatest  dexterity  imaginable,  he  had  charged  my  fusil  and  his  own 
wmle  we  were  engaged  ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  called  my  other  man,  and  giving  him  a 
horn  of  powder,  I  bade  him  lay  a  train  all  along  the  piece  of  timber,  and  let  it 
be  a  lasfe  train.  He  did  so;  and  had  but  just  time  to  get  away,  when  the 
wolves  came  up  to  it,  and  some  were  got  upon  it,  when  I,  snapping  an  uncharged 
pistol  close  to  the  powder,  set  it  on  hre :  those  that  were  upon  the  timber  were 
scorched  with  it;  and  six  or  seven  of  them  fell,  or  rather  jumped  in  among  us, 
with  the  force  and  fright  of  the  fire ;  we  dispatched  these  in  an  instant,  and  the 
rest  wore  so  frightened  with  the  light,  which  the  night,  for  it  was  now  very  near 
dark,  made  more  terrible,  that  they  drew  back  a  little ;  upon  which  I  ordered 
oajr  last  pistols  to  be  fired  off  in  one  volley,  and  after  that  we  gate  a  shout :  upon 
fJaaa  the  wolves  turned  tail,  and  we  sallied  immediately  upon  near  twenty  lame 
ones,  that  we  found  struggling  on  the  ground,  and  fell  a  cutting  tbem  with  our 
swords,  which  answered  our  expectation ;  for  the  crying  and  howling  they  made 
was  better  understood  by  their  fellows;  so  that  they  all  fled  and  left  us.  We 
had,  first  and  last,  killed  about  threescore  of  them ;  and  had  it  been  day-light, 
wo  had  killed  many  more.  The  field  of  battle  being  thus  cleared,  we  made  for- 
ward again,  for  we  had  still  near  a  league  to  go.  We  heard  the  ravenous  crea* 
lures  howl  and  yell  in  the  woods  as  we  went,  several  times,  and  sometimes  we 
fancied  we  saw  some  of  tbem,  but  the  snow  dazzling  our  eyes,  we  were  not  cer- 
tain ;  In  about  an  hour  more  we  came  to  the  town  where  we  were  to  lodge, 
which  we  found  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  all  in  arms ;  for,  it  seems,  the  night 
before,  the  wolves  and  some  bears  had  broke  into  the  villaee,  and  put  them  in 
such  terror,  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  guard  night  and  doj,  but  especially 
in  the  night,  to  preserve  their  cattle,  and,  indeed,  their  people. 

The  next  morning  our  guide  was  so  ill,  and  his  leg  swelled  so  much  with  the 
rankling  of  his  two  wounds,  that  he  could  go  no  farther ;  so  we  were  obliged  to 
take  a  new  guide  here,  and  go  to  Thoulouse,*  where  we  found  a  warm  climate,  a 

*  Toulouze  :— formerly  the  chief  city  of  Languedoc  now  of  the  department  of 
Upper-Garounc :  lis  geographical  site  is  in  latitude  43°  35'  46*  N.  longitude  53'  39*  W. 
from  Paris ;  for  whose  position  relative  to  Greenwich,  the  reader  can  consult  the 
note  following  this  next  but  one. 

Lakguidoc  :— possesses  a  patoit  or  dialect  of  its  own  (the  antient  language  of  the 
Troubadours)  composed  of  an  ad  mixture  of  Celtic,  Latin,  Gothic,  Arabic,  and  French 
words :  but  as  the  Koreans  were  the  most  cultivated  as  well  as  the  more  lasting  rulers 
of  thr*  ptsmnce,  the  Lanpuedoc  tougue  resembles  the  laljn  most  in  its  construction  j 
and  contains  nearly  three-fifths  of  latin  expressions;  some  vestiges  are  however  remaining 
ef  Teutonic  ;  as  ftagel  (oTtfrjr-flrgrl,  flail)  hosa  (fjafrn  breeches)  gansa,  (garuf  goose) 
kto,  (Uttc  lath)  1ou>,  (*parrr  ipar)  &c.    But  a  great  part  of  the  botauca),  ubars**- 
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fruitful  pleasant  country,  and  no  snow,  no  wolves,  or  any  thing  like  them :  nu| 
when  we  told  our  storj  at  Thoulouse,  thejr  told  us  it  was  nothing  bat  what  wai 
ordinary  in  the  great  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  especially  when  tha 
*snow  lay  on  the  ground ;  but  they  inquired  much  what  kind  of  a  guide  wa  had 
got,  who  would  venture  to  bring  us  that  way  in  such  a  severe  season ;  and  told 
us  it  was  surprising  we  were  not  all  devoured.  When  we  told  them  how  wa 
placed  ourselves,  and  the  horses  in  the  middle,  they  blamed  us  exceedingly,  and 
told  us  it  was  fifty  to  one  but  we  had  been  all  destroyed ;  for  it  was  the  sight  of 
the  horses  which  made  the  wolves  so  furious,  seeing  their  prey ;  and  that,  at  other 
times,  they  are  really  afraid  of  a  gun  ;  but  being  excessive  hungry,  and  raging  on 
that  account,  the  eagerness  to  come  at  the  horses  had  made  them  senseless  of 
danger;  and  that  if  we  had  not,  by  the  continued  fire,  and  at  last  by  the  stratagem 
of  the  train  of  powder,  mastered  them,  it  bad  been  great  odds  but  that  we  had 
been  torn  to  pieces:  whereas,  had  we  been  content  to  have  sat  still  on  horseback, 
and  fired  as  horsemen,  they  would  not  have  taken  the  horses  so  much  for  their 
own,  when  men  were  on  their  backs,  as  otherwise ;  and  withal  they  told  us,  that 
at  last,  if  we  had  stood  altogether,  and  left  our  horses,  they  would  have  been  so> 
eager  to  have  devoured  them,  that  we  might  have  come  off  safe,  especially 
having  our  fire-arms  in  our  hands,  and  being  so  many  in  number.  For  my  part. 
I  was  never  so  sensible  of  danger  in  my  life ;  for  seeing  above  three  hundred 
devils  come  roaring  and  open-mouthed  to  devour  us,  and  having  nothing  to 
•belter  us,  or  to  retreat  to,  I  gave  myself  over  for  lost ;  and,  as  it  was,  I  belteva 
I  shall  never  care  to  cross  those  mouutains  again ;  I  think  I  would  much  rather 
go  a  thousand  leagues  by  sea,  though  I  were  sure  to  meet  with  a  storm 
once  a-week. 

I  have  nothing  uncommon  to  take  notice  of  in  my  passage  through  France, 
nothing  but  what  other  travellers  have  given  an  account  of,  with  much 
more ,  advantage  than  I  can.  I  travelled  from  Thoulouse  to  Paris*  and 
without  any  considerable  stay  came  to  Calais,  t  after  having  a  very  severe  cold 
*         ■         "  '        ■     ■  ■  ■■! ■ ,.       ■  .  ■ 

ceotieal  and    anatomical    expressions   is  borrowed  from  the  Arabs;    and  even  the* 
osuaJ  form  of  asseveration  "  vermora"  is  apparently  derived  from  the  Arabic. 

♦Paris  :— (anticnlly  Lutetia)  The  metropolis  of  France  ;  the  chief  city  of  the  pro- 
vince formerly  denominated  the  Isle-of- France :  bat  which  since  the  revolution  has 
been  moulded  into  the  department  of  the  Seine.  The  following  are  the  geographical 
jites  *f  the  six  astronomical  observatories  of  Paris;  shewing  their  difference  of 
meridians  m  time  relative  to  the  principal  one;  which  is  in  longitude  2°  20*  15"  E. 
from  Greenwich : — 1.  Observatory,  south  front :  latitude  48°  50'  14*  N*.  difference  of 
meridian  Om.  Os.  2.  College  of  France,  place  Cambrai :  48°  5<V  58"  N.  Om.  2.2s.  E. 
3.  College-Mazarin :  48°  51'  29*  N.  Om.  0.1s,  E.  4.  Messier  ;  rue  des  Mathuririt; 
48°  61'  4*  N.  Om.  1.8s.  E.  5.  Delambrb  ;  rue  dc  Paradit :  48°  51'  38*  N.  Om.  5s.  E. 
45.  Lalande;  tcolc  Militaire  48°  51'  6"  N.  Om.  7.6s.  W,  This  present  brief  scientific 
notice  of  this  celebrated  city  is  illustrated  by  a  plan  of  Paris. 

f  Calais  :— A  seaport  town  in  the  heretofore  province  of  Picardie,  now  callad  the 
department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.    Its  geographical  site  is  in  latitude  50°  57'  32*  N. 
longitude  28'  59"  W.  from  Paris.   The  capeof  Calais,  called  by  the  Dutch  Calais-cliff,  is  a 
very  white  cliff,  on  that  account  named  by  the  French Blanc-ncz.    From  the  word  nee,  a 
nose,  has  been  formed  "ness'*  and"  naze"  in  English;  as  Orford-ness,  Sheer-nrss,  Denge- 
ness,  the  Naze,  &c.  But  by  a  strange  corruption,  Blanc-nex,  of  which  the  simple  and  de- 
scriptive english  equivalent  is  "  White-ness,"  is  usually  named  by  the  lower  class  of  ma* 
riners  upon  the  opposite  oortt  of  Kent  "  Black-ness."  !     This  is  pretty  high  land,  which 
appears  6  or  7  leagues  off  :  it  is  near  2  leagues  W.  S.  W.  from  Calais,  and  with  the 
North-foreland  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Downs,  forms  the  very  throat  of  the 
eoglish  Channel,  called  the  strait  of  Dover  by  us,  but  by  the  French  Upas  de  Calais* 
The  width  of  this  channel  is  not  much  abevc  18  sea  miles ;  but  from  the  South-fore- 
land  to  Calais  it  is    about  22,  and  from  Dover  to  Calais  near  23.    The  run  from, 
Dover  to  Calais  is  shorter  than  that  from  Calais  to  Dover,  because  in  the  first  case  the 
tide  is  more  favourable.    The  depths  of  the  channel  in  this  part  are  from  18  and  20 
to  30  fathoms.    Along  the  french  coast,  at  a  league's  distance  from  land,  you  find  18 
tr  19  fatiiomi  water,  in  the  middle  28  or  30;  bat  towards  the  english  coast  it  grows 


t»  travel  •*,  sad  landed  mk  at  &mr9*  tbt 
2089. 

X  «y  now  com*  to  tbe  xseotre  af  my  traeek,  aad  bad  is  a  little  imealw 
oev-diacofmd  estate  safe  about  me ;  the  biUsofe*changtwlMIl*e«gbt«i2i 

shaflower.  The  tides  beet  eat  N.  B.  b.  JL  said  8,  W  b.  W- tha  tuudrnt*  tuwmt**  UJ^ 
aod'E.N.Z.  and  the  ebbS.  W.  airi  W.  8.  W.  tbe  bottom  b  aaesend.  Witbmjaslat* 
jfemt  of  Blanc-oes  art  rocks  under  wiser,  caretolly  to  be  avoided.  Frost  Blanc  use  to 
Gm-ves  the  comne  liesS.  W.  b.  W.  near  S  leagues,  tbe  land  being  pxettj  billj.  A 
tattle  8.  of  Ormwics  steads  a  still  with  some  booses,  end  all  that  country  down  So 
ebore  sppeois  bsaek,  white,  ond  grey*  with  several  .recks  along  the 


wot  uwa  snore  appsmis  nock,  wnw,  mam  gray,  wnn  auvvrsu  .recas  along  tne  coast. 
Y.ff.*W.  t>  lave*  aiile  Irest  smaeoeioi  lie*  the  inside  end  of  smgaeawm  banc :  ft  tbewea 
seise  si  N.  W.  b,  W.  1  seise,  aad  has ealj  t  fethom*  oa  ifei  shotest  part.  fltomGsmsss 
to0»eeelioeiiiE.b.N. i|  leagues;  between  them-aes  warn  the  two  1st  steeples  *T 
Hseehenptjae  aadDasen;  and  the  tat  chnrch  of  Waldaa,  wish  a  little  spire  hi  two 
sswMeofit.  To  sail  into  Calais,  beep  the  null  at  the  E.  end  of  tbe  town  over  tha 
i  jetty»head  ;  andeo  tan  in  jsIom  by  it,  keeping  the  citadel  to  W.  yea  asset  avoid 

When  hetawjsn  tbejeetiat, 
water.  Although  tbtt  poet 
jet  it  is  not  sale  to  enter  until  almost  high  water  when  there  is 
stoat  8  fathoms,  on  account  of  the  anchors  of  ships.  This  port  is  rather  unsafe  with 
a  northerly  wind.  'From  Caleb  tbe  course  end  distance  to  Dover  b  W.  N.  W.  8!)  stiles. 
Tb  Den-nose  on  the  late  of  Wight  aboot  40  leagues.  Calais  was  conquered  by  Pngfcwfl 
in  the  year  134T,  under  tbe  reign  of  King  Eb>wabj»  III,  end  lost  in  1657,  under 
if  f  "  -    -    -      - 


'that  of  Qeeea  Mary.  It  b  in  tioje  of  peace  conjointly  with  Boulogne,  the  pria- 
crpei  terry  between  England  and  sTranee :  ead  its  relative  aknatkm  ear  that  perpeee 
will  be  better  judged  of  by  inspection  of  the  accompanying  chart  of  tbe  strait  of 
Dover,  than  from  verbal  demotion. 

*  Don* :— (antienlly  DuMy'aeffia.  Sax.  X^rrraa*C«abro-brMisb^awliKppsaoe,ea 
called  from  the  steep  rocks  not  far  from  thence.  Jund  ically  written  Dover.)  A  ses*peet 
«nd  market  town  in  Kent,  neatly  opposite  to  Caleb,  in  France,  on  tbe  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel  which  separates  the  island  of  Britain  from  the  continent.  It  b  7%  miles  distant 
from  London  bv  the  pott- road ;  and  (according  to  tbe  grand-trigonometrical  survey  pub* 
Ibhed  in  the  PkW*opkicai  Transactions)  the  geographical  site  of  the  N.  turret  of  the  keep 
in  Dover  castle  is  in  latitude  51°  ^  47*  N.  longitude  1°  197  7"  E.  from  Greenwich  ;  .the 
difference  in  time  being  5m.  16.5s.  High  water  at  full  and  change  of  £  lib.  15m.  It  is 
one  of  tHose  havens  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Cinq- ports,"  whose  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament  are  styled  "  barons."  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  through  which 
the  little  river  Dour  disemboguei  itself  into  the  sea,  and  around  which  except 
towards  the  sea,  it  b  environed  by  high  chalk  hills,  which  terminate  on  the  coast  at 
abrupt  cliffi,  of  very  picturesque  appearance,  and  of  such  celcbiity  as  to  form  the 
subject  of  one  of  SniasspiAaa's  happiest  scenic  descriptions : 

King  Lear :  act  i,  scene  6.     The  country  near  Dover. 

"  Glostbr. — When  shall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that  same  hill  ? 

Edgar.— You  do  climb  up  know  :  look,  how  we  labor. 

Glo. — Me-thinks,  the  ground  Is  even. 

£d. — Horrible  st*ej> ;  do  yon  hear  the  sea  ? 

Glo.— No,  truly. 

Ed.— Why,  then  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect  by  your  eye's  anguish. 

Glo. — So  may  it  be,  indeed;  me-thinks,  thy  voice  is  altered,  and  thou  speskestsn 
better  phrase,  aad  matter,  than  thou  didst. 

Ed.— You  are  much  deceived  ;  in  nothing  am  I  changed,  but  in  my  garments. 

Oro. — Me-thinks,  you  are  better  spoken. 

Ed.— Come  on,  Sir  ;  here  is  the  place  :  stand  still.  How  fearful  and  dbzy  'tis,  to 
east  one's  eyes  so  low  !  The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  mid-way  air,  show 
scarce  so  gross  as  beetles:  half-way  down  hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  ;  dreadful 
trade !  Me-thinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head.  The  fishermen  that  walk  upon 
the  beach,  appear  like  mice  ;  aud  you  'tall  anchoring  bark,  diminished  to  her  cock ; 
bet  cock,  a  buoy  almost  too  small  for  sight.  The  murmuring  surge,  that  on  the  un- 
numbered idle  pebbles  chafes,  cannot  be  heard  so  high.  I'll  look  no  more ;  lest  my 
brain  tarn,  and  the  deficient  sight  topple  down  head-long.**  , 

It  possesses  a  good  tide  harbour,  with  natural  ad  want  aces  capable  of  great  improve* 
meat ;  if  there  had  been  emnlojed  here  but  a  tithe  of  the  money    lavished    upoa 


ene  havingtoeb  mncatly  paid,  -  My  principal  guide  -and  prfry  aotjaatUur 
lay  good  ancient  widow ;  who,  in  gratitude  for  the  money  I  tad  ieat  ber>  tbotjght 

llamsgate,  (of  artificial  creation;)  or  of  that  tspended,  perhaps  with  store  ekill'tfcsM 
judgement,  ia  fortifying  the  cattle  of  Dover;  which  from  its  peculiar  strength  was 
elevated  situation,  has  long  been  considered  impregnable :  Government  has^  however, 
been  employed  in  conatrwcaag  subterraneous  works,  consisting  of  three  tiers  of  bat* 
series,  casemates,  ficc.  with  barracks  for  10,000  men*  The  height  opposite  the'barradke 
b  also  regularly  fortified  by  flanking  redoubt*,  bastions,  flee*  There  is  also  a  citadel 
with  ditch  and  draw-bridge,  and  barracks  for  6,000  men ;  a  shaft  of  a  most  beantifst 
and  commodious  description  (having  four  different  stair-cases  round  an  open  pit  wtncti 
watb  lights  and  ventilates)  communicates  with  the  town,  the  height  of  which  ■  upwards 
of  300  feet.  By  this-  shaft  it  is  calculated  that  30,000  men  might  pats  freer  the  hesffct 
as  tfaetown,  or  eice  versa"  in  half  an  hour.  These  are  also  four  other  batteries  called 
Gesftibfift  Townshond's  Amherst's  and  Arcbcliff.  From  Dover  to  Fottutone  do-tjpttts 
ef  eetanee  are  necessary,  as  the  cliff  is  generally  inaccessible.  From  FolketojitVfe 
Doagf  acst,  forming  an  open  bay  of  80  miles  in  breadth,  al  number  of  meruit*  towaat 
ate  eoojtr noted,  which  are  of  a  circular  form,  bomb-proof,  and  have  one  gun  a£  vsay 
large  calibre  on  the  top ;  they  are  so  distributed,  that  no  part  of  the  coast  which** 
assailable  is  without  the  range  of  their  shot ;  30  men  in  each  might  defend  themselves 
as  long  as  their  provision  lasted.  The  old  castle  of  Sandgate  bas  also  been  greatly 
tjolargedi  with  an  increased  number  of  guns.  A  redoubt,  consisting  of  bomb-proof 
towers  and  formidable  out-works,  has  also  been  erected  at  Brockman's  Barn.  At 
feboro-cIiiF  there  is  a  battery,  called  by  that  name;  and  atHythe  two  others  eaHea 
Sutherland,  and  Moncrief,  which,  with  three  others  at  Denge-nem,  complete  the  line  eY 
coast  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  military  canal  has  been  cut  from  ShonseeUflb  to 
Wear  Rye.  Much  difference  of  opinion  bas  arisen  as  to  the  utility  of  this  canal,  asm 
4eteaetve  military  week ;  but  thut  mucb  is  certain  that  it  opens  an  easy  comiawjieatiOA 
with  apart  of  the  country  called  the  Weald  (m  "wild")  of  Kent,  which,  from  the  haaV 
essat  of  its  roads,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  getting  its  produce  (consisting  of  tiaabei) 
It  aaaskrf,  has  been  eat  off  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the -country,  aad  -whicji 
this  canal  will  effectually  obviate.  It  also  begins  to  be  of  essential  service  for  the  con* 
veyance  of  troops  and  baggage,  many  regiments  having  passed  from  Rye  to  Hythe,  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  without  fatigue ;  and  immediately  after  landing,  marched  a 
distance  of  15  miles  farther  by  land,  without  halting;  thereby  performing  a  distance  of 
tO  miles  in  one  day,  saving  a  great  expense  to  Government,  and  relieving  the  mn- 
teepers,  who  are  very  thinly  scattered  in  that  neighbourhood,  from  an  oppressive 
burthen.  The  works  above  described  are  performed  in  a  substantial  and  skilful  maw* 
ner;  end  display  great  science  in  the  engineer  department.  It  is  also  matter  of 
tjemsiug  reflection,  that  many  of  these  defensive  preparations  unite  great  commercial 
advantages  with  domestic  improvements. 

•A  weu  has  been  lately  discovered  in  the  keep  of  Dover-Castle,  it  is  situated  in  the 
thickness  of  the  N.  E.  wall  near  the  top  of  the  building,  and  exhibits  a  Hue  specimen 
of  the  masonry  of  our  ancestors,  being  steaned  to  the  bottom  with  the  greatest  regula- 
rity and  compactness,  it  is  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  upwards  of  400  feet  deep. 
Ihis,  according  to  tradition,  is  the  identical  well,  that  Harold  promised  to  deliver 
with  tbe  castle  of  Dover,  into  the  bands  of  William  the  conquerer,  the  breach  Of 
which  promise,  cost  the  former  his  life  and  kingdom.  Its  existence  in  the  abovementi* 
ened  tower  had  been  long  known  but  it  bad  been  so  carefully  arched  over,  that  1ft 
precise  situation  had  till  lately  eluded  the  most  diligent  investigation.  Among  other 
vestiges  of  antient  times,  there  stands  at  the  entrance  into  Dover  from  London,  an 
antiquated  edifice  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Maison-dieu,  (God's  house)  the  pro- 
perty of  which  is  vested  in  the  crown,  and  has  of  late  years  been  converted  to  the 
service  of  tbe  Njvy-victualling  office.  A  part  of  this  estate  was  last  year  (18t3p 
advertised  by  the  Commissioners  of  H.M/s  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues  to  be 
let  by  auction  upon  lease  for  31  years  commencing  from  the  10th  of  October  18f3. 
Dover  lies  about  W.S.  W.  from  the  South-Foreland  at  the  distance  of  a  league.  To 
stand  into  this  harbour  during  a  gale  of  wind,  great  care  and  nice  steerage  are  necessary; 
as  there  is  a  counter-current,  which  sets  right  athwart  the  harbour's  mouth,  from  tbe 
last  quarter  flood  until  .the  end  of  the  first  quarter  ebb.  This  counter-current  Is 
scarcely  more  than  a  cable-length  broad.  At  spring-tides  there  is  near  10  feet  depth 
of  water  in  tbe  harbour;  and  usually  10  feet  on  tbe  bar  at  half-flood,  at  which  rime 


what  I  improved  wm  for  my  family;  and  having  thai  left  off  the  thofsght*  nf 
wandering  I  had  not  the  least  discomfort  io  any  part  of  life  a*  to  this  world* 
Now  I  thought  indeed  that  I  enjoyed  the  middle  state  of  life  which  my  father 
so  earnestly  recommended  to  me,  and  lived  something  like  what  m  dcetirbed  hy 
the  poet,  upon  the  subject  of  a  country  life— 

"——Free  from  vices,  free  from  care, 
"  Age  has  no  pain,  and  youth  no  snare." 

Bat,  in  the  middle  of  ail  this  felicity,  one  blow  from  unseen  Providence 
anhioged  me  at  once;  and  not  only  made  a  breach  upon  me  inevitable  and 
incurable,  but  drove  roe,  by  its  consequences,  into  a  deep  relapse  of  the  was** 
dering  disposition,  which,  as  I  may  say,  being  born  in  my  vary  blood  aeon 
recovered  its  hold  of  me,  and,  like  the  returns  of  a  violent  distemper,  came  ow 
with  an  irresistible  force  upon  me,  so  that  nothing  could  make  any  mora 
impression  upon  me*  This  blow  was  the  loss  of  my  wife.  It  is  not  mv  business 
here  to  write  an  elegy,  preach  a  funeral  sermon  on  her  particular  virtues;  or 
make  my  court  to  the  sex  by  the  flattery  of  an  individual.  She  was,  in  a  few 
words,  the  stay  of  all  my  afiatrs,  the  centre  of  all  my  enterprises,  the  engine 
that,  by  her  prudence,  reduced  me  to  that  happy  compass  I  was  in,  from  the 
most  extravagant  and  ruinous  project  that  fluttered  in  my  head,  as  above,  and 
did  more  to  guide  my  rambling  genius  than  a  mother's  tears,  a  father's  instrac* 
tions,  a  friend's  counsel,  or  all  my  own  reasoniag  powers  could  do,  I  was 
happy  in  listeniug  to  her  fears,  and  in  being  moved  by  her  entreaties;  and  to 
the  last  degree  desolate  and  dislocated  in  the  world  by  the  loss  of  her. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  world  looked  awkwardly  round  me ;  I  was  as  much 
a  stranger  in  it,  in  my  thoughts,  as  I  was  in  Brazil,  wlieo  I  first  went  on  shore 
there;  and  as  much  alone,  except  as  to  the  assistance  of  servants,  as  I  was  in 
my  island.  I  knew  neither  what  to  think  nor  what  to  do.  I  saw  the  world  busy 
round  me,  one  part  labouring  for  bread,  another  part  squandering  in  vile  excesses 
or  empty  pleasures,eaually  s&iserable,becausc  the  end  they  proposed  still  fled  from 
them;  for  the  men  of  pleasure  were  every  day  surfeited  of  their  vice,  and  heaped 
up  work  for  sorrow  and  repentance ;  and  the  men  of  labour  spent  their  strength 
in  daily  stragglings  for  bread  to  maintain  the  vital  strength  they  laboured  with : 
so  living  in  a  daily  circulation  of  sorrow,  living  but  to  work,  and  working  but  to 
live,  as  if  daily  bread  were  the  only  end  of  wearisome  life,  and  a  wearisome  life 
the  onlx  occasion  of  daily  bread*  This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  life  I  lived  in  my 
kingdom,  the  island;  where  I  suffered  no  more  corn  to  grow,  because  1  did  not 
want  it;  and  bred  no  more  goats,  because  I  had  no  more  use  for  them ;  where 
the  money  lav  in  the  drawer  till  it  grew  mouldy,  and  had  scarce  the  favour  to  be 
looked  upon  in  twenty  years*  All  these  things,  had  I  improved  them  as  I  ought 
to  have  done,  and  as  reason  and  religion  had  dictated  to  me,  would  have  taugbt 
me  to  search  farther  than  human  eujoyments  for  a  full  felicity ;  and  that  there 
was  something  which  certainly  was  the  reason  and  end  of  life,  superior  to  nil 
these  things,  and  which  was  eitltcr  to  be  possessed,  or  at  least  hoped  for,  on  this 
side  the  grave.  But  my  sage  counsellor  was  gone;  I  was  like  a  ship  withosU  a 
pilot,  that  could  ooly  run  at'ore  the  wind :  my  thoughts  run  all  away  again  into 
the  old  affair;  my  haad  was  quite  turned  with  the  whimsies  of  foreign  adven* 
tures;  and  all  tlie  pleasant,  inuocent  amusements  of  my  farm,  my  garden,  nay 
cattle,  and  my  family*  which  before  entirely  possessed  me,  were  nothing  to  me, 
had  no  relish,  and  were  like  music  to  one  that  has  no  ear,  or  food  to  one  that 
lias  no  taste:  in  a  word  I  resolved  to  leave  off  house-keeping,  let  my  farm,  and 
return  to  London;  and  in  a  few  months  after,  I  did  so.  When  1  came  to  Leu* 
don,  I  was  still  as  uneasy  as  I  was  before ;  I  had  no  relish  for  the  place,  mm 
employment  in  it,  nothing  to  do  but  to  saunter  about  like  an  idle  person,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  he  is  perfectly  useless  in  the  creation,  and  it  is  not  one  far* 
thing's  matter  to  the  rest  of  his  kind  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive.  This  also  was 
the  thing  which,  of  all  circumstnnecs  of  life,  was  the  most  my  aversion,  who  bad 
been  all  my  daye  used  to  an  active  life;  and  I  would  often  say  to  myself*  "  A 
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etate  ftf  idleness  iatbe  very  dregs  of  life:**  and  indeed  I  thought  I  was  rmfch 
more  suitably  employed  when  I  whs  twenty-six  days  making  me  a  deal-board. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  year  1693,  when  my  nephew,  whom,  as  1  (tare 
observed  before,  I  had  brought  op  to  the  sea,  and  had  made  him  commander  of 
•  ship,  was  come  home  from  a  short  voyage  to  Bilbao,*  being  the  first  he  had 
made.  He  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  some  merchants  of  his  acquaintance 
had  been  proposing  to  him  to  go  a  voyage  for  them  to  the  East-Indies  and  to 
China,  as  private  traders.—"  And  now,  uncle,"  says  lie,  "if  you  will  go  to  sen 
with  me,  I  will  engage  to  land  you  upon  your  old  habitation  in  the  island;  foY 
we  are  to  touch  at  Brazil/'  ' 

My  nephew  knew  nothing  how  far  my  distemper  of  wandering  was  returned 
fepoti  rae,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  what  he  had  in  his  thought  to  say,  when  that 
▼ery  snorning,  before  he  came  to  me,  I  had,  in  a  great  deal  of  confusion  ol 
thought,  and  revolving  every  part  of  my  circumstances  in  my  mind,  come  to  thh> 
resolution;  that  I  would  go  to  Lisbon,  and  consult  with  my  old  sea-captain*  aim* 
to,  if  it  was  rational  and  practicable,  I  would  go  and  sec  the  bland  ftv&hi,  *"<! 
see  what  was  become  of  my  people  there.  I  had  pleased  myself  with  thb 
thoughts  of  peopling  the  place,  and  carrying  inhabitants  from  hence,  getting 
a  patent  for  the  possession,  and  I  knew  not  what;  when,  in  the  middle  of  all 
this,  in  comes  my  nephew,  as  I  have  said,  with  his  project  of  carrying  me  thither 
in  his  way  to  the  East  Indies.  I  paused  a  while  at  his  words,  and  looking  steadily 
at  him,  "  What  devil/'  said  I,  "  sent  you  on  this  unlucky  errand?*'  My  nephew 
stared,  as  if  he  had  been  frightened,  at  first;  but  perceiving  that  I  was  not  much 
displeased  with  the  proposal,  he  recovered  himself.  "  I  hone  it  may  not  be  aa 
unlucky  proposal,  Sir,''  says  he ;  "I  dare  say  you  would  be  pleased  to  see 
your  new  colony  there,  where  you  ouce  reigned  with  more  felicity  than  most 
of  your  brother  monarchs  in  the  world.**  In  a  word,  the  scheme  hit  so  exactly 
with  my  temper,  that  is  to  say,  the  prepossession  I  was  under,  and  of  which  I  have 
said  so  much,  that  I  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  if  he  agreed  with  the  merchant* 
I  would  go  with  him  :  but  I  told  him  I  would  not  promise  to  go  any  farther  than 
my  own  island.  "  Why,  Sir,"  says  he,  "  you  don't  want  to  be  left  there  again, 
I  hope}"  "  Why,"  said  I,  "  can  you  not  take  me  up  again  on  your  return P 
He  told  me  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  so;  that  the  merchants  would  never 
allow  him  to  come  that  way  with  a  laden  ship  of  such  value,  it  being  a  montM 
sail  out  of  his  way,  and  might  he  three  or  four.  "  Besides,  Sir,  if  Ij  should  mis- 
carry," said  he,  u  and  not  return  at  all,  then  you  would  be  just  reduced  to  the 
condition  you  were  in  before."  This  was  very  rational ;  but  we  both  found  out 
a  remedy  for  it ;  which  was,  to  carry  a  framed  sloop  on  board  the  ship,  which 
being  taken  in  pieces,  and  snipped  on  board  the  ship,  might,  by  the  -help  of  some 
carpenters,  whom  we  agreed  to  carry  with  us,  be  set  up  again  in  the  island,  and 
finished,  fit  to  go  to  sea,  in  a  few  days. 

I  was  not  long  resolving;  for,  indeed,  the  importunities  of  my  nephew  joined 

*  Bilbao: — a  city  of  Biscaya  situated  on  the  banks  ot  the  river  Ybaiaabai,  about  twp 
leagues  from  the  sea.  It  contain*  about  eight  hundred  houses,  with  a  large  square 
place  by  the  wnter-side,  with  pleasant  walks  well  shaded,  which  extend  to  the  outlets 
on  the  banks  of  the  river;  where  there  are  houses  and  gardens  which  form  a  pleasing 
prospect  in  sailing  up  the  river;  for,  besides  the  verdure,  numerous  beautiful  objects 
gradually  open  to  the  eye,  and  the  town  appears  as  an  amphitheatre,  which  enlivens 
the  landscape,  and  completes  the  scenery.  Ihe  houses  are  solid  and  lofty ;  the  streets 
well  paved  and  level ;  and  the  water  is  so  conveyed  into  the  streets,  that  they  may  be 
washed  at  pleasure ;  which  renders  Bilbao  one  of  the  neatest  towns  in  Europt:  In 
expressing  the  name  of  this  town  many  persons  and  even  writers,  are  apt  to  commit 
the  fault1  of  transposing  the  two  vowels  at  the  end,  and  spell  it  erroneously  Bilboa. 
Ovthrik  places  this  city  in  latitude  43°  £6'  N.  longitude  3*  18'  W.  Malham  in  43° 
3C  N.  and  S°  iC  W.  HonsBUROH  in  43°  2V  N.  4°  54>  W.  Its  geographical  site  is 
not  giveo  in  the  Requisite  Tables.  High  water  at  full  and  change  <£  about  3b.  15m.' 
(JtVftti  Gbronirtc'  **▼>,  478 ;  xxviii,  78.) 
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10  effectually  with  my  inclination,  that  nothing  could  oppose  me:  on  the  other 
hand,  my  wife  being  dead,  I  had  nobody  concerned  themselves  so  much  for  me 
as  to  persuade  me  to  one  way  or  the  other,  except  my  ancient  good  friend  the 
widow,  who  earnestly  struggled  with  me  to  consider  my  years,  my  easy  circuity* 
stances,  and  the  needless  hazards  of  a  long  voyage;  and,  above  all,  mjr  young 
children.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose;— I  had  an  irresistible  desire  to  the 
voyage ;  and  I  told  her  I  thought  there  was  something  so  uncommon  in  the  in** 
pressions  I  had  upon  my  mind  for  the  voyage,  that  it  would  be  resisting  Prov> 
deuce  if  I  should  attempt  to  stay  at  home :  after  which  she  ceased  her  expostula- 
tions, nod  joined  with  me,  not  only  in  making  provision  for  my  voyage,  but  also 
in  settling  my  family  affairs  for  my  absence,  and  providing  for  the  education  of 
my  children.  In  order  to  this,  I  made  my  will,  and  settled  the  estate  I  had  in 
Such  a  manner  for  my  children,  and  placed  it  in  such  hands,  that  I  was  perfectly 
easy  and  satisfied  they  would  have  justice  done  them,  whatever  might  befal  me; 
and  for  their  education,  I  left  it  wholly  to  the  widow,  with  a  sufficient  mainte- 
nance to  herself  for  her  care :  all  which  she  richly  deserved,  for  no  mother  could 
have  taken  more  care  in  their  education,  or  understood  it  better. 

My  nephew  was  ready  to  sail  about  the  beginning  of  January  1694-5 ;  and  I, 
with  my  man  Friday,  went  on  board  in  the  Downs*  the  8th :  having,  besides 
that  sloop  which  I  mentioned  above,  a  very  considerable  cargo  of  all  kinds  of 
necessary  things  for  my  colony ;  which,  if  1  did  not  find  in  good  condition,  1 
resolved  to  leave  so. 

First,  I  carried  with  me  some  servants,  whom  I  purposed  to  place  there  as 
inhabitants,  or  at  least  to  set  on  work  there,  upon  my  account,  while  I  stayed, 
and  either  to  leave  them  there,  or  carry  them  forward,  as  they  would  appear 
willing ;  particularly,  I  carried  two  carpenters,  a  smith,  and  a  very  handy  inge- 
nious fellow,  who  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  and  was  also  a  general  mechanic ;  for 
he  was  dexterous  at  making  wheels,  and  hand-mills  to  grind  corn,  was  a  good 
turner,  and  a  good  pot-maker;  he  also  made  any  thing  that  was  proper  to  make 
of  earth  or  of  wood ;  in  a  word,  we  called  him  our  "  Jack-of-all-  trades."  With 
these  I  carried  a  tailor,  who  had  offered  himself  to  go  a  passenger  to  the  Ea*t- 
Indies  with  my  nephew,  but  afterwards  consented  to  stay  on  our  new  plantation  ; 
and  proved  a  necessary,  handy  fellow,  as  could  be  desired,  in  many  other 
.businesses  beside  that  of  his  trade :  for,  as  I  observed  formerly,  "  Necessity  arms 
us  for  all  employments."  f  My  cargo,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  for  I  have  not 
kept  account  of  the  particulars,  consisted  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linen,  and 

•  Downs:— (or  Downes,  from  dune,  trench;  duyn,  dutch;  buno,  saxon;)  hilly 
plaint,  or  sandy  bills,  particularly  along  the  seu  shore.  This  name  it  also  given  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  narrow  seat,  bounded  by  the  coast  of  K'lit  on  the  W.  the  sand  banks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thame*  on  the  N.  and  by  tuo  extensve  sholes  called  the  "Goodwin- 
sands,"  on  the  E.  The  "  Downs"  is  a  noted  road  for  shipping,  extending  along  shore 
about  two  leagues*  between  two  head-lands,  respectively  called  the  North,  and  th« 
South,  Forelands.  The  town  of  Deal  stands  upon  the  sea-shore  nearly  opposite  the  centre 
of  this  anchorage;  which  although  partially  sheltered,  it  liable  to  be  much  affected  by 
particular  winds,  and- from  being  a  much  frequented  rendezvous  for  windbonnd  ship* 
ping  has  occasiouully  proved  the  sceue  of  terrible  disasters.  To  anchor  in  the  great  ot 
5.  Downs,  the  best  marks  are  to  bring  the  S.  Foreland  light  on  rite  8.  end  of  Old- stairs 
bay,  about  S.S.W.  Upper-Deal  mill,  (or  church)  and  Deal-ca*i!e  in  one  :  with  about 
ft  fathoms  water.  For  the  small  or  X.  Downs,  which  lie  %  miles  northward  from  the 
former,  being  Deal  mill  upon  Sandown  cattle  in  6  fathoms  water.  High  water  at  full 
and  change  d  lOh.  30m.  The  geographical  sites  of  remarkable  places  hereabouts 
are :  Deal  castle,  latitude  51°  13'  5*  N.  longitude  1°  S3'  59"  E.  Deal  upper-chapel  51* 
IS'  11*  N.  1°  W'  44"  E.  Deal  watch-home  (near  the  seashore)  51°  lO'si"  N.  1°  S3' 
40*  E.  South-ForeUnd  light-house,  51°  8'  »<?  N.  1°  t."2'  6*  E.  lUmsgate  Windmill, 
51*  19'  49*  N.  1°  «4/  20"  E.  Walmer  steeple  51°  15'  i*9*  N.  1*  JW  8"  E.  Saadowa 
tattle.  51°  14'  18*  N.  1°  J&  SST  E. 

f  Minister  orris  ingtniqur  largitor 
VemW  (Piasics:  Sat.  proU  ▼.  11.) 
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aome  english  thin  stuffs,  for  clothing  the  Spaniards  that  t  expected  to  find  there? 
and  enough  of  them,  as,  by  my  calculation,  might  comfortably  supply  them  for 
seven  years :  if  I  remember  right,  the  materials  I  carried  for  clothing  them,  with 
gloves,  hats,  shoes,  stockings,  and  alt  such  things  as  they  could  want  for  wearing, 
amounted  to  above  two  hundred  pounds,  including  some  beds,  bedding,  and 
household  stuff,  particularly  kitchen-utensils,  with  pots,  kettles,  pewter,  brass, 
&c.  and  near  a  hundred  pounds  more  in  iron-work,  nails,  tools  of  every  kind, 
staples,  hooks,  hinges,  and  every  necessary  thing  1  could  think  of.  I  carried  also 
a  hundred  spare  arms,  muskets,  and  fusils;  besides  some  pistols,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  shot  of  all  sizes,  three  or  four  tons  of  lead,  and  two  pieces  of  brass 
cannon ;  and  because  I  knew  not  what  time  and  what  e&tremities  I  was  pro- 
viding for,  I  carried  a  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  besides  swords,  cutlasses,  and 
the  iron  part  of  some  pikes  and  halbcrts :  so  that,  in  short,  we  had  a  large  maga- 
zine of  all  sorts  of  stores ;  mid  I  made  my  nephew  carry  two  small  quarter-deck 
guns  more  than  he  wanted  for  his  ship,  to  leave  behind,  if  there  was  occasion; 
that,  when  we  came  there,  we  might  build  a  fort,  and  man  it  against  all  sorts  of 
enemies :  and,  indeed,  I  at  first  thought  there  would  be  need  enough  for  ail,  and 
much  more,  if  we  hoped  to  maintain  our  possession  of  the  island ;  as  shall  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  that  story. 

I  had  not  such  bad  luck  in  this  voyage  as  I  had  been  used  to  meet  with ;  and 
therefore  shall  have  the  less  occasion  to  iuterrupt  the  reader,  who,  perhaps,  may 
be  impatient  to  hear  how  matters  weut  with  my  colony :  yet  some  odd  accidents, 
cross  winds,  and  bad  weather,  happened  on  this  first  setting  out,  which  made  the 
voyage  longer  than  I  expected  it  at  first:  and  I,  who  had  never  made  but  one 
voyage  in  which  I  might  be  said  to  come  back  again,  as  the  voyage  was  at  first 
designed,  viz.  my  first  voyage  to  Guinea,  began  to  think  the  same  ill  fate  attended 
me;  and  that  I  was  born  to  he  never  contented  with  being  on  shore,  und  yet  to 
be  always  unfortunate  at  sea. 

Contrary  winds  first  put  us  to  the  northward,  and  we  were  obliged  to  put  is 
at.Galway,*  in  Ireland,  where  we  lay  wind-bound  two  and  twenty  dtiys;  but  we 
had  this  satisfaction  with  the  disaster,  that  provisions  were  here  exceeding  cheap, 
and  in  the  utmost  plenty ;  so  that  while  we  lay  here,  we  never  touched  the  ship*s 
stores,  but  rather  added  to  them.  Here,  also,  1  took  in  several  live  hogs,  and 
two  cows,  with  their  calves  ;  which  I  resolved,  if  1  had  a  good  passage,  to  put 
on  shore  in  my  island  :  hut  we  found  occasion  to  dispose  otherwise  of  them. 

We  set  out  on  the  5th  of  February  from  Ireland,  and  had  a  very  fair  gale  of 
wind  for  some  days.  As  I  remember,  it  might  be  about  the  20th  of  February,  in 
the  evening  late,  when  the  mate,  having  the  watch,  came  into  the  round-house, 
and  told  us  he  saw  a  flash  of  fire,  and  heard  a  gun  fired  ;  and  while  he  was  telring 
us  of  it,  a  boy  came  in,  and  told  us  the  boatswain  heard  another.  This  made 
us  all  run  out  upon  the  quarter-deck,  where,  for  a  while*  we  heard  nothing;  bat 
in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  a  very  groat  light,  and  found  that  there  was  some  very 
terrible  fire  at  a  distauce :  immediately  we  had  recourse  to  our  reckonings  in 
which  we  all  agreed,  that  there  could  be  no  land  that  way  in  which  the  fire 
showed  itself,  no,  not  for  500  leagues,  for  it  nppenred  at  W.N. W.  Upon  this 
we  concluded  it  must  be  some  ship  on  fire  at  sen;  and  as,  by  our  hearing  the 
noise  of  guns  just  before,  we  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  far  off,  we  stood 

*  Galwiy  : — A  town  on  the  western  coast  ol  Ireland,  situated  near  the  N.  eastern  ex* 
trcmity  of  a  bay  bearing  the  name  name.  The  S.  isles  of  Arran  are  its  barrier  on  the  S. 
affording  intermediate  passages.  On  the  N.  coaat  of  this  bay  the  main-land  runs  out 
irregularly  far  to  the  W.  whereby  this  spacious  bay  is  well  sheltered  against  all  winds 
and  seas  bat  those  from  the  W.  to  which  it  i»  open.  However  this  inconvenience  is 
remedied  by  the  several  Ic^er  bays  or  the  sounds,  which  are  to  be  met  with  on  both 
coasts.  In  this  bay  the  time  of  high  water,  in  spring  tides,  is  at  three  o'clock.  The 
harbour  of  Galway  is  defended  against  hostile  insult  by  a  fort :  there  is  a  j;ood  trade 
carried  on  between  Galwey  and  foreipn  parti.  Tbo  town  (according  to  MaLUam's 
Naval  Gazetteer)  is  situated  in  latitude  53"  10'  N.  longitude  9°  607  W. 
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directly  towards  it,  and  were  presently  satisfied  we  should  discover  it; 
the  further  wc  soiled  the'grenter  the  light  appeared  ;  although  the  weather 
haay,  we  could  not  perceive  ant  things  but  the  light  for  a  while*  In  about  half 
jaii  hour's  sailing,  the  wiud  being  fair  for  us,  though  not  much  of  it,  and  the) 
weather  clearing  up  a  little,  we  could  plainly  discern  that  it  was  a  great  ship  osi 
tire,  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

(  was  most  scmihly  touched  with  this  disaster,  though  not  at  all  anpsaiiiud 
with  the  persons  engaged  in  it:  I  presently  recollected  my  former  circoosstancea, 
aud  in  what  condition  I  was  in,  when  taken  up  by  the  Portuguese  captain;  aad 
iiow  much  more  deplorable  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  creature*  lieloagiog  to 
that  ship  must  be,  if  they  had  no  other  ship  in  company  wtih  them.  Upon  tbia, 
I  immediately  ordered  that  five  guns  should  be  fired,  one  soon  after  another; 
that,  if  possible,  we  might  give  notice  to  them  that  there  was  help  far  them  at 
hand,  and  that  tliey  mtgli.  endeavour  to  save  themselves  in  their  boat;  for  though 
we  could  see  tin?  flames  of  the  ship,  yet  they,  it  being  night,  could  sea  nothing 
of  us. 

We  lay  by  some  time  upon  this,  only  driving  as  the  horning  ship  drove,  waiting 
for  day* light ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  to  our  great  terror,  though  me  bad  reason  to 
expect  it,  the  ship  blew  up  in  the  air ;  and  immediately,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  few 
minutes  all  the  fire  was  out.  that  is  to  say,  the  rest  of  the  slap  sunk.  This  was  a 
terrible,  and,  indeed,  an  afflicting  sight,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  men ;  who,  1 
condoefctd,  must  be  either  all  destroyed  in  the  ship,  or  be  in  the  utmost  distress 
in  their  boat,  iu  the  middle  of  the  ocean ;  which,  at  present,  by  reason  it  was 
dark,  I  could  not  see.  However,  to  direct  them  as  well  as  I  could,  I  ceased 
lights  to  be  hung  out  in  all  the  parts  of  the  ship  wliere  we  could,  and  which  we 
had  lanthorns  for,  and  kept  firing  guns  all  the  night  long ;  letting  them  know,  by 
this,  that  there  was  a  ship  not  far  off.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  wa 
discovered  the  ship's  boats  by  the  help  of  our  pcrspectire-glasses ;  found  there 
were  two  of  them,  both  thronged  with  people,  and  deep  in  the  water.  We  per- 
ceived they  rowed,  the  wind  being  against  them ;  that  they  saw  our  ship,  and  did 
their  utmost  to  make  us  see  them. 

We  immediately  spread  our  ancient,  to  let  them  know  tie  saw  them,  and  hong 
a  waft  out,  as  a  signal  for  them  to  come  on  hoard;  and  then  made  more  sail, 
standing  directly  to  them.  In  little  more  than  half  nn  hour,  we  came  up  with 
rhem ;  and,  in  a  word,  took  them  all  in,  bcingr.  no  less  than  sixty-four  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  for  there  were  a  great  many  passengers. 

Upon  the  whole,  wc  found  it  was  a  trench  merchant  ship  of  300  tons,*  homo- 

*  Ton:—- This  word  has  three  significations:  1.  a  liquid  measure  containing  4  hogs- 
heads or  gallons.  *2.  A  weight  equal  to  +.0cwtt  or  Y^40/A.  J.  A  denomination  whereby 
the  burthen  of  capacity  of  a  ship  is  estimated ;  in  which  latter  sense  it  is  employed  in 
the  text;  and  of  which,  a*  not  being  a  subject  fam:!iur  to  the  generality  of  readers  soma 
explanation  may  be  found  useful.  Virions  way*  for  determining  the  length  of  the 
ktclfor  tonnage,  a%  part  of  the  data  by  which  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  have 
been  adopted  at  different  periods.  Mr.  Wn  ljtt  m\s,  "  The  old  mode  of  calculating 
the  tonnage  of  men  of  wur  was,  by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  keel  by  the  eitresse 
breadth,  and  the  product  by  the  depth  in  bold,  and  then  dividing  by  96."  (Archaeo- 
''£**»  rol.  xi.) 

The  next  method  of  determining  the  length  of  the  led  for  tnmnge,  and  rule  for  casting 
it,  was  tbus  settled  by  the  Lords-Coiuniissioncrs  of  the  Admiralty,  m  the  year  1719:— 
On  a  straight  line  with  the  lower  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  trcct  a  perpendicular 
-or  square  hue  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  wing- transom,  at  the  after  part  of  the  plank,  and 
at  the  stem  to  the  fore  part  of  the  plank,  at  $  parts  of  the  height  of  the  wing-transom; 
the  length  between  the  said  perpendiculars  added  to  ^  of  the  extreme  breadUi  (ailowiug 
lor  the  stem  and  stern  potts  without  the  rabbets)  from  which  subtract  #  of  the  height 
♦of  the  » ing-transoro  for  the  rake  abaft,  and  also  \  of  the  main  breadth  for  the  rake  afore, 
leaves  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage :  which  multiply  by  the  breadth,  and  the  pro* 
duct  by  half  the  breadth,  and  divide  by  94,  gives  the  tonnage. 

Th»/iol  lowing  method  lor  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  uSips  of  war,  &c.  was  settled 
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ward-bound  from  Quebec/  in  the  river  of  Canada.    The  master  gave  tis  a  lo*n» 

■    ■  i  i  ■   i     i     i  ...  I.  

by  an  order  of  the  Navy-Board,  in  1781,  and  ii  now  iu  variably  adopted  in  the  naval 
service :— -The  length  to  be  taken  from  the  fore  part  of  the  stem  at  the  height  of  the 
upper  deck  to  the  aft  part  of  the  main-post  at  the  height  of  the  wing- transom.  In  three 
decked  ships,  the  length  to  be  taken  at  the  height  of  the  middle-deck  to  the  main-post 
at  the  wing-transom  j  from  the  length  thus  taken,  subtract  f  of  the  breadth  extreme  to 
the  plank  of  the  bottom  for  the  rake  forward,  and  2j  inches  for  every  foot  the  wing* 
transom  is  high  above  the  lower  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel  for  the  rake  abaft ;  the 
remainder  is  the  length  of  the  keel  for  %tounage.  But  cutters,  or  any  other  vessels, 
whose  posts  rake  more  than  2J  inches  in  a  foot,  they  are  to  be  taken  from  the  extreme 
fore  part  of  the  stem,  at  any  height  that  may  chance  to  be  to  the  back  of  the  main  post 
on  a  range  with  tbe  lower  pert  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  the  breadth  to  be  taken  from 
outside  to  outside  the  plank  or  thick-stuff  in  the  broadest  place,  either  above  or  below 
tbe  wale;  then  to  get  the  thick  ness  of  the  stuff  at  the  breadth,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
bottom$  whatever  the  thick-stuff  at  the  breadth  exceeds  tbe  thickness  of  tbe  plank  of 
the  bottom,  that  must  be  deducted  from  the  breadth  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  thick* 
stuff;  the  remainder  is  the  breadth  extreme ;  then  multiply  tbe  length  of  tbe  keel  for 
tonnage  hy  tbe  breadth  extreme,  and  the  product  by  the  batf-breadtli,  and  dividing 
the  whole  by  94,  the  quotient  will  be  the  tonnage. 

Barmen  of  a  74  gun  ship,  calculated  according  to  the  last-mentioned  rule. 

Ft.    In. 
Length  from  the  fore  side  of  the  stem,  at  the  height  of  the  upper-deck  ?  |  or    fi 
to  tbe  aft-side  of  the  main-post  at  the  height  of  the  wing-transom    J 

lef  the  extreme  breadth  is *9    9} 

The  height  of  tbe  wing-transom  is  28  feet  3  inches,  which  {    5  10$ 

produces  for  every  2J  inches     » }■ 

Total  35    8& 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage • 149  10 

Multiplied  by  the  extreme  breadth 49    8 

Product    7441     8.8" 
kfaltipled  by  half  the  extreme  breadth. ••• £4  10 

Divided  by  94 184802    9. 2*. 8'" 

Burthen  in  tons 1964    || 

The  method  of  fiuding  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  among  merchants  and  ship-owners,  it 
by  the  following  rule :— 'Multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  by  the  breadth  of  the  beam, 
and  that  product  by  half  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  and  divide  the  last  product  by  94, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  tbe  tonnage.    Example:  Suppose  the  ship's  keel  72  feet, 

72X24X12 
breadth  of  the  beam  24  feet,  then  — — — — —  =r  220.6. 

94 

The  tonnage  of  goods  is  sometimes  taken  by  weight,  and  sometimes  by  measurement. 
The  method  which  allows  most  is  allowed  to  a  vessel.  In  weight,  twenty  humored 
moke  one  ton*  but  by  measurement,  forty  cubic  feet  are  equal  to  one  ton.  All  car- 
riages, or  other  stores,  to  be  measured  by  tonnage,  are  taken  to  pieces,  and  packed  in 
the  best  manner  which  will  occupy  least  room  on  board  ship.  All  ordnance,  whether 
brass  or  iron,  is  taken  in  tonnape  by  its  actual  weight*  Musket-cartridges,  in  barrels  or 
boxes,  all  ammunition  in  boxes,  and  other  articles  of  great  weight,  are  taken  in  tonnage 
according  to  their  actual  weight.  There  are  few  subjects  which  require  more  inves- 
tsgatiou  than  the  tonnage  of  ships;  for  at  present  the  mode  of  finding  the  tonnage  of  a 
ship  is  so  replete  with  error,  that  a  new  method  is  required ;  and  it  would  be  worth  the 
attention  of  tbe  public  to  bestow  some  great  reward  on  tbe  person,  who  gave  the  simplest 

aud 

*  Quebec  :— (pronounced  kebec.}  A  large,  handsome  town  of  North-America, ! 
situated  ou  the  northern  shore  of  the  river  Saint-Lawrence,  and  the  metropolis  of  Canada. 
The  river  St.  Charles  flows  iuto  the  St.  Laurence  here,  on  tbe  E.  side  of  the  town. 
Quebec  is  about  112  leagues  distant  from  the  month  of  the  river,  or  its  opening  into  the 

gulp.    Jj 
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account  of  the  dibtres*  of  his  ship;  how  the  fire  began  in  the  steerage,  by  the 
uegtigeoce  of  the  steersman;  but  on  his  crying  oat  for  help,  was,  as  every  body 
thought,  entirely  put  out;  but  they  soon  found  that  some  sparks  of  the  first  fire 
had  gotten  into  some  port  of  the  ship  so  difficult  to  come  at,  that  they  could  not 
elfectnaiiy  quench  it;  and  afterwards  getting  in  between  the  timbers,  and  within 
the  ceiling  of  the  ship,  it  proceeded  into  the  hold,  and  mastered  all  the  skill  and 
all  the  application  they  were  able  to  exert. 

They  had  no  more  to  do  then,  but  ro  qet  into  their  boats,  which  to  their  great 
comfort,  were  pretty  large;  being  their  li>ng*boat,  and  a  great  shallop,  besides  a 
small  skiff,*  which  was  of  no  great  scr\icr  to  them,  other  than  to  get  some  fresh 
water  and  provisions  into  her,  after  they  had  secured  their  lives  from  the  fire* 
They  had,  jndecd,  small  hope  of  their  lives  by  getting  into  these  boats,  at  that 
distance  from  any  laud ;  only,  as  they  said  well,  that  they  were  escaped  from  the 
fire,  and  a  possibility  that  some  ship  might  happen  to  be  nt  sea,  and  might  take 
them  in.  TLey  had  sails,  oars,  and  a  compass  ;  and  were  preparing  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  back  to  Newfoundland^  the  wind  blowing  pretty  fair,  for  it 

and  best  method  of  calculating  fho  lonnnuc  of  diips  and  vessels  of  various  classes.  lc 
appears  froiu  the  general  const  ruction  of  merchant  ships  that  more  attention  is  paid 
to  evade  the  tax  on  tonnage*  than  to  their  sailing  well  with  the  wind  in  different  direc- 
tions; and  that  if  the  real  tonnage  of  ships  were  taken,  an  alteration  would^soon  be 
made  in  the  construction  for  the  better.  Men  of  war  have  lest  tonnage  than  they 
measure,  a*  appears  from  the  Victory  of  100  guns,  whose  supposed  tonnage,  by  the 
established  measurement,  is  £115  tons,  but  whose  actual  tonnage  is  only  found  to  be 
1839  tons.  The  Hindustan,  E  t&t-indianitin,  measures  1548  tons,  and  actually  caires 
1890}  »on 5,  which  makes  her  forger  than  the  Victory  by  51$  tons  freightage  (jfabaf 
6ftromclc, «».  M\.) 

gu'ph  of  Saiul  Laurence;  and  before  the  town  it  forms  a  natural  basin,  by  the  points 
of  land  on  rach  shore,  aud  of  an  island  in  the  river,  that  it  is  capable  of  containing  100 
?ail  ot  the  largest  sized  ships.  The  river  suddenly  contracts  its  breadth  immediately 
al»r«'ast  of  the  town;  which  contraction  it  is  said  gave  the  name  to  the  place:  Kibck 
in  the  langiiHi;e  of  the  indigenes  signifyinp,  to  shrink,  or  grow  narrow.  In  1535,  (May 
1!»irO  Jacqcfs  ('tRTiLa  sailed  from  France  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  North- 
America,  and  m  August  of  that  year  cuine  upon  the  i «Uuds of  Assumption  and  of  Orleans. 
In  1  .">*„'♦  (April  1<>iIi).1l\n  Francois  de  la  Kociik,  with  3  ships  and  £00  persons* 
>d:!«d  ironi  I  a-Kochcllr,  mid  landed  at  Quebec;  where  lie  erected  a  fort,  and  settled 
a  ctdouy.  Quebec  fill  to  the  Rti^JuJi  arms  alter  the  battle  of  Quebec,  won  hy  General 
Wolfe,  in  Ancust  1756.  And  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  1763 
(Fcluunry  10)  confirmed  to  Bniain  the  possession  of  Canadu;  which  has  ever  since 
remained  an  English  province.  The  geographical  site  o(  Quebec  is  in  latitude  46°  48' 
58"  N.  longitude  71*5'  29*  W.  according  to  the  Requisite  Tablet:  but  an  approved 
Irench  authority  (1808)  places  it  in  46°  47'  do"  N.  73°  Sir"  \V.  from  Paris.  High- water, 
full  and  change  ([  7h.  .HOra. 

#  Skiff.— (esqui/',  Fr.  tchiffo,  Iial.  sc&pha,  L  )  the  lesser  sort  of  ship's  boats.  See  note 
topics. 

f  N'k.w-found-i.akd  :— on  nland  on  the  E.  side  of  tlie  gulf  Saint-Lawrence,  of 
winch  it  ulimist  bars  the  entrance;  and  st  pa  ruled  from  the  mainland  of  Labrador  to 
the  N.  by  the  strait  of  Belle-i*lc,  which  is  about  the  same  width  as  that  between  Dover 
and  Caiai*.  li  lies  between  J 7°  and  53°  north  latitude,  and  is  a  mountainous,  barren 
country,  on  which  the  snow  lirs  for  five  months  in  the  year.  Its  native  inhabitants 
consist  of  only  a  few  families,  thinly-scattered,  who  shun  the  sight  of  the  european 
colonists,  and  whose  real  origin  is  problematical :  but  it  is  much  frequented  during  the 
Summer  by  Eskimaus  savages  from  the  continent.  The  principal  english establishment 
is  called  Saint- John,  with  a  few  subordinate  forts  and  fishing  stations:  but  this  colony* 
is  much  neglected  :  and  its  administration  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  government :  for  the 
governor  is  mvariublv  an  admiral  with  his  flag  flying  ;  whose  residence  on  the  islaod 
depends  on  naval  contingencies,  but  never  exceeds  one-third  of  the  year  ;  and  during 
the  remain  ma  portion  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  substitute  is  so  limited,  that  authority  mid 
justice  hi  i\   be  said  to  be  in  abeyance.     New-found-Jand  is  bett  known,  and  of  most 
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Mew  an  easy  gale  at  S.E.  by  E.    They  had  as  much  provisions  and  water,  as, 

with  sparing  it  so  as  to  be  next  door  to  stoning,  might  support  them  about  twelve 
days;  in  which*  if  they  hadoo  bad  weather,  nod  no  contiary  winds,  theoaptasa 
•aid  he  hoped  lie  might  get  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  might  perhaps 
Cake  some  fish,  to  sustain  fbem  till  they  might  go  on  shore.  But  there  were  to 
many  chances  against  them  in  all  these  cases,  such  as  storms,  to  overset  and 
founder  them;  rains  and  cold,  to  benumb  and  perish  their  limbs;  contrary  winds, 
to  keep  them  out  and  starve  them ;  that  it  must  have  been  next  to  miraculous  if 
they  bad  escaped. 

In  the  midst  of  their  consternation,  every  one  being  hopeless  and  ready  tin 
despair,  the  captain,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  me  they  were  on  a  sudden  sur* 
prised  with  the  joy  of  hearing  a  gun  fire,  and  after  that  four  more;  these  were  the 
five  guus  which  I  caused  to  be  fired  at  first  seeing  the  light.  This  revived  their 
hearts,  and  gave  them  the  notice,  which,  as  above,  I  desired  it  should,  viz*  that 
there  was  a  ship  at  hand  for  their  help.  It  was  upon  the  hearing  of  these  guns, 
that  they  took  down  their  masts  and  sails :  the  sound  coming  from  the  windward, 
they  resolved  to  lie  by  till  morning.  Some  time  after  this,  hearing  ifo  more  guns, 
they  fired  three  muskets,  one  a  considerable  while  after  another ;  but  these,  the 
wind  being  contrary,  we  never  heard. 

Some  time  after  that  again,  they  were  still  more  agreeably  surprised  with  seeing 
our  lights,  and  hearing  the  guns,  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  caused  to  be  fired  ell  the 
rest  of  the  night:  this  set  them  to  work  with  their  oars,  to  keep  their  bonts  a- head, 
at  least,  that  we  might  the  sooner  come  up  with  them;  and,  at  last,  to  their  ines* 
pressible  joy,  they  found  we  saw  them. 

It  in  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  several  gestures,  the  strange  ecstasies,  the 
variety  of  postures,  which  these  poor  delivered  people  ran  into,  to  express  the  joy 
of  their  souls  at  so  unexpected  a  deliverance.  Grief  and  fear  are  easily  described;, 
sighs,  tears,  groans,  and  a  very  few  motions  of  the  bead  and  hands,  make  up  the 
sum  of  its  variety ;  but  an  excess  of  joy,  a  surprise  of  joy,  has  a  thousand  extra- 
vagances in'  it:  there  were  some  in  tears,  some  raging  and  tearing  themselves,  as 
if  they  had  been  in  the  greatest  agonies  of  sorrow  ;  some  stark  raving,  and  down- 
right Junatic ;  some  ran  about  the  ship,  stamping  with  their  feet,  others  wringing 
their  hands;  some  were  dancing,  some  singing,  some  laughing,  and  more  crying; 
many  quite  dumb,  not  able  to  speak  a  word  ;  others  sick  and  vomiting ;  several 
swooning,  and  ready  to  faint ;  and  a  few  were  crossing  themselves,  and  giving 
God  thanks.  I  would  not  wrong  them  neither ;  there  might  be  many  that  were 
thankful* afterwards,  but  the  passion  was  too  strong  for  them  at  first,  and  they 
were  not  able  to  master  it:  they  were  thrown  into  ecstacies,  and  a  kind  ef 
frenzy  ;  and  it  was  but  a  very  few  (hut  were  composed  and  serious  in  their  joy. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  case  may  have  some  addition  to  it  from  the  particular  cir- 
cumstance of  that  nation  they  belonged  to ;  I  mean  the  French,  whose  temper  is 

value  to  the  enejish  by  its  famed  "  Hunks:"  a  vast  submarine  chain  of  mountains,  at  a 
depth  under  water  varying  from  15  to  60  fathoms  not  If  si  than  .'$30  miles  in  length, 
and  about  75  in  breadth;  frequented  by  wholes  offish,  particularly  cod,  in  numbers 
iuconceiveably  great ;  but  of  winch  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  although 
from  llin r  to  four  hundred  fishing  vessels  have  been  annually  freighted  therewith 
lor  two  centuries,  there  his  brcn  no  visible  decrease  of  the  plenty  usually  found. 
The  naturulist  Lf.uwenuovck  affirms  that  in  a  cod  tish  of  middling  size  there  have  been 
found  9384000  eggs.  The  following  is  the  result  of  an  actual  examination  made  on 
the  23rd  of  the  month  December  by  Mr.  Habmkb.  Weight  of  the  spawn,  12540 
grains.  Number  of  eggs  3686760.  Portion  of  spawn  weighed,  29  grains.  Number 
of  eggs  to  a  grain,  294.  In  1497,  two  ships  sailed  Irora  England  under  Sebastian 
C-tnoTO,  employed  by  King  Hbnry  VII.  to  discover  a  N.  W.  passage  toludia;  hi 
which  he  failed  :  but  he  discovered  New-found  land,  and  all  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the 
british  possessions  in  America.  The  settlement  of  Saint-John  is  in  47°  32'  44*  N.  52° 
35'  30"  W.  A  very  good  hydrographioal  chart  of  New-found-land  exists  in  tae  J&afMst 
tfrroniclct  vol.  vii. 
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I  therefore  told  the  Trench  captain  that  we  had  taken  them  a>p  in  their  distresav 
k  wms  true,  but  that  it  was  our  dutyto  do  so,  as  we  were  fellow  creatures ;  and 
we  would  desire  to  be  to  delivered,  if  we  were  in  the  like,  or  any  other  extremity; 
that  we  had  done  nothing  for  them  hot  what  we  believed  they  would  bare  dYua 
for  as,  if  we  bad  been  in  their  case,  and  they  in  ours ;  but  that  we  took  them  up 
tin  sare  them,  not  to  plunder  them ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  barbarous  thi.'.g  to> 
take  that  little  from  them  which  they  bad  saved  out  of  the  fire,  and  then  set  tbem 
•a  abort  and  leave  them ;  that  this  would  be  first  u»  sare  them  from  death,  and 
then  kill  tbem  ourselves;  sare  tbem  from  drowning,  and  abandon  them  to  starv- 
ing; and  therefore  I  would  not  let  the  least  thing  be  taken  from  them.  As  to 
setting  them  on  shore,  I  told  them,  indeed,  that  was  an  exceeding  difficulty  to  us, 
far  that  the  ship  was  bound  to  the  East-Indies ;  and  though  we  were  driven  oat 
•four  course  to  the  westward  a  very  great  wayy  and  perhaps  were  directed  by 
heaven  on  purpose  lor  their  deliverance,  yet  it  was. impossible  for  us  wilfully  to 
change  our  voyage  on  their  particular  account;  nor  could  my  nephew,  the  cap- 
tain, aaswer  it  to  the  freighters,  with  whom  he  wms  uuder  charter-party  to  pursue 
his  voyage  by  the  way  of  Brazil :  and  all  I  knew  we  could  do  for  them  was,  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  meeting  with  other  ships  homeward-bound  from  the 
West* Indies,  and  get  tbem  a  passage,  if  possible,  to  England  or  France. 

The  first  part  of  the  proposal  was  so  generous  and  kind,  they  could  not  but  be 
very  thankful  for  it ;  but  they  were  in  a  very  great  consternation,  especially  the 
passengers,  at  the  notion  of  being  carried  away  to  the  East-Indies :  they  then 
entreated  me,  that,  seeing  I  was  driven  so  far  to  the  westward  before  I  met  with 
them,  I  would  at  least  keep  on  the  same  course  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  it  was  probable  1  might  meet  with  some  ship  or  sloop  that  they  might  hire 
to  carry  them  back  to  Canada,  from  whence  they  came. 

I  thought  this  was  but  a  reasonable  request  on  their  part,  and  therefore  I  in- 
clined to  agree  to  it;  for,  indeed,  I  considered  that  to  carry  this  whole  company 
to  the  East-Indies,  would  not  only  be  an  intolerable  severity  upon  the  poor  people, 
but  would  be  ruining  our  whole  voyage,  by  devouring  all  our  provisions;  sol 
thought  it  no  breach  of  charter-party,  but  what  an  unforeseen  accident  made 
absolutely  necessary  to  us,  and  in  which  no  one  could  sny  we  were  to  blame ;  for 
the  laws  of  God  and  nature  would  bave  forbid  that  wo  should  refuse  to  take  op 
two  boats  full  of  people  in  such  a  distressed  condition  ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  as  well  respecting  ourselves  as  the  poor  people,  obliged  us  to  set  tbem  on 
shore  somewhere  or  other  for  their  deliverance;  so  I  consented  that  we  would 
carry  them  to  Newfoundland,  if  wind  and  weather  would  permit ;  and  if  not,  that 
1  would  carry  them  to  Martinico,*  in  the  West  Indies. 

poultry  derived  from  Hmdo'stan  through  the  medium  of  that  country  ;  but  which 
in  every  other,  (Turkey  itself  included )  bears  a  name  significant  of  its  indian  origin. 
—It  is  to  he  noted  that  tlie  nation  to  which  we  apply  the  appellation  in  the  text, 
style  llirmsrlvcs  csmanli,  ( or  Osraanians)  after  Os*tAV,tlie  founder  ol  their  reigning 
dynasty  ,  and  they  never  use  oar  term  among  themselves  (except  in  speaking  of 
the  asiatic  tribe  called  Turkman)  but  as  one  of  reproach,  i  quivulmt  to  barbarian, 
or  clown.  It  is  farther  to  be  noted  that  our  engli»h  pronunciation  of  the  word 
••  tnrl»."  is  victims;  for  it  ought  to  be  sonnded  like  toorh,  or  rather  trtcrki  the 
/Venc b  tare  being  exndly  right  in  sound.  Osraan  is  the  niratr,  which  probahjv  from  its 
first  reaching  us  through  an  Italian  or  Spanish  medium,  we  have  been  pleased  to 
tramform  into  "  Ottoman." 

*  Martivico: — an  island  situated  between  14°  and  15°  north  latitude,  and  about 
61*  wt  si  longitude  j  raiher  more  than  40  miles  N.  W.  from  Barbados  about  00  miles  in 
length,  and  halt  as  much  in  breadth.  The  inland  part  is  lull\  ;  from  whence  is  poured 
out  on  wery  side  a  number  of  useful  and  agreeable  streams  of  unter.  The  produce  of 
the  soil,  hesidi  s  the  eustomury  frtntsof  the  tropical  climates,  is  cotton,  mdigo,  pinger, 
coffee,  und  op< cihlly  *ugar.  Martinico  was  the  residence  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
freitch  inlands  in  the  euraibean  sea :  its  bays  and  harbours  arc  numerous,  safe,  and 
comruodioun,  and  so  well  fortified  that  they  used  to  bid  defiance  to  the  english  arms  m 
fcuse  <*f  war.    However,  it  fell  into  our  bunds  in  1762  but  given  up  at  the  peace  ol  Paris 
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'  The  wind  continued  fresh  easterly,  but  the  weather  pretty  good;  and  us  the 
tvindi  bad  continued  in  the  points  between  N.E.  and  S.E.  a  long  time,  we  missed 
several  opportonities  of  sendiog  them  to  France;  for  we  met  several  ships  bound 
to  Europe,  whereof  two  were  french,  frum  St.  Christopher's;*  but  they  had  been? 
90  long  beating  up  against  the  wind,  that  they  durst  take  in  no  passengers,  for 
fear  of  wanting  provisions  for  the  voyage,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  those  they 
should  take  in ;  so  we  were  obliged  tago  on.  It  was  about  a  week  after  this  that 
we  made  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland ;  where,  to  shorten  my  story,  we  put  all 
our  /ranch  people  on  board  a  bnrk,  which  they  hired  at  sea  there,  to  put  them 
on  shore,  and  afterwards  to  carry  them  to  France,  if  they  could  get  provisions  to 
victual  themselves  with.  When  I  say,  all  the  French  went  on  I  should  remember 
that  the  young  priest  I  spoke  of,  hen  ring  we  were  bound  to  the  East-Indies, 
desired  to  go  the  voyage  with  us,  and  to  be  set  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel  ;f  which  I  readily  agreed  to,  for  I  wonderfully  liked  the  man,  and  had 

ia  1769.  It  was  again  taken  in  179**»  bat  given  up  atthe  peace  of  Amiens  in  ISO*,  It 
was  lastly  taken  in  1809  and  finally  restored  to  the  french  monarchy  at  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris  on  50.  May,  1814.  The  geographical  site  of  Fortr 
royal,  the  principal  sea*port  of  Martinico  (for  which  the  editor  prefers  to  adopt  a 
french  authority)  is  in  latitude  14°  35'  5b"  N.  longitude  65°  29*  W.  from  Paris=61°  8* 
16"  from  Greenwich. 

#  SAiJtT-CaiusTOPHEH  :—  this  island  was  called  by  its  ancient  possessors  the 
Caraibes,  Lumuga,  (or**  Fertile  isle")  It  was  discovered  in  1493,  hy  CuaiSTOpntr. 
Colo*,  who  was  so  pleased  with  its  appearance  that  he  distinguished  it  by  his  own 
baptismal  name.  But,  it  was  neither  possessed  nor  planted  by  the  Spaniards.  It  has 
the  aonoer  of  seniority  among  our  colonies ;  and  is  in  troth  the  common  mother  of 
both  the  english  and  french  settlements  in  the  Caraibean  islands,  lu  the  number  of 
Chose  persons  who  accompanied  Captain  Rooia  North  on  a  voyage  to  Surinam, 
about  the  year  1619,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Warner,  who  theie  making  acquaintance  with 
Captain  Thomas  Pa  in  to*,  an  experienced  seaman,  the  latter  suggested  how  much 
easier  it  would  be  to  fix,  and  preserve,  a  colony  in  one  of  the  small  islands  abandoned  and 
neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  than  on  the  continent  where  the  latter  enjoyed  such 
ascendency  ;  and  he  particularly  pointed  oat  the  island  of  Saint  Christopher.  Faint  on 
dying,  Warner  returned  to  England  in  1620,  resolved  to  put  his  friend's  project  in' 
execution.  Accordingly  he  associated  himself  with  14  other  persons,  and  with  them 
took  his  passage  on  board  a  ship  bound  to  Virginia.  From  thence  he  and  his  compani- 
ons smiled  to  Saint-Christopher ;  where  they  landed  in  January  1623 ;  and  by  the  month 
of  September  following  had  raised  a  good  crop  of  tobacco ;  which  they  "purposed  to 
snake  their  staple  commodity.  The  first  actual  establishment  in  Barbadas  did  not  take 
place  until  the  latter  end  of  1624.  Two  years  after  Warnkr,  there  arrived  here  from 
V ranee  a  company  of  settlers  under  D'Ksnambuc,  who  it  is  admitted  did  not  leave 
France  till  16¥5 ;  and  these  being  hardy  veterans  were  received  by  the  English  as  an 
acceptable  reinforcement,  against  the  CaraVbs,  ot  whom  the  settlers  began  to  be  under 
some  apprehensions,  and  thns  a  joint-occupancy  took  place.  Of  the  two  leaders 
Warnkr,  patronised  hy  James  H%y,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  obtained  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  a  commission  as  governor  in  1626.  D'Esnambuc,  on  his  side,  met 
with  distinguished  encouragement  from  Richelieu,  the  minister  of  France.  A  treaty 
of  partition  was  signed  on  3  May  1637 :  it  comprehended  a  league  offensive  and 
defensive  whicb  however  proved  of  little  avail  against  a  Spanish  invasion  in  1629; 
After  this  and  various  other  vicissitudes  the  island  was  wholly  ceded  to  the  English 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1782  :  but  restored 
hi  1783  ;  and  has  since  remained  to  us.  Saint-Cbnstopher  offers  manifest  signs  of  the 
voteat lie  operations  of  nature.  Que  of  its  highest  rooontains  called  Moum>Mis*ryt 
.rising  5711  feet  lrom  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  an  etlinct  volcano.  The  plains  offer  the 
nchast  soil  lor  vegetation  of  any  in  the  West-Indies.  8000lbs.  of  sugar  has  been  raised 
from  a  single  acre  of  land.-  Cay  is  no  where  found,  except  at  a  considerable  height  in 
the  mountains.  The  geographical  site  of  the  centre  of  this  bland  ia  in  17*  lV  N.  6**Q 
4S7  y</  W.  Sami-Chrntopher's  island  is  vulgarly  called  among  cnplish  mariner* 
"Saint- Kilt's." 

f  Coromandel: — the  country  usually    called  Camatic  must  not  be  understood 
geographically  in  the  confuted    s?n»e  the  englitb  use  it.    The  territory  governed  by 
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my  good  reason,  at  will  appear  afterwards;  alio  four  of  the  seamen  entered 
theovtefves  oo  our  ship,  and  proved  very  useful  fellows.  From  henoa  we  directed 
aur  course  for  the  West* Indies,  steering  away  S.  and  S.  by  E.  for  about  twenty 
days  together,  sometimes  little  or  no  wind  at  nil;  when  we  met  with  another 
subject  for  our  humanity  to  work  upon,  almost  as  deplorable  as  that  before. 

It  was  m  the  latitude  of  97  deg.  5  rain.  N.  and  the  10th  day  of  March  1694*6, 
when  we  spied  a  sail,  our  course  S.E.  by  S.  we  soon  perceived  it  was  a  large  tea* 
ail,  and  that  she  bore  up  to  us,  butcooldnot  at  first  know  what  to  make  of  her,  tsH 
after  coming  a  little  nearer,  we  found  she  had  lost  her  asain  topnnast  foremast,  and 
bowsprit ;  and  presently  she  fired  a  gun,  as  a  signal  of  distress :  the  weather  wns 
pretty  good,  wind  at  N.N.W.  a  fresh  gale,  and  we  soon  came  to  speak  with  her. 
We  found  her  a  ship  of  Bristol,  bound  home  from  Barbados,  but  had  been  blown 
out  of  the  road  at  Barbados  a  few  days  before  she  was  ready  to  sail,  by  a  terrible 
hurricane,  while  the  captain  and  chief  mate  were  both  gone  on  shore ;  so  that, 
besides  the  terror  of  the  storm,  they  were  in  an  indifterent  case  for  good  artists  to 
bring  the  ship  home.  They  had  been  already  nine  weeks  at  sea,  and  bad  met 
with  another  terrible  storm,  after  the  hurricane  was  over,  which  had  blown  them 
quite  out  of  their  knowledge  to  the  westward,  in  which  they  lost  their  masts,  as 
above.  They  told  us  they  expected  to  hare  seen  the  Bahama*  islands,  but  were 
then  driven  away  again  to  the  south-east,  by  a  strong  gale  of  wind  at  N.N.W. 
the  same\hat  blew  now ;  and  having  no  sails  to  work  the  ship  with  but  a  main* 
course,  and  a  kind  of  square-sail  upon  a  jury  fore-mast,  which  they  had  set  up, 
they  could  not  lie  near  the  wind,  but  were  endeavouring  to  stand  away  for  the 


But  that  which  was  worst  of  all  was,  that  they  were  almost  starved  for  want 
of  provisions,  besides  ihe  fatigues  they  had  undergone:  their  bread  an/I  flesh 
were  quite  gone;  they  had  not  one  ounce  left  in  the  ship,  and  had  none  for  eleven 
days.  The  only  relief  they  had  was,  their  water  was  not  all  spent,  and  they  had 
about  half  a  barrel  of  flour  left ;  they  had  sugar  enough ;  some  succades,  or  sweet* 
meats,  they  had  at  first,  but  these  were  devoured ;  and  they  had  seveu  casks  of 
rum. 


the  AWo6,  MonAMMfcD-AAt.i-KHAAH.u  onK  a  part  of  the  Ceroatic  proper ;  and  »hould 
be  distinguished  as  the  CaritatQC*  panyttn  gautZZ"  carnaiac  below  the  passes;"  which 
term  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  nawob'a  country  by  the  "  moors"  (a  not  her  improper 
appellation,  see  page  16.)  For  the  Marhattas  denominate  the  whole  Sooba  (or  principali- 
ty) of  Arcot,  dmviH-tii  while  the  Malabar*,  natives  of  the  country  call  it  suraw«*if/«a?, 
whence  our  other  corruption,  Coroinandcl ;  in  w  hich  case  the  C  ought  not  be  articula- 
ted as  K»  but  as  C.  or  Z  Some  orientalists  prefer  the  etymology  of  chalamundmtumsz 
u  laud  of  victory."  A  portion  of  the  same  country,  comprising  Arcot,  is  risiasd 
tondm-mMndtlum  but  our  A'orotaandel  is  decidedly  improper. 

*  Bahama  :— the  name  commonly  applied  by  the  enghsh,    to  that  cluster  of  stands, 
and  reefs  of  rock  and  sand*  which  stretch  in  a"  N.  Westerly  direction  for  the  space  ef 
near  900  leagues,  from  the  northern  coast  of  Hcspaniola  towards  that  of  Florida  on  the- 
continent.     Whether    the    appellation  "  Bahama,"  be  of    vernacular  origin,  (aa  is 
commonly  supposed)  is  a  question  the  editor  cannot  answer  ;  neither  does  it  require  in 
this  place  a  very  anxious  investigation :  the  whole  group  is  called  by  th«  Spasuarns 
"Lucayes."  But  these  Ules  have  deservedly  a  claim  to  particular  notice  for  it  was  one  of 
them  that  bad  the  honour  of  receiving  a  voyager,  conducting  an  enterprise  the  most 
bold  and  magnificent  in  design*  and  the  roost  important  in  its  consequences,  of  an/ 
national  adveuiure  undertaken  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  the  present  bean 
CaaiiTOPuea  CpLojf,  first  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  island  called  by  its; 
natives  Guanahaani ;  by  its  curopeaa  discoverer  San-Salvador ;  and  hy  cnglish  sailor* 
**  Cat  island  ;*  the  latter  of  which  appellations  certainly  deserves  to  be  blotted  from 
every  map.    A  picturesque  view  of  this  merooraMe  islet  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jftafcti 
€frrenicfc»  vol.  siv :  as  is  one  of  a  remarkable  portion  of  Abaco,  (another  of  the  Baha- 
ma n\i%)  m  vol.  is.    The  particular  subject  of  this  latter  is  called  by  eaalish  sailors 
the  «£  Hole  in  the  wall"  (or  rock);  by  the  Spanish,  U  Detamccida.    l>e  j£\.  £.  also 
contains  some  authentic  and  valuable  hydro-graphic  notices  concerning  thstc  waters  m 
vol.  xxxi,  pp,  338,  ct  am. 
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Thar*  im  a  youth  and  few  mother,  and  a  maid«servant,  on  board,  who  wart 
foing  passengers,  aod  thinking  tho  ship  was  ready  to  tail,  unhappily  came  on 
hoard  the  evening  before  the  hurricane  began;  and  having  no  provisions  of  their 
own  left,  they  were  in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  the  rest :  for  the  seameji 
being  reduced  to  such  an  extreme  necessity  themselves,  had  no  compassion,  we 
may  be  sure,  for  the  poor  passengers ;  and  they  were,  indeed,  in  a  condition,  thai 
their  misery  is  verv  hard  to  describe.  I  had,  perhaps,  not  knowu  this  part,  if  my 
curiosity  bad  not  led  me  (the  weather  being  fair,  and  toe  wind  abated)  to  no  a* 
board  the  ship.  The  second  mate,  who,  upon  this  occasion,  oommanded  the 
ship,  had  been  on  board  ear  ship,  and  he  told  me,  indeed,  they  had  three  pessea* 
■era  in  the  great  cabin,  that  were  in  a  deplorable  condition :  nay,  says  be,  t 
believe  tfaer  are  dead,  for  1  have  heard  nothing  of  them  for  above  two  days ;  and 
I  wes  afraid  to  iaonire  after  them,  said  lie,  for  I  had  nothing  to  relieve  them  with* 

We  immediately  applied  ourselves  to  give  them  what  relief  we  could  spare; 
and,  indeed,  1  had  so  far  over-ruled  things  with  my  nephew,  that  I  would  have 
victualled  them,  though  we  had  gone  away  to  Virginia,*  or  any  other  part  of  the 
coast  of  America,  to  have  supplied  ourselves;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  that* 
But  now  they  were  in  a  new  danger ;  for  they  were  afraid  of  eating  too  much 
even  of  that  little  we  gave  them.  The  mate  or  commaader  brought  sit  men 
with  him  m  his  boat ;  but  these  poor  wretches  looked  like  skeletons,  and  were  ea 
weak,  that  they  could  hardly  sit  to  their  oars.  The  mate  himself  was  very  ill* 
and  half  starved;  for  be  declared  he  had  reserved  nothing  from  the  men,  and 
went  share  and  share  alike  with  them  in  every  bit  tbey  eat. 

I  cautioned  him  to  eat  sparingly,  but  set  meat  before  him  immediately ;  and 
he  had  not  eaten  three  mouthfuls  before  he  began  to  be  sick,  and  out  of  order? 
so  he  stopped  a  while,  and  our  surgeon  mixed  him  up  something  with  some  ^roch, 
which  he  said  would  be  to  him  both  food  and  physic ;  and  after  he  had  taken  fa, 
he  grew  better.  In  the  mean  time,  I  forgot  not  the  men  ;  I  ordered  victuale  to 
he  given  them ;  and  the  poor  creatures  rather  devoured  than  eat  it ;  tbey  were 
so  exceeding  hungry,  that  they  were  in  a  kind  ravenous,  and  had  no  command  of 
themselves ;  and  two  of  tliem  ate  with  so  much  greediness,  that  tbey  were  ia 
danger  of  their  lives  the  next  morning. 

The  sight  of  these  people's  distress  was  very  moving  to  me,  and  brought  to 
Band  what  I  liad  a  terrible  prospect  of  at  my  first  coming  on  shore  in  mv  island, 
where  I  had  never  the  least  mouthful  of  food,  or  any  prospect  of  procuring  any ; 
besides  the  hourly  apprehensions  I  had  of  being  made  the  food  of  other  crwu 

*  '  .  ■  » 

•  Viae  in i  a  :— one  of  the  united  states  of  North-America,  which  rebelled  against 
their  mother-country,  England,  in  1776  (4  July*)  Its  extent  and  situation  is  about  446 
aules  in  length  between  76°  and  85°  VV.  longitude ;  and  about  £24  in  breadth  between 
36*  and  40°  N.  latitude ;  it  is  contiguous  to  Pensylvania,  Maryland,  North-Carolina, 
sad  Kentucky :  and  its  hydrographical  boundaries  are,  the  auantic  ocean  on  the  E. 
sad  the  river  Ohio  on  the  W.  It  is  the  first  country  we  planted  on  that  continent,  our 
right  thereto  being  derived  from  the  discoveries  of  Caboto  (Cabot),  in  1497.  Oa 
lite  April  1584,  F«ilip  Am  a  das  and  Abthob  Baklow  sailed  from  England  in  two 
berks,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  returned  the  month  of  September  fallowing. 
Sic  Richabd  Gbei.n  vil  with  7  ships  sailed  in  June  1585,  and  colonised  the  island  of 
Wakoken,  in  Virginia  ;  thi»  colony  however  was  withdrawn  by  Sir  Francis  Dbaeb,  oa 
his  return  from  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  plantations.  In  1587,  Sir  Walteb 
Ralsxgh  sailed  from  England  with  three  vessels,  and  settled  a  colony  on  the  island 
Roanoak,  Riving  the  name  "  Virginia,"  to  that  and  the  adjacent  district  jn  honour  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  the  unpromising  possession  of  this  country  was  not  finally 
assured  until  its  government  was  undertaken  and  roost  skilfully  exercised  by  the 
lord  Di  La  Warh  towards  the  close  of  the  16  century.  It  was  from  hence  that  tobac- 
co was  firrt  imported  to  this  country.  (See  pages  56  and  2*1  of  this  edition.)— 
"  Nouvlles.  Since  tobacco  brought  into  England  by  Sir  Walt  in  Ralbiohb  99  years, 
the  customc  whert-of  now,  (I68t)  is  the  greatest  af  all  others."  (Avbuey.   JsArnsJ. 
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teres.  BuHrihthe  wliile  the  mate  was  thus  relating  to  me  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  ship's  company,  I  could  not  put  out  of  iny  thought  the  story  lie 
had  told  me  of  die  three  poor  creatures  in  the  great 'cabin,  viz*  the  mother,  her 
son,  and  the  maid-servant,  whom  he  liad  heard  nothing  of  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  whom,  he  seemed  to  confess,  they  had  wholly  neglected,  their  own  extra**** 
ties  being  so  great :  by  which  I  understood,  that  they  had  really  given  them  uo 
food  at  all,  and  that  therefore  they  must  be  perished,  and  be  aB  lying  dead, 
perhaps,  on  the  floor  or  deck  of  the  cabin. 

As  I  therefore  kept  the  mate,  whom  we  tlien  called  captain,  on  board  with 
his  men,  to  refresh  them,  so  1  also  forgot  not  the  starving  crew  that  were  left  on 
board,  but  ordered  my  own  boat  to  go  on  board  tbc  ship,  and,  with  my  mate 
sad  twelve  men,  to  carry  them  a  sack  of  bread,  and  four  or  6ve  pieces  of  beef 
to  boil  Our  surgeon  charged  the  men  to  cause  the  meat  to  be  boiled  while 
Cbey  stayed,  and  to  keep  guard  in  the  cook-room,  to  prevent  the  men  taking 
it  to  eat  raw,  or  taking  it  out  of  the  pot  before  it  was  well  boiled,  and  then  to 
give  every  man  but  a  very  little  at  a  time ;  and  by  this  caution  he  preserved  the 
men,  who  would  otherwise  have  killed  themselves  with  that  very  food  that  was 
given  them  on  purpose  to  save  their  live*. 

At  the  same  time,  1  ordered  the  mate  to  go  into  the  great  cabin,  and  see 
what  condition  the  poor  passengers  were  in  ;  and  if  they  were  alive,  to  comfort 
them,  and  give  them  what  refreshment  was  proper  :  and  the  surgeon  gave  him  a 
large  pitcher,  with  some  of  the  prepared  broth  which  lie  had  given  to  the  mate 
that  was  on  board,  and  which  he  did  not  question  would  restore  tliem  gradually. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this ;  but,  us  I  snid  above,  having  a  great. mind  to 
See  the /scene  of  misery  which  1  knew  the  ship  itself  would  present  me  with, 
in  a  more  lively  manner  than  I  could  hare  it  by  report,  1  took  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  as  we  now  called  him,  with  me,  and  went  myself,  a  little  after,  in 
their  boat. 

I  found  the  poor  men  on  board  almost  in  a  tumult,  to  get  the  victuals  out  of 
the  boiler  before  it  was  ready  ;  but  my  mate  observed  his  orders,  and  kept  a 
good  guard  at  the  cook-room  door ;  and  the  man  lie  placed  there,  after  using  all 
possible  persuasion  to  liarc  patience,  kept  ihcm  off  by  force:  however,  he 
caused  some  biscuit-cakes  to  be  dipped  iu  the  pot,  and  softened  with  the  liquor 
ef  the  meat,  which  they  call  "  brew  is,"  and  gave  them  every  one  some,  to  stay 
their  stomachs,  and  told  them  it  was  for  their  own  safety  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  them  but  little  at  a  time.  But  it  wa»  all  in  vain  ;  and  had  I  not  conic  on 
board,  and  tht-ir  own  commander  and  officers  with  mc,  and  with  good  words, 
and  some  threats  also  of  giving  them  no  more,  I  believe  they  would  have  brpken 
into  the  cook-room  by  force,  and  ha\e  torn  the  meat  out  of  the  furnace;  for  words 
are  indeed  of  very  sinall  fotce  to  a  hungry  belly :  however,  tve  pacified  them, 
and  fed  them  gradually  and  cautiously  for  the  first,  and  the  iiest  time  gave 
them  more,  and  at  last  filled  their  bellies,  and  the  men  did  well  euou«h.  , 
. .  But  the  misery  of  the  poor  passengers  iu  the  cabin  wris  of  another  nature,*  and 
far  beyond  U«e  rest;  for  as,  first,  the  ship's  company  had  so  little  for  themselves* 
it  was  but  too  true  that  the?  had  at  Hrst  kept  them  very  low,  and  at  last 
totally  neglected  them  ;  so  that  for  six  or  seven  days  it  might  be  said  they  Had 
really' no  fond  at  all,  and  for  several  days  before  very  little.  The  poor  mother, 
who,  as  the  men  retorted,  was  a  woman  of  ser.ee  and  good  breeding,  had  spared 
all  sIk;  could  so  affectionately  for  her  son,  that  at  last  she  entirely  sunk  under 
it;  and  when  the  mate  of  our  ship  went  in,  she  «it  upon  the  floor  or  deck, 
With  her  back  up  against  the  sides,  between  two  chairs,  which  were  lashed  fast, 
and  her  head  sunk  between  her  shoulders  like  a  corpse,  though  not  quite  dead. 
My  mute  said  all  he  could  to  revive  and  encourage  her,  and  with  a  spoon  put 
some  broth  into  her  mouth.  She  opened  her  lips,  and  lifted  up  one  hand,  but 
could  not  speak ;  yet  she  understood  what  he  said,  and  marie  signs  to  him, 
iu  lima  ting  that  it  was  too  late  for  her,  but  pointed  to  her  child,  as  if  she  would 
have  said  they  should  tukc  care  of  him.    However,  the  mate,  who  was  exceed- 
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iiigly  moved  with  the  sight,  endeavoured  to  get  some  of  the  broth  into  her  mouth, 
and,  as  he  said,  got  two  or  three  spoon-fuls  down  ;  though  1  questi.m  whether 
He  could  be  sure  of  it  or  not :  but  it  was  too  late,  and  she  died  the  same  night. 
The  youth,  who  was  preserved  at  the  price  of  his  most  affectionate  mother's 
life,  was  not  so  far  gone  ;  yet  lie  hiy  in  a  cabiu  bed,  as  one  stretched  out,  with 
Iiardiy  any  life  left  in  him.  He  had  a  piece  of  an  old  glove  in  his  mouth,  having 
eaten  up  the  rest  of  it  r  however,  being  young,  and  having  more  strength  than 
his  mother,  the  mate  got  something  down  his  throat,  and  he  began  sensibly  to 
revive;  though  by  giving  him,  some  time  after,  but  two  or  three  spoon-fuls  extra- 
ordinary,  he  was  very  sick,  and  brought  it  up  again.  But  the  next  care 
was  the  poor  maid  :  she  lay  nil  along  upon  the  deck,  hard  by  her  mis- 
tress, and  just  like  one  that  had  fallen  down  with  an  apoplexy,  and  struggled 
for  life.  Her  limbs  were  distorted  ;  one  of  ber  hands  was  clasped  round 
the  frame  of  a  chair,  and  she  griped  it  so  hard,  that  we  could  not  easily 
make  her  let  it  go :  her  other  arm  lay  over  her  head,  and  her  feet  lay  both 
together,  set  fast  against  the  frame  of  the  cabin  table;  in  short,  she  lay  just  like 
one  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  yet  she  was  alive  too.  The  poor  creature  was 
not  only  starved  wiih  hunger,  and  terrified  with  the  thoughts  uf  death,  but,  as 
the  raeo  told  us  afterwards,  was  broken-hearted  for  her  mistress,  whom  she  saw 
dying  for  two  or  three  days  before,  and  whom  she  loved  most  tenderly.  We 
knew  not  what  to  da  with  this  poor  girl ;  for  when  our  surgeon,  who  was  a  man 
of  very  great  knowledge  and  experience,  had,  with  great  application,  recovered 
her  as  to  life,  he  had  her  upon  his  hands  as  to  her  senses ;  fur  she  was  little  less 
than  distracted  for  a  considerable  time  after,  as  shall  appear  presently. 

Whoever  shall  read  these  memorandums  must  be  desired  to  consider,  that 
visits  at  sea  are  not  like  a  journey  into  the  country,  where  sometimes  people  stay 
a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  a  place ;  our  business  was  to  relieve  this  distressed 
ship's  crew,  but  not  lie  by  for  them  ;  and  though  they  were  willing  to  steer  the 
same  course  with  us  for  some  days,  yet  we  could  carry  no  sail  to  keep  pace  with 
a  ship  that  had  no  masts  :  however,  as  their  captain  begged  of  us  to  help  him  to 
setup  a  main- topmast,  and  a  kind  of  a  tojy-mast  to  his  tury  foremast,  we  did,  as 
it  were,  lie  by  him  for  three  or  four  days  ;  and  then  having  given  him  five  barrels 
of  beef,  a  barrel  of  pork,  two  hogsheads  of  biscuit,  and  a  proportion  of  j»eas, 
flour,  and  what  other  things  we  could  spare;  and  taking  three  casks  of  sugar, 
some  rum,  and  .some  pieces-of -eight  from  ihem  for  satisfaction,  we  left  them  ; 
taking  on  board  with  us,  at  their  own  earnest  request,  the  youth  and  the  maid, 
and  all  their  goods. 

The  young  lad  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  a  pretty,  well-bred,  modest 
and  seusible  youth,  greatly  dejected  with  the  loss  of  his  mother,  and,  who,  as  it 
seems,  had  lost  his  father  but  a  few  mouths  he  tore,  at  Barbados  :  he  begged  of  the 
surgeon  to  speak  to  me  to  take  him  out  of  the  ship  ;  for  he  said  the  cruel  fellows 
had  murdered  his  mother :  and,  indeed,  so  they  had,  that  is  to  say,  passively ; 
for  they  might  have  spared  a  small  sustenance  to  the  poor  helpless  widow,  (hat 
might  have  preserved  her  life,  though  it  had  been  but  just  enough  to  keep  her 
alive :  but  hunger  knows  no  friend,  no  relation,  no  justice,  no  right ;  and  there- 
fore is  remorseless,  and  capable  of  no  compassion. 

The  surgeon  told  him  how  far  we  were  going,  and  that  it  would  carry  him 
away  from  all  his  friends,  and  put  him  perhaps  in  as  bad  circumstances  utmost 
as  those  we  found  him  in,  that  is  to  say,  starving  in  the  world.  He  said  it  mat- 
tered not  whither  he  went,  if  he  was  but  delivered  from  the  terrible  crew  thut, 
he  was  anion;:;  that  the  captain  (by  which  he  meant  me,  for  he  could  know 
nothing  of  my  nephew)  had  saved  his  life,  and  he  was  sure  would  not  hurt  him; 
and  as  for  the  maid,  he  was  sure,  if  she  came  to  herself,  she  would  be  very 
thankful  for  it,  let  us  carry  them  where  we  would.  The  surgeon  represented 
the  case  so  affectionately  to  me,  that  1  yielded,  and  we  took  them  both  on  board 
with  all  their  goods,  except  eleven  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which  could  not  bo 
removed  or  come  at;  and  as  the  youth  hud  a  bill  of  lading  for  them,  1  ma**'*  ,;» 
commander  sign  a  writing,  obliging  himself  to  go,  us  toon  as  he  came  f  %  .  .' 
Bobiiurori  £ru*oc.  S 
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no  notion  of  its  being  me  that  was  come,  till  I  spoke  to  him.  Scnhor*  mid  I, 
(in  Portuguese)  do  you  not  know  me?  At  which  he  spoke  not  a  word,  bat  giving 
his  musket  to  the  man  that  was  witli  him,  threw  his  arms  abroad,  saying  meinj 
thing  in  Spanish  that  I  did  not  perfectly  hear,  came  forward  and  embraced  me; 
telling  me  he  was  inexcusable  not  to  know  that  face  again,  that  be  had  once 
•ecu  as  if  an  angel  from  heaven  sent  to  save  his  life :  he  said  abundance  of  very 
handsome  things,  as  a  well-bred  Spaniard  always  knows  how,  and  then  beckoning 
to  the  person  that  attended  hira,  bade  him  go  and  call  out  his  comrades.  lie 
then  asked  roe  if  I  would  walk  to  my  old  habitation,  where  he  would  give  me 
possession  of  my  own  house  again,  and  where  I  should  sec  they  had  made  but 
mean  improvements:  so  I  walked  along  with  him;  but, alas!  I  could  no  more 
find  the  place  again  than  if  I  had  never  been  there;  for  they  had  planted  so  many 
trees,  and  placed  them  in  such  a  posture,  so  thick  and  close  to  one  another,  and 
in  ten  years  time  they  were  grown  so  big,  that,  in  short,  the  place  was  inaressible, 
except  by  such  windings  and  blind  ways  as  they  themselves  only,  who  made 
them,  could  fiud. 

I  asked  them  what  put  them  upon  all  these  fortifications:  he  told  me  I  would 
'  say  there  was  need  enough  of  it,  when  they  had  given  me  an  account  how  they 
had  passed  their  time  since  their  arriving  in  the  island,  especially  after  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  find  that  I  was  gone.  He  told  me  he  could  not  hut  have  some 
satisfaction  in  my  good  fortune,  when  he  heard  that  I  was  gone  in  a  good  ship, 
end  to  my  satisfaction ;  and  that  he  had  nften-times  a  strong  persuasion  that,  one 
time  or  other,  he  should  see  me  again :  but  nothing  that  ever  befell  him  in  his 
life,  he  said,  was  so  surprising  and  afflicting  to  him  at  first,  as  the  disappoint* 
ment  he  was  under  wheu  he  came  back  to  the  upland  and  found  I  was  not  there. 
As  to  the  three  barbarians  (so  he  called  them)  that  were  left  behind,  and  of 
whom,  he  said,  he  had  a  long  story  to  tell  me,  the  Spaniards  all  thought  them* 
selves  much  better  among  the  savages,  only  that  their  number  was  so  small :  and, 
says  be,  had  they  been  strong  enough,  we  had  been  all  long  ago  in  purgatory  ;f 

•  SsNRoa:— -A  philological  explanation  of  this  word  has  Keen  given  at  page  33:  bat 
as  its  recurrence  differently  spelt  mny  puzzle  the  young  reader,  it  is  thought  right  bare 
lo  repeat  that  nh,  in  the  Portuguese  language  has  the  same  power  as  the  Spanish"* or  mi. 
In  addition  to  the  present  explanation  calculated  aW  the  younger  readers  of  this  volume, 
it  is  conceived  that  a  cursory  view  ot  the  correspondence  between  these  two  kindred 
tongues  may  not  be  totally  unacceptable  even  to  its  elder  ones:  therefore  the  Editor  sab* 
joins  the  following  conspectus  o\  thai  fumihui  form  of  prayer  called  the  Pater-waster;  afford* 
ing  a  convenient  parallel  comparison  ot  the  lauguagc*  of  Cervantks  andofCAMos.Tis. 


Portuguese. 
Padre  notto,  que  est  as  not  cent,  tancti- 
Jicado  seio  o  tu  name :  venha  a  not  tun  regno: 
stia  J  tit  a  a  tua  totade,  atti  not  ceo*,  r+me 
na  terra :  O  pao  nouo  de  ctdidia,  dano  lo 
oci  nest  i-0  dia:  e  pet  do.?  not  as  nottnt  d  ed- 
it as,  como  not  doamot  a  ot  nottot  devedora  : 
nao  not  dexct  cahirom  tentacao%  mas  perlibra) 
not  do  tnal.     Amen. 


Spanish. 

Padre  nuettro,  que  eUat  en  cl  citlo,  suncti- 
fieado  te  el  tu  uombre;  renga  a  uos  cl  tn 
reyno;  hogatte  tu  voluntad,  atti  en  la  tkrra 
amo  en  el  cielo:  el  pan  nuestro  de  cad  a  dia 
not  da  oy ;  y  perdona  not  itiuitr^ts  deudat, 
atti  como  not  otrot  perdonamot  a  n nest  rat 
deudoret ;  no  not  dexes  cair  cm  la  'erif  .u*j:>n, 
mat  libra  not  de  mat;  por-qne  tuo  c*  el  reyno, 
y  la  potencia  y  la  gloria t  per  lot  tight.  Amen. 

See,  Mithridatet  or  a  general  histmy  tj'ltwguaget  with  the  Lordtt  prayer  at  a  specimen 
in  nearly  500  langnagtt  and  dialects:  bv  Professor  Ad  flung  ;  and  continued  by  Prr»* 
lessor  Yatfr.  (Beilin  ;  1806 — 181-.'.)  A  book  of  which  some  parts  are  filled  by  un- 
necessary hypotheses,  and  tedious  d<  (nils,  with  an  occasional  display  of  that  inflated 
insipidity  of  style,  which  too  often  assumes,  in  the  writings  of  modern  Germans,  the 
piste  ot  dignified  Mimplicn  v  ;  hut  which  at  the  same  time  is  characterised  by  the  solid 
accumulation  of  knowledge,  and  is  equally  interesting  to  the  critical  scholar,  the  meta- 
physician, and  the  historian. 

f  Pusoatoby:-— (pto^atoWwwi, latin;  ;iir^nfotre,french.)  Au  imaginary  place  of  pnr- 
gation  tor  the  souls  of  men,  according  to  the  creed  of  the  romish  church,  where  they  are  to 
be  purified  before  they  are  admitted  into  the  state  of  perfectand  eternal  bliss  That  inter- 
auedjary  slate  of  the  tool  during  the  interval  of  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  death 
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and  with  that  he  crowd  himself  on  the.  breast.  But,  Sir,  says  he,  I  hope  700 
will  not  he  displeased  when  T  shall  tell  you,  how,  forced  bv  necessity,  we  were 
obliged,  for  our  own  preservation,  to  disarm  them,  and  mafic  them  our  subject*, 
who  would  not  be  content  with  being  moderately  our  masters,  but  would  be  our 
murderers.  I  answered,  I  was  heartily  afraid  of  it,  when  I  left  them  there,  and 
nothing  troubled  me  at  my  parting  from  the  island  but  that  they  were  not  come 
back,  that  F  might  have  put  them  in  possession  of  every  thing  first,  and  left  the 
others  in  a  state  of  subjection,  as  they  deserved ;  but  if  they  had  reduced  them 
to  it,  I  was  very  glad,  and  should  be  very  far  from  finding  any  fault  with  it:  for 
I  knew  they  were  a  parcel  of  refractory,  ungoverned  villnius,  and  were  fit  for 
any  manner  of  mischief. 

While  I  was  saying  this*  the  man  came  whom  he  had  sent  back,  and  with  him 
eleven  men  more.  In  the  dress  they  were  in,  it  was  impossible  to  guess  what 
nation  they  were  of;  but  he  made  all  clear,  both  to  them  and  to  me.    First  he 

of  each  human  being  and  dooro'a-day,  (an  indefinite  period)  does  not  appear  to  be 
explained  in  the  articles  of  faith  adopted  by  any  of  (he  reformed,  or  protestant  churches* 
It  is  principally  with  reference  to  this  stage  of  existence  that  those  privileges  termed 
Indulgences'  are  granted  by  the  church  of  Rome :  and  in  as  much  as  this  term  has  * 
been  the  subject  of  repeated  misunderstanding  and  controversy  the  Editor  seizes  this 
occasion  to  give  a  correct,  and  somewhat  curious  definition  thereof  as  officially  authentH 
cated  at  no  distant  period  of  time,  by  the  prelates  of  that  church  in  England.— 
"An  Indulgence  is  not  a  leave  to  commit  s»n,  nor  a  pardon  of  future  sins,  nor  indeed  pro* 
perfy  speaking, any  pardon  of  sin  at  all ;  hut  it  is  only  a  remission  of  the  whole  or  of  a 
part  of  the  temporal  penance  that  often  remains  to  he  suffered  for  sins ;  which,  as  to 
their  guilt  and  eternal  punishment,  have  been  already  remitted.  For  the  validity  and 
effect  of  an  Indulgence,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  there  be  a  competent  authority  in 
him  who  grants  it,  and  a  just  cause  or  motive  for  the  grant;  bat  it  is  alto  necessary,  on 
the  part  of  him  who  obtains  it,  that  he  renounce  and  be  sincerely  sorry  for  all  his  sins; 
that  he  be  in  the  state  of  grace ;  and  thai  he  duly  perform  all  the  conditions  presented* 
Hence  Indulgences,  so  far  from  withdrawing  sinners  from  performing  good  works,  serve 
to  excite  aud  encourage  them  to  greater  fervor  in  the  practice  of  them.  They  mast 
apply  for  the  benefit  of  Indulgences  with  a  penitential  spirit ;  with  a  seuse  of  the  great 
debt  of  punishment  they  have  contracted  by  their  sins;  and  with  earnest  petitions  to 
be  discharged  therefrom,  through  the  merits  and  satisfactions  of  Christ,  by  the  power 
of  the  keys  which  he  has  coramittaaVanlo  his  church.  If  this  dvbt  be  not  paid  by 
penitential  sufferings,  or  graciously  ^remitted  by  indulgencies  in  this  life,  it  will,  after 
death,  retard  the  entrance  of  a  soul  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  until  the  last  farthing 
be  paid  in  the  prison  of  purs»tory.  Of  indulgencies,  some  are  called  plenary,  which 
when  fully  obtained,  remit  the  whole  debt  of  temporal  punishment  that  remained  doe 
on  account  of  past  sins;  others  arc  of  a  certain  number  of  years  or  days,  which  when 
fully  obtained,  remit  so  much  of  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment,  as  would  have  been 
discharged  by  the  performance  of  so  many  years  or  days  of  canonical  penance.  The 
holy  sec-apostolic,  considering  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  Catholics  in  this  kingdom, 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  authorise  the  right-reverend  Vicars-apostolic  to  grant 
unto  the  faithful  committed  unto  their  charge  in  their  respective  districts,  the  following 
plenary  indulgence*,  on  certain  specified  conditions." 

[Here  follow  the  indulgences  and  conditions;  the  latter  of  which  consist  principally  of 
confession  of  sins,  of  communion,  of  alms,  of  prayers,  &c] 

^enturien    (J.  tJr. 


+    loan  (De 

+  Joan   (Dadta£aCen    (J.  tJr. 

+  tyJernard \j eter  Utietfnen   I7%fjf'. 


turned  to  me,  and  pointing  to  Diem,  said,  these,  Sir,  are  tome  of  the  _ 
who  owe  tlieir  lires  to  you;  and  then  turning  to  them,  and  pointing  to  me,  he 
let  them  know  who  I  was;  upon  which  they  all  came  up,  one  by  one,  not  at  if 
they  had  been  sailors  and  ordinary  fellows,  and  the  like,  but  really  as  if  thaw 
had  l>cei)  embassadors  or  noblemen,  and  I  a  monarch  or  great  conqueror  ;  thetf 
bchntiour  was  to  the  Inst  decree  obliging  and  courteous,  and  vet  Mixed  with  a 
manly,  mujestic  cravity,  which  very  well  became  them  ;  aud,  in  short,  they  had 
so  much  more  manners  than  I,  that  I  scarce  knew  how  to  receive  their  civilities, 
touch  less  how  to  return  them  in  kind.  The  history  of  their  curaiug  to,  and 
conduct  in,  the  i>lanJ,  alter  my  jzoiinr  away*  is  sd  very  remarkable,  and  has  to 
ninny  incidents,  winch  the  former  pari  uf  my  relation  will  help  to  underatandt 
and  which  will,  in  most  of  the  particulars,  icier  to  the  accouui  I  have  already 
piven,  that  I  cannot  but  commit  them,  with  great  delight,  to  the  leading  of 
those  that  come  utter  me. 

I  shall  no  longer  trouble  the  story  with  a  relation  in  the  first  person,  which  will 
put  me  to  the  cx|>ciisc  often  thousand  "  said  I/'  and  said  he,4*  and"  he  told  me,9* 
and  "  I  told  him,"  and  the  like :  but  I  shall  collect  the  facts  .historically,  as  near 
as  I  can  gather  them  out  of  my  memory,  from  what  they  related  to  me,  and  from 
what  I  met  witli  in  my  conversing  with  them  and  with  the  place.  In  order  to  do 
this  succinctly,  and  as  intelligibly  as  I  can,  1  mus*  go  back  to  die  circumstance 
in  which  I  leU  the  island,  and  in  v.  Inch  the  persons  were  of  whom  I  am  to  speak. 
And  first,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat,  that  I  had  sent  away  Friday's  father  and  the 
Spaniard  (the  two  w  hose  lives  I  had  rescued  from  the  savages)  in  a  large  canoe, 
to  the  main,  as  I  then  thought  it,  to  fetch  oxer  the  Spaniard's  companions  that 
he  left  behind  him,  in  outer  to  save  them  from  the  like  calamity  that  lie  had 
been  in,  and  in  order  to  succour  them  for  the  present ;  and  that,  if  possible, 
we  might  together  find  some  way  for  our  deliverance  afterwards. 

When  I  sent  them  away,  I  had  no  visible  appearance  of,  or  the  least  room  to 
hope  for,  my  own  deliverance,  any  more  than  1  had  twenty  years  before,  much 
lets  had  1  any  fore- knowledge  of  what  afterwards  happened,  I  mean,  of  an 
endisli  ship  coming  on  shore-  then-  to  fetch  me  off;  and  it  could  not  but  be  a 
tcry  ^rcnt  surprise  (o  them,  when  they  came  back,  not  only  to  find  that  1  was 
gone,  hut  to  fin-i  three  btruniicis  left  on  the  spot,  possessed  of  all  that  I  had  left 
behind  me,  which  would  otherwise  have  hrenjjieir  own.  The  first  thing,  how- 
ever, which  I  inquired  into,  that  1  inisjit  heghwwhere  1  left  off,  was  of  their  own 
part;  and  I  defied  he  would  give  me  a  particular  account  of  his  voyage  bade 
to  his  countrymen  with  the  boat,  when  1  bent  him  to  fetch  them  over. 

He  ti'i-'l  me  there  was  little  variety  in  that  part,  for  nothing  remarkable  happened 
Co  them  '.in  the  wav,  having  had  very  calm  weather,  aud  a  smooth  sea.  >As  tor  bit 
countrymen,  it  c.-uld  not  be  doubted,  he  said,  but  that  they  were  overjoyed  to  see 
him,  (it  seems  he  was  the  principal  man  among  them,  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
they  had  been  shipwrecked  in  having  been  dead  some  time) ;  they  were,  he  said, 
tlie  more  Mirpriscd  to  see  him,  becau-e  they  knew  that  he  was  fallen  into  the 
hands  i.f  thr.  >ara»es,  who,  they  were  satisfied,  would  devour  him,  as  they  did  all 
the  rest  of  their  prisoners ;  that  when  he  tohl  them  the  story  of  his  deliverance, 
and  iu  what  manner  he  was  furnished  for  carry  inc  ihtm  away,  it  was  like  a  dream 
to  them,  and  their  astonishment,  he  said,  was  somewhat  like  that  of  Joseph*! 
brethren,  when  he  told  them  who  ho  was,  and  ti.ld  them  the  story  of  his  exalta- 
tion in  I'liaiaohV  court;  hut  when  he  allowed  them  the  arms,  the  powder,  the 
t>all  aud  provisions  that  he  brought  them  for  their  journey  or  voyage,  they  were 
rot o red  to  themselves,  took   a  just  share  of  the  joy  of  their  deliverauce,  and 

•  Pu  *!»  »on: — dates  it :  ilv,  3.  The  juver.de  reader  is  hereby  npprised  that  ••  Pharaoh** 
jinnt  tin*  proper  name  of  an  individual,  lint  thr  patronymic  appellation  of  the  dynasty  or 
reipning  family  in  Egypt  ;a<  the  house  of  "Scfi"  in  Persia ;  that  of  "  Osmaan"  in  Turkey  ; 
Bourbon  in  France,  &c.  The  nioyarch  in  question  therefore  would  be  more  correctly 
t\\  l*d  the  Piiuraoh  y.<L  the  sovereign. 
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prepared  to  come  away  with  him,  Their  first  business  was  to  gc^ 
:  and  in  this  they  were  obliged  not  to  stick  so  much  upon  the  honest  part 
of  it,  but  to  trespass  upon  their  friendly  savages,  and  to  borrow  two  large  canoes, 
on  pretence  of  going  out  a-fishiug,  or  for  pleasure.  In  these  they  came  away 
the  next  dtorning.  It  seems  they  wanted  no  time  to  get  themselves  ready ;  for 
they  had  no  baggage,  neither  clothes  nor  provisions,  nor  any  thing  in  the  world 
bat  what  they  had  ou  them,  and  a  few  roots  to  cat,  of  which  they  used  to  make 
their  bread. 

They  were  in  ull  three  weeks  absent ;  and  in  that  time,  unluckily  for  them,  I 
had  the  occasion  offered  for  my  escape,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  other  part,  and  to 
get  off  from  the  island,  leaving  three  </f  the  most  impudent,  hardened,  ungovcrn* 
ed,  disagreeable  villains  behind  ine,  thai  any  man  could  desire  to  meet  with ;  te 
the  poor  Spaniards'  great  grief  and  disappointment,  you  may  be  sure. 

The  only  just  thing  the  rogues  did  was,  that  when  the  Spaniards  came  ashore, 
they  gave  my  letter  to  them,  and  gave  them  provisions  and  other  relief,  as  I  had 
ordered  them  to  do;  also  they  gave  them  (he  long  paper  of  d.icctions  which  I 
had  left  with  them,  containing  the  particular  methods  which  I  took  for  managing 
every  part  of  my  life  there ;  the  way  how  I  baked  my  bread,  bred  up  tame  goats, 
and  planted  my  corn ;  how  I  cured  my  grapes,  made  my  pots,  and,  in  a  word, 
every  thing  I  did  ;  all  this  being  written  down,  they  gave  to  the  Spaniards  (two 
of  them  understood  English  well  enough):  nor  did  they  refuse  to  accommodate 
the  Spaniards  with  any  thing  else,  for  they  agreed  very  well  for  some  time.  They 
gave  them  an  equal  admission  into  the  house,  or  cave,  and  they  began  to  live 
very  sociably;  ami  the  head  Spaniard,  who  had  seen  pretty  much  of  my  methods, 
and  Friday's  father  together,  managed  all  their  affairs  :  but  as  for  the  Englishmen! 
tfiey  did  nothing  but  ramble  about  the  island,  shoot*  parrots,  and  catch  tortoises, 
and  when  they  came  home  at  night,  the  Spaniards  provided  their  suppers 
for  them. 

The  Spaniards  would  have  been  satisfied  with  this,  had  the  others  but  have, 
let  them  alone ;  which,  however,  they  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  do  long, 
but,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  they  would  not  eat  themselves,  neither  would 
thev  let  the  others  eat.  The  differences,  nevertheless,  were  at  first  but  trivial, 
and  such  as  arc  not  worth  relating,  but  at  last  it  broke  out  into  open  war :  and  it 
begun  with  all  the  rudeness  and  insolence  that  can  be  imagined,  without  reason, 
without  provocation,  contrary  tft  nature,  and,  indeed,  to  common  sense :  and 
though,  it.  is  true,  the  first  relation  of  it  came  from  the  Spaniards  themselves, 
whom  I  may  call  the  accuser*,  yet  when  I  came  to  examine  the  fellows,  they 
could  not  deny  a  word  of  it.  I  mint  observe  that  the  two  deserters  from  the 
ship,  when  we  were  preparing  to  sail  from  the  island,!  made  their  number  five  ; 
but  the  three  original  mutineers  were  so  much  wickeder  than  they,  that  after 
they  had  been  two  or  thi-e e  days  together,  they  turned  their  two  new  comrades 
out  of  doors  to  shift  lor  themselves,  and  would   have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ; 

*  Shoot  :— Freoeric  II.  king  of  Prussia,  used  to  say  that,  a  butcher,  hy  profes- 
liou,  docs  not  day  annuals  for  pleasure  ;  he  only  doc*  it  to  supply  the  wants  of  socie- 
ty :  but  it  is  only  for  pleasure  t hut  the  sportsman  kills;  and  that  is  odious.  It  fol- 
lows therefore  that  in  the  scale  of  serial  order  wc  ought  to  pluce  the  sportsman  below 
the  butcher. — Parrots: — "  Kvery  hody  knows  that  the  parrots  wc  have  in  Europe 
are  brought  from  these  puns,  whence  maybe  inferred,  lhat  seeing  such  a  number  of 
these  talkative  birds  ar*>  preserved  am-mi;  us,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  climate*, 
much  greater  multitudes  ore  to  bo  found  where  the  air  and  temperament  are  natural 
to  them.  The  parrots  make  their  nests  in  holes  of  puluuto  trees,  which  holes  arc  before 
made  by  other  birds  ;  for  thev  are  not  capable  of  excavating  any  wood,  though  never 
so  soft,  having  their  own  bills  too  crooked  and  blunt  :  hence  provident  nature  hath 
supplied  them  with  the  labour  of  other  birds  calle.l  carpenters;  these  are  no  bigger 
than  sparrows,  yet  have  such  hard  and  piercing  bills,  that  no  iron  instruments  can  be 
made  fitter  to  excavate  any  tree,  though  never  so  solid  and  hard  ;  and  these  boles  the 
parrots  getting  possciuiou  of,  build  io  them  their  nests."  (Hittory  of  \\t  B%cmitn  of 
Amtrica.)  f  Page  8*9* 


turned  to  me,  and  pointing  to  them,  Mid,  these,  Sir,   W  ,*f  s  a*  fir  tilt 

who  owe  tlitir  lives  to  you;  and  then  turning  to  the* 

let  them  know  who  I  was;  upon  which  they  all  r  J^n  ^  ^  fo,^,^. 

thov  hail  been  sailors  and  ordinary  fellows,  *  .'.^/es  to  have  taken  in 

had  been  embassadors  or  noblemen,  and  I  .  .     '/.r  he  nJ|  «,ne  family ; 

beha\iour  was  to  the  lait  degree  oblipr  .'•'.'•  /'fed  hv  themselves;  and 

manly  mujesiic  craviry.  which  very  ..    '    •  ^wte  them*  lire  comfortably, 

so  much  more  manners  than  I,  thr  ^  a/and,  but  a  little  more  to  the 

much  les*  bow  to  return  them  „  ,  *fidcd  on  the  cast  parts*  of  the 

conduct  in.  the  t>lnnj,  after  my         .  *  .'v  Judge  in,  and  the  other  to  lay  up 

many  incidents,  which  the  for  ^  ..^aith  baring  given  ihem  some  corn 


and  which  will,  in  most  of  t'      *  '  ^/iirh  1  had  left  them,  they  dug,  plant- 

-  yjj$ei  for  them  all,  and  he^nn  to  live  pretty 
thoM*  that  come  after  me.       +      '-^'2i  the  ground  ;  and  though  it  was  but  a 


pven,  thai  I  cannot  but  r 


1  sbnll  no  longer  troul  -^"iV  3t  *"rst»  kirine  "af-  ^,lta  nt,'e  tHn,'»  ,vct 

'  ^trd  '»M(1  them  with  bread  and  other  eatables ; 
and  "  I  told  him,"  a-  •  !>_!ItVi 


put  me  to  the  expense 


id  "  I  told  him/*  a-         "        '.V%rtkVmatc  of  the  ship,  was  very  ready  at  making 
I  can  gather  the*  '^/J«repnration&  as  the  rice  and  the  milk,  and  such 

hat  I  met  with  '         A  **'£^jS»««i  to  t,°" 


as 

what 


he  left1  jy,*'4^ 
been  •  ^Viji  ikikiftZ  rn0V  vrer<* .1*  <tinsr  nt  first.  aslrd  thorn  to  come  in  arid  sit 
wer  ^^f^iSt  f",c  houM»«  ihcy  wrre  that  they  had  limit,  and  to  toll  them 
V         JfSC|*?4*^fliandc<l;    and  one  of  them  merrily  s.nid,  if  they  were  the 


he 
I 


rfP'j/,w  gjrtnainuxi ;  aim  one  01  mem  merrily  mimi,  u  mey  were  inc 
jr**  J  *2k.  fce  hoped,  il  they  built  tenements  upon  their  l:uid,  and  made 
ft^jjtP1*  ifccy  would,  according  to  tlw  rostum  of  Inndloid^,  grant  a  Ion*; 


gi^f^  mid  vi  iy  fairly  m-i  it  mi  fuc  ;  nirl  it  would  h:.\c  bciti  a'l  burnt  down  in 
&f  i»in«t*-S  if  «'ne   of  the  two  had   i."t  run  to  tin •  f«  !i  »w,  ihrnsr  him  away, 
*!j^r<d  the  lire  out  with  bis  feet,  ami  tfiat  1:1  >r   urh-.i-t  some  difficulty  too. 
•jf,  £lf»iw  wfj  in  buch  a  ra^r  at   thr  hours!    mar's  thnMm;;  bmi  away,  that  he 
^Uriied  upon  hiin,  with  a  |)"!e  he  had  in  his  hand,  an*)  had  not  the  man  avi.id- 
fjl^chlow  very  nimbly,  nnM  run  into  the  hut,  lie  had  ended  his  days  at  once. 
■rip  coin i side,  *ci  inn  me  danger  they  wen  both  in.  run  in  after  hiin,  and  immedi- 
ately tlri'.vcanie  both  nut  with  their  musket*,   and  the  man  that  was  first  struck  at 

S'Hivi  m  r  ; — vhc  who  lends  money  on*  nt  in!rri">t ;  :l  i*  a!*"i  iimuI  lor  one  who  draws 
coiiuac'*  S  r.\t  ners  :ire  mentioned  in  die  -taMile  ncan  st  n*iny  and  rxecssivc  interest 
of  on»ui  \.  IV  An  v.  0.  It"  a  srrnei.cr  is  rii:r!i«U-d  with  a  b«  nd,  In*  nmv  receive  the 
intcre»l :  ai.d  il  he  Jails,  il.e  ul»!ii;re  «>lu«ii  hear  (lie  l«i*»t  and  so  it  is  n  he  receive  the 
principal,  aid  ililiv- r  i.p  i  tic  ti.'iid  ;  U>r  l-«  a.j:  i  i.i:  i.-:«  <"  with  the  >eetiri!y  itself,  it 
shiill  he  pit-Mimed  he  it  entrusted  «i?li  tin  p"*ii  tu  none  the  prnuipal  :ind  interest : 
and  thr  ^iviii^  i.p  the  bend  tn  pa \  nun;  «-i  :l.e  i.i-i  «y  •>  a  (1is^■|^tr<;«,  thin-of;  but  if  u 
srr  v«  !M  r  he  eii'ie>ted  with  a  iij"rt..»  ■<  u^ii,  he  lmih  \  i.iv  «utl.i#niv  toreieivethe 
iiitci  c>l  ni't  tie  priactpai;  the  fioin^iij*  l!:r  ch.id  in  tJ.»>  ia>e  ret  I  einp  sufficient  to 
rrstore  »he  c**a*r.  t  ui  tl-ere  m:r>i  le  u  r«  viM.veviinee.  \c.  Dern  ed  hi  Chan.  Hill.  7. 
Avm.  1.  Salk.  1.*i7.  'l'l.r  olTin  ui' icriveu*  r  is  fallen  inio  fliMise,  and  bi-mnic  chsolete, 
r-i  tn v:  *u»*ci  •••'»  d  :i;i<l  "ispe'si-ded  hv  that  ol  ultonit  \-at-l;»w' :  i!ir  lust  actual  ^nveuer 
havi  L'  dird  -hint  oO  vcmis  .'i^o.  Atturne^  s  «^en  dei"'ar«  d  hai  '-.r'tiit^  ■,!■»■  sidl  UM'alW 
fthVd  '  .<■  rm'ijer**/'  m  the  toihr.iissinn  and  fniveitiM'd  as  »uch  ui  the  London  Gii/xlU : 
l.ui  •(  hiis  hem  lately  explained  from  the  bench  in  ihe  court  of  chancery,  thai  there  i* 
nu  Uynl  t>>utid:itieii  fur  tins  pi  act  it  r. 
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with  the  pole,  knocked  the  fellow  down  that  had  begun  the  quarrel  with  the ' 
>tock  of  his  musket,  and  that  before  the  other  two  could  come  to  help  him  ;  and 
Nen  seeing  the  rest  come  at  them,  they  stood  together,  and  presenting  the  other 

«is  of  their  pieces  to  ihem,  hade  them  stand  off.    The  others  had  6re»arais 

'»  them  too ;  but  one  of  the  two  honest  men,  holder  than  his  comrade,  and 

desperate  by  his  danger,  told  them,  if  they  offered  ro  move  hand  or  foot 

rere  dead  men,  and  boldly  commanded  them  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

Vi  nor,  indeed,  lay  down  their  arms,  but  seeing  him  so  resolute,  it  brought 

o  a  parley ;  and  they  consented  to  take  their  wounded  man  with  them 

i>e  gone ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  the  fellow  was  wounded  sufficiently  with 

c  blow.  However,  they  were  much  in  the  wrong,  since  they  had  the  advan- 
lago,  (hat  they  did  not  disarm  them  effectually,  as  they  might  have  done,  and 
have  1:1  ne  immediately  to  the  Spaniards,  and  given  them  an  account  how  the 
rogues  had  treated  them ;  for  the  three  villains  studied  nothing  but 
revenue,  and  every  day  gave  them  some  intimation  that  they  did  so. 

Hut  not  to  croud  this  port  with  an  account  of  the  lesser  part  of  the  rogueries, 
such  as  treading  down  their  corn,  shooting  three  young  kids  and  a  she-goat, 
winch  the  poor  men  had  got  to  breed  up  tame  for  their  s>tore  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
piquing  them  night  and  day  in  this  manner,  it  forced  the  two  men  to  such  a 
desperation,  that  they  resolved  to  fight  them  all  three,  the  first  time  they  had  a 
fair  opportunity.  In  order  to  this,  they  resolved  to  go  to  the  castle,  as  they 
called  it,  that  was  my  old  dwelling,  where  the  three  rogues  and  the  Spaniard's 
all  lived  together,  at  that  time,  intending  to  have  a  fair  battle,  and  the 
Spaniards  should  stand  by,  to  see  fair  play :  so  they  got  up  in  the  morning 
before  day,  and  came  to  the  place,  and  called  the  Englishmen  by  their  names, 
telling  a  Spaniard  who  answered  that  they  wanted  to  speak  with  them. 

It  happened  that  the  day  before,  two  of  the  Spaniards,  having  been  in  the 
woods,  had  seen  one  of  the  two  Englishmen,  whom,  for  distinction,  I  called  the 
honest  men,  and  he  had  made  a  sad  complaint  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  barba- 
rous usage  they  had  met  with  from  their  three  countrymen,  and  how  they  had 
ruined  their  plantation,  and  destroyed  their  corn  that  they  had  laboured  so 
hard  ro  bring  forward,  and  killed  the  milch-goat  and  their  three  kids,  which  was 
all  the y  had  provided  for  their  sustenance ;  and  that  if  lie  and  his  friends, 
mooning  the  Spaniards,  did  not  assist  them  again,  they  should  be  starved.  When 
the  S()an i. nds  came  home  at  night,  and  they  were  all  at  supper,  one  of  them 
took  the  freedom  to  reprove  the  three  Kngli«hmcn,  though  in  veTy  gentle  and 
iiMiineilv  terms,  and  a^ked  them  how  they  could  be  so  cruel,  they  being 
!»arnihsr>,  iiioiiensive  fellows;  that  they  were  putting  themselves  in  a  way  to 
subsist  hy  their  labour,  and  that  it  had  cost  them  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  bring 
thins*    to    such  peil'rciion  as  they  were  then  in. 

One  of  the  Englishmen  returned  very  briskly,  What  had  they  to  do  there? 
that  they  came  on  shore  without  leave;  and  that  they  should  not  plant  or  build 
upon  the  island  ;  it  was  none  of  their  ground.  "  Why,"'  says  the  Spaniard, 
very  calmly,  "  Srmor  Inu;!*'*,  they  must  not  starve.'*  The  Englishman  replied, 
like  a  true  rough  hewn  tarpaulin,  They   might  starve   and   be  damned;*  they 

•  Damn  :— (from  tliimno,  latin,  I  comlrmu) 

AiMinsi  swearing. 
"  Tn  cider  timrs  an  aniu-iit  ciiMiom  was 
To  swear  in  ltiiiditv  matters"  bs  the  mass:'' 
liUt  when  1  he  muss  wont  down,  sis  old  men  note. 
They  s»ar«  then  "  bv  the  cross"  of  thin  same  ^roat : 
And  when  she  cross  was  likewise  held  111  scorn, 
Then  by  their  "  fait!),"  ibe  vt  mmon  oab  was  sworn. 
Last  having  thrown  away  all  taitb  and  «•  troth,'* 
Only'4  God  damn"  thriii  is  their  common  oath, 
Tlim  ciiitmm  k«pt  decorum  by  gradation, 
That  losing  mass,  cross,  faith," they  find  damnation.** 

Sir  z.  n.  e p.  ivf  9. 
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should  Dot  plant  nor  build  in  that  place.  "  But  what  mutt  they  do  tlms. 
Senior}"  said  the  Spauiard.  Another  of  the  brutes  returned,  Do?  damn  them* 
they  should  be  servants,  and  work  for  them.  4t  But  how  can  you  expect  that  of 
them  ?  says  the  Spaniard ;  "  they  are  not  bought  with  your  money :  yon  have  no 
tight  to  muLe  them  servants."  The  Englishman  answered,  the  island  was  their**; 
the  governor  had  given  it  to  them,  and  no  man  had  any  thing  to  do  there  bat 
themselves  ;  and  with  that  swore  by  his  Maker  that  they  would  go  and  burn  all 
their  new  huts ;  they  should  build  none  upon  their  land.  u  Why,  Senior,"  says 
the  Spaniard,  u  by  the  same  rule,  «e  must  be  your  servants  too."—"  Aye,9  says 
the  bold  dog,  "  and  so  you  si  mil  too,  before  we  have  done  with  yon  ;"  (mixing 
two  or  three "  God  damn  me*'  in  the  prober  intervals  of  his  speech.)  The 
Spaniard  only  smiled  at  that,  and  made  him  no  »uswer.  However,  this  little  dis- 
course had  heated  them ;  und,  starling  up  cue  says  to  the  other,  I  think  it  was 
he  they  called  Will  Atkins,  "  Come,  Jack,  let's  go,  and  have  t'other  brush 
with  'cm ;  we'll  demolish  their  castle,  I'll  warrant  you  ;  they  shall  plant  no 
colony  in  our  dominions."     ^ 

Upon  this  they  went  all  trooping  away,  with  every  man  a  gnn,  a  pistol,  and  a 
sword,  and  muttered  some  iusolent  things  among  tlieraselvcs,  of  what  they  would 
do  to  the  Spaniards  too,  when  opportunity  offered  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  it  neenis, 
did  not  so  perfectly  understand  them  as  to  know  all  the  particulars,  only  that, 
in  general,  they  threatened  thcrn  hard  for  taking  the  two  Englishmen's  part. 
Whither  they  went,  or  how  they  bestowed  their  time  that  evening,  the  Spaniards 
Said  they  did  not  know  ;  but  it  seems  they  wandered  about  the  country  purt  of 
the  night,  and  then  lying  down  in  the  place  which  1  used  to  call  my  bower,  they 
were  weary,  and  overslept  themselves.  The  case  was  this;  they  had  resolved  to 
Stay  till  midnight,  and  so  to  take  the  two  poor  men  when  they  were  asleep,  and, 
as  they  acknowledged  afterwards,  intended  to  set  fire  to  their  huts  while  they 
were  in  them,  and  either  burn  them  there,  or  murder  them  as  tliey  came  out : 
as  malice  seldom  sleeps  very  sound,  it  was  very  *trnngc  they  should  not  have 
been  kept  awake. 

However,  as  the  two  men  had  also  a  design  upon  them,  as  I  have  said,  though 
a  much  fairer  one  than  that  of  burning  and  murdering,  it  happened,  ami  very 
luckily  for  them  all,  that  they  were  up,  mid  gone  abroad,  before  tlie  bloody* 
minded  rogues  came  to  their  huts.  When  they  came  there,  and  lound  the  men 
gone,  Atkins,  who  it  seems,  was  the  forwardest  man,  called  out  to  his  comrades, 
"  Ha  !  J  nek,  here's  the  nest,  but,  damn  the  in,  the  birds  are  flown."  They  mused 
a  while,  to  think  what  should  be  the  occusion  ot  their  being  gone  abroad  so  soon, 
and  suggested  presently  that  the  Spauiards  had  given  them  notice  of  it :  and 
with  that  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  to  one  another  that  they  would  be  reven- 
ged. As  soon  as  they  had  made  this  bloody  bargain,  they  fell  to  work  with  the 
poor  men's  habitation ;  they  did  not  set  fire,  indeed,  to  any  thing,  but  they 
pulled  down  both  their  houses,  and  pulled  them  so  limb  from  limb,  that  they 
let:  i:  it  the  least  stick  standing,  or  scarce  any  sign  on  the  i! round  where  they 
sto'-ti  :  they  tore  all  their  little  collected  household-stuff  in  pieces  and  threw 
every  thin.;  about  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  poor  men  afterwards  found  some  of 
their  things  a  mile  off  their  habitation.  When  they  had  clone  this,  they  pulled 
up  all  the  young  rnos  which  the  poor  men  had  planted;  pulled  up  mi  enclosure 
they  hnd  made  to  secure  their  cattle  and  tiieir  com ;  and,  in  a  word,  sacked  and 
plundered  cvciy  thing  as  completely  as  a  hvidc*  of  Tartnisf  would  have 
il-me. 


•  JIoud*  : — this  natural. ^cd  term  i?  probably  derived  from  the  turki>h  rrifjizrcaiup. 

f  T.tnrAR  :  —  is  the  uiropeon  corruption  of  Tuktar,  The  Tahlars  i  to  n  store  there- 
fore ihrir  rn;liUul  Hppell.itwm,')  are  descended  from  Taiitar  hhur.n,  hrollier  of  Moo- 
Hni't.  A'Auju,  and  L>nmd  a  horde  (orJ(->u)n:i  the  bon.ers  of  Kit  ay.  In  liie  great 
inviiuon  oi  Europe  A.  D.  1258.  they  sena  to  have  formed  the  van-guard  ;  and  tha 
siniilitmlc  ot  the  name  turtarti  ^Lellith)  recommended  the  corrupt  appeUa'lon  of  "  Tar- 
tar*'  to  the  Latiui. 
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The  two  men  were,  at  this  juncture,  gone  to  find  them  out,  and  had  resolve^ 
to  fight  them  wherever  they  had  been,  though  they  were  but  two  to  three  t  to 
that,  had  they  met,  there  certainly  would  have  been  bloodshed  among  them ;  for 
they  were  all  very  stout,  resolute  fellows,  to  give  them  their  due.  tUui  Providence 
took  more  care  to  keep  them  asunder  than  they  themselves  could  do  to  meet; 
for,  as  if  they  had  dogged  one  another,  when  the  three  were  cone  thither,  the  two 
were  here';  and  afterwards,  when  the  two  went  hack  to  find  them,  the  three  were 
come  to  the  old  habitation  again :  we  shall  sec  their  different  conduct  presently. 
When  the  three  came  back  like  furious  creatures,  flushed  with  the  rage  which  too 
work  they  had  been  about  had  put  them  into,  they  enme  up  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
told  them  what  they  had  done,  by  way  of  scoff  and  bravado?  and  one  of  them 
stepping  up  to  one  of  the  Spaniards,  as  if  they  had  been  a  couple  of  boys  at  play» 
takes  hold  of  his  hat,  as  it  was  upon  his  head,  and  giving  it  a  twirl  about,  fleering 
in  his  face,  says  to  him, "  And  you,  Senior  Jack -Spaniard,  shall  have  the  same 
sauce,  if  you  do  not  mend  your  manners.*  The  Spaniard,  who,  though  a  quiet 
civil  man,  was  as  brave  a  man  as  could  be,  and  withal  a  strong  well-made  man, 
looked  tit  him  for  a  good  while,  and  then  having  no  weapon  in  his  hand,  stepped 
gravely  up  to  him,  and  with  one  blow  of  his  fist  knocked  him  down,  as  an  ox  it 
felled  with  a  pole-axe  i  at  which  one  of  the  rogues  as  insolent  as  the  first,  fired 
his  pistol  at  the  Spaniard  immediately :  he  missed  his  body,  indeed,  for  the  bul- 
lets went  through  his  hair,  but  one  of  them  touched  the  tip  of  his  ear,  and  he  bled 
pretty  much.  The  blood  made  the  Spaniard  believe  he  was  more  hurt  than  ho 
rcnliy  was,  and  that  put  him  into  some  heat,  for  before  he  acted  all  in  a  perfect 
calm;  but  now  resolving  to  go  through  with  his  work,  he  stooped,  and  took  the 
fellow's  musket  whom  he  had  knocked  down,  and  was  just  going  to  shoot  the 
man  who  had  fired  at  him,  when  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards,  being  in  the  cave, 
came  out,  and  calling  to  him  not  to  shoot,  they  stepped  iu,  secured  the  other  two, 
and  took  their  arms  from  them. 

When  they  were  thus  disarmed,  and  found  they  had  mr  de  all  the  Spaniards 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  their  own  countrymen,  they  began  to  cool,  and  giving 
the  Spaniards  better  words,  would  have  their  arras  again ;  but  the  Spaniards* 
considering  the  feud  that  was  between  them  and  the  other  two  Englishmen,  and 
that  it  would  he  the  best  method  they  could  take  to  keep  them  from  killing  one 
another,  told  them,  they  would  do  them  no  harm,  and  if  they  would  live  peace* 
ablv,  they  would  be  very  willing  to  assist  and  associate  with  them  as  they  did 
before ;  but  that  they  could  not  think  of  giving  them  their  arms  again,  while 
they  appeared  so  resolved  to  do  mischief  with  them  to  their  own  countrymen, 
and  had  even  threatened  them  all  to  make  them  their  servants. 

The  rogues  were  now  no  more  capable  to  hear  reason  than  to  act  with  reason; 
but  bein-j;  refused  their  arms  they  went  away  raving,  and  raging  like  madmen, 
threatening  what  they  would  do,  though  they  had  no  tire-arms.  But  the  Spaniards, 
despising  their  threatening,  told  them  they  should  take  care  how  they  offered  any 
injury  to  their  plantation  or  cattle,  for  if  ihey  did,  they  would  shoot  them  as  the? 
would  ravenous  beasts,  wherever  they  found  them ;  and  if  they  fell  into  their 
hands  alive,  tliey  should  certainly  be  hanged.  However,  this  was  far  from 
cooling  them,  hut  away  they  went,  rnjiing  >ind  swearing  like  furies  of  hell.  As 
soon  ai  they  were  gone,  the  two  men  came  back,  in  passion  mid  rage  enough  also, 
though  of  another  kind;  for  having  been  at  their  plantation,  and  finding  it  all 
demolished  and  destroyed,  as  above,  it  will  easily  be  supposed  they  had  provo- 
cation enough.  They  could  scarce  have  room  to  tell  their  tale,  the  Spaniards 
were  so  ca^er  to  tell  them  theirs;  and  it  was  strange  enough  to  find  that  three, 
men  should  thus  bully  nineteen,  and  receive  no  punishment  at  all. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  despised  them,  and  especially  having  thus  disarmed 
them,  made  li^it  of  their  threatening;  but  the  two  Englishmen  resolved  to  have 


*  BnA va  no :  —  (spanivh)  h  vain-glorwua  boasting,  or  vapouring  employed  to  provoke 
•r  challenge. 
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(heir  remedy  Against  tliem,  what  pains  so  ever  it  cost  to  find  them  oat*  Bat  trie 
Spaniards-interposed  here  too,  and  told  them,  that  as  they  had  disarmed  them, 
they  could  not  consent  that  they  (the  two)  should  pursue  them  with  fire-arms, 
and  perhaps  kill  them.  "  But,9*  said  the  grave  Spaniard,  who  was  their  governor, 
m  we  will  endeavour  to  make  them  do  you  justice,  if  you  will  leave  it  to  us:  fur 
there' is  no  doubt  but  they  will  come  to  us  again,  when  their  passion  is  orerv 
being  not  able  to  subsist  without  our  assistance :  we  promise  you  to  rrfake  no 
peace  with  them,  without  having  a  full  satisfaction  for  you  ;  and  upon  this  con- 
dition we  hope  you  will  promise  to  use  no  violence  with  them,  other  than  in  your 
own  defense.*'  The  two  Englishmen  yielded  to  this  very  aukwardly,  and  with 
treat  reluctance ;  hut  the  Spaniards  protested,  that  they  did  it  only  to  keep  them 
from  bloodshed,  and  to  make  all  easy  at  last.  "  For,"  said  they, "  we  are  not  so 
many  of  us ;  here  is  room  enough  for  us  all,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  we  should  not 
be  all  good  friends."  At  length  they  did  consent,  and  waited  for  the  issue  of 
the  thing,  living  for  some  days  with  tl»e  Spaniards ;  for  their  own  habitation  was 
destroyed. 

In  about  five  days  time  the  three  vagrants,  tired  with  wandering,  and  almost 
starved  with  hunger,  having  chiefly  lived  on  turtle's*  eggs  all  tliat  while,  came 

•  Turtle  : — The  reader  may  perhaps  smile  at  finding  c  second  culinary  note  on 
this  word,  in  the  adventures  of  a  ship- wrecked  mariner :  bat,  although  this  article  of 
food  be  deservedly  esteemed  highly  nutritious  in  itself,  >et  as  it  undoubtedly  owes  the 
greater  share  of  its  Insurious  fame  and  popularity  to  the  adventitious  aid  of  cookery, 
the  Editor  ha*  thought  that  an  established  recijte  fur  dressing  the  same,  might  prove  no 
unacceptable  appendage  to  a  book  which  he  pleases  himself  with  the  fancy  may  become 
a  general  navigating  companion,  llccausc  it  occasionally  happens  that  when  the  insipid 
routine  of  tea-diet  in  a  protracted  voyage,  has  been  agreeably  varied  by  meeting  with 
these  animals,  much  of  the  treat,  such  fate  i«  capable  of  affording  is  lost,  owing  either 
to  the  professional  ineiperience  of  moat  english  Nlnp-cooLs,  beyond  the  rudest  opera- 
tions of  their  art,  or  to  the  probable  omission  of  acnlinnry  book  of  reference  in  most 
floating  kitchens.  Since  the  preceding  note  explanatory  of  this  subject  has  been  put, 
to  press,  there  has  fallen  in  the  editor's  way,  an  improved  direction  fur  dreeing  a 
turtle,  derived  from  ilie  process  actually  and  most  successfully  employed  on  one  of,ihese 
amphibia  weighing  between  90  and  10046.  vis.  M  The  evening  before  the  day  of  drtss- 
ing,  tie  a  cord  to  the  hinder  fins  of  the  turtle,  and  hang  it  op :  then  with  another  cord 
confine  the  fore-fins ;  that  it  should  not  beat  itself  about,  and  interrupt  the  cook  :  then 
cat  olT  the  head ;  and  leave  the  body  to  bleed  thoroughly  during  the  night,  into  a 
vessel  proper  for  preserving  the  blood.  In  the  morning  lay  the  turtle  upon  a  block,  on 
its  back  ;  then  loose  the  shell  by  cutting  around  the  edge  ;  then  raise  the  shell  off  clear 
from  the  flesh.  Next,  take  out  the  gall  with  great  care  ;  then  cut  off  the  fore-fins ;  all 
"  the  flesh  will  come  with  them  ;  then  cut  off  the  hind  fins;  take  the  liver  fas  whole 
as  you  can,)  fiom  the  entrails  ;  likewise  the  heart  and  kidney;  then  cut  the  entrails 
from  the  back-bone,  and  put  them  in  a  bucket ;  wash  the  shell  clean  from  the  blood  in 
several  waters,  and  turn  it  down  to  drain  ;  in  the  mean  time  cut  the  6ns  from  the  lean 
titent,  and  cut  the  wlufe  (or  belly)  shell  into  about  twelve  or  fourteen  pieces ;  turn  up  the 
back  »h< !!,  and  take  all  the  fat  from  if,  (take  it  out  thesame  as  if  you  were  skinning  any 
thing)  unJ  pnt  it  into  a  stew-pan  :  saw  a  rim  of  the  back  shell  about  6  inches  wide,  (a 
strong  luck-saw  i>  what  shonld  be  u^cd)  cut  into  about  ten  or  twelve  pieces,  set  a  large 
stew-pan  full  of  water  on  the  fire  ;  when  it  comes  to  boil,  dip  a  fin  in  it  fur  a  minute  or 
two,  then  take  it  out  and  peel  it  verv  clean,  when  that  is  done,  take  another ;  and  so  on 
until  all  he  done;  then,  the  h<  ad  ;  next  the  shell,  piece  by  piece;  be  careful  to 
take  off  all  the  outside  peel  and  shell  ;  then  put  the  shell  into  a  stew-pan.  *ith  about 
1ft  large  onion*,  and  a  faggot  of  soup  herhs ;  fill  it  up  with  water,  mid  >ct  it  on  the  fire 
to  boil :  when  it  begin*  to  boil,  set  it  at  the  fire-side  to  boil  slow,  till  ih<*  *hell  becomes 
tender.  This  done,  cut  the  lore  fins  into  4  pieces  each,  the  hind  fins  into  t  each, 
and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  that  will  just  hold  them,  together  with  li  onions  and  a 
faggot  of  souphcrlrs;  put  as  much  waler  thtreto  as  will  cover  the  fin-.,  mid  *et  the 
same  upon  a  store  t  wheu  it  conn  s  to  a  boil,  lake  it  off,  and  set  the  stew-pan  a>iJe  to 
simmer  until  the  fins  become  tender,  so  that  all  the  bones  will  draw  out.  'lake  up  the 
ins,  and  draw  out  all  the  bones  with  care ;  then  take  up  the  other  parts  and  do  the 
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back  to  the  grove;  and  finding  my  Spaniard,  who,  as  I  hare  said,  was  the  gover- 
nor, and  two  more  with  him,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  creek,  they  came  up  in 
a  very  submissive,  humble  manner,  and  begged  to  be  received  again  iuto  the 
family.  The  Spaniards  used  them  civilly,  but  told  them  they  had  acted  so  unna* 
tnrally  bv  their  countrymen,  and  so  very  grossly  by  them  (the  Spaniards)  that 
they  could  not  come  to  any  conclusion  without  consulting  the  two  Englishmen 
and  the  rest ;  but,  however,  they  would  go  to  them,  and  discourse  about  it,  and 
they  should  know  in  half  an  hour.    It  may  be  guessed  that  they  were  very  hard 

Mine,  but  do  not  mix  them;  lay  them  on  different  dishes;  strain  the  liquor  m  which 
both  were  boiled  into  one  pan ;  cut  off  the  lean  for  eitire's,  such  as  for  fricandeau, 
grenadines,  collopt,  for  roasting;  for  boiling,  as  chickens,  pdtcs,  cutlets,  and  semella ; 
then  put  about  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a  soup-pot,  and  all  the  lean  meat  that  is 
left,  3  fowls,  a  faggot  of  herbs,  12  onions,  2/6.  of  lean  bam,  (this  should  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  1  bottle  of  Madeira,  or  Orotava,  wine  ;  set  the  pot  on  a  stove  to 
draw ;  be  careful  in  not  having  too  fierce  a  fire ;  when  it  has  steamed  for  an  hour, 
fill  op  the  pot  with  the  liquor  that  the  fins  and  shell  were  boiled  tin  ;  when  it  boils,  take 
the  pot  from  the  trivet,  and  set  it  aside  to  boil,  very  slow  for  2  hours ,  then  strain  it 
off,  pick  what  lean  meat  you  want  for  the  terreens,  and  put  the  same  into  a  stew-pan, 
with  a  little  of  the  stock  to  keep  it  hot :  while  the  stock  is  boiling,  employ  a  person  to 
scour  and  scald  the  en l rails,  you  must  be  particular  in  seeing  that  they  be  very  clean  ; 
then  cut  them  in  pieces  about  2  inches  long,  put  them  on  in  cold  water  to  blanch; 
then  wash  them  out,  and  cover  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan  with  fat  bacon ;  pat  in  the 
entrails,  about  a  quart  of  stock,  a  few  onions,  2  lemons  that  have  been  peeled  and  eat 
in  slices,  cover  them  with  sheets  of  bacon,  and  over  all  with  a  sheet  of  white  paper; 
let  them  stew  gently  for  3  hours  x  the  liver  is  best  as  a  wutie\  [qu.  saute  ?]  the  head 
belongs  unto  the  fins;  put  2/6.  of  butter  into  a  large  stew-pan,  with  1/6.  of  tho  prime 
part  of  a  Westphalia  ham  cut  very  fine,  chopped  mushrooms,  trufles,  shalot,  parsley* 
(double  the  quantity  of  any  other  herbs)  sweet-roarjoram,  plotted  ditto,  lemon  and 
orange  thyme,  common  thyme,  basil,  (half  as  much  as  of  the  other  herbs)  u  spun  tsh  onion, 
and  a  pint  of  good  stock  ;  set  the  stew-pan  over  a  stove  to  simmer  for  an  hour ;  then 
put  in  a  plate-full  of  flour;  keep  stirring  it  about  over  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
pot  in  the  turtle  stock,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  (as  were  it  put  in  all  at  once  the  Hour  wilt 
not  mia  so  well)  to  the  quantity  of  4  or  5  quarts,  or  as  much  as  you  think  will  be  requi- 
site for  the  company,  and  one  more  bottle  of  wine;  let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
rub  it  through  a  tammy  [sieve  ?],  return  it  into  a  soup-pot,  together  with  calipash  and 
calipee  cut  into  pieces  of  about  2  inches  square;  put  the  fins  into  another  s  mo-pot, 
and  some  of  the  turtle- so  up  with  them;  put  force-meat,  and  egg,  bulU  to  both;  tins 
green  fat  should  be  boiled  by  itself  in  slock  and  a  little  Madeira  wine;  wh<>n  done  cut 
it  in  small  pieces  about  nn  inch  square,  and  put  it  into  the  soup :  season  the  soup  with 
a  little  fine  spice  and  Cujyennc  pepper  ;  but  be  careful  in  using  the  latter,  because  it  is 
easier  for  the  guests  to  add  this  ingredient  than  to  take  it  out :  squerse  4  lemons  and 
three  Seville  oranges  into  a  basin,  put  a  pint  of  Madeira  wine,  a  table-spoon-full  of 
•ifted  sugar,  and  a  little  salt;  put  three  parts  to  the  soup,  and  the  remainder  unto  the 
fius  (this  should  not  he  put  in  until  a  few  minutes  before  dishing  time,  and  be  careful  that 
it  does  not  boil  afterward*).  If  the  shell  be  sent  up  to  table,  fix  a  rim  of  hot  paste 
round  it,  ornamented  as  fancy  may  suggest;  put  it  into  the  oven  with  a  little  of  the 
turtle  stock;  when  .sent  to  table  fill  it  as  you  would  a  terrc/cn;  put  into  the  terreen 
what  lean  meat  you  have,  before  the  soup;  if  the  leun  meat  be  put  with  the  soup  it  is 
apt  to  boil  to  pieces,  and  spotl  the  appearance  of  the  turtle.  If  ihc  turtle  be  for  meager 
diet,  use  neither  fowl,  veal,  nor  ham,  none  of  the  lean  meat  can  be  spared  for  made- 
dishes,  a*  it  will  all  be  wanted  for  the  soup."— The  most  philosophical  definition,  as  well 
as  (according  to  soror  grave  and  enlightened  personages  in  our  cities  and  bodiet- 
corpora'cj  the  most  honourable  prerogative  of  man,  is  that  he  ss  •'  a  cooking  ani- 
iuuI  ;"  and  it  may  ho  safely  asserted  that  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  found  iu  ao 
veiy  lamentable  a  slate  of  barbarism,  as  to  swallow  his  food  without  some  process 
of  prcpar.it ion.  The  art,  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  denominated  "  cook- 
ery ;'*  and  ..Itiioug1!  in  the  present  stale  of  europcau  society  its  actual  practitioners  do 
not  ran*  l"r'n  in  urner.d  estimation,  yet,  in  the  earlier  a,;es  of  theworld.il  was  fre- 
quently exorcist  d  by  persous  of  the  greatest  dignity.  To  speak  seriously  however,  it 
i»  an  arl  not  to  U   undervalued  by  the  political  ec  muinisjL  or  the  chemist. 
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fotto  it;  for,  it  seems,  as  they  were  to  wait  this  half  hour  for  an  answer,  AeJ 
legged  they  would  send  diem  out  some  bread  in  the  mean  time,  which  they  did ; 
atoding,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  piece  of  goat'*  flesl*,  and  a  boiled  parrot,  which 
they  ate  very  heartily,  for  the?  were  hungry  enough. 

After  half  an  hour's  consultation,  they  were  called  in,  and  a  lost* 
ensued ;  their  two  countrymen  charging  them  with  the  ruin  of  all  their 
and  a  design  to  murder  them ;  all  which  they  owned  before,  and  therefore 
doc  deny  now.     Upon  the  whole,  the  Spaniards  acted  the  uiodciatufi  ' 
them ;  and  as  they  had  obliged  the  two  Englishmen  not  to  hurt  the  three  wiaile  tftti* 
were  naked  and  unarmed,  so  they  now  obliged  the  three  to  go  and  rebtuU  tfcaw/ 
JUlowt'  two  huts,  one  to  be  of  the  same,  and  the  other  of  larger  dimensions,  rise* 
they  were  before  ;  to  fence  their  ground  again  where  they  bad  polled  op  their 
fences,  plant  trees  in  the  room  of  those  pulled  up,  dig  up  the  land  again  fee 

tinting  corn,  where  they  hud  spoiled  it,  and,  in  a  word,  to  restore  every  thing 
the  same  state  as  they  found  it,  as  near  as  tbey  could ;  for  entirely  it  could  not 
lie,  the  season  for  the  corn,  aud  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  hedges,  not  being 
possible  to  be  recovered. 

Well,  they  submitted  to  all  this ;  and  as  they  had  plenty  of  provisions  given 
them  all  tlie  while,  tliey  grew  very  orderly,  and  the  whole  society  began  to  live 
pleasantly  and  agreeably  togetlier  again :  only,  that  these  three  fellows  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  work,  I  mean  for  tlieuiselves,  except  now  and  then  a  little, 
jost  as  they  pleased:  however,  the  Spaniards  told  them  plainly,  that  if  tbey  would 
twt  live  sociably  and  friendly  together,  and  study  the  good  of  the  whole  planta- 
tion, they  would  be  content  to  work  for  them,  and  let  them  walk  about  and  be  as 
idle  as  they  pleased :  and  thus  having  lived  pretty  well  together  for  a  month  or 
two,  the  Spaniards  gave  them  arms  again,  aud  pi ve  them  liberty  to  go  abroad 
with  them  as  before.  It  was  not  above  a  week  after  they  had  ihe*e  arms,  aud  went 
abroad,  but  the  ungrateful  creature*  began  to  be  as  in>olent  and  troublesome  as 
before:  but,  however,  an  accident  happened  picscntly  up  »n  this,  winch  endan- 
gered the  safety  of  them  all ;  and  they  were  ohligcd  10  by  by  ail  pritatc  resent- 
ments, aud  look  to  the  preservation  of  their  lives. 

It  happened  one  night,  that  the  Spanish  governor,  as  I  call  him,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Sp-miard  « hose  life  1  had  saved,  who  was  now  the  captain  or  leader,  or 
governor  of  the  rest,  found  himself  very  m  easy  in  the  ni^ht,  aud  could  hy  no 
means  get  any  bleep:  he  was  perfectly  well  in  body,  a*  -lie  told  me  the  story,  only 
fouud  his  thoughts  tumultuous;  his  mind  ran  u{>on  men  lighting  and  killing  one 
another,  but  lie  was  broad  awake,  and  could  not  hy  any  means  »ct  any  sleep;  in 
short,  lie  lay  a  great  while ;  but  growing  more  and  more  uneasy,  he  roo!ved  to 
rise.  As  they  lay,  being  io  many  of  thein,  upon  gnat's  skins  laid  thick  upon  such 
couches  and  pad*  as  they  made  for  themselves  and  not  in  haiunmcsi*  and  ship- 
beds,  as  1  did,  who  was  hut  one,  so  they  had  little  to  do,  when  they  were  willing 
to  rise,  hut  to  get  up  upon  their  feet,  mid  perhaps  put  on  n  coat,  *ii<:h  as  it  was, 
and  their  pumps,  and  they  were  ready  for  going  any  wav  that  their  thoughts 
guided  tin.* in.     lieing  thus  got  up,  lie  looked  out;  hut,  being  (i;irk,  he  could  see 

•  Ha  mm  or  : — The  art*  wad  marulacturt-y  oi  ihe  CHrrfibr.s,  ;dlh''tmh  lew,  displaced  a 
degree  of  uige«»uit;. ,  which  one  wen  Id  have  ecjrctly  expected  l"  find  anions  a  people 
so  little  removed  troai  a  state  of  mere  auininl  nature,  a>  to  reject  »11  drt  >*•  «<*  superfluous. 
Colon*  observed  an  abundance  ot"  substantial  cotton  cloth  m  all  the  i^iuuris  "which  he 
-visited ;  and  the  native*  posseted  the  art  of  atan.ii.g  it  with  various  colours,  although  the 
Caraibcs  delighted  chiefly  in  red.  (Lapat:  ii,  10.)  Of  this  cloth  they  made  haiu- 
fuocs,  or  hunting  beds,  such  as  arc  now  used  at  m'j.  For  Europe  has  ma  only  copied 
the  pattern,  but  also  prest-ncd  the  original  name.  Ail  thr  early  »pa:ti*h  *«"d  trench 
writers  expressly  assert  thai  the  orijr'nal  anicrican  nniue  forth*.  *e  >  uniting  bids  was 
bamak,  or  amak :  but  Dr.  Johnson  and  Hailkv,  d<nve  the  tnglirh  word  •'  hanimoc" 
from  the  Saxon,  hamaca,  lit  our  official  inventories  of  naval  stores,  and  in  adverlfoe- 
nients,  by  the  public  offices  in  the  naval  department,  thu  article  is  unaccountably 
denominated  u  bamniac*." 
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Jittle  or  nothing;  and,  besides,  the  trees  which  I  had  planted,  as  in  my  forms* 
account  is  described,  and  which  were  now  grown  tall,  intercepted  his  sight,  to 
that  he  could  only  look  up,  and  see  that  it  was  a  clear  star-light  night,  and  hear- 
ing no  noise,  be  returned  and  laid  him  down  again :  but  it  was  all  one ;  he  could 
not  sleep,  nor  could  he  compose  himself  to  any  thing  like  rest ;  but  his  thoughts 
were  to, the  last  degree  uneasy,  and  lie  knew  not  for  what.    Having  made  sons* 
noise  with  rising  and  walking  about,  going  out  and  coming  in,  another  of  them 
waked*  and  celling,  asked  who  it  was  that  was  up?    The  governor  told  him  how 
it  bad  been  with  him.    "  Say  you  so  ?"  says  the  other  Spaniard ;  "  such  things 
are  not  to  be  slighted,  I  assure  you ;  there  is  certainly  some  mischief  working 
\rmi*  and  presently  he  asked  him,  "  Where  are  the  Englishmen?*—" They 
all  in  their  bats,"  says  he, "  safe  enough."    It  seems  the  Spaniards  had  kept 
of  the  main  apartment,  and  had  made  a  place  for  the  three  Englisn- 
i,  who,  since  their  lust  mutiny,  were  always  quartered  by  themselves,  and 
could  not  come  at  the  rest.    "  Well,"  says  the  Spaniard,  "  there  is  something  in 
it,  I  am  persuaded,  from  my  own  experience.     1  am  satisfied  our  spirits  embodied 
bate  a  converse  with,  and  receive  intelligence  from,  the  spirits  unemhodied,  and 
inhabiting  the  invisible  world;  and  this  friendly  notice  is  given  for  our  advantage, 
if  we  knew  how  to  make  use  of  iu    Come,  let  us  go  and  look  abroad ;  and  if  wa 
find  nothing  at  all  in  it  to  justify  the  trouble,  I'll  tell  you  a  story  to  the  purpose, 
that  shall  convince  you  of  the  justice  of  my  proposing  it."    In  a  word,  they  went 
out,  to  go  op  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  I  used  to  go :  but  they  being  strong, 
and  a  good  company,  uot  alone,  as  I  was,  used  none  of  my  cautions,  to  go  up  by 
the  ladder,  and  pulling  it  up  after  them,  to  go  up  a  second  stage  to  the  top,  but 
were  going  round  through  the  grove,  unconcerned  and  unwary,  when  they  were 
surprised  with  seeing  a  light  as  of  fire,  a  very  little  way  off  from  them,  and 
bearing  the  voices  of  men,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  a  great  number. 

In  all  the  discoveries  I  had  made  of  the  savages  landing  on  the  island,  it  was 
my  constant  cure  to  prevent  them  making  the  least  discovery  of  there  being  any 
inhabitant  upon  the  place;  and  when  by  any  occasion  they  came  to  know  it,  they 
felt  it  so  effectually,  that  they  that  got  away  were  scarce  able  to  give  any  account 
of  it;  for  we  disappeared  as  soon  as  possible;  nor  did  ever  any  that  had  seen 
me  escape  to  tell  any  one  else,  except  it  was  the  three  savages  in  our  last 
encounter,  who  jumped  into  the  boat;  of  whom,  I  mentioned,  I  was  afraid 
they  should  go  home  and  bring  more  help.  Whether  it  was  the  consequence  of 
the  escape  of  those  men  that  so  great  a  number  came  now  together,  or  whether 
they  came  ignorantly,  and  by  accident,  on  their  usual  bloody  errand,  the 
Spaniards  could  not,  it  seems,  understand;  but,  whatever  it, was,  it  had  been 
their  business  cither  to  have  concealed  themselves,  or  not  to  have  seen  them  at 
all,  much  less  to  have  let  the  savages  have  seen  that  there  were  uny  inhabitants 
in  the  place;  or  to  hare  fallen  upon  them  so  effectually,  as  that  not  a  man  of 
them  should  have  escaped,  which  could  only  have  beeu  by  getting  in  between 
them  and  their  bouts :  but  this  presence  of  mind  was  wanting  to  them,  which 
was  the  ruin  of  their  tranquility  for  a  great  while. 

We  need  not  doubt,  but  that  the  governor  and  the  .man  with  him,  surprised 
with  this  si^ht,  run  back  immediately,  and  raised  their  fellows,  giving  them  nil 
account  of  the  imminent  danger  they  were  all  in,  and  they  again  as  readily  took 
the  alarm;  but  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  stay  close  within,  where 
they  were,  but  they  must  all  run  out  to  see  how  things  stood.  While  it  was 
dark,  indeed,  they  were  well  enough,  and  they  had  opportunity  enough,  for  some 
hours,  to  view  them  by  the  light  of  three  fires  they  had  made  at  a  distance 
from  one  another;  what  they  were  doing  they  knew  not,  and  want  to  do 
themselves  thev  knew  not.  For,  first,  the  enemy  were  too  many;  and,  secondly, 
they  did  not  keep  together,  but  were  divided  into  several  parties,  and  were  on 
shore  in  several  places. 

Hie  Spaniard*  were  in  no  small  consternation  at  this  sight;  and  as  they  found 
that  tbe  feilows  ran  straggling  all  over  the  shore,  they  made  no  doubt  but,  first 


or  last,  some  of  them  would  chop  in  upon  their  tabitation,  or  upou  tome  other- 
place  where  they  would  see  the  token  of  inhabitants;  and  they  were  m  great 
perplexity  also  for  fear  of  their  flock  of  goats,  which  would  have  been  little  learn 
than  starving  them,  if  they  should  have  been  destroyed ;  so  the  first  thing  they 
resolved  upon  was,  to  despatch  three  men  away  before  it  was  light,  two 
Spaniards  and  one  Englishman,  to  drive  all  the  goats  away  to  the  great  vailetf 
where  the  cave  was,  and,  if  need  were,  to  drive  them  into  the  very  cave  itself* 
Could  they  have  seen  the  savages  all  together  in  one  body,  and  at  a  distance 
from  their  canoes,  they  resolved,  if  there  had  been  a  hundred  of  them,  to  haxo 
attacked  them ;  but  that  could  not  be  obtained  ;  for  they  were  some  of  then 
two  miles  off  from  the  other;  and,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  were  of  two 
different  nations. 

After  having  mused  a  great  while  on  the  course  they  should  take,  and  beating 
their  brains  in  considering  their  present  circumstances,  they  resolved,  at  last, 
while  it  was  still  dark,  to  send  the  old  savauc,  1  rid  ay's  father,  out  as  a  spy,  to 
learn,  if  possible,  something  concerning  them;  as  what  they  came  for,  what  they 
intended  to  t\o9  and  the  like.  The  old  man  readily  undertook  it;  and  stripping 
himself  quite  naked,  as  roost  of  the  savages  weie,  uway  lie  went.  .After  he  had 
been  gone  an  hour  or  two,  he  brings  word  that  he  had  been  among  them  undis- 
covered: that  he  found  they  were  too  parties,  and  of  two  several  nations, 
who  had  had  war  with  one  another,  and  a  great  battle  iu  their  own  country :  and 
that  both  sides  having  had  several  prisoners  taken  in  the  fight,  ihev  were,  by 
mere  chance,  landed  all  on  the  same  island,  for  the  devouring  their  prisoners  ana 
making  merry,  but  their  coming  so  by  chance  to  the  same  place  had  spoiled  ail 
their  mirth ;  that  they  were  in  a  great  rage  at  one  another,  and  were  so  near, 
that  he  believed  they  would  fight  again  a*  soon  as  day-li^ht  began  to  appear:  but 
he  did  not  perceive  that  they  had  auy  notion  of  any  body  being  on  the  island  but 
themselves.  He  had  hardly  made  an  end  of  telling  his  story,  when  they  could 
perceive,  by  the  unusual  noise  they  made,  that  the  two  little  armies  if  ere  engaged 
in  a  bloody  tinht. 

Friday's*  father  used  all  the  arguments  he  could  ro  persuade  our  people  to  lie 
close,  aiid  not  be  «ceu;  he  told  them  their  safely  counted  iu  it,  and  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  lie  still,  and  the  savage*  vwmld  kill  one  another  to  their 
hands,  and  then  the  rest  would  go  away;  and  it  wa>  so  to  a  tittle.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  prevail,  especially  upon  the  Jnulislnuui;  their  cuiiosity  was 
so  importunate  upon  their  prudentials,  that  the)  must  run  out  and  see  the 
battle:  however,  they  u^ed  some  caution  too.  rtz.  (hey  did  not  go  openly, just 
by  their  own  dwelling,  but  went  farther  into  the  woods,  and  plaecd  thcin\ches 
to  advantage,  where  thty  might  securely  &ec  thun  manage  the  tijiht,  and,  a»  they 
thought,  not  be  seen  by  them;  but  it  seems  the  savages  did  *ce  them,  u»  we  si  tail 
hud  hereafter. 

The  battle  was  very  fierce;  and,  if  1  might  Ulictc  the  I. irishmen,  one  of 
them  said  he  could  perceive  that  some  of  thtii:  were  iiilii  of  great  hiaiery,  of 
invincible  spirit,  and  of  gicat  pMicy  in  guirimy  the  figl.t.  Tl.c  halt ie.  they  said, 
held  two  hours  beloic  they  could  uues>  which  part\  would  lc  l.eauu;  hut  thtu 
that  party  which  was  nearest  our  people'*  habitation  began  to  appear  weakest, 
and,  after  some  time  more,  some  of  them  began  in  itv;  nv.ri  u.i*  put  our  men 
again  into  a  great  consternation,  lest  any  one  of  thi.se  that  ikd  should  run  into 
the  grove  before  their  dwelling  for  shelter,  and  thereby  involuntarily  discover 
the  place;  and  that,  by  consequence,  the  pui>uet>  would  do  the  like"  in  search 
of  them.  Upon  this  they  resoUed  that  they  would  stand  armed  within  the  wall, 
and  whoever  came  into  the  grove,  they  resolved  to  tally  out  our  ti.e  uit)i  and 
kill  them:  so  that,  if  possible,  not  one  should  return  logueau  account  of  it: 
they  ordered  also  that  it  should  be  done  with  their  swords,  or  by  knocking  them 
down  with  the  stocas  of  their  muskets,  but  not  by  shooting  them,  for  tear  of 
raising  an  alarm  by  the  noise. 

As  they  expected  it  1*11  out:  three  of  the  routed  army  fled  for  life,  and  cross* 
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ing  die  creek,  no  directly  into  tbe  place*  not  in  the  least  knowing  whither  they 
went,  but  running  as  into  a  thick  wood  for  shelter.  The  scout  they  kept  to  look 
abroad  gave  notice  of  this  within,  with  this  addition,  to  our  men's  great  satisfac- 
faction,  that  tbe  conquerors  had  not  pursued  them,  or  seen  winch  way  they  were 
gone;  upon  this,  the  Spaniard  governor,  a  man  of  humanity,  would  not  suffer 
them  to  kUl  the  three  fugitives ;  hut  sending  three  men  out  by  the  top  of  the  hill, 
ordered  them  to  go  round,  come  in  behind  them,  and  surprise  and  take  them 
prisoners,  which  was  done.  The  residue  of  the  conquered  people  fled  to  their 
canoes,  aod  got  off  to  sea;  the  victors  retired,  made  no  pursuit,  or  very  little, 
but  drawing  themselves  into  a  body  together,  gave  two  great  screaming  shouts, 
which  they  supposed  was  by  way  of  triumph,  and  so  the  fight  ended :  the 
same  day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  also  marched  to  their 
canoes.  And  thus  the  Spaniards  had  their  island  again  free  to  themselves, 
their  fright  was  over,  and  they  saw  no  savages  in  several  years  after. 

After  they  were  all  gone,  the  Spaniards  came  out  of  their  deti,  and  viewing  the 
field  of  battle,  they  found  about  two-and-thirty  men  dead  on  the  spot :  some 
were  killed  with  great  long  arrows,  some  of  which  were  found  sticking  in  their 
bodies:  but  most  of  them  were  lulled  with  great  wooden  swords,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  of  which  they  found  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  as  manv  bows,  with  a 
great  many  arrows.  These  swords  were  strange,  great,  unwieldy  things,  and 
they  must  be  verv  strong  men  that  used  them:  most  of  those  men  that  were 
kilted  with  them  had  their  heads  mashed  to  pieces,  as  we  may  say,  or,  as  we 
call  it  in  English,  their  brains  knocked  out,  and  several  their  arms  and  legs 
broken ;  so  that  it  is  evident  they  fight  with  inexpressible  rage  and  fury.  We 
found  not  one  man  that  was  not  stone  dead,  for  either  they  stay  by  their  enemy 
till  they  have  quite  killed  him,  or  they  carry  all  the  wounded  men  ihat  are  not 
quite  dead  away  with  them. 

This  deliverance  tamed  our  Englishmen  for  a  great  while ;  the  sight  liad  filled 
them  with  horror,  and  the  consequences  appeared  terrible  to  the  last  degree, 
especially  upon  supposing,  that,  some  time  or  other,  they  should  fall  into  the 
bands  of  those  creatures,  who  would  not  only  kill  them  as  enemies,  but  kill  them 
for  food,  as  we  kill  our  cattle ;  and  they  professed  to  me,  that  the  thoughts  of  being 
eaten  up  like  beef  or  mutton,  though  it  was  supposed  it  was  not  to  be  till  ibey 
were  dead,  had  something  in  it  so  horrible,  that  it  nauseated  their  very  stomachs, 
made  them  sick  when  they  thought  of  it,  and  filled  their  minds  with  such  unusual 
tenor,  that  they  were  not  themselves  for  some  weeks  after.  This,  as  I  said, 
tamed  even  the  three  english  brutes  I  have  been  speaking  of :  and,  for  a  great 
while  after,  they  were  tractable,  and  went  about  the  common  business  of  the 
whole  society  well  enough  ;  planted,  sowed,  reaped,  and  began  to  be  all  natu- 
ralized to  the  country.  But,  some  time  after  this,  they  fell  into  such  measures 
again,  as  brought  them  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

They  had  taken  three  prisoners,  as  I  observed  ;  and  these  three  being  lusty, 
stout,  young  fellows,  they  made  them  servants,  and  taught  them  to  work  for  them ; 
and,  as  slaves,  they  did  well  enough  ;  but  they  did  not  take  their  measures  with 
them  as  I  did  by  my  man  Friday,  that  is,  to  begin  with  them  upon  the  principle 
of  having  saved  their  lives,  and  then  instruct  them  in  the  rational  principles  of 
life ;  much  less  of  religion,  civilizing,  and  reducing  them  by  kind  usage  and 
affectionate  arguiugs ;  but  as  they  gave  them  their  food  every  day,  so  they  gave 
them  their  work  too,  and  kept  them  fully  employed  in  drudgery  enough ;  but 
they  failed  in  this  by  it,  that  they  never  had  them  to  assist  them,  and  fight  for 
them*  as  I  had  my  man  Friday,  who  was  as  true  to  me  as  tbe  very  flesh  Upon 
my  bones. 

But  to  come  to  the  domestic  part  Being  all  now  good  friends,  for  common 
danger,  as  I  said  above,  had  effectually  reconciled  them,  they  began  to  consider 
their  general  circumstances  ;  and  the  first  thing  that  came  under  their  considera- 
tion was,  whether,  seeing  the  savages  particularly  haunted  that  side  of  the  island, 
and  that  there  were  more  remote  and  retired  parts  of  it  equally  adapted  to  their 
fiekinion  €vngct.  T 
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wmy  of  living,  and  manifestly  to  tlinr  Advantage,  they  should  oat  later' 
their  habitation,  and  plant  in  some  more  proper  place  for  their  safety,  and 
cially  for  the  security  of  their  cattle  and  corn. 

Upon  this,  after  long  debate,  it  was  concluded  that  they  would  not 
their  liabitation ;  l»ecause  that,  some  time  or  other,  they  thought  they  might  hear 
from  their  governor  again,  meaning  me  ;  and,  if  1  should  send  any  one  to  seek 
them,  I  should  be  sure  to  direct  them  to  that  side;  where,  if  they  should  find  the 
place  demolished,  they  would  conclude  the  savages  had  killed  them  all,  and  they 
were  gone;  and  so  their  supply  would  go  too.  But,  as  to  their  corn  and  cattle,  they 
agreed  to  remove  them  Into  the  valley  where  my  cave  was,  where  the  land  was 
as  proper  for  both,  anil  where,  indeed,  there  was  land  enough  :  however,  upon 
second  thoughts,  they  altered  one  part  of  that  resolution  too,  and  resolved  only 
to  remove  part  of  their  cattle  thither,  and  plant  part  of  their  corn  there ;  and 
so  if  one  part  was  destroyed,  the  other  might  be  saved.  And  one  part  of 
prudence  they  used,  which  it  was  very  well  they  did,  viz.  that  they  never  trusted 
those  three  savages  which  they  had  prisoners,  with  knowing  any  thing  of  the 

I>lantation  they  had  made  in  that  valley,  or  of  any  cattle  they  bad  there,  much 
ess  of  the  cave  there,  which  they  kept  in  case  of  necessity,  as  a  safe  retreat ; 
and  thither  they  carried  also  the  two  oarreU  of  powder  which  I  had  sent  tbem 
at  my  coming  away.  Bat,  however,  they  resolved  not  to  change  their  habitation, 
yet  they  agreed,  that,  as  I  had  carefully  covered  it  first  with  a  wall  or  fortification 
and  then  with  a  grove  of  trees,  so  seeiag  their  safety  consisted  entirely  in  their 
being  concealed,  of  which  they  were  now  fully  convinced,  they  tat- to  work  to 
cover  and  conceal  the  place  yet  more  effectually  than  before,  t  For  this  purpose, 
ns  I  had  planted  trees,  or  rather  thrust  in  stakes,  which  in  time  all  grew  up  to 
be  trees,  for  some  good  distance  before  the  entrance  iuto  my  apartments,  they, 
went  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  filled  up  the  rest  of  that  whole  space  of  ground 
from  the  trees  I  had  set  quite  down  to  the  side  of  the  creek,  where,  as  I  mid, 
I  landed  my  floats,  and  even  into  the  very  ooze  where  the  tide  flowed,  not  so 
much  as  leaving  any  place  to  laud,  or  any  sign  that  there  had  been  any  landing 
thereabout ;  these  stakes  also  being  of  a  wood  very  forward  to  grow,  as  I  have 
noted  formerly,  they  took  care  to  have  them  generally  much  larger  and  taller 
than  those  which  I  had  planted ;  and  as  they  grew  apace,  so  they  planted  them 
so  very  thick  and  close  together,  that  when  they  had  been  three  or  rour  years 
grown,  there  was  no  piercing  with  the  eye  any  considerable  way  into  the  planta- 
tion :  and,  as  for  that  part  which  I  had  planted,  tlie  trees  were  grown  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh,  and  among  them  they  placed  so  many  other  short  ones,  and 
so  thick,  that,  iu  a  word,  it  stood  like  a  pallisado  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thick,  and 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  penetrate  it,  but  with  a  little  army  to  cut  it  all  down  ; 
for  a  little  dog  could  hardly  get  between  the  trees,  they  stood  so  close. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  they  did  the  same  by  all  the  ground  to  the  right 
hand  and  to  the  left,  and  round  even  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  leaving  no  way,  not  so 
much  as  for  .themselves  to  come  out  but  by  the  ladder  placed  op  to  the  side  of 
fhe  hill,  and  then  lifted  up,  and  placed  again  from  the  nrst  stage  up  to  the  top, 
and  when  tlie  ladder  was  taken  down,  nothing  but  what  had  wings  or  witchcraft 
to  assist  it,  could  come  at  them.  This  was  excellently  well  contrived ;  nor  was 
it  less  than  what  they  afterwards  found  occasion  for  ;  which  served  to  convince 
roe,  that,  as  human  prudence  has  the  authority  of  providence  to  justify  it,  so  it 
has  doubtless  the  direction  of  providence  to  set  it  to  work  ;  and,  would  we  listen 
carefully  to  the  voice  of  it,  I  am  persuaded  we  might  prevent  many  of  tlie  dis- 
asters which  our  lives  are  now,  by  our  own  negligence,  subjected  to  :  but  this 
by  the  way. 

I  return  to  the  story.— They  lived  two  years  after  this  in  perfect  retirement, 
and  had  no  more  visits  from  the  savages.  They  bad,  indeed,  an  alarm  given 
them  one  morning,  which  put  them  into  a  great  consternation  ;  for  some  of  the 
Spaniards  being  out  early  one  morning,  on  the  west  side,  or  rather  end,  of  the 
island  (which  was  that  end  where  I  uever  went,  for  fear  of  being  discovered), 
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they  were  surprised  with  seeing  above  twenty  canoes  of  Indians  just  coming 
on  shore.  Tbej  made  the  best  of  their  way  home,  in  hurry  enough ;  and  giving 
the  alarm  to  their  comrades,  they  kept  close  all  that  day  and  the  next,  going  out 
only  at  night  to  make  observation :  but  they  had  the  good  luck  to  be  mistaken : 
for  wherever  the  savages  went,  they  did  uot  land  that  time  on  the  island,  but 
pursued  some  other  design. 

And  now  they  had  another  broil  with  the  three  Englishmen ;  one  of  whom  a 
most  turbulent  fellow,  being  in  a  rage  at  one  of  the  three  slaves,  which  1  men- 
tioned they  had  taken,  because  the  fellow  had  not  done  something:  right  which  he 
bid  him  do,  and  seemed  a  little  untractahle  in  his  showing  him,  drew  u  hatchet 
out  of  a  frog-belt,  in  which  he  wore  it  by  his  side,  and  fell  upon  the  poor  savage, 
Apt  to  correct  hiiu,  but  to  kill  him.  One  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  by,  seeing 
him  give  the  fellow  a  barbarous  cut  with  the  hatchet,  which  he  aimed  at  his  bead, 
bat  struck  into  his  shoulders,  so  that  he  thought  he  had  cut  the  poor  creature's 
arm  off,  ran  to  him,  and  entreating  him  not  to  murder  the  poor  man,  placed 
himself  between  him  and  tbc  savage,  to  prevent  the  miscliief.  The  fellow  being 
enraged  the  more  at  this,  struck  at  the  Spaniard  with  his  hatchet,  and  swore  he 
would  serve  him  as  he  intended  to  serve  the  savage ;  which  the  Spaniard  per- 
ceiving, avoided  the  blow,  and  with  a  shovel  which  he  had  in  his  hand  (fur  they 
were  all  working  in  the  field  about  their  corn-land),  knocked  the  brute  down. 
Another  of  the  Englishmen  running,  at  the  same  time,  to  help  his  comrade, 
knocked  the  Spaniard  down  ;  and  then  two  Spaniards  more  came  in  to  help  their 
matt,  and  a  third  Englishman  fell  in  upon  them.  They  had  none  of  them  any 
fire-arms,  or  any  other  weapons  but  hatchets  and  other  tools,  except  this  third 
Englishmen  ;  he  had  one  of  my  rusty  cutlasses,  with  which  he  made  at  the  two 
last  Spaniards,  and  wounded  them  both.  This  fray  set  the  whole  family  iu  an 
uproar,  and  more  help  coming  in,  they  took  the  three  Englishmen  prisoners* 
The  next  question  was,  what  should  be  done  with  them  ?  They  haa  been  to 
often  mutinous,  and  were  so  very  furious,  so  desperate,  and  so  idle  withal,  they 
knew  not  what  course  to  take  with  them,  for  they  were  mischievous  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  valued  not  what  hurt  they  did  to  any  man  ;  so  that,  iu  short,  it  was 
not  safe  to  live  with  them. 

The  Spaniard*  who  was  governor,  told  them,  in  so  many  words,  that,  if  they 
had  been  of  his  own  country,  he  would  have  hanged  them ;  for  all  laws  and  all 
governors  were  to  preserve  society,  and  those  who  were  dangerous  to  the  society 
ought  to  be  expelled  out  of  it ;  but,  as  they  were  Englishmen,  and  that  it  was 
to  the  generous  kindness  of  an  Englishman  that  they  ail  owed  their  preservation 
and  deliverance,  he  would  use  them  with  all  possible  lenity,  and  would  leave  them 
to  the  judgment  of  the  other  two  Englishmen,  who  were  their  countrymen. 

One  of  the  two  honest  Englishmen  stood  up,  and  said  they  desired  it  might 
not  be  left  to  them  ;  "  for,"  says  he,  "  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  sentence  them  to 
the  gallows:  M  and,  with  that,  he  gives  an  account  how  Will  Atkins,  one  of  the 
three,  had  proposed  to  have  all  the  five  Englishmen  join  together,  and  murder 
all  the  Spaniards  when  they  were  in  their  sleep.  When  the  Spanish  governor 
heard  this,  he  calls  to  Will  Atkins,"  IJow,  Senior  Atkins,  would  you  murder  us 
all  ?  What  have  yon  to  say  to  that?  "  The  hardened  villain  was  so  far  from  de- 
nying it,  that  he  said  ir  was  true;  and,  God  damn  him,  they  would  do  it  still, 
before  they  had  done  with  them.  '*  Well,  but  Senior  Atkins,"  says  the  Spaniard. 
u  what  have  we  done  to  you,  that  you  will  kill  us  ?  And  what  would  you  get  by 
killing  us?  And  what  must  we  do  to  prevent  you  killing  us?  Must  we  kill  you, 
or  you  kill  us  ?  Why  will  you  put  us  to  the  necessity  of  this,  Senior  Atkins  ?  '*  says 
the  Spaniard  very  calmly,  and  smiling.  Stnittr  Atkins  was  in  such  a  rage  at 
the  Spaniard's  making  a  jest  of  it,  that,  had  he  not  been  held  by  three  men,  and 
wiihul  had  no  weapon  near  him,  it  was  thought  he  would  have  attempted  to  have 
.killed  the  Spaniard  in  the  middle  of  all  the  company.  This  hair-brained  car- 
riage obliged  them  to  consider  seriously  what  was  to  be  done :  the  two  English- 
men,  and  the  Spaniard  who  baved  the  poor  savage,  were  of  the  opinion  that  they 
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should  Kane  one  of  the  three,  for  an  example  to  the  rest ;  ajid  particularly  it  should 
be  he  that  had  twice  attempted  to  commit  murder  with  his  hatchet;  indeed, 
there  wm  some  reason  tobelieve  he  had  done  it,  for  the  poor  savage  was  in  such  A 
miserable  condition  with  the  wound  he  had  received,  that  it  was  tbouebtmv 
could  not  live.  But  the  governor  Spaniard  still  said  no ;  it  was  an  Eiigushman 
that  bad  saved  all  their  lives,  and  he  would  never  consent  to  put  an  Enghshmaa 
to  death,  although  he  had  murdered  half  of  them :  nay,  he  said,  if  be  had  been 
killed  himself  by  an  Englishman,  and  had  time  left  to  speak,  it  should  be  that 
they  should  pardon  him. 

This  was  so  positively  insisted  on  by  the  governor  Spaniard,  that  there  was  no* 
gain-saying  it ;  and  as  merciful  counsels  are  most  apt  to  prevail,  where  they  are 
earnestly  pressed,  so  they  all  came  into  it ;  but  then  it  was  to  be  considered  what 
should  be  done  to  keep  them  from  doing  the  mischief  they  designed ;  for  all  agreed, 
governor  and  all,  that  means  were  to  be  used  for  preserving  the  society  from 
danger.  After  a  Ions  debate,  it  was  agreed,  first,  that  they  should  be  disarmed, 
and  not  permitted  to  have  either  gun,  powder,  shot,  sword,  or  any  weapon ;  and 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  society,  and  left  to  live  where  they  would,  and  how 
they  would,  by  themselves;  but  that  none  of  the  rest,  either  Spaniards  or  English, 
should  converse  with  them,  speak  with  them,  or  have  anv  thing  to  do  with  them  : 
that  the?  should  be  forbidden  to  come  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  place 
where  the  rest  dwelt ;  and  if  they  offered  to  commit  anv  disorder,  so  as  to  spoil, 
burn,  kill,  or  destroy,  any  of  the  corn,  plantings,  buildings,  fences,  or  cattle, 
belonging  to  the  society,  they  should  die  without  mercy,  and  they  should  be 
shot  wherever  they  could  be  found. 

The  governor,  a  man  of  great  humanity,  musing  upon  the  sentence,  considered 
a  little  upon  it:  and  turning  to  the  two  honest  Englishmen,  said,  M  Hold:  yon 
most  reflect  that  it  will  be  long  ere  they  can  raise  corn  and  cattle  of  their  own, 
and  they  must  net  starve;  we  must,  therefore,  allow  them  provisions."  So  he 
caused  to  be  added,  that  they  should  have  a  proportion  of  corn  given  them  to 
last  them  ci^ht  months,  and  for  seed  to  sow,  by  which  time  they  might  be  sop* 
posed  to  raise  some  of  their  own  ;  that  they  should  have  six  milch-goats,  four 
he-goats,  and  six  kids  given  them,  as  well  for  present  subsistence  as  tor  a  store ; 
and  that  they  should  have  tools  given  them  for  their  work  in  the  fields,  such  as 
sis  hatchets,  an  adse,  a  saw  and  the  like ;  but  they  should  have  none  of  these 
tools  or  provisions,  unless  they  would  swear  solemnly  that  they  would  not  hurt 
or  injure  any  of  the  Spaniards  with  them,  or  of  their  fellow  Englishmen.  / 

Thus  they  dismissed  them  the  society,  and  turned  them  out  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. They  went  away  sullen  and  refractory,  as  neither  content  to  go  away 
or  to  stay ;  but.  as  there  was  no  remedy,  they  went,  pretending  to  go  and  chute 
a  place  where  they  would  settle  themselves ;  and  some  provisions  were  given 


them,  but  no  weapons.  About  four  or  five  days  after,  they  came  again  for 
victuals,  and  gave  the  governor  an  account  where  they  had  pitched  their  tents, 
and  marked  themselves  out  a  habitation  and  plantation  ;  and  it  was  a  very  con* 
venient  place,  indeed,  on  the  remotest  part  of  the  island  towards  the  N.E.  muck 
about  the  place  where  I  providentially  landed  in  my  first  voyage,  when  I  was 
driven  out  to  sea,  the  Lord  alone  knows  whither,  in  my  rash  attempt  to  sail 
round  the  island. 

Here  they  built  themselves  two  handsome  huts,  and  contrived  them  in  a  man- 
ner like  my  first  habitation,  being  close  under  the  side  of  a  hill,  having  some  trees 
growing  already  on  three  sides  of  it,  so  that  by  planting  others,  it  would  be  very 
easily  covered  from  the  sight,  unless  narrowly  searched  for.  They  desired  some 
dried  goatV-skins,  for  bed*  and  covering,  which  were  given  them  ;  and,  upon, 
giving  their  words  that  they  would  not  disturb  the  rest,  or  injure  any  of  their 
plantations,  they  gare  tbem  hatchets,  and  what  other  tools  they  could  spare; 
some  peas,  barley,  and  rice,  fur  sowing  ;  and,  in  a  word,  any  thing  they  wanted, 
except  arms  and  ammunition. 

They  lived  iu  this  separate  condition  about  six  months,  and  had  got  in 
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fat  harvest,  though  tht  quantity  was  but  small,  the  parcel  of  land  the;  had 
planted  being  but  nttkt,;  for,  iudeed,  having  ail  their  plantation  to  form,  they  had 
a  great  deal  of  work  upon  their  bands ;  and  when  the?  came  to  make  boards  and 
pots,  and  such  things,  they  were  quite  out  of  their  element,  and  could  make 
nothing  of  it;  and  when  the  rainy  season  came  on,  for  want  of  a  cave  in  the 
earth,  they  could  not  keep  their  grain  dry,  and  it  was  in  great  danger  of  spoiling : 
this  humbled  them  so  much,  that  they  came  and  begged  the  Spaniards  to  help 
them,  which  they  very  readily  did ;  and,  in  four  days,  worked  a  great  bole  in  the 
side  of  the  hill  for  tbem,  big  enough  to  secure  their  corn  and  other  things  from 
the  rain ;  although  it  was  but  a  poor  place,  at  best,  compared  to  mine,  and 
especially  as  mine  was  then,  for  the  Spaniards  had  greatly  enlarged  it,  and  made 
several  new  apartments  in  it. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year  after  this  separation  a  new  frolic  took  these 
ropnes,  which,  together  with  the  former  villany  they  had  committed,  brought 
mischief  enough  upon  them,  and  had  very  near  been  the  ruin  of  the  whole  co- 
lony. The  three  new  associates  began,  it  seems,  to  be  weary  of  the  laborious 
life  they  led,  and  that  without  hope  of  bettering  their  circumstances ;  and  a 
whim  took  them,  that  they  would  make  a  voyage  to  the  continent,  from  whence 
the  savages  came,  and  would  try  if  they  could  seize  upon  some  prisoners  among  the. 
natives  there,  and  bring  them  home,  so  as  to  make  them  do  the  laborious  part  of 
their  work  for  them. 

The  project  was  not  so  preposterous  if  they  had  gone  no  farther;  but  they 
did  nothing,  and  proposed  nothing,  but  had  either  mischief  in  the  design,  or 
mischief  in  the  event :  and,  if  I  may  give  my  opinion,  they  seemed  to  be  under 
a  blast  from  Heaven  ;  for,  if  we  will  not  allow  a  visible  curse  to  pursue  visible 
crimes,  how  shall  we  reconcile  the  events  of  things  with  the  divine  justice  ?  It. 
was  certainly  an  apparent  vengeance  on  their  crime  of  mutiny  and  piracy,  that 
brought  them  to  the  state  they  were  in  ;  and  they  showed  not  die  least  remorse 
for  the  crime,  but  added  new  villanies  to  it,  such  as  the  piece  of  monstrous  cruelty 
of  wounding  a  poor  slave  because  he  did  not,  or  perhaps  could  not,  understand 
to  do  what  be  directed,  and  to  wound  him  in  such  a  manner  as  made  him  a 
cripple  all  his  life,  and  in  a  place  where  no  surgeon  or  medicine  cpuld  be  had 
for  his  cure  ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  murderous  intent,  or,  to  do  justice  to 
the  crime,  the  intentional  murder,  for  such  to  be  sure  it  was,  as  was  afterwards 
the  formed  design  they  all  laid,  to  murder  the  Spaniards  in  their  bleep,  and  in 
cold  blood. 

But  I  leave  observing,  and  return  to  the  story.— The  three  fellows  came  down 
to  the  Spaniards  one  morning,  and  in  very  humble  terms  desired  to  be  admitted 
to  speak  with  them :  the  Spaniards  very  readily  heard  what  they  had  to  say, 
which  was  this :— That  they  were  tired  of  living  in  the  manner  they  did ;  and 
that  they  were  not  handy  enough  to  make  the  necessaries  they  wanted,  and  that 
having  no  help,  they  found  they  should  be  starved;  but  if  the  Spaniards  would 
give  them  leave  to  take  one  of  the  canoes  which  they  came  over  in,  and  give 
them  arms  and  ammunition  proportioned  to  their  defence,  they  would  go  over 
to  the  main  and  seek  their  fortunes,  and  so  deliver  them  from  the  trouble  of 
supplying  tbem  with  any  other  provisions. 

The  Spaniards  were  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  very  honestly  repre* 
sented  to  them  the  certain  destruction  they  were  running  into ;  told  them  they 
had  suffered  such  hardships  upon  that  very  spot,  that  they  could,  without  any 
spirit  of  prophecy,  tell  them  they  would  be  starved  or  murdered,  and  bade  them 
consider  of  it. 

The  men  replied  audaciously,  they  should  be  starved  if  they  stayed  here,  for 
they  could  not  work,  and  would  not  work,  and  they  could  hut  be  starved  abroad; 
and  if  they  were  murdered  there  was  an  end  of  them  ;  they  had  no  wives  or 
children  to  cry  after  them  :  and,  in  short,  insisted  importunately  upon  their«de« 
mand  ;  declaring  they  would  go,  whether  they  would  give  them  any  arms  or  no. 

The  Spaniards  told  them,  with  great  kindness,  that  if  tbey  were  resolved  to 
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go,  tl icy  should  not  go  like  naked  men,  and  be  in  no  condition  to  defend  6\era* 
selves  ;  and  that  though  they  could  ill  spare  their  fire-arm*,  having  not  enough 
for  themselves  yet  they  would  let  them  have  two  muskets,  a  pistol,  and  a  cutlass, 
and  each  man  a  hatchet,  which  they  thought  was  sufficient  tor  thtin.  In  n  word, 
they  accepted  the  ofl'er  ;  and  having  baked  them  bread  cnmiyh  to  serve  them  ft 
month,  and  given  than  as  much  goat's  flesh  at  they  could  eat  while  it  was  sweet, 
and  a  great  basket  of  dried  grapes,  a  pot  of  fresh  water,  and  a  young  kid  alii*, 
they  boldly  bet  out  in  the  canoe  lor  a  voyage  over  the  sea,  where  it  was  at  least 
forty  miles  broad. 

The  boat,  iudced,  was  a  large  one,  and  would  very  well  have  carried  fifteen 
or  twenty  men,  and,  therefore,  was  rather  too  big  tor  them  to  manage ;  but  as 
they  had  a  fair  breeze,  and  flood-tide  with  them,  they  did  well  enough.  They 
had  made  a  mast  of  a  lung  pole,  and  a  sail  of  four  large  goatV-skins  dried,  which 
they  had  sewed  or  laced  togi  thcr ;  and  away  they  went  merrily  enough:  the 
Spaniards  culled  after  them,  Bucn  vcyajo  ;  and  no  man  ever  thought  of  seeing 
them  anv  more. 

The  Spaniards  were  often  saying  to  one  another,  and  to  the  two  htaest  Eng- 
lishmen who  remained  behind,  how  quietly  and  comfortably  they  lived,  now  these 
three  turbulent  fellows  were  g;ji»c ;  as  for  their  coming  again,  that  was  the  re- 
motest thing  from  their  thoughts  that  could  be  imagined ;  when,  behold,  after 
two  and  twenty  days,  one  of  the  Englishmen  being  abroad  upon  his  planting 
work,  sees  three  strange  men  coming  towards  him  at  a  distance,  with  guns  upon 
their  shoulders. 

Away  runs  the  Englishman,  as  if  he  was  bewitched,  comes  frightened  and 
amazed  to  the  governor  Spaniard,  and  tells  him  they  were  all  undone,  for  there 
were  stranger  landed  upon  the  inland,  but  could  not  tell  who.  The  Spaniard, 
pausing  a  while,  says  to  him,  "  How  do  you  mean,  you  cannot  tell  who  ?  They 
are  the  savages  to  he  sure."  "  No,  no,1*  says  the  Englishman,  "  they  are  men 
in  clothes,  with  arms."  *c  Nay,  then,"  says  the  Spaniard,  "  why  are  you  con- 
cerned ?  If  they  are  not  savages,  they  must  be  friends;  for  there  is  no  chris- 
tian nation  upon  earth  but  will  do  us  good  rather  than  harm." 

While  they  ucrc  debating  thus,  came  the  three  Englishmen,  and  standing 
without  the  wood  which  was  new  planted,  hallooed  to  them  :  they  presently 
knew  their  \uioes,  and  so  all  the  wonder  of  that  kind  ceased.  But  now  the 
admiration  was  turned  upon  another  question  :  What  could  be  the  matter,  and 
what  made  t In  in  come  back  again  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  they  brought  the  men  in,  and  inquiring  where  they  had 
been,  and  what  they  had  been  doiiis,  they  gave  them  a  full  account  of  their 
voyage  in  a  few  words,  n"=.  That  tht\  reached  the  land  in  two  days,  or  some- 
thing lc>s;  hut  finding  the  people  alarmed  at  their  coming,  and  preparing  with 
bows  and  arrows  to  fight  them,  they  durst  not  £<>  on  shore,  but  sailed  on  to  the 
northward,  mx  or  seven  hours,  till  tfuv  came  to  a  jrrcat  opening,  by  which  they 
perceived,  that  the  land  they  saw  from  our  island  was  not  the  main,  but  all 
island;  upon  entering  that  opening  of  the  sen,  they  saw  another  island  on  the 
right  hand,  north,  and  several  more  west ;  and  being  revived  to  land  somewhere, 
they  put  over  to  one  of  the  island*  which  lay  west,  and  went  boldly  on  short : 
that  they  found  the  pcoj  !c  very  courteous  and  friend'v  to  them  ;  and  that  they 
gave  thtm  several  routs,  and  some  dried  fish,  nod  appeared  very  sociable;  and 
the  women,  as  well  as  the  iik :i,  were  very  forward  to  supply  them  with  any 
thing  tin  v  could  get  for  them  to  eat,  and  brought  it  to  them  a  great  way  upon 
tin  ir  heads. 

They  continued  here  four  days;  and  enquired,  as  well  as  they  could  of  them, 
by  signs,  what  nations  were  this  way,  and  that  way;  and  were  told  of  several 
fierce  anil  terrible  people  that  lived  almost  every  way,  who,  as  they  made  known 
by  signs  to  them,  used  to  eat  men  ;  but  as  for  themselves,  they  said,  they  never 
ate  men  or  women,  except  only  such  as  they  tool;  in  die  wars ;  and  then  they 
owned,  they  made  a  great  feast  and  ate  their  prisoners. 
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The  Englishmen  enquired  when  they  had  had  a  feast  of  that  kind ;  and  they 
told  them  about  two  moons  ago*  pointing  to  the  moon,  and  to  two  fingers ;  and 
that  their  great  king  had  two  hundred  prisorers  now,  which  he  had  taken 
in  his  war,  and  they  were  feeding  them  to  make  them  hit  for  the  nest  feast. 
The  Englishmen  seemed  mighty  desirous  of  seeing  those  prisoners ;  but  the 
others  mistaking  them,  thought  they  were  desirous  to  have  some  of  them  to 
carry  away  for  their  own  eating:  so  they  beckoned  to  them,  pointing  to  the  setting 
of  the  son,  and  then  to  the  rising ;  which  was  to  signify,  that  the  next  morning, 
at  sun-rising,  they  would  bring  some  for  them ;  and,  accordingly,  the  next  morn* 
mg,  they  brought  down  five  women  and  eleven  men,  and  gave  them  to  the 
Englishmen,  to  carry  with  them  on  their  voyage,  just  as  we  would  bring  so 
many  cows  and  oxen  down  to  a  sea  port  town  to  victual  a  ship. 

Am  brutish  and  barbarous  as  these  fellows  were  at  home,  their  stomachs 
turned  at  this  sight,  and  they  did  not  know  what  to  do,  To  refuse  the  prisoners 
would  have  been  the  highest  affront  to  the  savage  gentry  that  could  be  offered 
them,  and  what  to  do  with  them  they  knew  not.  However,  after  some  debate, 
they  resolved  to  accept  of  them ;  and,  in  return,  they  gave  the  savages  that 
brought  them,  one  of  their  hatchets,  an  old  key,  a  knife,  and  six  or  seven  of  their 
bullets ;  which,  though  they  did  not  understand  their  use,  they  seemed  particu- 
larly pleased  with ;  and  then  tying  the  poor  creatures'  hands  behind  them,  they 
dragged  the  prisoners  into  the  boat  for  our  men. 

The  Englishmen  were  obliged  to  come  away  as  soon  as  they  had  them,  or 
else  they  that  gave  them  this  noble  present  would  certainly  have  expected  that 
they  should  have  gone  to  work  with  them,  liave  killed  two  or  three  of  them  the 
oeit  morning,  and  perhaps  have  invited  the  donors  to  dinner.  But  having  taken 
their  leave,  with  all  the  respect  and  thanks  that  could  well  pass  between  people* 
where,  on  either  side,  they  understood  not  one  word  they  could  say,'  they  put 
off  with  their  boat,  and  came  back  towards  the  first  island  ;  where,  when  they 
arrived,  they  set  eight  of  their  prisouers  at  liberty,  there  being  too  many  of  them 
for  their  occasion. 

In  their  voyage,  they  endeavoured  to  have  some  communication  with  their 
prisoners,  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  understand  any  thing ;  nothing 
they  could  say  to  them,  or  give  them,  or  do  for  them,  but  was  looked  upon  as 
going  to  murder  them.  They  first  of  all  unbound  them  ;  but  the  poor  creatures, 
screamed  at  that,  especially  the  women,  as  if  they  had  just  felt  the  knife  at  their 
throats;  for  they  immediately  concluded  they  were  unbound  on  purpose  to  be 
killed.  If  they  gave  them  any  tiling  to  cat,  it  was  the  same  thing;  they  then 
concluded  it  was  for  fear  they  should  sink  in  flesh,  and  so  not  be  fat  enough  to 
kill.  If  they  looked  at  one  of  them  more  particularly,  the  party  presently  con- 
cluded, it  was  to  see  whether  he  or  she  was  fattest,  and  fittest  to  kill  first ;  nay, 
after  they  bad  brought  them  quite  over,  and  began  to  use  them  kindly,  and  treat 
them  well,  still  they  expected  every  day  to  make  a  dinner  or  supper  for  their 
new  masters. 

When  the  three  wanderers  had  given  this  unaccountable  history  or  journal  of 
their  voyage,  the  Spaniard  asked  them  where  their  new  family  was  ;  and  being 
told  that  they  had  brought  them  on  shore,  and  put  them  into  one  of  their  huts, 
and  were  come  up  to  beg  some  victuals  for  them,  they  (the  Spaniards)  and  the 
other  two  Englishmen,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  colony,  resolved  to  go  all  down 
to  the  place  and  sec  them  ;  and  did  so,  and  Friday's  father  with  them. 

When  they  came  into  the  hut,  there  they  sat  all  bound.;  for  when  they  had 
brought  them  on  &hore,  they  bound  their  hands,  that  they  might  not  take  the 
boat,  and  make  their  escape  ;  there,  1  say,  they  sat,  all  of  them  stark  naked. 
First  there  were  three  men,  lusty,  comely  fellows,  well-shaped,  strait,  and  fair 
limbs,  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  ot  age ;  and  five  women,  whereof  two 
might  be  from  thirty  to  forty  ;  two  more  not  above  four  or  five  and  twenty  ;  and 
the  fifth,  a  tall  comely  maiden,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  women  were 
well  favoured  agreeable  persons,  both  in  shape  and  features,  only  tawney ;  and 
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two  of  them,  had  they  been  perfect  white,  would  hive  patted  for  very 
women,  even  in  London  itself,  having  pleasant  agreeable  countenance*,  and  of 
a  very  modest  behaviour;  especially  when  they  came  afterwards  to  be  dotheeV 
and  dressed,  as  they  called  it.  although  that  dress  was  very  indifferent,  it 
be  confessed ;  of  which  hereafter. 

Toe  sight,  you  may  be  sure,  was  something  uncouth  to  our  Spaniards, 
were,  to  give  them  a  just  character,  men  of  the  best  behaviour,  of  the 
calm,  sedate,  tempers,  and  perfect  good  humour,  that  ever  t  met  with ;  ai 
in  particular,  of  the  most  modesty,  as  will  presently  appear  :  I  say,  the  sight 
was  very  uncouth,  to  see  three  naked  men,  and  five  naked  women,  all  together 
bound,  and  in  the  most  miserable  circumstances  that  human  nature  could 
be  supposed  to  be,  viz.  expecting  every  moment  to  be  dragged  out,  and  have 
their  brains  knocked  out,  and  then  to  be  eaten  up  like  a  calf  that  is  killed  far 
a  dainty.  /• 

The  first  thing  they  did  was,  to  cause  the  old  Indian,  Friday's  father,  to  go 
in,  and  see,  first,  if  he  knew  any  of  them,  and  then  if  he  understood  any  of 
their  speech.  As  soon  as  the  old  man  came  in,  he  looked  seriously  at  them,  but 
knew  none  of  them ;  neither  could  any  of  them  understand  a  word  he  said, 
or  a  sign  he  could  make,  except  ene  of  the  women.  However,  this  was  enough 
to  answer  the  end,  which  was  to  satisfy  them  that  the  men  into  whose  hands 
they  were  fallen  were  christians ;  that  they  abhorred  eating  men  or  women ; 
and  that  they  might  be  sure  they  would  not  be  killed.  As  soon  as  they  were 
assured  of  this,  they  discovered  such  a  joy,  and  by  such  awkward  gestures  several 
ways,  as  is  hard  to  descrilie  ;  for  it  seems  they  were  of  several  nations. 

The  woman,  who  was  their  interpreter,  was  bid,  in  the  next  place,  to  ask  them 
if  they  were  willing  to  be  servants,  and  to  work  for  the  men  who  bad  brought 
them  away,  to  save  their  lives ;  at  which  they  all  fell  a-dancing ;  and  presently 
one  fell  to  taking  up  this,  and  another  that,  any  thing  that  lay  next,  to  carry  om 
their  shoulders,  to  intimate  that  they  were  willing  to  work.  * 

The  governor,  who  found  that  the  having  women  among  them  would  pre* 
ftently  lie  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  and  might  occasion  some  strife, 
and  perhaps  hljod,  asked  the  three  men  what  they  intended  to  do  with  these 
women,  and  how" they  intended  to  use  them,  whether  as  servants  or  as  women  f 
One  of  the  Englishmen  answered  very  boldly  and  readily,  that  they  would  ate 
them  as  both  ;  to  which  the  governor  said,  I  am  not  going  to  restrain  you  from 
it ;  you  are  your  own  masters  as  to  that ;  but  this  I  think  is  hut  just,  for  avoiding 
disorders  and  quarrels  among  you,  and  I  desire  it  of  you  for  that  reason  only, 
¥<*.  That  you  will  all  engage,  that  if  any  of  you  take  any  of  these  women,  as  a 
woman  or  wife,  that  he  shall  take  but  one ;  and  that  having  taken  one,  none 
else  shall  touch  her ;  for,  though  wc  cannot  marry  any  one  of  you,  yet  it  is 
but  reasonable  that  while  you  stay  here,  the  woman  any  of  yon  takes  should  be 
maintained  by  the  man  that  takes  her,  and  should  be  his  wile  ;  I  mean,  says  be 
while  he  continues  here,  and  that  none  else  shall  have  any  thing  to  do  with  her. 
All  this  appeared  so  just  that  every  one  agreed  to  it  without  any  difficulty. 

Tlien  the  Englishmen  asked  the  Spaniards  if  they  designed  to  take  any  of 
them  ?  But  every  one  of  them  answered  no.  Some  of  tliem  said  they  bad  wives 
in  Spain,  and  the  others  did  not  like  women  that  were  not  christians  ;  and  all 
together  declared  that  they  would  not  touch  one  of  them  ;  uhich  was  an  instance 
of  such  virtue  as  I  have  not  met  with  in  all  my  travels.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
be  short,  the  five  Englishmen  took  them  every  one  a  wife,  that  is  to  say,  a  tem- 
porary wife;  and  so  they  set  up  a  new  form  of  living  ;  for  the  Spaniards  and 
Friday *s  father  lived  in  my  old  habitation,  which  they  had  enlarged  exceedingly 
within.  The  three  servants  which  were  taken  in  the  late  battle  of  the  savages 
lived  with  them  ;  and  these  carried  on  the  main  part  of  the  colony,  supplied  all 
the  rest  with  food,  and  assisted  them  in  any  thing  as  they  could,  or  as  they  found 
necessity  required. 

But  the  wonder  of  this  story  was,  how  five  such  refractory  ill-matched  fellows, 
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should  agree  about  these  women,  and  that  two  of  diem  should  not  pitch  upon  the 
same  woman,  especially  seeing  two  or  three  of  them  were,  without  comparison, 
more  agreeable  than  the  others  ;  bat  they  took  a  good  way  enough  to  prevent 
quarrelling  among  themselves ;  for  they  set  the  five  women  by  themselves  in  one 
of  their  huts,  and  tliey  went  all  into  the  other  hut,  and  drew  lots  among  them, 
who  should  choose  first. 

He  that  drew  to  choose  first,  went  away  by  himself  to  the  hut  where  the  poor 
naked  creatures  were,  and  fetched  out  her  he  chose ;  and  it  was  worth  observing, 
that  he  that  chose  first  .took  her  that  was  reckoned  the  homeliest  and  oldest  of 
the  five,  which  made  mirth  enough  among  the  rest ;  and  even  the  Spaniards 
laughed  at  it ;  but  the  fellow  considered  better  than  any  of  them,  that  if.wai 
application  and  business  they  were  to  expect  assistance  in,  as  much  as  ia  any 
thing  else;  and  she  proved  the  best  wife  of  the  parcel. 

When  the  poor  women  saw  themselves  set  in  a  row  thus,  and  fetched  out  one 
by  one,  tlie  terrors  of  their  condition  returned  upon  them  again,  and  they  firmly 
believed  they  were  now  going  to  be  devoured.  Accordingly,  when  the  english 
sailor  came  in  and  fetched  out  one  of  them,  the  rest  set  up  a  most  lamentable 
cry,  and  hung  about  her,  and  took  their  leave  of  her  with  such  agonies  and 
affection,  as  would  have  grieved  the  hardest  heart  in  the  world ;  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible Tor  Uie  Englishmen  to  satisfy  them  that  they  were  not  to  be  immediately 
murdered',  until  they  fetched  the  old  man,  Friday's  father,  who  immediately  let 
them  know  that  the  five  men,  who  had  fetched  them  out  one  by  one,  had  chosen 
them  for  their  wives. 

When  tliey  had  done  this,  and  the  fright  the  women  were  in  was  a  little  over, 
the  men  went  to  work,  and  the  Spaniards  came  and  helped  them ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  they  had  built  them  every  one  a  new  hut  or  tent  for  their  lodging  apart ; 
for  those  they  had  already  were  crowded  with  their  tools,  household-stuff,  and 
provisions.  The  three  wicked  ones  had  pitched  farthest  off,  and  the  two  honest 
ones  nearer,  but  both  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  so  that  they  continued 
separated  as  before  :  and  thus  my  island  was  peopled  in  three  places ;  and,  as 
I  might  say,  three  towns  were  begun  to  be  built. 

And  here  it  is  very  well  worth  observing,  that,  as  it  often  happens  in  the 
world,  the  two  honest  fellows  had  the  two  worst  wives ;  and  the  three  reprobates, 
that  were  scarce  worth  hanging,  that  were  fit  for  nothing,  and  neither  seemed 
born  to  do  themselves  good,  or  any  one  else,  had  three  clever,  diligent,  careful, 
and  ingenious,  wives ;  not  that  the  two  first  were  bad  wives,  as  to  their  temper 
or  humour,  for  all  the  five  were  most  willing,  quiet,  passive,  and  subjected, 
creatures,  rather  like  slaves  than  wives  ;  but  my  meaning  is,  they  were  not  alike 
capable,  ingenious,  or  industrious,  or  alike  cleanly  and  neat. 

Another  observation  1  must  make,  to  the  honour  of  a  diligent  application, 
on  one  hand,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  a  slothful,  negligent,  idle  temper,  on  the 
other,  that  when  I  came  to  the  place,  and  viewed  the  several  improvements, 
plantings,  and  management  of  the  several  little  colonies,  the  two  men  had  so 
far  out-gone  the  three,  that  there  was  no  comparison.  They  had,. indeed,  both 
of  them  as  much  ground  laid  out  for  corn  as  they  wanted,  and  the  reason  was, 
because,  according  to  my  rule,  nature  dictated  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  sow 
more  corn  than  they  wanted  ;  hut  the  difference  of  the  cultivation,  or"  the  plant- 
ing, of  the  fences,  and,  indeed,  of  every  thing  else,  was  easy  to  be  seen  at  first 
view. 

The  two  men  had  innumerable  young  trees  planted  about  their  huts,  so  that 
when  you  came  to  the  place,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  wood  ;  and  though 
they  had  twice  had  their  plantation  demolished,  once  by  their  own  countrymen, 
and  once  by  the  enemy,  as  shall  be  shown  in  its  place,  yet  they  had  restored 
all  again,  and  every  thing  was  thriving  and  flourishing  about  them:  they  had 
grapes  planted  in  order,  and  managed  like  a  vineyard,  although  they  had  them- 
selves never  seen  any  thing  of  that  kind  ;  and  by  their  good  ordering  their  vines, 
their  grapes  were  as  good  Again  as  any  of  the  others.    Tliey  had  also  found  them- 
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selves  out  a  retreat  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  woods  :  where,  though  them  waa> 
not  a  natural  cave,  as  I  had  found,  yet  they  made  one  with  incessant  labour  of 
their  hands,  and  where,  when  the  mischief  which  followed  happened,  they 
secured  their  wives  and  children,  so  as  they  could  never  he  found  :  tliey  having, by 
sticking  innumerable  stakes  and  poles  of  the  wood  which,  as  I  said,  grew  se> 
readily,  made  the  grove  unpassable,  except  in  some  places  where  they  climb**) 
op  to  get  over  die  outside  part,  and  then  went  on  by  ways  of  their  own  leariag. 

As  to  the  three  reprobates,  us  I  justly  call  them,  though  they  were  na 
civilized  by  their  settlement,  compared  to  what  they  were  before,  and  were 
St»  quarrelsome,  having  not  the  same  opportunity;  yet  one  of  the  certain 
•anions  of  a  profligate  mind  never  left  them,  and  that  was  their  idleness.  It  is) 
true  tliey  planted  corn,  and  made  fences ;  bnt  Solomon's  words  were  never  better 
verified  than  in  them  :  "  1  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard 
of  the  man  void  of  understanding  ;  and  lo  !  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns :  ** 
for  when  the  Spaniards  came  to  view  their  crop,  they  could  not  see  it  in  some 
places  for  weeds ;  the  hedge  had  several  gaps  in  it,  where  the  wild  goat*  bad 
sjot  in  and  eaten  up  the  corn  ;  perhaps  here  and  there  a  dead  bush  was  crammed 
m,  to  stop  them  out  for  the  present,  hut  it  was  only  shutting  the  stable  door 
after  the  steed  was  stolen ;  whereas,  when  they  looked  on  the  colony  of  that 
other  two,  there  was  the  very  face  of  industry  and  success  upon  all  they  did ; 
there  was  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  in  all  their  corn,  or  a  gap  in  any  of  their 
hedges  ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  verified  Solomon's  words  in  another  place, 
"  that  the  diligent  hand  maketh  rich  ;  "t  for  every  thing  grew  and  thrived,  and 
they  had  plenty  within  and  without ;  they  had  more  tame  cattle  than  the  otliers, 
more  utensils  and  necessaries  within  doors,  and  yet  more  pleasure  and  diver* 
sion  too.  / 

It  is  true,  the  wives  of  the  three  were  very  handy  and  cleanly  within  doors, 
ind  having  learnt  the  english  ways  of  dressing  and  cooking  from  one  of  the 
other  Englishmen,  who,  as  I  said,  was  a  cookVmate  on  board  the  ship,  they 
dressed  their  husbands  victuals  very  nicely  and  well  i  wlierens  the  otliers  could 
not  be  brought  to  understand  it ;  but  then  the  husband,  who,  as  I  say,  bad 
been  cookVmate,  did  it  himself.  But  as  for  the  husbands  of  the  three  wives, 
they  loitred  about,  fetched  turtle's-eggs,  and  caught  fish  and  birds  ;  in  a  word, 
any  thing  but  labour,  and  they  fared  accordingly.  The  diligent  lived  well  and  com- 
fortably ;  and  the  slothful  lived  hard  and  beggarly ;  and  so,  1  believe,  generally 
Speaking,  it  is  all  over  the  world. 

But  I  now  come  to  a  scene  different  from  all  that  had  happened  before,  either 
to  them  or  to  me ;  and  the  origin  of  tlie  story  was  this :  early  one  morning, 
there  came  on  shore  five  or  six  canoes  of  Indians  or  savages,  call  them  which 
you  please,  J  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  they  came  upon  the  old  errand  of 
feeding  upon  their  slaves  ;  but  that  part  was  now  so  familiar  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  our  men  too,  that  they  did  not  concern  themselves  about  it,  as  I  did : 
but  having  been  made  sensible,  by  their  experience,  that  their  only  business  was 
to  lie  concealed,  and  that  if  they  were  not  seen  by  any  of  the  savages,  they 
would  go  off  again  quietly,  when  their  business  was  done,  having,- as  yet,  not 
the  least  notion  of  their  being  any  inhabitants  in  the  island  ;  I  say,  having  been 
made  sensible  of  this  (hey  had  nothing  to  do  hut  give  notice  to  all  the  three 
plantations  to  keep  within  doors,  and  not  show  themselves,  only  placing  a  scout 
in  a  proper  place,  to  give  notice  when  the  boats  went  to  sea  agiiin. 

This  was,  without  doubt,  very  right ;  but  a  disaster  spoiled  all  these  measures, 
and  made  it  known  among  the  savages  that  there  were  inhabitants  there  ;  which 
was,  in  the  end,  the  desolation  of  almost  the  whole  colony.  After  the  canoes 
with  the  savngis  were  ^ouc  off,  the  Spaniards  peeped  abroad  again  ;  and  some 
of  them  had  the  curiosity  to  no  to  the  place  where  t!iey  had  been,  to  see  what 
they  had  been  doing.     Here,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  three  savages  left 
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behind,  and  laying  last  asleep  upon  the  ground.  It  wis  supposed  they  haft 
either  been  so  gorged  with  their  inhuman  feast,  that,  like  beasts,  they  were  fallea 
asleep,  and  would  not  stir  when  the  others  went,  or  they  had  wandered  into  thtf 
Woods,  and  did  not  come  back  in  time  to  be  taken  in. 

The  Spaniards  were  greatly  surprised  at  this  sight,  and  perfectly  at  a  loss  whit 
to  do.  The  Spanish  governor,  as  it  happened,  was  with  them,  and  his  advice  wasJ 
asked,  bat  he  professed  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  As  for  slaves,  they  had  enoafp 
already ;  and  as  to  killing  them,  they  were  none  of  them  inclined  to  that :  the  Spa- 
niard governor  told  nic  they  could  not  think  of  shedding  innocent  blood :  for,  af 
to  them,  the  poor  creatures  had  done  them  no  wrong,  invaded  none  of  their  pro* 
perty,  and  they  thought  they  had  no  just  quarrel  against  them  to  take  away 
their  lives.  And  here  I  must,  in  justice  to  these  Spaniards,  observe,  that  let  thi 
accounts  of  Spanish  cruelty*  in  Mexico  and  Peru  be  what  they  will,  I  never  met 
'■i         ■  '  '  •  ■    ■  •       -  -dd 

*  Spanish  chuelty  ;— it  may  he  safely  affirmed  that  the  whole  story  of  mankind  af- 
fords no  scene  of  prolonged  barbarity  equal  to  that  of  the  cruelties  exercised  on  the  in* 
aoeent  Americans,  except  it  be  those  practised  towards  the  equally  unoffending  Africans* 
All  the  murders  and  desolations  of  the  most  pity  less  despots  that  ever  pleased  them* 
selves  with  the  pangs  ana)  convulsions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  fall  short  of  the  bloody 
enormities  committed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of  the  new-world ;  (a  conqaest 
effected  by  the  murder  of  ten  millions  of  the  species,  on  a  low  estimate) ;  and  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  But  although  the  accounts  which 
are  handed  down  to  us  of  this  dreadful  carnage,  and  human  misery,  arc  authenticated 
beyond  dispute,  the  mind,  shrinking  from  the  contemplation,  wishes  to  resist  conviction, 
and  to  relieve  itself  by  incredulity.  Evca  RoBf.fcTsoN,  the  pailiator  of  the  early 
operations  of  the  Spanish  colonists  (which  he  softens  down  into  the  tender  expression 
*'  reprehensible")  admits  that  in  the  short  interval  of  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  the 
discovery  of  Haiti,  (or  Heapariiola)  it's  native  population  was  reduced  from  a  million 
to  sixty  thousand.  Ovikdo,  the  apologist  of  Cortex,  of  Pirarro,  and  of  others  their 
fellows  and  successors,  confesses  that  in  1535,  only  43  years  posterior  to  the  sasaa 
event,  and  when  he  himself  was  on  the  spot,  there  were  not  left  alive  in  that  island 
above  five  hundred  of  the  original  natives.  Bartholomeo  »e  las  Casas,  inthat 
edition  of  his  writings  published  at  Antwerp,  1579,  gives  the  following  narration :— "  £ 
once  beheld  four  or  five  principal  Indians  roasted  alive  at  a  slow  fire ;  and  as  the 
miserable  victims  poured  forth  dreadful  screams,  which  disturbed  the  commanding 
officer  of  his  slumbers,  he  sent  word  that  they  should  be  strangled  ;  but  the  officer  on 
guard,  (I  know  his  name  and  I  know  his  relatives  in  Seville),  would  not  suffer  it;  but 
causing  their  months  to  be  g"g^''d,  that  their  cries  might  not  be  heard,  he  Stilted  up 
the  fne  with  his  own  hands,  and  roasted  them  deliberately  till  they  all  expired.  I  Saw 
it  myself."  Although  the  Spaniards  are  without  rivals  for  their  unhappy  preeminence 
in  tin*  species  of  crime  in  the  aggregate,  vet  strict  justice  forbids  us  to  conceal  that 
the  system  of  n^gro  slavery  in  the  west  Indies  has  produced  some  very  accomplished 
tormentors  among  our  own  nr.tion,  and  ptcsmts  some  historical  anecdotes  that  furnish 
evidence  of  proceedings  not  very  dissimilar  in  detail  to  the  conduct  we  have  just 
been  reprobating.  ISiiyan  Edwaiio*.  an  ICnyl.sh  colonist  of  Jamaica,  and  our  most 
authentic  historian  of  the  West  Indies,  by  way  of  exemplifying  the  courage,  and 
elevation  of  soul  which  characterize  (he  Koromantin  negros  from  the  Gold-coast  of 
Guinea  [stigmatised  by  him  as  "  ferocity  and  stubbornness"]  thus  describes  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  of  the  most  active  rin>Jendc;s  of  a  negro  revolt  which  happened  in 
Jamaica  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1760  ! — "  Of  three  Koromantius  who  were  proved 
to  have  been  concerned  in  I  he  nuirdeis  committed  at  Ballard's  valley,  one  was  con* 
deumed  to  be  burnt,  and  the  other  two  to  be  hung  up  alive  in  irons,  and  left  to  perish  in 
that  situation.  The  wretch  that  was  burnt  was  made  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and  his 
body  being  chained  unto  an  iron  stake,  the  fire  was  applied  unto  his  feet.  He  uttered 
not  a  groan,  and  saw  Ins  legs  reduced  to  ashes  with  the  utmost  firmness  and  composure;' 
after  which  one  oi  hi*  anus  by  some  means  getting  loose,  he  snatched  a  brand  from 
the  fire  that  was  consuming  him,  and  flung  it  in  the  face  of  the  executioner.  The  two 
that  were  hung  up  alive  were  indulged,  at  their  request,  with  a  hearty  meal  immedi- 
ately be lore  they  wen*  suspended  on  the  gibbet,  which  was  erected  on  the  parade  of 
the  (own  of  Kingston.  From  that  time  until  they  expired,  they  never  uttered  the  least 
complaint  except  on!,)  ot  c<<ld  in  the  night,  but  diverted  themselves  all  day  long  in  discourse 
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with  seventeen  men  of  any  nation  whatsoever,  in  any  foreign  country,  "wbe 
were  to  universally  modest,  temperate,  virtuous,  good-humoured,  and  so  cour- . 
teous,  as  these  Spaniards ;  as  to  cruelty,  they  had  nothing  of  it  in  their  very  na- 
ture ;  no  inhumanity,  no  barbarity,  no  outrageous  passions ;  and  yet  all  of  them 
men  of  great  courage  and  spirit.  Their  temper  and  calmness  had  appeared  ki 
their  bearing  the  insufferable  usage  of  the  three  Englishmen  ;  and  their  justice 
and  humanity  appeared  now  in  the  case  of  the  savages,  as  above.  After  some 
consultation,  they  resolved  upon  this;  that  they  would  lie  still  a  while 
longer,  till,  if  possible,  these  three  men  might  be  gone.  But  then  the  governor 
Spaniard  recollected,  that  the  three  savages  had  no  boat ;  and  if  they  were  left 
to  rove  about  the  island,  they  would  certainly  discover  that  there  were  inhabit- 
ants in  it,  and  §o  they  should  be  undone  that  way.  Upon  this  they  went  back 
again,  and  there  lay  the  fellows  fast  asleep  still :  and  so  they  resolved  to  waken 
them,  and  take  them  prisoners ;  and  they  did  so.  The  poor  fellows  were 
strangely  frightened  when  they  were  seised  upon  and  bound ;  and  afraid,  like  the 
women,  that  they  should  be  murdered  and  eaten ;  for  it  seems,  those  people 
think  all  the  world  does  as  they  do,  eating  men's  flesh  ;  but  they  were  soon  made 
easy  as  to  that,  and  away  they  carried  them. 

It  was  very  happy  for  them  that  they  did  not  carry  them  home  to  their  castle, 
I  mean  to  my  palace  nnder  the  hill ;  but  tbey  carried  them  6rst  to  the  bower, 
where  was  the  chief  of  their  country  work,  such  as  the  keeping  the  goats,  the 
planting  the  com,  &c. ;  and  afterwards  they  carried  them  to  the  habitation  of 
the  two  Englishmen.  Here  they  were  set  to  work,  though  it  was  not  much  they 
had  for  them  to  do ;  and  whether  it  was  by  negligence  in  guarding  them,  or  that 
they  thought  the  fellows  could  not  mend  themselves,  1  know  uot,  but  one  of  them 
ran  away,  and  taking  to  the  woods,  they  could  never  hear  of  him  any  more. 

They  had  good  reason  to  believe  he  got  borne  again  soon  after,  in  some  other 
boats  or  canoes  of  savages  who  came  on  shore  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards ; 
and  who,  carrying  on  their  revels  as  usual,  went  off  in  two  days  time.  This 
thought  terrified  them  exceedingly;  for  they  concluded,  and  that  not  without 
good  cause  indeed,  that  if  this  fellow  got  home  safe  among  his  comrades,  he 
would  certainly  give  them  an  account  that  there  were  people  in  the  island,  and 
also  how  few  and  weak  tbey  were  :  for  this  savage,  as  I  observed  before,  had 
never  been  told,  and  it  was  very  happy  he  had  not,  how  many  tliere  were,  or 
where  they  lived  ;  nor  had  he  ever  seen  or  heard  the  fire  of  any  of  their  guns, 
much  less  had  they  shown  him  any  of  their  other  retired  places ;  such  as  the  cuve 
in  the  valley,  or  the  new  retreat  which  the  two  Englishmen  had  made,  and 
the  like. 

The  first  testimony  they  had  that  this  fellow  had  given  intelligence  of  them 
was,  that  about  two  months  after  this,  six  canoes  of  savages,  with  about  seven, 
eight,  or  ten  men  in  a  canoe,  came  rowing  along  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
where  they  never  used  to  come  before,  nnd  landed,  about  an  hour  after  sun-rise, 
at  a  convenient  place,  about  a  mile  from  the  habitation  of  the  two  Englishmen, 
where  this  escaped  man  had  been  kept.  As  the  Spaniard  governor  said,  had 
they  been  all  there,  the  damage  would  not  have  been  so  much,  for  not  a  man  of 

with  their  countrymen,  who  were  permitted,  very  improperly  [in  the  opinion  of  this  his- 
torian] to  surround  the  gibbet.  On  the  seventh  day  a  notion  prevailed  among  the 
spectators,  that  one  of  them  wished  to  communicate  an  important  secret  to  his  roaster, 
my  near  relation  \  who  being  in  St.  Mart's  parish,  the  commanding  officer  sent  for 
me.  1  endeavoured  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  present,  but  I  could  not  understand 
what  he  said  in  return.  I  remember  that  both  he  and  his  fellow  sufferer  laughed 
immoderately  at  something  that  occurred — I  now  not  what.  The  next  morning  [the 
eighth]  one  of  them  silently  expired  ;  as  did  the  other  on  the  ninth  day."  After  this, 
by  no  means  solitary,  parallel  to  the  scene  described  by  Las  Casas  we  perhaps 
oaght  to  mod ernte  somewhat  of  that  self-opinionated  warmth,  with  which  we  English 
are  wont  to  condemn  the  u>e  or  abuse  of  power  in  the  colonial  policy  of  foreign 
nations. 
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them  would  have  escaped ;  but  the  case  differed  now  very  ranch,  for  two  men 
to  fifty  was  too  much  odds.  The  two  men  had  the  happiness  to  dicover  them, 
about  a  league  off,  so  that  it  was  above  an  hour  before  they  landed  ;  and  as  they 
landed  a  mile  from  their  huts,  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  come  at  them. 
Now,  bavins  peat  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  betrayed,  the  first  thing  they 
did  was,  to  bind  the  two  slaves  that  were  left,  and  cause  two  of  the  three  men 
whom  they  brought  with  the  women  (who  it  seems  proved  very  faithful  to  them) 
to  lead  them,  with  their  two  wives,  and  whatever  they  could  carry  away  with 
them,  to  their  retired  places  in  the  woods,  which  1  have  spoken  of  above,  and 
there  to  bind  the  two  fellows  hand  and  foot,  till  they  beard  farther. 

In  the  next  place,  seeing  the  savages  were  all  come  on  shore,  and  that  they 
had  bent  their  course  directly  that  way,  they  opened  the  fences  where  the  milch } 
goat*  were  kept,  end  drove  them  all  out ;  leaving  their  goats  to  straggle  in  the) 
woods,  whither  they  pleased,  that  the  savages  might  think  they  were  all  bred 
wild ;  but  the  rogue  who  came  with  them  was  too  cunning  for  that,  and  gave 
them  an  account  of  it  all,  for  they  went  directly  to  the  place. 

When  the  two  poor  frightened  men  had  secured  their  wives  and  goods,  they 
tent  the  other  slave  they  had  of  the  three  who  came  with  the  women,  and  who 
was  at  their  place  by  accident,  away  to  the  Spaniards  with  all  speed,  to  give 
them  the  alarm,  and  desire  speedy  help  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  they  took  their 
arms  and  what  ammunition  they  had,  and  retreated  towards  the  place  in  the 
wood  where  their  wives  were  sent ;  keeping  at  a  distance,  yet  so  that  they  might 
eee,  if  possible,  which  way  the  savages  took. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  but  that  from  a  rising  pound  they  could  see  the  little, 
army  of  their  enemies  come  on  directly  to  their  habitation,  and  in  a  moment 
more,  could  see  all  their  huts  and  household  stuff  flaming  up  together,  to  their 
great  grief  and  mortification ;  for  they  had  a  very  great  loss,  to  them  irretriev- 
able, at  least  for  some  time.  They  kept  their  station  for  a  while,  till  they  found 
the  savages,  like  wild  beasts,  spread  themselves  all  over  tlie  place,  rummaging 
every  way,  and  every  place  tbey  could  think  of,  in  search  of  prey :  and  in  per* 
ticoutr  for  the  people,  of  whom,  now,  it  plainly  appeared,  they  had  intelligence. 

The  two  Englishmen  seeing  this,  thinking  themselves  not  secure  where  they 
stood*  because  it  was  likely  some  of  the  wild  people  might  come  that  way,  and 
they  might  come  too  many  together,  thought  it  proper  to  make  another  retreat 
about  half  a  mile  farther :  believing,  as  it  afterwards  happened,  that  the  farther 
they  strolled,  the  fewer  would  be  together. 

Their  next  halt  was  at  the  entrance  into  a  very  thick  grown  part  of  the  woods, 
and  where  an  old  trunk  of  a  tree  stood,  which  was  hollow  nod  vastly  large ;  and 
in  this  tree  tbey  both  took  their  standing,  resolving  to  see  there  what  might  oner. 
They  had  not  stood  there  long,  before  two  of  the  savages  appeared  running 
directly  that  way,  as  if  they  had  already  had  notice  where  they  stood,  and  were 
coming  up  to  attack  them ;  and  a  little  way  farther  they  espied  three  mora 
coming  after  them,  and  five  more  beyond  them,  all  coming  the  same  way :  be* 
*ides  which,  they  saw  seven  or  eight  more  at  a  distance,  running  another  way; 
for,  in  a  word,  they  ran  every  way,  like  sportsmen  beating  for  their  game. 

The  poor  men  were  now  in  great  perplexity  whether  they  should  stand  and 
keep  their  posture,  or  fly ;  but,  after  a  very  short  debate  with  themselves,  they 
considered,  that  if  the  savages  ranged  the  country  thus  before  help  came,  tbey 
might,  perhaps,  find  out  their  retreat  in  the  woods,  and  then  all  would  be  lost; 
so  they  resolved  to  stand  them  there ;  and  if  they  were  too  many  to  deal  with, 
then  they  would  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  from  whence  they  doubted  not  to 
defend  themselves,  tire  excepted,  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lasted,  though  all 
the  savages  that  were  landed,  which  was  near  fifty,  were  to  attack  them.  S 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  they  next  considered  whether  they  should  fire  at 
the  first  two,  or  wait  for  the  three,  nnd  so  take  the  middle  perty,  by  which  the 
two  and  the  five  that  followed  would  be  separated ;  at  length  they  resolved  to  let 
the  first  two  pass  by,  unless  they  should  spy  them  in  the  tree,  and*  come  to  attack 
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than.  The  two  first  savages  confirmed  them  also  in  this  regulation,  by  taming 
a  little  from  them  towards  another  part  of  the  wood ;  but  the  three,  and  the  five 
«fter  them,  came  forward  directly  to  the  tree,  as  if  tbey  had  kuowo  the  English- 
men were  there.  Seeing  them  come  so  strait  toward  them,  they  resolved  to  take 
them  in  a  line  as  they  came ;  and  as  they  resolved  to  fire  but  one  at  a  time, 
perhaps  tbe<first  shot  might  hit  them  all  three :  for  which  purpose,  the  man  who 
was  to  fire  put  three  or  four  small  bullets  into  bis  piece ;  and  having  a  fair  loop* 
fcoie,  as  it  were,  from  a  broken  hole  in  the  tree,  he  took  a  sure  aim,  without  being 
•sen,  waiting  till  they  were  within  about  thirty  yards  of  the  tree,  so  that  he  could 
not  miss. 

While  they  were  thus  waiting,  and  the  savages  came  on,  they  plainly  saw  that 
one  of  the  three  was  the  runaway  savage  that  had  escaped  from  them ;  and  tbey 
both  knew  him  distinctly,  and  resolved  that,  if  possible,  he  should  not  escape* 
•tough  they  should  both  fire ;  so  the  other  stood  ready  with  his  piece,  that  if  ha 
did  not  drop  at  the  first  shot,  he  should  be  sure  to  have  a  second.  But  the  first 
was  too  good  a  marksman  to  miss  his  aim;  for  as  the  savages  kept  near  one 
another,  a  little  behind,  in  a  line,  he  fired,  and  hit  two  of  them  directly :  the 
foremost  was  killed  outright,  being  shot  in  the  liead ;  the  second,  which  was  the 
nuiaway  Indian,  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  fell,  but  was  not  quite  dead  ; 
and  the  third  had  a  little  scratch  in  the  shoulder,  perhaps  by  the  same  ball  that 
went  through  the  body  of  the  second  :  and  being  dreailfully  frightened,  although 
not  so  much  hurt,  sat  down  upon  the  grouud,  screaming  and  yelling  in  a  hideous 
manner. 

The  fi^re  that  were  behind,  more  frightened  with  the  noise  than  sensible  of  the 
•anger, stood  still  at  first;  for  the  woods  made  the  sound  a  thousand  times  bigger 
than  it  really  was,  the  echos  rattling  from  one  side  to  another,  and  the  fowls 
rising  from  all  parts,  screaming,  and  making  every  sort  a  different  noise,  accordV 
log  to  their  kind;  just  as  it  was  when  i  fired  the  first  gun  that  perhaps  was  ever 
shot  off  in  the  inland. 

However,  nil  being  silent  again,  and  they  not  knowing  what  tlie  matter  was, 
came  on  unconcerned,  until  they  came  to  the  place  where  their  companions  lay,  in 
•  condition  miserable  enough  ;  and  here  the  poor  ignorant  creatures,  not  sensible 
that  they  were  within  reach  of  the  same  mischief,  stood  all  of  a  huddle  over  the 
wounded  man,  talking,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  inquiring  of  him  how  he  came 
to  be  hurt;  and  who,  it  is  very  rational  to  believe,  told  them,  that  a  (lash  of  fire 
first,  and  immediately  after  that  thunder  from  their  gods,  had  kilted  these  two  and 
wounded  him;  this,  I  say,  is  rational;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  ihan  that,  as 
they  saw  no  man  near  them,  so  they  had  never  heard  a  gun  in  all  their  I  ires, 
nor  so  much  as  heard  of  a  nun: Neither  knew  they  any  thing  of  killiug  and 
wounding  at  a  distance  with  fire  and  bullets  :  if  they  had,  one  might  reasonably 
believe  they  would  not  have  stood  so  unconcerned  in  viewing  the  fate  of  their 
fellows,  without  some  apprehensions  of  their  own. 

Our  two  men,  though,  as  they  confessed  to  me,  it  grieved  them  to  be  obliged 
to  kill  so  many  poor  creatures,  who,  at  the  same  time,  had  no  notion  of  their 
danger;  yet,  having  them  all  thus  in  their  power,  and  the  first  having  loaded  hb 
piece  again,  resolved  to  let  fly  both  together  among  them ;  and  singling  nut,  by 
agreement,  which  to  aim  at,  they  shot  together,  and  killed  or  very  much  wounded 
4our  of  them;  the  fifth,  frightened  even  to  death,  though  not  huit,  fell  with  the 
rest;  so  that  our  men,  seeing  them  all  fall  together,  thought  they  had  killed 
them  all. 

The  belief  that  the  savages  were  all  killed  made  our  two  men  come  boldly  out 
from  the  tree  before  they  liad  clmrced  their  guns,  which  was  a  wrong  step;  and 
they  were  under  some  surprise  when  they  came  to  the  place  and  found  no  less 
than  four  of  them  alive,  and  of  them  two  very  little  hurt,  and  one  not  at  all: 
this  obliged  them  to  fall  upon  them  with  the  stocks  of  their  muskets;  and  first, 
they  made  sure  of  the  runaway  savnge,  that  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief, and  of  another  that  was  hurt  in  the  knee,  and  put  them  out  of  their  pain: 
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then  the  man  that  was  hurt  not  at  all  came  and  kneeled  down  to  then,*  ith  bis  twe 
bands  held  op,  and  made  piteous  moans  to  them,  by  gestures  and  signs,  for  his 
life,  but  could  not  say  one  word  to  them  that  they  coold  understand.  However, 
they  made  signs  to  him  to  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  bard  by ;  and  one  of  too 
Englishmen,  with  a  piece  of  rope-twine,  which  he  had  by  great  chance  in  bis  pocket, 
tied  his  feet  together,  and  his  hands  behind  him,  and  there  they  left  him;  and  with 
what  speed  they  could,  made  after  the  other  two,  which  were  gone  before,  fearing 
they,  or  an?  more  of  tliem,  should  find  the  way  to  their  covered  place  in  the  woods, 
where  their  wives,  and  the  few  goods  they  had  left,  lay.  They  came  once  in  sight 
of  the  two  men,  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance ;  however,  they  had  the  satisfaction 
to  tee  them  cross  over  the  valley  towards  the  sea,  quite  the  contrary  way  from 
that  which  led  to  their  retreat,  which  they  were  afraid  of;  and  being  satisfied 
with  that,  they  went  back  to  the  tree  where  they  left  their  prisoner,  who,  as  thejr 
supposed,  was  delivered  by  his  comrades,  for  he  was  gone,  and  the  two  piecoi 
of  rope-yarn,  with  which  they  had  bound  him,  lay  just  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

They  were  now  in  as  great  a  concern  as  before,  not  knowing  what  course  to 
tike,  or  bow  near  the  enemy  might  be,  or  in  what  numbers ;  so  they  resolved  to 
go  away  to  the  place  where  their  wives  were,  to  see  if  all  was  well  there,  and  to 
make  them  easy,  who  were  in  fright  enough  to  be  sure;  for  though  the  savages 
were  their  own  country-folk,  yet  they  were  most  terribly  afraid  of  them,  and 
perhaps  the  more  for  the  knowledge  they  bad  of  them. 

When  they  came  there  they  found  the  savages  had  been  in  the  wood,  and  very 
near  that  place,  but  had  not  found  it ;  for  it  was  indeed  inaccessible,  by  the 
trees  standing  so  thick,  as  before,  unless  the  persons  seeking  it  bad  been  directed 
by  those  that  knew  it,  which  these  did  not :  they  found,  therefore,  every  thing 
*ery  safe,  only  the  women  in  a  terrible  fright.  While  they  were  here,  they  bad 
■the  comfort  to  have  seven  of  the  Spaniards  come  to  their  assistance;  the  other 
ten,  with  their  servants,  and  old  Friday,  I  mean  Friday's  father,  were  gone  in  a 
'body  to  defeud  their  bower,  and  the  corn  and  cattle  that  was  kept  there,  in  case 
the  savages  should  have  roved  over  to  that  side  of  the  country;  but  they  did  not 
spread  so  far.  With  the  seven  Spaniards  came  one  of  the  three  savages  who, 
as  I  said,  were  their  prisoners  formerly :  and  with  them  also  came  the  savage 
whom  the  Englishmen  bad  left  bound  hand  and  foot  at  the  tree ;  for,  it  seems, 
they  came  that  way,  saw  the  slaughter  of  the  seven  men,  and  unbound  tlie  eighth, 
and  brought  him  along  with  them ;  where,  however,  tliey  were  obliged  to  bind 
him  again,  as  they  had  the  two  others  who  were  left  when  tlie  third  ran  away. 

The  prisoners  began  now  to  be  a  burthen  to  them ;  and  they  were  so  afraid  of 
their  escaping,  that  they  were  once  resolving  to  kill  them  all,  believing  tliey  jvere 
under  an  absolute  necessity  to  do  so,  for  their  own  preservation.  However,  the 
•Spaniard  governor  would  not  consent  to  it;  but  ordered,  for  the  present,  that 
they  should  be  sent  out  ef  the  way,  to  my  old  cave  in  the  valley,  and  be  kept 
there,  with  two  Spaniards  to  guard  them,  and  give  them  food  for  their  subsist- 
ence, which  was  done ;  and  they  were  bound  there  hand  and  foot  for  that  night. 

When  the  Spaniards  came,  the  two  Englishmen  were  so  encouraged,  that  they 
could  not  satisfy  themselves  to  stay  any  longer  there ;  but  taking  five  of  the 
Spaniards  and  themselves,  with  four  muskets  and  a  pistol  among  them,  and  two 
stout  quarter-staves,  away  they  went  in  quest  of  the  savages.  And  first  tbey 
came  to  the  tree  where  the  men  lay  thai  had  been  killed;  but  it  was  easy  to  sea 
that  some  more  of  the  savages  had  been  there,  for  they  had  attempted  to  carry 
their  dead  men  away,  and  had  dragged  two  of  them  a  good  way,  but  had  given 
it  over.  From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  first  rising  ground,  where  they  had 
stood  and  seen  their  camp  destroyed,  and  where  tbey  had  the  mortification  still 
to  see  some  or'  the  smoke ;  but  neither  could  tbey  here  see  any  of  the  savages. 
They  then  resolved,  although  with  all  possible  caution,  to  go  forward,  towards  their 
ruined  plantation ;  but  a  little  before  they  came  thither,  coming  in  sight  of  the 
sea-shore,  they  saw  plainly  the  savages  all  embarked  again  in  their  canoes,  in 
order  to  be  gone.    They  seemed  sorry,  at  first,  that  there  was  no  way  to  come 
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at  them,  to  gift  them  a  parting  blow ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  woe  vary  well 
aetisfied  to  be  rid  of  them. 

The  poor  Englishmen  being  now  twice  ruined,  and  all  their  improvements 
destroyed,  the  rest  all  agreed  to  come  and  help  them  to  rebuild,  and  to  assist  them 
with  needful  supplies.  Their  three  countrymen,  who  were  not  yet  noted  for 
hatting  the  least  inclination  to  do  any  good,  yet  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it  (for 
they  living  remote  eastward,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  till  ah  was  over),  came 
aW  offered  their  help  and  assistance,  and  did,  very  friendly,  work  for  several 
days,  to  restore  their  habitation,  and  make  necessaries  for  them.  Aud  that, 
in  a  little  time,  they  were  set  upon  their  legs  again. 

About  two  days  after  this,  they  had  the  farther  satisfaction  of  seeing  three  of 
the  savages'  canoes  come  driving  on  shore,  and  at  some  distance  from  tuera,  two 
drowned  men:  by  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  met  with  a 
storm  at  sea,  which  had  overset  some  of  them ;  for  it  bad  blown  very  hard  the 
night  after  they  went  off. 

However,  as  some  might  miscarry,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  enough  of  them 
escaped  to  inform  the  rest,  as  well  of  what  they  had  done  as  of  what  had  hap* 
pened  to  them,  and  to  whet  them  on  to  another  enterprise  of  the  same  nature ; 
which  they,  it  seems,  resolved  to  attempt,  with  sufficient  force  to  carry  all  before 
them:  for,  except  what  the  first  man  had  told  them  of  inhabitants,  they  could 
aav  little  of  it  of  their  own  knowledge,  for  Uiey  never  saw  one  man ;  and  the 
fellow  being  killed  that  had  affirmed  it,  they  had  no  other  witness  to  confirm  it 
to  them. 

It  was  fire  or  six  months  after  this  before  tltey  heard  any  more  of  the  savages, 
in  which  time  our  men  were  ia  hopes  they  had  either  forgoten  their  former  bad 
lock,  or  given  over  hopes  <of  better ;  when,  on  a  sudden  they  were  invaded  with 
a  most  formidable  fleet  of  no  less  than  eight  and  twenty  canoes,  full  of  savages, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  great  clubs,  wooden  swords,  and  such  like  engines 
of  war;  and  they  brought  such  numbers  with  them,  that,  in  s'tort,  it  put  all  our 
people  into  the  utmost  consternation. 

As  they  came  on  shore  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  easternmost  side  of  the  island, 
our  men  had  that  night  to  consult  and  consider  what  to  do ;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  knowing  that  their  being  entirely  concealed  was  their  only  safety  before, 
and  would  be  much  more  so  now,  while  the  number  of  their  enemies  was  m> 
great,  they  therefore  resolved,  first  of  all,  to  take  down  the  huts  which  were  built 
tor  the  two  Englishmen,  and  drive  away  their  goats  to  the  oM  cave ;  because  ihey 
supposed  the  savages  would  go  directly  thitlier,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  to  play  the 
old  game  over  again,  though  they  did  not  now  land  within  two  leagues  of  it.  In 
she  next  place,  they  drove  away  all  the  flock  of  goats  they  had  at  the  old  bower, 
at  I  called  it,  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards ;  and,  in  short,  left  as  little  ap- 
pearance o( inhabitants  any  where  as  was  possible:  and  the  next  morning  early 
they  posted  themselves,  with  all  their  force,  at  the  plantation  of  the  two  men,  to 
wait  for  tlieir  coming.  As  they  guessed,  so  it  happened :  these  new  invaders 
leaving  their  canoes  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  came  ranging  along  the  shore, 
directly  towards  the  place,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  aud  fifty,  as  near  as 
oar  men  could  judge.  Our  army  was  hut  small,  indeed :  but  that  which  was  worse, 
they  had  not  arms  for  all  tlieir  number  neither.  The  whole  account,  it  seems. 
Stood  thus :  first,  as  to  men,  17  Spaniards,  5  Englishmen,  old  Friday  (or  Friday's 
father),  3  slaves  taken  with  the  women,  who  proved  very  faithful,  3  other 
slaves  who  lived  with  the  Spaniard*,  iu  all  29.  To  arm  these  they  had  1 1  muskets, 
6  pistols,  3  fowling-pieces,  5  muskets  or  fowling-pieces,  which  were  taken  by  me 
from  the  mutinous  seamen  whom  1  reduced,  2  swords,  and  3  old  halberds.  To  their 
slaves  they  did  not  give  eitlier  musket  or  fuzil,  but  they  had  erery  one  a  halberd, 
or  a  Jong  staff,  like  a  quarter-staff,  with  a  great  spike  of  iron  fastened  into  each 
end  of  it,  aud  by  his  side  a  hatchet ;  also  every  one  of  our  men  had  a  hatchet. 
Two  of  the  women  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  but  they  would  come  into  the 
right,  and  they  bad  bows  and  arrows,  which  the  Spaniards  had  taken  from  the 
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towages  when  the  first  action  happened,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  where  the  Indian! 
fought  with  one  another :  and  the  women  had  hatchets  too. 

The  Spaniard  governor,  whom  I  described  so  often,  commanded  the  whole; 
and  Will  Atkins*  who,  though  a  dreadful  fellow  for  wickedness,  was  a  roost 
daring,  bold  fellow,  commanded  under  him.  The  savages  came  forward  like 
lions ;  and  oar  men,  which  was  the  worst  of  their  fate,  had  no  advantage  in  their 
situation;  onlj  that  Will  Atkins,  who  now  proved  a  most  useful  fellow,  with  sir 
men,  *.?as  planted  just  behind  a  small  thicket  of  hushes,  as  an  advanced  guard, 
with  orders  to  let  the  first  of  them  pass  by,  and  then  fire  into  the  middle  of  diem, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  fired,  to  make  his  retreat  as  nimble  as  he  could,  round  a 
part  of  the  wood,  and  so  come  in  behind  the  Spaniards,  where  they  stood,  having 
a  thicket  of  trees  before  them. 

When  the  savages  came  on,  they  ran  straggling  about  every  way  in  heaps,  out 
of  all  manner  of  order,  and  Will  Atkins  let  about  fifty  of  them  pass  by  him;  then 
seeing  the  rest  come  in  a  very  thick  throng,  he  orders  three  of  his  men  to  fire, 
having  loaded  their  muskets  with  six  or  seven  bullets  a-piece,  about  as  big  as 
large  pistol-bullets  How  many  they  killed  or  wounded  they  knew  not ;  but  the 
consternation  and  surprise  was  inexpressible  among  the  savages;  they  were 
frightened  to  the  last  degree  to  hear  such  a  dreadful  noise,  and  see  their  men 
killed,  and  others  hurt,  but  see  nobody  that  did  it ;  when,  in  the  middle  of  their 
fright,  Will  Atkins  and  his  other  three  let  fly  again  anion:;  the  thickest  of  them  ; 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  first  three,  being  loaded  again,  gave  them  a  third 
volley. 

Had  Will  Atkins  and  his  men  retired  immediately,  as  soon  as  they  had  fired, 
as  they  were  ordered  to  do,  or  had  the  rest  of  the  body  been  at  hand,  to  have 
poured  in  their  shot  continually,  the  savages  had  been  effectually  routed ;  for 
the  terror  that  was  among  them  came  principally  from  this :  that  they  were  killed 
by  the  gods  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  could  see  nobody  that  hurt  them ; 
but  Will  Atkins*  staying  to  load  again,  discovered  the  cheat ;  some  of  the  savages 
who  were  at  a  distance,  spying  them,  came  upon  them  behind  ;  and  although 
Atkins  and  his  men  fired  at  them  also,  two  or  three  times,  and  killed  above 
twenty,  retiring  as  fast  as  they  could,  yet  they  wounded  Atkins  himself,  and 
killed  one  of  his  fellow  Englishmen  with  their  arrows,  ns  they  did  afterwards  one 
Spaniard  and  one  of  the  Indian  slaves  who  came  with  the  women.  This  slave 
was  a  most  gallant  fellow,  and  fought  most  desperately,  killing  five  of  them  with 
his  own  hand,  having  no  weapon  but  one  of  the  armed  staves  and  a  hatchet. 

Our  men  being  thus  hard  laid  at,  Atkins  wounded,  and  two  other  men  killed, 
retreated  to  a  rising  ground  in  the  wood  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  after  firing  three 
rollies  upon  them,  retreated  also ;  for  their  number  was  so  great,  and  they  were 
so  desperate,  that  though  above  50  of  them  were  killed,  and  more  than  as  many 
wounded,  yet  they  came  on  in  the  teeth  of  our  men,  fearless  of  danger,  and  shot 
their  arrows  like  a  cloud ;  and  it  was  observed  that  their  wounded  men,  who 
were  not  quite  disabled,  were  made  outrageous  by  their  wounds,  and  fought  like 
madmen. 

When  our  men  retreated,  they  left  the  Spaniard  and  the  Englishman  that  was 
killed  behind  them ;  and  the  savages,  when  they  came  up  to  them,  killed  them 
over  again  in  a  wretched  manner,  breaking  their  arms,  legs  and  beads,  with  their 
clubs  and  wooden  swords,  like  true  savages :  but  finding  our  men  were  gone,  they 
did  not  seem  to  pursue  them,  but  drew  themselves  up  in  a  riug,  which  is,  it  seems, 
their  custom,  and  shouted  twice,  in  token  of  their  victory ;  after  which,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  *ce  several  of  their  wounded  men  fail,  dying  with  the  mere 
loss  of  blood. 

The  Spaniard  governor  having  drawn  his  little  body  up  together  upon  a  rising 
ground,  Atkins,  nltlmugh  he  was  wounded,  would  have  bad  them  march  and 
charge  again  altogether  at  once:  but  the  Spaniaid  replied,  "  Senior  Atkin*,  you 
see  how  their  wounded  men  fight,  let  them  alone  till  morning  ;  all  the  wounded 
men  will  be  stiff  and  sore  with  their  wounds,  and  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood ; 
Robinson  tfnuoc.  U 
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mud  to  we  shall  have  the  fewer  to  engage.''  This  advice  was  good  i  but  Will 
Atkins  replied  merrily, "  That  is  true,  Senior,  and  so  shall  I  too ;  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  would  go  on  while  I  am  warm,"— "  Well,  Senior  Atkins,"  says  the  Spa* 
niard, "  you  have  behaved  gallantly,  and  done  your  part  |  we  will  fight  for  yoa, 
if  you  cannot  come  on ;  but  I  think  it  best  to  stay  till  meming  t  so  they  waited* 

wt  as  it  was  a  clear  moon-light  night,  and  they  found  the  savages  in  great 
disorder  about  their  dead  and  wounded  men,  and  a  great  noise  and  hurry  among 
them  where  they  lay,  they  afterwards  resolved  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  night; 
especially  if  they  could  come  to  give  tliem  but  one  volley  before  they  were  dis- 
covered, which  tfiey  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  do ;  for  one  of  the  two  Englishmen, 
in  whose  quarter  it  was  where  the  fight  began,  led  them  round  between  the 
woods  and  the  sea-side  westward,  and  then  turning  short  sooth,  they  came  so 
near  where  the  thickest  of  them  lay,  that,  before  they  were  seen  or  beard,  eight 
of  them  fired  in  among  them,  and  did  dreadful  execution  upon  them ;  in  half 
a  minute  more,  eight  others  fired  after  them,  pouring  in  their  small  shot  in  such 
a  quantity,  that  abundance  were  killed  and  wounded;  and  all  thb  while  they 
were  not  able  to  see  who  hurt  them,  or  which  way  to  fly. 

The  Spaniards  charged  again  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  thai  divided 
themselves  into  three  bodies,  and  resolved  to  fall  iu  among  them  all  together. 
They  had  in  each  body  eight  persons,  that  is  to  hay,  twenty-two  men,  and  the 
two  women,  who,  by  the  way,  fought  desperately.  Thoy  divided  the  fire  arms 
equally  in  each  party,  and  so  of  the  halberds  and  staves.  They  would  have  had 
the  women  keep  back,  but  they  said  they  were  resolved  to  die  with  their  hus- 
bands* Having  thus  formed  their  little  army,  they  marched  out  from  among 
the  trees,  and  came  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  enemy,  shoutiug  and  hollowing  as 
loud  as  they  could  :  the  savages  stood  all  together,  out  were  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion, bearing  the  noise  of  our  -men  shouting  from  three  quarters  together : 
they  would  have  fought  if  they  had  seen  us ;  for  as  soon  as  we  came  near 
enough  to  be  seen,  some  arrows  were  shot,  and  poor  old  Friday  was  wounded, 
though  not  dangerously :  but  our  men  save  them  no  time,  but  running  up  to 
them,  fired  among  them  three  ways,  and  then  fell  in  with  the  but-ends  of  their 
muskets,  their  swords,  armed  staves,  and  hatchets,  and  laid  about  them  so  well, 
that,  in  a  word,  the  others  set  up  a  dismal  screaming  and  howling,  flying  to  save 
their  lives  which  way  soever  they  could. 

Our  men  were  tired  with  the  execution,  and  killed  or  mortally  wounded  in 
the  two  fights  about  180  of  them  ;  the  rest  being  frightened  out  of  their  wits, 
scoured  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills,  with  all  the  speed  fear  and  nimble 
feet  could  lielp  them  to  do ;  and  as  our  men  did  not  trouble  tliemselves  much 
to  pursue  them,  they  got  all  together  to  the  sea-side  where  they  landed,  and 
where  their  canoes  lay.  But  their  disaster  was  not  at  an  end  yet ;  for  it  blew 
a  terrible  storm  of  wind  that  evening  from  the  sea,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  go  off;  nay,  the  storm  continuing  all  night,  when  the  tide  came  up, 
their  canoes  were  most  of  them  driven  by  the  surge  of  the  sea  so  high  upon 
the  shore,  that  it  required  infinite  toil  to  get  them  off;  and  some  of  them  were 
even  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  beach,  or  against  one  another. 

Our  men,  though  glad  of  their  victory,  yet  got  little  rest  that  night ;  but  having 
refreshed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  they  resolved  to  march  to  that  part 
of  the  island  where  the  savages  were  fled,  and  see  wliat  posture  they  were  in. 
This  necessarily  led  them  over  the  place  where  the  font  had  been,  and  where 
they  found  several  of  the  poor  creatures  not  quite  dead,  and  yet  past  recovering 
life ;  a  sight  disagreeable  enough  to  generous  minds ;  for  a  truly  great  man, 
though  obliged  by  the  law  of  battle  to  destroy  his  enemy,  takes  no  delight  in  his 
misery.  However,  there  was  no  need  to  give  any  orders  in  this  case ;  for  their 
own  savages,  who  were  their  servants,  dispatched  these  poor  creatures  with 
their  hatchets. 

At  length,  they  came  in  view  of  the  place  where  the  more  miserable  remains 
of  the  savages  army  lay,  where  there  appeared  about  an  hundred  still :  their 


posture  was  generally  sitting  upon  the  ground,  with  their  knees  op  towards  their 
mouth,  and  the  head  pat  'between  the  two  hands,  leaning  down  upon  the 
knees. 

When  our  men  came  within  two  mnsket-shots  of  them,  the  Spaniard  governor 
ordered  two  muskets  to  be  fired,  without  ball,  to  alarm  them  :  this  he  did,  that 
by  their  countenance  he  might  know  what  to  expect,  viz.  whether  they  were 
still  in  heart  to  fight,  or  were  so  heartily  beaten  as  to  be  dispirited  and  discou- 
raged, and  so  he  might  manage  accordingly.  This  stratagem  took ;  fur  as  soon 
as  Che  savages  heard  the  first  gun  und  saw  the  flash  of  the  second,  they  started 
up  upon  their  feet  in  the  greatest  consternation  imaginable  :  and  as  our  men 
advanced  swiftly  towards  them,  they  all  ran  screaming  and  yelling  away,  with  a 
kind  of  howling  noise,  which  our  men  did  nut  understand,  and  had  never  heard 
before  ;  and  thus  they  run  up  the  hills  into  the  country. 

At  first  our  men  had  much  rather  the  weather  had  been  calm,  and  they  hail 
all  gone  away  to  sea;  but  they  did  not  then  consider  that  this  might  probably 
have  been  the  occasion  of  their  coining  again  in  such  multitudes  as  not  to  be 
resisted,  or,  at  lease,  to  come  so  many,  and  so  often,  as  would  quite  desolate  the 
island,  and  starve  them.  Will  Atkins,  therefore,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wound, 
kept  always  with  thetn,  proved  the  best  counsellor  in  this  rase:  his  advice  was 
to  take  the  advantage  that  offered,  and  clap  in  between  them  and  their  boats, 
and  so  deprive  them  of  the  capacity  of  ever  returning  any  more  to  plague  the 
island. 

They  consulted  long. about  this ;  and  some  were  against  it,  for  fear  of  making 
the  wretches  fly  to  the  woods  and  live  there  desperate,  and  so  they  should  have 
thetn  to  hunt  like  wild  beasts,  be  afraid  to  stir  out  about  their  business,  and  have 
their  plantations  continually  rifled,  all  their  tame  goats  destroyed,  and,  in  short, 
be  reduced  to  a  life  of  continual  distress.  VWill  Atkins  told  them  they  had  better 
have  to  do  with  an  hundred  men  than  with  an  hundred  nations ;  that  as  they 
must  destroy  their  boats,  so  they  must  destroy  the  men,  or  be  all  of  them  de- 
stroyed themselves.  In  a  word,  he  showed  them  the  necessity  of  it  so  plainly, 
that  they  all  came  into  it ;  so  they  went  to  work  immediately  with  the  boats,  and 
getting  some  dry  wood  together  from  a  dead  tree,  they  tried  to  set  some  of  them 
on  fire,  but  they  were  so  wet  that  they  would  not  burn ;  however,  the  fire  so 
burned  the  upper  part,  that  it  soon  made  them  unfit  for  swimming -in  the  sea  as 
boats.  When  the  Indians  saw  what  they  were  about,  some  of  them  came  run- 
ning out  of  the  woods,  and  coining  as>  near  as  they  could  to  our  men,  kneeled 
down  and  cried, "  Oa>  Oa,  Waramokoa?  and  some  other  r,-ords  of  their  language, 
which  none  of  the  others  understood  any  thing  of;  but  as  they  made  pitiful 
gestures  and  strange  noises,  it  was  easy  to  understand  they  begged  to  have  their 
boats  spared,  and  that  they  would  be  gone,  and  never  come  there  again.  But  our 
men  were  now  satisfied  that  they  had  no  way  to  preserve  themselves,  or  to  save 
their  colony,  but  effectually  to  prevent  any  of  these  people  from  ever  going  home 
again  :  depending  upon  this,  that  if  even  so  much  as  one  of  them  got  back  into 
their  country  to  tell 'the  story,  the  colony  was  undone ;  so  that  letting  them  know 
that  they  she  mid  not  have  any  mercy,  they  fell  to  work  with  their  canoes,  and 
destroyed  them  every  one  that  the  storm  had  not  destroyed  before ;  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  savages  raised  a  hideous  cry  in  the  woods,  which  our  people  heard 
plain  enough,  after  which  tliey  ran  about  the  island  like  distracted  men ;  so  that, 
in  a  word,  our  men  did  not  really  know  at  first  what  to  do  with  them.  Nor 
did  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  prudence,  consider,  that  while  they  made  those 
people  thus  desperate,  they  ought  to  have  kept  a  good  guard  at  the  same  time 
upon  their  plantations;  for  though,  it  is  true,  they  had  driven  away  their  cattle, 
and  the  Indians  did  not  find  out  their  main  retreat,  I  mean  my  oln  castle  at  the 
hill,  nor  the  cave  in  the  valley,  yet  they  found  out  my  plantation  at  the  bower, 
and  pulled  it  nil  to  pieces,  and  all  the  fences  nnd  planting  about  it ;  trod  all  the 
corn  under  foot,  tore  up  the  vines  and  grapes,  being  just  then  almost  ripe,  and 
did  our  men  an  inestimable  damage,  though  to  themschrrs  not  one  farthing's* - 
worth  of  sen  ice. 
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Though  our  men  were  able  to  fight  them  upon  all  occasions,  yet  they  were  m 
no  condition  to  pursue  them,  or  hunt  them  up  and  down ;  for  as  they  were  too 
nimble  of  foot  for  our  men,  when  they  found  them  single,  so  our  men  durst  not 
go  abroad  single,  for  fear  of  being  surrounded  with  their  numbers.  The  best 
was,  they  had  no  weapons;  for  though  they  had  bows,  they  had  no  arrows  left, 
nor  any  materials  to  make  any :  nor  had  they  any  edged  tool  or  weapon  among 
them. 

The  extremity  and  distress  they  were  reduced  to  was  great,  and  indeed  deplor- 
able; but,  at  toe  same  time,  our  men  were  also  brought  to  very  bad  circum- 
stances by  them ;  for  though  their  retreats  were  preserved,  yet  their  provision 
was  destroyed,  and  their  harvest  spoiled ;  and  what  to  do,  or  which  way  to  turn 
themselves,  they  knew  not  The  only  refuge  they  had  now  was  the  stock  of 
cattle  tbey  bad  in  the  valley  by  the  cave,  ana  some  little  corn  which  grew  there, 
and  the  plantation  of  the  three  Englishmen  (Will  Atkins  and  his  comrades),  who 
were  now  reduced  to  two ;  one  of  them  being  killed  by  an  arrow,  which  struck 
him  on  the  side  of  his  head,jost  tinder  the  temples,  so  that  he  never  spoke  more : 
and  it  was  very  remarkable,  that  this  was  the  same  barbarous  fellow  who  cut  the 
poor  savage  slave  with  his  hatchet,  and  who  afterwards  intended  to  have  mur- 
dered the  Spaniards. 

I  looked  upon  their  case  to  have  been  worse  at  this  time  than  mine  was  at  any 
time,  after  I  first  discovered  the  grains  of  barley  and  rice,  and  got  into  the  man* 
ner  of  planting  and  raising  my  corn,  and  my  tame  cattle ;  for  now  they  had,  as 
I  may  say,  an  hundred  wolves  upon  the  island,  which  would  devour  every  thing 
they  could  come  at,  yet  could  be  liardly  come  at  themselves. 

When  they  saw  what  their  circumstances  were,  the  first  thing  they  concluded 
was,  that  they  would,  if  possible,  drive  them  up  to  the  farther  part  of  the  island, 
south-east,  that  if  any  more  savages  came  on  shore  they  aught  not  find  one 
another :  then  that  they  would  daily  bunt  and  harass  them,  and  kill  as  many  of 
them  as  they  could  come  at,  until  they  had  reduced  their  number;  and  if  they 
could  at  last  tame  them,  and  bring  them  to  any  thing,  they  would  give  them  corn, 
and  teach  them  how  to  plant,  and  live  upon  their  daily  labour. 

In  order  to  this,  they  so  followed  them,  and  so  terrified  them  with  their  guns, 
that  in  a  few  days  if  any  of  them  fired  a  gun  at  an  Indian,  if  lie  did  not  hit  him, 
yet  be  would  fall  down  for  fear;  and  so  dreadfully  frightened  they  were,  that 
tbey  kept  out  of  sight  farther  and  farther ;  till,  at  last,  our  men  following  them, 
and  almost  every  day  killing  or  wounding  some  of  them,  they  kept  up  in  the  woods 
or  hollow  places  so  much,  that  it  reduced  tbetn  to  the  utmost  misery  for  want  of 
food;  and  many  were  afterwards  found  dead  in  the  woods,  without  any  hurt, 
absolutely  starved  to  death. 

When  our  men  found  this,  it  made  their  Itearts  relent,  and  pity  moved  them, 
especially  the  Spaniard  governor,  who  was  the  most  gentleman-like,  generous 
minded  man,  that  ever  1  met  with  in  my  life;  and  he  proposed,  if  possible,  to 
take  one  of  them  alive,  and  bring  him  to  understand  what  they  meant,  so  far  as 
to  be  able  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  go  among  them,  and  see  if  they  might  be 
brought  to  some  conditions  that  might  be  depended  upon,  to  save  their  lives  and 
do  us  no  harm. 

It  was  some  while  before  any  of  them  could  be  taken ;  but  1>eing  weak  and 
haltatarved,  one  of  them  was  at  last  surprised  and  made  a  prisoner.  He  was 
sullen  at  firstj  and  would  neither  eat  or  drink ;  but  finding  himself  kindly  used, 
and  victuals  given  him,  and  no  violence  offered  him,  he  at  last  grew  tractable,  and 
came  to  himself.  They  brought  old  Friday  to  him,  who  talked  often  with  him, 
and  told  him  how  kind  the  others  would  he  to  them  all ;  that  they  would  not  only 
save  their  lives,  but  would  give  them  part  of  the  island  to  live  in,  provided  they 
would  give  satisfactieti  that  they  would  keep  in  their  own  bounds,  and  not  come 
beyond  it  to  injure  or  prejudice  others ;  and  that  they  should  have  corn  given 
them  to  plant  and  make  it  grow  for  their  bread,  nnd  some  bread  given  them  for 
ihtir present  subsistence:  and  old  Friday  bade  the  fellow  go  and  talk  with  the 
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lest  of  iiis  cooutryneo,  and  see  what  they  said  to  it;  assuring  them,  that  if  they 
did  not  agree  immediately,  they  should  be  all  destroyed. 

The  poor  wretches,  thoroughly  humbled,  and  reduced  in  number  to  about 
thirty-seven,  dosed  with  the  proposal  at  the  first  oner,  and  begged  to  have 
some  food  given  them ;  upon  winch,  twelve  Spaniards  and  two  Englishmen,  well 
armed,  with  three  Indian  slaves  and  old  Friday,  marched  to  the  place  where  they 
were.  The  three  Indian  slaves  carried  them  a  large  quantity  of  bread,  some 
rice  boiled  up  to  cakes  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  three  live  goats;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  go  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  they  sat  down,  ate  their  provisions  very 
thankfully,  and  were  the  most  faithful  fellows  to  their  words  that  could  be 
thought  of;  for,  except  when  they  came  to  be^  victuals  and  directions,  they 
never  came  out  of  their  bounds:  and  there  they  lived  when  I  came  to  the  island, 
and  I  went  to  see  them. 

They  had  taught  them  both  to  plant  corn,  make  bread,  breed  tame  goats,  and 
milk  them :  they  wanted  nothing  but  wives,  atid  they  soon  would  have  been  a 
nation.  They  were  confined  to  a  neck  of  land,  surrounded  with  high  rocks 
behind  them,  and  lying  plain  towards  the  sea  before  them,  on  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  island.  They  had  land  enough,  and  it  was  very  good  and  fruitful ; 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  three  or  four  miles  in  length. 

Our  men  taught  them  to  make  wooden  spades,  such  as  I  made  for  myself,  and 
gave  among  them  twelve  hatchets  and  three  or  four  knives ;  and  there  they  lived, 
the  most  subjected  innocent  creatures  that  ever  were  beard  of. 

After  this,  the  colony  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity  with  respect  to  the  savages 
till  I  came  to  revisit  them,  whsA  was  about  two  years  after;  not  but  that,  now 
and  then,  some  canoes  of  savages  came  ou  shore  for  their  triumphal  unnatural 
feasts ;  but  as  they  were  of  several  nations,  and  perhaps  bad  never  heard  of 
those  that  came  before,  or  the  reason  of  it,  they  did  not  make  any  search  or 
inquiry  after  their  countrymen ;  and  if  they  bad,  it.  would  have  been  very  hard 
to  have  found  them  out. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  all  that  happened  to  them  till  my 
return,  at  least,  that  was  worth  ootice.  The  Indians  or  savages  were  wonder* 
fully  civilised  by  them,  and  the v frequently  went  among  them;  but  forbid,  on 
pain  of  death,  any  one  of  the  Indians  coming  to  them,  because  they  would  not 
have  their  settlement  betrayed  again.  One  thing  was  very  remarkable,  vix.  that 
they  taught  the  savages  to  make  wicker-work,  or  baskets,  but  they  soon  outdid 
their  masters;  for  they  made  abundance  of  most  ingenious  things  in  wicker- 
work,  particularly  all  sorts  of  baskets,  sieves,  bird-cages,  cup-boards,  &c.  as 
also  chairs  to  sit  on,  stools,  beds,  couches,  and  abundance  of  other  things;  being 
very  ingenious  at  such*  work,  when  they  were  once  put  in  the  way  of  it. 

My  coming  was  a  particular  relief  to  these  people,  because  we  furnished  thera 
with  knives,  scissars,  spades,  shovels,  pick-axes,  and  all  things  of  that  kind  which 
they  could  want.  With  the  help  of  those  tools  they  were  so  very  handy,  that  they/ 
came  at  last  to  build  up  their  huts  or  bouses,  very  handsomely,  raddling  or  working 
it  up  like  basket-work  all  the  way  round ;  which  was  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of 
ingenuity,  and  looked  very  odd,  but  was  an  exceeding  good  fence,  as  well  against 
heat,  as  against  all  sorts  of  vermin  ;  and  our  men  were  so  taken  with  it,  that  they 
got  the  wild  savages  to  come  and  do  the  like  for  them;  so  that  when  1  came  to 
see  the  two  Englishmen's  colonies,  tbey  looked,  at  a  distance,  as  if  they  all  lived 
like  bees  in  a  hive.  As  for  Will  Atkins,  who  was  now  become  a  very  industrious, 
useful,  and  sober  fellow,  he  had  made  himself  such  a  tent  of  basket-work,  as,  I 
believe,  was  never  seen;  it  was  120  paces  round  on  the  outside,  as  I  measured 
by  my  steps ;  the  walls  were  as  close  worked  as  a  basket,  in  pannels  or  squares 
thirty-two  in  number,  and  very  strong,  standing  about  seven  feet  high:  in  the 
middle  was  another  not  above  22  paces  round,  but  built  stronger,  being  octagon 
in  its  form,  and  in  the  eight  corners  stood  eight  very  strong  posts;  round  the  top 
of  which  he  laid  strong  pieces,  pinned  together  with  wooden  pins,  from  which  be 
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a  pyramid  for  the  roof  of  eight  rafters,  very  handsome,  I  assort  yon,  and 
joined  together  very  well,  though  he  had  no  nails,  and  only  a  few  iron  spikes, 
which  he  liad  made  himself  too,  out  of  the  old  iron  that  I  had  left  there ;  and, 
indeed,  this  fellow  showed  abundance  of  ingenuity  in  several  things  which  he  had 
no  knowledge  of:  he  made  him  a  forge,  with  a  pair  of  wooden  bellows  to  blow 
ihefire;  he  made  himself  charcoal*  for  his*work ;  and  he  formed  out  of  the 
iron  crows  a  middling  good  anvil  to  hammer  upon :  in  this  manner  he  made  many 
things,  bat  especially  hooks,  staples  and  spikes,  bolts  and  hinges.— But,  to  return 
to  the  house :  After  he  had  pitclied  the  roof  of  his  innermost  tent,  be  worked  it 
up  between  the  rafters  with  basket-work,  so  6rm,  and  thatched  that  over  again 
so  ingeniously  with  nce-straw,  and  over  that  a  large  leaf  of  a  tree,  which  co- 
vered the  top,  that  his  house  was  as  dry  as  if  it  had  been  tiled  or  slated.    Indeed, 
he  owned  that  the  savages  had  made  the  basket-work  for  him.    The  outer  cir- 
cuit was  covered  a*  a  lean* to,  all  round  this  inner  apartment,  and  long  rafters 
lay  from  the  thirty*  two  angles  to  the  top- posts  of  the  inner  house,  being  about 
twenty  feet  distant ;  so  that  there  was  a  space  like  a  walk  within  the  outer 
wall,  and  without  tlie  inner,  near  twenty  feet  wide. 

The  inner  place  he  partitioned  off  with  the  same  wicker-work,  hot  much 
fairer,  and  divided  it  into  six  apartments,  so  that  he  had  six  rooms  on  a  floor, 
and  out  of  every  one  of  these  there  was  a  door  ;  6rst  into  the  entry,  or  coming 
into  the  main  tent,  another  door  into  the  main  tent,  and  another  door  into  the 
space  or  walk  that  was  round  it ;  so  that  walk  was  also  divided  into  six  equal 
parts,  which  served  not  only  for  a  retreat,  bnt  to  store  up  any  necessaries  which 
the  family  bad  occasion  for.  These  six  spaces  lttt-  taking  op  the  whole  circum- 
ference, wliat  other  apartments  the  outer  circle  had  were  thus  ordered-— As  soon 
as  you  were  in  at  the  door  of  the  outer  circle,  you  had  a  sltort  passage  strait 
before  you  to  the  door  of  the  inner  house ;  but  on  cither  side  was  a  wicker  par- 
tition, and  a  door  in  it,  by  which  yon  went  first  into  a  largo  room,  or  storehouse, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  through  that  into  another,  not 
quite  so  long ;  bo  that  in  tiie  outer  circle  were  ten  handsome  rooms,  six  of  which 
were  only  to  be  come  at  through  the  apartments  of  the  inner  tent,  and  served  as 
closets  or  retiring  rooms  to  the  respective  chambers  of  the  inner  circle,  and  four 
large  warehouses,  or  hams,  or  what  you  please  to  call  them,  which  went  through 
one  another,  two  on  cither  hand  of  tlie  passage,  that  led  through  the  outer  door 
to  the  inner  tent. 

Such  a  piece  of  basket  work,  I  believe,  was  never  seen  in  the  world,  nor  a 
house  or  tent  so  neatly  contrived,  much  less  so  built.  In  this  great  bee-hive 
lived  tl»e  three  families,  that  is  to  say,  Will  Atkins  mid  hi*  companion ;  the  third 
was  killed,  but  his  wife  remained,  with  three  children,  for  she  was,  it  seems,  big 
with  child  when  he  died :  and  fhc  other  two  were  not  at  nil  backward  to  give  the 
widow  her  full  share  of  every  thing,  I  mean,  as  to  their  com,  milk,  grapes,  Ate. 
and  when  they  killed  a  kid,  or  found  a  turtle  on  the  shore;  so  that  they  all  lived 
well  enough ;  though,  it  was  true,  they  were  not  so  industrious  as  the  other  two, 
is  has  been  observed  already. 

One  thing,  however,  cannot  I*  omitted,  vh.  that  as  for  religion,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  thing  of  that  kind  amon<;  them:  they  often,  indeed, 
put  one  another  in  mind  that  there  was  a  God,  by  the'  very  common 
method  of  seamen,  viz.  swearing  by  his  name :  nor  were  their  poor  ignorant 
savage  wives  much  better  for  having  been  married  to  Christians,  as  we  mast  call 
them ;  for  as  they  knew  very  little  of  God  themselves,  so  they  were  utterly  in* 
capable  of  entering  into  any  discourse  with  their  wives  about  a  God,  or  to  talk 
any  thing  to  them  concerning  religion. 

•  See  page  151.  The  editor  of  Journal  du  Pki/siqw,  published  at  Genoa,  stales  that, 
by  causing  a  very  strong  galvanic  hatlery  lo  act  on  a  mass  of  charcoal,  a  substance 
has  been  produced  which  appears  to  have  the  greatest  resemblance  t»  dmnmnd :  be 
adds,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  diamond  on  which  there  are  several  black  points 
similar  to  charcoal.       ± 
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The  utmost  of  all  the  improvement  which  I  can  say  the  wives  had  made  from 
them  was,  that  they  had  taught  them  to  speak  English  pretty  well;  and  most 
of  their  children,  which  were  near  twenty  in  all,  were  taught  to  speak  English 
too,  from  their  first  learning  to  speak,  though  they  at  first  spoke  it  in  a  very 
broken  manner,  like  their  mothers.  There  was  none  of  these  children  above 
six  years  old  when  I  came  thither,  for  it  was  not  much  above  seven  years 
that  they  had  fetched  these  five  savage  ladies  over;  but  they  had  all  been 
pretty  fruitful,  for  they  had  all  children,  more  or  less ;  1  think  the  cook's  mate's 
wife  was  big  of  her  siith  child ;  and  the  mothers  were  all  a  good  sort  of  well* 
governed,  quiet,  laborious  women,  modest  and  decent,  helpful  to  one  anothe}, 
mighty  observant  and  subject  to  their  masters  (I  cannot  call  them  husbands) 
ana  wanted  nothing  but  to  be  well  instructed  in  religion,  and  to  be  legally  mar- 
lied  i  both  which  were  happily  brought  about  afterwards  by  my  means,  or,  at 
least,  in  consequence  of  my  coming  among  them. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  colony  in  general,  and  pretty  much  of 
my  runagate*  English,  I  must  say  something  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  the 
main  body  of  the  family,  and  in  whose  story  there  are  some  incidents  also 
remarkable  enough.  J 

I  had  a  great  many  discourses  with  them  about  their  circumstances  when  they 
were  among  the  savages.  They  told  me  readily  that  they  had  no  instances  to  give 
of  their  application  or  ingenuity  in  that  country ;  that  they  were  a  poor,  misera- 
ble, dejected  handful  of  people ;  that  if  means  had  been  put  into  their  hands,  yet 
they  bad  so  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  so  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
their  misfortune,  that  they  thought  of  nothing  but  starving.  One  of  them,  a  grave 
and  sensible  man,  told  me  he  was  couvinced  they  were  in  the  wrong;  that  it  was 
not  the  part  of  wise  men  to  give  themselves  up  to  their  misery,  but  always  to  take 
bold  of  the  helps  which  reason  offered,  as  well  for  present  support  as  for  future 
deliverance :  he  told  me  that  grief  was  the  most  senseless  insignificant  passion 
in  the  world,  for  that  it  regarded  only  things  past,  which  were  generally  impos- 
sible to  be  recalled,  or  to  be  remedied,  but  had  no  views  of  things  to  come, 
and  had  no  share  in  any  thing  that  looked  like  deliverance,  but  rather  added  to 
the  affliction  than  proposed  a  remedy;  and  upon  this  he  repeated  a  Spanish  pro- 
verb, which,  though  I  cannot  repeat  in  just  the  same  words  that  he  spoke  it  in, 
yet  I  remember  I  made  it  into  an  English  proverb  of  my  own,  thus: 

In  trouble  to  be  troubled, 

Is  to  have  your  trouble  doubled. 

He  ran  on  then  in  remarks  upon  all  the  little  improvements  I  had  made  in 
my  solitude ;  my  unwearied  application,  as  he  called  it,  and  how  I  had  made  a 
condition  which  in  its  circumstances  was  at  first  much  worse  than  theirs,  m 
thousand  times  more  happy  than  theirs  was,  even  uow  when  they  were  all  toge- 
ther. He  told  me  it  was  remarkable  that  Englishmen  had  a  greater  presence  of 
mind,  in  their  distress,  than  any  people  that  ever  he  met  with :  that  their  unhap- 
py nation  and  the  Portuguese  were  the  worst  men  in  the  world  to  struggle  with 
misfortunes ;  for  that  their  first  step  in  dangers,  after  the  common  efforts  were 
over,  was  to  despair,  lie  down  under  it,  and  die,  without  rousing  their  thoughts 
up  to  proper  remedies  for  escape.  f 

I  told  him  their  case  and  mine  differed  exceedingly ;  that  they  were  cast  upon 
the  shore  without  necessaries,  without  supply  of  t«K>d  or  present  sustenance, 
till  they  could  provide  it ;  that,  it  was  true,  I  had  this  disadvantage  and  discomfort, 
that  I  was  alone ;  but  then  the  supplies  I  had  providentially  thrown  into  my 
hands,  by  the  unexpected  driving  of  the  ship  on  shore,  was  such  a  help  as  would 
have  encouraged  any  creature  in  the  world  to  have  applied  himself  as  1  had 
done.     ••  Senior"  says  the  Spaniard,  "  had  we  poor  Spaniards  been  in  your 

*  Ruxaoate:— from  the  Spanish  renegade,  in  a   general  sense  signifies  a  rambling 
or  moving  fellow ;  but  is  generally  limited  in  a  moral  signification  to  religious  apostasy. 
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case,  we  should  never  have  got  half  those  things  out  of  the  sliip,  at  job  slid  * 
nay,"  says  he,  "  we  should  never  have  found  means  to  have  got  a  raft  to  cany 
them,  or  to  have  got  the  raft  on  shore  without  boat  or  sail :  and  how  much  1es4 
should  we  have  done  if  any  of  us  had  been  alone  ?*  Well,  I  desired  him  to  abate 
his  compliment,  and  go  on  with  the  history  of  their  coming  on  shore,  where 
they  landed.  He  told  hie  they  unhappily  landed  at  a  place  where  there 
were  people  without  provisions ;  whereas,  had  they  had  the  common  sense 
to  have  put  off  to  sea  again,  and  gone  to  another  island  a  little  farther, 
they  had  found  provisions,  though  without  people ;  there  being  an  island  that 
way,  as  they  been  told,  where  there  were  provisions,  though  no  people; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  Spaniards  of  Trinidad*  had  frequently  been  there, 
and  had  filled  the  island  with  goats  and  hegs  at  several  times,  where  they/ 
had  bred  in  such  multitudes,  and  where  turtle  and  sea- fowls  were  in  such 
plenty,  that  they  could  have  been  in  no  want  of  flesh,  though  they  had  found 
no  bread ;  whereas  here  they  were  only  sustained  with  a  few  roots  and  herbs 
which  they  understood  not,  and  which  had  no  substance  in  them,  and  which  the 
inhabitants  gave  tliem  sparingly  enough ;  and  who  could  treat  them  no  better, 
unless  they  would  turn  canibals,  and  eat  men's  flesh,  which  was  the  great  dainty 
of  their  country. 

♦  TaiNiDAD:— see  page  180.  There  exists  a  physical  difference  between  the  An- 
tilles in  general  and  the  two  islands  of  Trinidtd  and  Tobago.  The  former  are  the  summits 
of  a  granitic  chain ;  whereas  the  Utter  are  a  prolongation  of  the  schistns  hills  and 
plains  of  the  S.  American  coast.  Their  indigenous  plants  differ  respectively.  The 
periodical  hurricanes  also  are  bounded  by  that  larger  passage  which  separates  the  Antil- 
les from  Tobago ;  and  which  not  improperly  might  be  named  the  strait  of  Colon,  or  of 
Columbus.  It  appears  from  the  information  of  LasCasas,  (Bishop  of  Chiapa)  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  that  most  of  the  natives  of  Trinidad  were  of  the  same  nation  as 
those  which  peopled  Aytf,  or  Hespaniola,  Cuba,  X*ymaea9  or  Jamaica  and  Beriqtun*  or 
Porto-rico;  the  uat oral  strength  and  extent  of  all  these  islands  having  protected  them 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  depredations  of  the  Caraibes.  It  has  been  elsewhere 
observed  that  they  were  considered  by  these  latter  as  descend  ;d  from  a  colony  of 
Aroaks  or  Arwacks,  a  people  of  Guiana.  The  evidence  of  Raleigb,  and  of  other 
early  navigators  who  visited  both  Guiana  and  Trinidad  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  opinion:  and  these  authorities  bear  honorable  testimony  to  the  noble  qualities 
which  distinguish  this  race  of  Indians  (to  male  use  cf  a  familiar  although  improper 
designation).  It  is  probable  lhat  ail  the  variou*  nations  of  this  part  of  the  new-world, 
(except  only  the  Caraibes)  emigrated  antiently  from  lite  great  lure  of  the  mexican 
empire.  (Pit.  Mart,  in,  10.)  The  editor  is  inclined  to  consider  Friday  as  an 
Arwak,and  the  other  savages  as  Cara'ihes  or  Calibis :  although  it  mast  be  confessed 
that  prisoner  and  Ins  cajHurs  are  described  as  having  some  barbaroas  qualities  and 
propensities  in  common.  Indeed  the  historians  of  those  countries  accord  in  attesting 
the  prevalence  of  cambalisra  among  most  of  these  tribes.  This  custom  is  so  repug- 
nant to  our  feelings,  that  for  a  century  past,  until  the  lnte  di«coveries  of  a  similar 
practice  in  the  countrits  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  philosophers  of  Europe  impeached 
the  veracity  of  the  most  anlicnt  and  eminent  voyagers  who  had  rtcorded  it's  existence. 
Bakcroft  (//ufory  of  Guiana)-  limited  it  to  the  Caraioe*  exclusively.  Even  La  bat, 
who  resided  in  the  West-Indies  at  a  period  when  some  of  the  islands  still  remained  in 
their  possession,  declares  his  opinion  that  instances  of  this  abominable  practice  among 
them,  were  at  all  times  extremely  rare ;  the  effect  only  of  a  sudden  impulse  of  revenge 
arising  from  extraordinary  injury :  and  he  denies  that  they  ever  made  excursions 
to  the  other  islands  for  the  tiremeditated  purpose  of  seizing  any  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  eaten.  But  amongst  this  race  upon  the  continent  the  proof  that  this  practice 
has  subsisted  down  to  a  very  recent  time  is  incontestible.  The  custom  of  eating 
tinman  bodies  excites  our  abhorrence  :  but  after  all  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
horror  does  not  arise  as  much  from  the  bias  of  education,  as  from  spontaneous  dictates 
of  nature.  And  even  for  the  Caraibes  it  most  be  allowed  that  their  friendship  was  as 
warm  as  their  enmity  was  implacable.  Those  of  Guiana  (says  B.  Edwards,)  still 
cherish  the  tradition  of  Raleioh's  alliance;  and  BascrovVs  authority  may  be 
quoted  for  the  flattering  talc  that  these  Caraibes  preserve  the  english  ensigns  which 
JUtKioa  left  with  them  at  parting. 
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They  give  me  an  account  how  many  ways  they  strove  to  civilise  the  savage* 
they  were  with,  and  to  teach  them  rational  customs  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
living,  but  in  vain ;  and  bow  they  retorted  it  upon  them,  as  unjust,  that  tney, 
who  came  there  for  assistance  and  support,  should  attempt  to  set  up  for 
instructors  of  those  that  gave  them  food  ;  intimating,  it  seems,  that  none  should 
set  up  for  the  instructors  of  others  but  those  who  could  live  without  them. 

They  gave  me  dismal  accounts  of  the  extremities  they  were  driven  to  |  how 
sometimes  they  were  many  days  without  any  food  at  all,  the  island  they  were 
upon  being  inhabited  by  a  sort  of  savages  that  lived  more  indolent,  and  for  that 
reason  were  less  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  they  bad  reason  to 
believe  others  were  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  ;  and  yet  they  found  that  these 
savages  were  less  ravenous  and  voracious  than  those  who  had  better  supplies  of 
food.  Also  they  added,  they  could  not  but  see  with  what  demonstrations  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  the  governing  providence  of  God  directs  the  events  of 
things  in  the  world;  which,  they  said,  appeared  in  their  circumstances ;  for,  if 
pressed  by  the  hardships  they  were  under,  and  the  barrennes  of  the  country 
where  they  vrere,  they  had  searched  after  a  better  to  Jive  in,  they  had  then 
been  out  of  the  way  of  the  relief  that  happened  to  them  by  my  means. 

They  then  gave  me  an  account  how  the  savages  whom  they  lived  among  ex- 
pected them  to  go  out  with  them  into  their  wars  :  and  it  was  true,  that  as  they 
had  fire-arms  with  them,  had  tbey  not  had  the  disaster  to  lose  their  ammunition, 
they  should  have  been  serviceable  not  only  to  their  friends,  but  have  made  them* 
selves  terrible  both  to  friends  and  enemies ;  but  being  without  powder  and  shot, 
and  vet  in  a  condition  that  they  could  not  in  reason  deny  to  go  out  with  their 
landlords  to  their  wars,  so  when  they  came  into  the  field  of  battle,  they  were  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  savages  tliemselves ;  for  they  had  neither  bows  nor  ar- 
rows, nor  could  they  use  those  the  savages  gave  them;  so  tbey  could  do  nothing 
but  stand  still,  and  be  wounded  with  arrows,  till  they  came  up  to  the  teeth  of  their 
enemy;  and  then,  indeed,  the  three  halberds  they  had  were  of  use  to  them ;  and 
they  would  often  drive  a  whole  little  army  before  them  with  those  halberds,  and 
sharpened  sticks  put  into  the  muzzles  of  their  muskets :  but  that,  for  all  this,  they 
were  sometimes  surrounded  with  multitudes*  and  in  great  danger  from  their 
arrows,  till  at  last  tliey  found  the  way  to  make  themselves  large  targets  of  wood 
which  they  covered  with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  whose  names  they  knew  not,  and 
these  covered  them  from  the  arrows  of  the  savages ;  that,  notwithstanding  these, 
they  were  sometimes  in  great  danger ;  and  five  of  them  were  once  knocked  down 
together  with  the  clubs  of  the  savages,  which  was  the  time  when  one  of  them 
was  taken  prisoner,  that  is  to  say,  the  Spaniard  whom  I  had  relieved  ;  that  at  first 
they  thought  he  had  been  killed  ;  hut  when  they  afterwards  heard  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  they  were  under  the  greatest  grief  imaginable,  and  would  willingly  have 
all  ventured  their  lives  to  have  rescued  him. 

They  told  me  that  when  they  were  so  knocked  down,  the  rest  of  their  company 
rescued  them,  and  stood  over  them  fighting  till  they  were  come  to  themselves,  afl 
but  him  who,  they  thought,  had  been  dead;  and  then  they  made  their  way  with 
their  halberds  and  pieces,  standing  close  togctlier  in  a  line,  through  a  body  of 
above  a  thousand  savages,  beating  down  all  that  came  in  their  way,  pot  the 
victory  over  their  enemies,  but  to  their  great  sorrow,  because  it  was  with  the 
loss  of  their  friend,  whom  the  other  party,  finding  him  alive,  carried  off,  with 
some  others,  as  I  gave  an  account  before* 

They  described  most  affectionately  how  tbey  were  surprised  with  joy  at  the 
return  of  their  friend  and  companion  in  misery,  who,  they  thought,  had  been 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  of  the  worst  kind,  by  wild  men;  and  yet  how  more  and 
more  they  were  surprised  with  the  account  he  gave  them  of  his  errand,  and  that 
there  was  an  European  in  any  place  near,  much  more  one  that  was  able,  and  had 
humanity  enough  to  contribute  to  their  deliverance. 

They  described  how  they  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  relief  I  sent 
them,  and  at  the  appearance  of  loaves  of  bread,  things  they  had  not  seen  since 
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their  coming  to  that  miserable  placet  how  often  they  crossed  and  blessed  it  as 
bread  sent  from  Heaven ;  and  what  a  reviving  cordial  it  was  to  their  spirits  to 
taste  it,  as  also  the  otter  things  I  had  sent  tor  their  supply :  and,  after  all,  they 
would  have  told  me  something  of  the  joy  they  were  in  at  the  sight  of  a  boat  and 
pilots,  to  carry  them  away  to  the  person  and  place  from  whence  all  these  new 
comforts  came ;  bat  it  was  impossible  to  eipress  it  by  words,  for  their  excessive 
joy  naturally  driving  them  to  unbecoming  extravagancies,  they  had  no  way  to 
describe  them,  but  by  telling  me  they  bordered  upon  lunacy,  having  no  way  to 
five  vent  to  their  passions  suitable  to  the  sense  that  was  upon  them;  that  in  some 
It  worked  one  way,  and  in  some  another ;  and  that  some  of  them,  through  a 
surprise  of  joy,  would  burst  into  tears,  others  be  stark  mad,  and  others  imme- 
diately faint.  This  discourse  extremely  affected  me  and  called  to  my  mind 
Friday's  extasy  when  he  met  his  father,  and  the  poor  people's  extasy  when  I  took 
them  up  at  sea  after  their  ship  was  on  fire;  the  joy  ot  the  mate  of  the  ship  when 
be  (bund  himself  delivered  in  the  place  where  hie  expected  to  perish ;  and  my 
own  joy,  when,  after  twenty-eight  years  captivity,  I  found  a  good  ship  ready  to 
carry  me  to  my  own  country.  All  these  things  made  me  more  sensible  of  the 
relation  of  these  poor  men,  and  more  affected  with  it. 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  the  state  of  thiugs  as  I  found  them,  I  must  relate  the 
heads  of  what  I  did  for  these  people,  and  the  coudition  in  which  I  left  them.  It 
was  their  opinion,  and  mine  too,  that  they  would  be  troubled  no  more  with 
the  savages  or  if  tliey  were  they  would  be  able  to  cut  them  off,  if  they  were  twice 
as  many  as  before;  so  they  had  no  concern  about  that.  Then  I  entered  into  a 
serious  discourse  with  the  Spaniard,  whom  1  call  governor,  about  their  stay  in 
the  island ;  for  as  I  was  not  come  to  carry  them  off^  so  it  would  not  be 
just  to  carry  off  some  and  leave  others,  who,  perhaps,  would  be  unwilling  to 
stay  if  their  strength  was  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  I  told  them  I  came 
to  establish  them  there,  not  to  remove  them  :  and  then  I  let  them  know  that  I 
had  brought  with  me  relief  of  sundry  kinds  for  them  ;  that  I  had  been  at  a 
great  charge  to  supply  them  with  all  things  necessary,  as  well  for  their  con- 
venience as  defence ;  and  that  I  had  such  and  such  particular  persons  with 
me,  as  well  to  increase  and  recruit  their  number,  as  by  the  particular  neces- 
sary employments  which  they  were  bred  to  being  artificers,  to  assist  them  in 
those  things  in  which  at  present  they  were  in  want. 

They  were  all  together  when  I  talked  thus  to  them  ;  and  before  I  delivered  to 
them  the  stores  I  had  brought,  1  asked  them,  one  by  one,  if  they  had  entirely 
forgot  and  buried  the  first  animosities  that  had  been  among  them,  and  would 
shake  hands  with  one  another,  and  engage  iu  a  strict  friendship  and  union  of 
interest,  that  so  there  might  be  no  more  misunderstandings  or  jealousies. 

Will  Atkins,  with  abundance  of  frankness  and  good  humour,  said,  they  had 
met  with  affliction  enough  to  make  them  all  sober,  and  enemies  enough  to  make 
them  all  friends ;  that  for  his  part,  he  would  live  and  die  with  them  ;  and  was 
so  far  from  designing  any  thing  against  the  Spaniards,  that  he  owned  they  had 
done  nothing  to  him  but  what  his  own  mad  humour  made  necessary,  and  what 
he  would  have  done,  and  perhaps  worse,  in  their  case ;  and  that  he  would  ask 
them  pardon,  if  I  desired  it,  for  the  foolish  and  brutish  things  he  had  done  to 
them,  and  was  very  willing  and  desirous  of  living  in  terms  of  entire  friendship 
and  union  with  them;  and  would  do  any  thing  that  lay  in  his  power  to  convince 
them  of  it :  and  as  for  going  to  England,  he  cared  not  if  be  did  not  go  thither 
tliese  twenty  years. 

The  Spaniards  said,  they  had,  indeed,  at  first  disarmed  and  excluded  Will 
Atkins  and  his  two  countrymen  for  their  ill  conduct,  as  they  had  let  me  know,  and 
they  appealed  to  me  for  the  necessity  they  were  under  to  do  so  ;  but  that  Will 
Atkins  had  behaved  himself  so  bravely  in  the  great  fight  they  had  with  tlie 
savages,  and  on  several  occasions  since,  and  had  showed  himself  so  faithful  to, 
and  concerned  for,  the  general  interest  of  them  all,  that  they  bad  forgotten  all 
that  was  past,  and  thought  he  merited  as  much  to  be  trusted  with  arms,  and 
supplied  with  necessaries,  as  any  of  them^  and  they  had  testified  their  satis* 


faction  io  him,  by  outfitting  the  command  to  him,  next  to  the  governor 
self:  and  ae  they  bad  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  all  his  couutnrmeu,  to  they 
acknowledged  they  bad  merited  that  confidence  by  all  the  methods  that  hoaeat 
men  could  merit  to  be  valued  and  trusted :  and  they  most  heartily  embraced  the 
occasion  of  giving  me  this  assurance,  that  they  would  uever  have  any  interest 
separate  from  one  another. 

Upon  these  frank  and  open  declarations  of  friendship,  we  appointed  the  next 
day  to  dine  all  together;  and,  indeed,  we  made  a  splendid  feast.  I  caused  the 
ship's  cook  and  his  mate  to  come  on  shore  and  dress  our  dinner,  and  the  old 
cook's  mate  we  had  on  shore  assisted.  We  brought  on  shore  six  pieces  of  good 
beef,  and  four  pieces  of  pork,  out  of  the  ship's  provision,  with  our  punch- 
bowl,* and  materials  to  fill  it ;  aud,  in  particular,  I  gave  them  ten  bottles  of 
french  claret,  and  ten  bottles  of  englisb  beer ;  things  that  neither  the  Spaniards 
nor  the  english  had  tasted  for  many  years,  and  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  they 


*  Puxch  ;— the  name  of  a  sort  of  compound  drink,  frequent  in  England,  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  maritime  parts  thereof.     Its  basis  is  spring  water,  which,  being  ren- 
dered cooler,  brisker,  and  more  acid,  with  lemon-juice,  aad  sweetened  again  to  the 
palate  with  fine  sugar,  makes  what  they  call  sherbet,  to  which  a  proper  quantity  of  a 
spirituous  liquar,  as  brandy,  ram,  or  arrak,  being  superadded,  the  liquor  commences 
punch.    Several  authors  condemn  the  use  of  punch,  as  prejudicial  to  the  brain,  ai.d 
nervous  system.    Dr.  Cut  vice  insists  that  there  is  but  one  wholesome  ingredient  in  it; 
twi.  the  water.    Hie  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  various  :  some,  instead  of  lemon- 
juice,  use  lime-juice :  this  is  found  less  liable  to  affect  the  head,  as  well  as  more  grateful 
to  the  stomach.  Some  also  make  milk-punch,  by  adding  near  as  much  milk  to  the  sherbet 
as  there  is  water,  which  tempers  the  acrimony  of  the  lemon.    Others  prefer  tea-punch, 
made  of  green  tea  instead  of  water,  and  drank  hot.  Lastly,  what  the v  call  "lady's  punch,* 
or  punch  for  chambermaids,  is  made  without  any  water,  of  lime-juice,  sharpened  with" 
a  little  orange  and  lemon-juice ;  twice  as  much  white  wine  as  lemon-juice,  and  foot 
times  as  much  brandy,  with  sugar.    This  beverage  has  furnished  occasion  for  a  happy 
instance  of  that  solemn  trifling  to  which  erudits  are  sometimes  addicted.    In  the  french 
▼ersipn  of  Skstiki's  fetters  (1789),  is  the  following  elaborate  recipe  for  making  punch, 
by  the  translator,  Mr.  Pinoeron  ;        *'  L'augmentation  du  commerce  des  citrons  cesser* 
de  parattrc  surprenante  quand  on  refitchira  sur  U  progres  de  VAnglomenie  dam  toute 
r  Europe     Le  Punch  est  aujourtfhui  connn  de  tout  le  monde.     On  en  prepare  dans  tout 
let  cafe's,  et  mime  du  negus,  esptce  de  punch  fait  avec  du  sue  <f orange,  du  vin  rouge,  du 
Sucre,  et  des  aromates.     Or,  It  jus  de  citron  est  la  base  du  punch,  avec  reau-<U-vie-dc-. 
sucre,  [rum]  ou  tafia,  [arrak  ?]  et  a  son  dtfaut,  V eau-de-vie  ordinaire  [brandy].     On 
prend,  pour  /aire  cettc  boisson,  une  qumnt'Uc  de  citrons  bicn  juteux,  e'est  a  dire,  ayant 
beaucoup  de  sue,  proportionate  a  la  grandeur  du  bowl,  ou  coupe  de  punch  que  Con  vent 
boire.     On  Us  roule  sur  un  marbre,  en  les  pressant  fortement  avec  la  mam ,  pour  Us  disposer 
a  rendre,  non  sculement  tout  leur  sue,  mais  encore  une  portion  de  I'huiU  essentielle  et  <m>- 
matiquc  qui  reside  dans  Uur  (corce.    On  Us  coup  ensuite  en  deux,  dans  U  sens  de  leur  petit 
axe,  ou  vers  U  milieu  de  Uur  longueur,  et  Aw  en  exprime  U  sue  dans  une  grande  coupe ; 
on  y  ajoute  ensuite  Feau.de-vie-de  lucre,  ou  C eau-de-vie  commune,  avec  de  Ceau  bouitlante 
en  suffisante  qantitif  pour  tempirer  un  peu  la  violence  de  cette  derniere  liqueur.    On  ajoute. 
ensuite  quelque  peu  de  canelle,  on  dc  girqfle,  si  Con  veut  que  cette  boisson  soit  aromatiquc, 
Lorsque  Us  Anglais  mettent  du  lait  dans  leur  punch  pour  supplier  a  Feau,  Us  lui  donnent 
alors  U  surnom  de  Bishop,  c*est  a  dire,  de  boisson  d'eveque.     Ce  punch  est,  dit-on,  awsi 
de  la  poitrime  dans  cette  circonstance ! ! !    Tn  the  sentence  introductory  of  this  french 
anecdote,  the  editor  has  ventured  to  use  the  somewhat  novel  term  "  erudit,"  in  order 
to  describe  a  member  of  society  who  seems  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  a  philosopher 
that  an  annalist  docs  to  an  historian.     Erudition  is  a  rod  in  the  hand  of  Pridkaux  ; 
a  sceptre  in  that  of  GiBBfty.     Milton  thus  describes  the  erudit ;         "  Uncertain  and 
unsettled  still  remains;  deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself;  crude  or  intox- 
icate, collecting  toys,  as  children  gathering  pebbles  an  the  shore."  (Paradise  regained.) 
The  editor  ha*  been  favoured  with  this  authentic  recipe  for  compounding  what  is  em- 
phatically entituled  "  Punch-royal : »• — R    Green  tea  (hi fusion  of),  1  quart ;  brandy,  1 
pint;   rum,  1  pint;  arrak,  1  pint;   lemon-juice,  j  pint;  lime-juice,  J  pint;  orange 
(seville)  juice;  J  piut ;  sugar,  lib.  mix. 
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wore  vwy  glad  of.  The  Spaniards  added  to  our  feast  five  wliole  kids,  whacfc  the 
cooks  roasted ;  and  three  of  them  were  sent,  covered  up  close,  on  board  the  ship 
to  the  seamen,  that  they  might  feast  on  fresh  meat  from  on  shore,  as  we  did 
with  their  salt- meat*  from  on  board.    ^ 

*  Salt-meat  :— the  difficulty  attending  the  renewal  of  this  article  of  sea-provisions 
when  abroad,  more  especially  in  tropical  climates,  and  indeed  the  ignorance  .generally 
prevailing  concerning  the  process  of  curing  flesh  intended  for  long  keeping,  has  led 
the  editor  to  think  that  the  practical  result  of  experiments  made  by  three  distinguished 
anglish  mariners,  and  by  an  eminent  naval  physician,  rasy  prove  particularly  acceptable 
to  the  nautical  readers  of  this  edition.  He  has,  therefore,  extracted  from  that  rich  store 
of  useful  information  disseminated  in  the  volumes  of  the  jRafcat  Cbfontdr,  the  three 
following  recipes  for  salting  meat  (of  practicable  use  afloat  as  well  as  on  shore)  sanctioned 
-  respectively  by  the  names  of  men  who  did  not  deem  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  descend 
to  the  humblest  details  of  their  profession* 

Admiral  Sir  Cuables  Knowles*s  recipe  to  salt  meat. 
So  soon  as  the  ox  is  killed,  let  it  be  skinned,  and  cat  up  into  pieces  fit  for  ose,  at 
quick  as  possible,  and  be  salted  whilst  the  meat  is  hot ;  for  which  purpose  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  salt-petre  and  bay-salt,  powdered  together,  and  made  hot  in  an  oven, 
of  each  equal  parts ;  with  this  sprinkle  the  meat,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ounces  to  the 
pound.  Then  lay  the  pieces  on  shelving  hoards  to  drain,  for  f4  hours;  which  done, 
turn  them,  and  repeat  the  same  operation,  and  let  them  lie  for  twenty-four  hours 
longer,  by  which  time  the  salt  will  be  all  melted,  will  have  penetrated  the  meat,  and 
the  piecei  be  well  drained.  Each  piece  must  then  be  wiped  dry  with  clean  coarse 
cloths,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt  be  made  hot  likewise  in  an  oven,  and 
mixed,  when  taken  out,  with  about  one  third  of  brown  sugar.  The  casks  being  ready, 
rub  each  piece  well  with  this  mixture,  and  pock  them  well  down,  allowing  about  half 
a  pound  of  the  salt  and  sugar  to  each  pound  of  mest :  it  will  keep  good  several  years, 
and  eat  very  fresh.  N.  B.  It  is  best  to  proportion  the  casks  or  barrels  to  the  quantity 
consumed  at  a  time,  as  the  seldomer  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  the  better :  the  same 
process  does  for  pork,  only  a  larger  quantity  of  salt,  and  less  amgar  ;  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  both  depends  equally  upon  the  me«t  being  hot  when  first  salted.  J&.  &.  ii,  97. 

Admiral  Vernon's  recipe  to  cure  beef. 
Take  four  gallons  of  good  water,  to  which  add  one  pound  and  a  half  of  good  musca- 
vado  sugar,  six  or  eight  ounces  of  salt  petre,  and  eight  pounds  of  common  salt.  Let  these 
be  boiled,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  it  is  fit  for  use.  lite  sooner  the  meat  is  cut  up 
after  the  ox  is  killed  the  better.  Sprinkle  each  piece  of  meat  with  equal  parts  of  common 
salt,  and  brown  lugar,  mixed  together.  Let  the  meat  drain  twelve  hours,  and  repeat 
the  operation,  first  turning  the  meat :  after  having  drained  twelve  hours,  wipe  the 
meat  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  rub  it  well  with  the  salt  and  sugar  mixed.  Put  it  into  the 
cask,  end  pour  the  liquor  on,  so  as  to  cover  the  meat.  The  same  process  cures  tongues. 
The  Method  practised  by  Captain  Cooi,  at  OtaheiU,  mid  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  to  cure  Pork  in  an  hot  climate. 
It  has  generally  been  thought  impracticable  to  cure  the  flesh  of  animals  by  salting, 
in  tropical  climates  ;  the  progress  of  putrefaction  being  so  rapid,  as  not  to  allow  time 
for  the  salt  to  take,  as  they  express  if,  before  the  meat  gets  a  taint,  which  prevents  the 
effect  of  the  pickle.  We  do  not  find  that  experiments  relative  to  this  subject,  have  been 
made  by  the  navigators  of  any  nation  before  Captain  Coos.  In  his  first  trials,  which 
were  made  in  1774.  during  his  second  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  success  he  met 
with,  though  very  imperfect  was  yet  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  the  error  of  the  re- 
ceived opinion.  As  the  voyage,  in  which  he  was  then  engsged,  was  likely  to  be  pro- 
tracted a  year  beyond  the  time  for  which  the  ships  had  been  victualled,  he  was  ander 
the  necessity  of  providing,  by  some  such  means,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  crews,  or  of 
relinquishing  the  further  prosecution  of  his  discoveries.  He,  therefore,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  his  attempts,  and  the  event  answered  his  most  sanguine  etpec* 
tations. 

The  hogs  which  he  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  were  of  various  sizes,  weighing 
from  four  to  twt-lve  stone  (14/6.)  The  time  of  slaughtering  was  always  in  the  afternoon, 
and  as  soon  as  the  hair  was  scalded  off,  and  the  entrails  removed,  the  bog  was  divided 
into  pieces  of  four  or  eight  pounds  each,  the  boues  of  the  legs  and  of  the  chine  taken 
oat  j  and,  in  the  larger  sort,  the  ribs  ulso.  Every  piece  then  being  carefully  wiped  and 
examined,  aod  the  veins  cleared  of  the  cot  gala  ted  blood,  they  were  banded  to  the 
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After  thk  tea**,  s*  which  wo  were  very  innocently  meYry,  I  broegbt  orjt  m* 
cargo  of  goods ;  wherein,  that  there  might  be  no  dispute  about  dividing,  I  show* 
ed  them  that  there  was  a  sufficiency  for  them  ail,  desiring  that  they  might  all 
.take  an  equal  quantity  of  the  goods  that  were  for  wearing ;  that  is  to  say,  equal 
when  mam  op.  As,  first}  I  distributed  linen  sufficient  to  make  every  one  of 
them  four  shirts,  and,  at  the  Spaniards9  request,  afterwards  made  them  up  sii: 
these  were  exceeding  comfortable  to  them,  having  been  what,  as  J  may  say. 
they  had  loos;  since  forgot  the  use  of,  or  what  it  was  to  wear  them.  I  allotted 
the  thin  enghsb  stuffs,  which  I  mentioned  before,  to  make  every  one  a  light 
coat  like  a  frock,  which  I  judged  fittest  for  the  heat  of  the  season,  cool  and 
loose ;  and  ordered  that  whenever  they  decayed  they  should  make  more,  as 
they  thought  fit $  the  tike  for  pumps,  shoes,  stockings,  bats,  &c. 

I  cannot  express  what  pleasure,  what  satisfaction  sat  upon  the  countenances 
of  all  these  poor  men,  when  they  saw  the  care  I  had  taken  of  them,  and  how 
well  I  had  furnished  them.  They  told  me^I  was  a  father  to  them  ;  and  that 
having  soch  a  correspondent  as  I  was  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the  world,  it  would 
make  them  forget  that  they  were  left  in  a  desolate  place ;  and  they  all  voluntarily 
engaged  to  me  not  to  leave  the  place  without  my  consent. 

Then  I  presented  to  them  the  people  I  had  brought  with  me ;  particularly  the 
tailor,  the  smith,  and  the  two  carpenters,  all  of  them  most  necessary  people ; 
but,  above  all,  my  general  artificer,  than  whom  they  could  not  name  any  tiling 
that  was  more  useful  to  them;  and  the  tailor,  to  shew  his  concern  for  them,  went 
to  work  immediately,  and,  with  my  leave,  made  them  every  one  a  shirt,  the  first 

ealters,  whilst  the  flesh  remained  still  warm.  After  they  bad  been  well  rubbed  with 
salt,  they  were  placed  in  an  heap,  on  a  stage  raised  in  the  open  air,  covered  with  planks, 
and  pressed  with  the  heaviest  weights  we  could  lay  upon  them.  In  this  situation  they 
remained  until  the  next  evening,  when  they  were  again  well  wiped,  and  examined, 
and  the  suspicions  ports  taken  away.  They  were  then  pot  into  u  tub  of  strong  pickle, 
where  they  were  always  looked  over,  once  or  twice  a  day ;  and  if  any  pieces  had  not 
taken  the  salt,  which  was  readily  discovered  by  the  smell  of  the  pickle,  they*  were 
immediately  taken  out,  re-examined,  and  the  sound  pieces  put  into  fresh  pickle.  This, 
however,  after  the  precautions  before  used,  seldom  happened.  After  six  days,  they 
were  taken  out,  examined  for  the  last  time,  and  being  again  slightly  pressed,  they  were 
packed  in  barrels,  with  a  thin  layer  of  salt  between  them.  Some  barrels  of  this  pork, 
pickled  at  Owhyee  in  January  1779.  were  brought  to  England,  where  it  was  lasted  by 
several  persons  about  Christmas  1780,  and  found  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  *holesonie. 
We  are  informed,  by  a  note  subjoined  to  the  above,  that  Mr.  Vancouver,  when  lieu- 
tenant, tried  the  method  here  recommended,  both  with  english  and  Spanish  pork,  dur- 
ing a  cruise  in  178* ,  and  foond  it  answer.  JB.  <C.ii,  98. 

Dr.  Blame's  recipe  fir  salting  Meat. 
Mr.  Flitch  it,  a  navy  surgeon,  mentions,  that  spices,  being  antiseptic  bodies,  might 
be  substituted  for  part  of  the  salt  in  curing  provision,  and  this  would  no  doubt  be  an 
improvement  in  the  sea  victualling.  The  quantity  of  spice  he  proposes  for  every  barrel 
of  beef  or  pork  is,  four  ounces  of  black  pepper,  and  as  much  all-spice,  and  also  eight 
ounces  of  nitre,  in  powder.  It  roav  be  farther  alleged  as  an  advantage  of  spice  over 
salt,  that  it  would  he  less  apt  to  ran  into  brine,  which  robs  the  meat  of  the  greater  part 
of  its  nourishment,  I  have  made  some  trials  of  curing  beef  by  half  the  usual  quantity 
of  salt,  and  in  place  of  the  other  half,  I  caused  to  be  added  to  every  hundred  pounds 
one  pound  of  pounded  pimento,  as  much  powdered  juniper  berries,  and  an  ounce 
and  a  half  (liquid  measure)  of  muriatic  acid.  The  fwwdered  spices  were  mixed  with 
the  salt,  and  rubbed  on  the  beef;  and  the  acid  mixed  with  the  pickle,  used  in  the  com* 
roon  method  of  coring  beef.  I  sent  part  of  it  to  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  seventeen 
months  after  it  was  cured,  and  about  fourteen  months  after  being  in  that  climate,  it 
was  opened  by  direction  of  Rear-admiral  Ford,  who  obligingly  undertook  to  superintend 
the  experiment;  and  the  report  made  was,  that  it  was  perfectly  sweet  and  juicy,  and 
•o  fresh  that  salt  would  have  been  necessary  to  give  it  a  relish  had  it  not  been  for  the 
spies.  I  kept  by  me  in  London  some  that  was  cured  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  examining  it  at  different' times  ;  and  found  that  it  was  perfectly  good  at 
the  end  of  five  )  cars.   J6».  £.  hi,  263. 
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thing  he  did  J  and,  which  was  still  more,  1*  taught  the  women  not  only  how  to 
sew  and  stitch,  and  use  the  needle,  bat  made  them  assist  to  make  the  shirts  for 
their  husbands,  and  for  all  the  rest. 

As  to  the  carpenters,  I  scarce  need  mention  how  useful  they  were ;  for  they 
took  to  pieces  all  my  clumsy,  unhandy  things,  and  made  them  clever,  convenient 
tables,  stools,  bed-steads,  cupboards,  lockers,  shelves,  and  every  thing  they 
wanted  of  that  kind.  But  to  let  them  see  how  nature  made  artificers  at  first, 
I  carried  the  carpenters  to  see  Will  Atkins*s  basket- house,  as  1  called  it ;  and 
they  both  owned  they  never  saw  an  instance  of  such  natural  ingenuity  before, 
■or  any  thins  so  regular  and  so  handily  built,  at  least  of  its  kind  ;  and  one  of 
than*,  when  he  saw  it,  after  musing  a  good  while,  turning  about  to  me,  M  J  am 
•ore,"  says  he,  "  that  man  has  no  need  of  us ;  you  need  do  nothing  but  giro 
tools." 

Than  I  brought  them  out  all  my  store  of  tools,  and  gave  every  man  a  digging 
"  ,  a  shovel,  and  a  rake,  for  we  had  no  liarrowi  or  ploughs ;  and  to  every 
separate  place  a  pick-axe,  a  crow,  a  broad-axe,  and  a  saw  :  always  appointuig, 
that  as  often  as  any  were  broken  or  worn  out  tbev  should  be  supplied,  without 
grudging,  out  of  the  general  stores  that  I  left  behind.  Nails,  staples,  hinges, 
hammers,  chisels,  knives*  sctssars,  and  all  sorts  bf  iron-work  they  had  without 
tale,  as  they  required  :  for  no  man  would  take  more  than  he  wanted,  and  be 
moat  be  a  fool  that  would  waste  or  spoil  them  on  any  account  whatever;  and, 
for  the  use  of  the  smith,  I  left  two  tons  of  un wrought  iron*  for  a  supply. 

*  XmoM  >— a  hard,  fusible,  and  malleable,  metal,  of  a  greyish  colour,  of  great  use 
in  the  affairs  of  life*  Iron,  like  other  metals,  is  said  by  the  old  ehesaists  to  consist  of 
earth,  fhUguton,  and  a  metallic  or  mercurial  principle.  This  metal  has,  nest  to  gold, 
the  greatest  tenacity  of  parts  :  an  iron  wire,  the  diameter  of  which  is  l-10th  of  an  inch, 
being  capable  of  sustaining  450/6.  without  being  broken.  It »  the  lightest  of  all  metals  ex* 
cent  tin,  being  between  seven  and  eight  times  specifically  heavier  than  water.  It  is  also 
the  hardest,  most  elastic,  and  except  platina  and  manganese,  the  most  difficult  to  melt  of 
all  metallic  substances.  Though  iron  grows  red-hot  much  sooner  than  any  other  metal, 
it  is  not  fusible  by  the  heat  of  ordinary  furnaces,  nor  without  an  intense  white  beat. 
When  perfectly  malleable,  it  is  said  not  to  be  fusible  at  all,  witliout  additions,  or  the 
immediate  contact  of  the  burning  fuel ;  and  when  melted  to  lose  its  malleability  :  but 
RxAUMua  found,  that  forged  iron  which  could  not  be  made  to  melt  in  a  crucible  without 
addition,  was  brought  into  fusion  by  surrounding  it  with  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris j 
and  Dr.  Lewis  found  that  iron,  thus  melted,  proved  very  malleable,  though 
have  thought  that  forged  iron  brought  into  fusion,  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
cast  iron.  Iron  expands  the  least  of  the  metals  by  heat  ;  and  in  the  act  of 
iustead  of  continuing  to  expand  like  the  other  metals,  it  shrinks  ;  and  in  its  return 
to  a  consistent  state,  instead  of  shrinking  like  the  other  metals,  it  expands  or  dilates 
into  a  large  volume  ;  and  one  of  the  marks  of  this  dilatation  is,  the  convexity  of  its  sur- 
face, in  circumstances  wherein  that  of  other  metals  is  depressed.  This  property  of  iron 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Rxausiur,  excellently  fits  it  for  receiving  impressions  from 
moulds  ;  but  Dr.  Lkwis  observes  that  platina  seems  to  destroy  this  power  in  iron. 
He  also  observes,  that  platina,  melted  with  cast-iron,  contributes  to  render  it  tough, 
probably  by  throwing  out  and  consuming  that  sulphureous  matter,  to  which  the  brittle* 
nets  of  this  kind  of  iron  is  chiefly  owing,  and  which  is  separated  in  the  process  by  which 
iron  is  made  malleable  ;  and  he  therefore  conjectures  that  platina,  for  certain  purposes, 
may  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  this  most  useful  metal,  to  which  the  woikracn  cannot 
communicate  the  hardness  that  is  often  required,  without  imparting,  at  the  same  time, 
brittieness  and  intractability.  Iron,  exposed  to  a  white  beat  insufficient  for  its  fusion,  is 
calcined  first  into  blackish  scales,  and  afterwards  into  a  dark  reddish  powder,  called 
crocus  marti's  utringent,  which  is  nothing  but  the  proper  earth  of  iron  deprived  of  the 
greatest  part  of  its  phlogiston  by  calcination.  When  strongly  heated,  the  surface  of  iron 
appears  covered  with  a  soft  vitreous  matter,  lrke  varnish,  in  this  state  pieces  of  it  cohere, 
and  on  being  hammered  together,  weld  or  unite  without  discovering  a  juactore.  As 
iron  is  the  only  metal  which  exhibits  this  appearance  in  the  fire,  it  is  likewise  the  only 
one  capable  of  being  welded.  Iron  heated  as  much  as  possible,  or  until  it  become*  of 
a  shining  white  colour,  and  is  just  beginning  to  fuse,  has  the  appearance  of  a  combus* 
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'  My  magaiine  of  powder  and  anus  which  I  brought  them  was  Mich,  even  to 
profusion,  that  they  could  not  but  rejoice  at  them  ;  for  now  they  could  march 
as  1  used  to  do,  with  a  musket  upoa  each  shoulder,  if  there  was  occasion,  and 
were  able  to  fight  a  thousand  savages,  if  they  had  but  some  little  advantages  of 
situation,  which  also  the?  could  not  miss,  if  they  had  occasion. 

I  carried  on  shore  with  me  the  young  man  whose  mother  was  starved  to  death, 
and  the  maid  also ;  she  was  a  sober,  well-educated,  religious  young  woman,  and 
behaved  so  inoffensively,  that  every  one  gave  her  a  goon  word  ;  she  had,  indeed, 
an  unhappy  life  with  us,  there  being  no  woman  in  the  ship  but  herself,  but  aba 
bore  it  with  patience.  After  a  while,  seeing  things  so  well  ordered,  and  m  to 
fine  a  way  of  thriving  upon  my  island,  and  considering  that  they  bad  neither 
business  or  acquaintance  in  the  East  Indies,  or  reason  for  taking  so  long  a  toy* 
age ;  I  say,  considering  all  this,  both  of  them  came  to  me,  and  desired  I  would 
give  them  leave  to  remain  on  the  island,  and  be  entered  among  my  family,  at 
they  called  it.  I  agreed  to  this  readily ;  and  they  bad  a  little  plot  of  ground 
allotted  to  them,  where  they  had  three  tents  or  houses  set  up,  surrouoded  with 
a  basket-work,  pallisadoed  like  Atkins's  adjoining  to  his  plantation.  Ttieir  tents 
were  contrived  to  that  they  had  each  of  them  a  room  apart  to  lodge  in,  and  a 
middle  tent,  like  a  great  store-house,  to  lay  their  goods  in,  and  to  eat  and  drink 
in.  And  now  the  other  two  Englishmen  removed  their  habitation  to  the  tame 
place  ;  and  so  the  island  was  divided  into  three  colonies  and  no  more,  vis.  the 
Spaniards,  with  old  Friday  and  the  first  servants,  at  my  old  habitation  under 
the  hill,  which  was,  in  a  word,  the  capital  city,  and  where  they  had  so  enlarged  and 
attended  their  works,  as  well  under,  as  on  the  outside  of  the  bill,  that  they  lived, 
though  perfectly  concealed,  yet  full  at  large.  Never  was  there  such  a  little  city 
in  a  wood,  and  so  hid  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  for  I  verily  believe  a  thousand 
■sen  might  have  ranged  the  island  *a  month,  and,  if  they  had  not  known  there 
was  such  a  thing,  and  looked  on  purpose  for  it,  they  would  not  have  found  it: 
for  the  trees  stood  so  thick  and  so  close,  and  grew  so  fast  woven  one  into  ano- 
ther, that  nothing  but  cutting  them  down  first  could  discover  the  place,  except 
the  only  two  narrow  entrances  where  they  went  in  and  out  could  be  found,  which 
was  not  very  easy ;  one  of  their,  was  just  down  at  the  water's  edge,  on  the  side 
of  the  creek,  and  it  was  afterwards  above  two  hundred  yards  to  the  place  ;  and 
the  other  was  up  a  ladder  at  twice,  as  1  have  already  formerly  described  it ;  and 
they  had  also  a  large  wood  thick  planted  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  containing  above  an 
acre,  which  grew  apace,  and  concealed  the  pUce  from  all  discovery  there,  with 
only  one  narrow  place  between  two  trees,  not  easily  to  be  discovered,  to  cuter 
on  that  side,  * 

The  other  colony  was  that  of  Will  Atkins,  where  there  were  four  families 


tible  body;  penetrated  by  a  bright  and  vivid  flame  ;  and  the  inflammable  principle 
of  this  metal  thns  heated,  really  burns,  tn  n  sensible  maimer  ;  a  number  of  shining  sparks 
shooting  out  from  it,  and  burning  with  decrepitation.  Iron  appears  to  be  a  combus- 
tible substance,  from  the  great  loss  or  waste  of  quantity  observable  in  it,  when  exposed 
to  a  red*  and  especially  to  a  white  heat :  and  this  combustion  is  excited  and  maintained 
like  that  of  other  combustible  substances,  by  contact  of  air.  Tjie  sparkt  prod  need  by* 
the  collision  of  steel  with  flint,  appear  to  be  globular  particles  of  iron,  which  have  been 
fused,  and  imperfectly  scorified  or  vitrified.  The  ignition,  light,  and  fusion  of  the 
sparks,  are  occasioned  by  th«  heat  excited  by  the  combustion  of  their  own  inflammable 
matter,  and  continued  in  these  particles  during  their  passage  through  the  air,  and  not 
merely  by  the  heat  communicated  by  the  collision  ;  for  by  an  experiment  of  Mr, 
Hawesbbi,  it  appears,  that  these  sparks  struck  by  collision,  are  not  visible,  that  is, 
they  are  not  ignited,  and  do  not  deflagrate  in  an  exhausted  receiver  t  the  air  being 
necessary  to  maintain  and  excite  their  deflagration  and  combustion.  Iron,  like  other 
calcinabie  metals,  acquires  an  increase  of  weight  by  calcination  t  and,  by  complete 
calcination,  it  is  said  to  receive  an  augmentation  of  oue-lhird  of  its  weight  Iron  may 
be  softened  by  heating  it  often  in  the  fire,  hammering  it,  and  letting  it  cool  of  itsell ; 
and  it  is  hardened  by  extinguishing  it  in  water.    See  pages  09,  81,  103,  f  17. 
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of  Englishmen,  I  mean  those  I  had  left  there  with  their  wives  end  children ;  three 
savages  that  were  slaves ;  the  widow  and  the  children  of  the  Englishman  that  was 
killed ;  the  young  roan  and  the  maid  ;  and,  by  the  way,  we  made  a  wife  of  her 
before  we  went  away.  There  was  also  the  two  carpenters  and  the  tailor,  whom 
I  brought  with  me  for  them ;  also  the  smith,  who  was  a  very  necessary  man  to 
them,  especially  as  a  gun-smith,  to  take  care  of  their  arms ;  and  my  other  man, 
whom  I  called  "  Jack-of-all-trades,"  who  was  in  himself  as  good  almost  as  twenty 
men ;  for  he  was  not  only  a  very  ingenious  fellow,  hut  a  very  merry  fellow ;  and 
before  I  went  away  we  married  him  to  the  honest  maid  that  came  with  the 
youth  iu  the  ship  I  mentioned  before. 

_  And  now  1  speak  of  marrying,  it  brings  me  naturally  to  sty  something  of  the 
french  ecclesiastic  that  I  had  brought  with  me  out  of  the  ship's  crew  whom  I 
I  took  up  at  sea.  It  is  true  this  man  was  a  romanist,  and  perhaps  it  may  give 
offense  to  some  hereafter,  if  I  leave  any  thing  extraordinary  upon  record  of  a 
man  whom,  before  I  begin,  I  must  (to  set  him  out  in  just  colours)  represent  in 
terms  very  much  to  his  disadvantage,  in  the  account  of  protestants :  as,  first, 
that  he  was  a  papist;  secondly  a  popish  priest;  and  thirdly,  a  french  popish 
priest.  But  justice  demands  of  me  to  give  him  a  due  character ;  and  I  must 
say,  he  was  a  grave,  sober,  pious,  and  most  religious  person  ;  exact  in  his  life, 
extensive  in  his  charity,  and  exemplary  in  almost  every  thins  he  did.  What, 
then,  can  any  one  say,  against  my  being  very  sensible  of  the  value  of  such  a  man, 
notwithstanding  his  profession  r  though  it  may  be  my  opinion,  perhaps,  as  well 
as  the  opinion  of  others  who  shall  read  this,  that  lie  was  mistaken. 

The  first  hour  that  I  began  to  converse  with  him  after  he  had  agreed  to  go 
with  me  to  the  East-Indies,  I  found  reason  to  delight  exceedingly  in  bis  conver- 
sation ;  and. he  first  began  with  me  about  religion  in  the  most  obliging  manner 
imaginable.  "  Sir/'  says  he,  "  you  have  not  only  under  God  (and  at  that  he 
crossed  his  breast)  saved  my  life,  but  you  have  admitted  me  to  go  this  voyage 
in  your  ship,  and  by  your  obliging  civility,  have  taken  me  iuto  your  family,  giv- 
ing me  an  opportunity  of  free  conversation.  Now,  Sir,  you  see  by  my  habit 
what  my  profession  is,  and  I  guess  by  your  nation  what  your*s  is ;  1  may  think 
it  is  my  duty,  aud  doubtless  it  is  so,  to  use  my  utmost  endeavours,  on  aU  occa- 
sions, to  bring  all  the  souls  I  can  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  embrace 
the  catholic*  doctrine :  but  as  I  am  here  under  your  permission,  and  in  your 
family,  1  am  bound,  in  justice  to  your  kindness,  as  well  as  in  decency  and  good 
manners,  to  he  under  your  government,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not,  without 
your  leave,  enter  into  any  debate  on  the  points  of  religion  in  which  we  may  not 
agree,  farther  than  you  shall  give  me  leave.*  I  told  him  his  carriage  was  so  mo- 
dest, that  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  it ;  that  it  was  true  we  were  such  people 
as  they  called  heretics,  but  that  lie  was  not  the  first  catholic  I  had  conversed 
with  without  falling  into  inconveniences,  or  carrying  the  questions  to  any  height 
hi  debate ;  that  he  should  not  find  himself  the  worse  used  for  being  of  a  different 
opinion  from  us;  and  if  we  did  not  converse  without  any  dislike  on  either  side, 
it  would  be  his  fault,  not  our's.     lie  replied,  that  he  thought  all  our  conversation 


•  Catholic  t— from  umrm  and  oX«r,  whole ;  a  thing  that  is  universal  or  general. 
Some  nave  said,  that  Thro i>ositf*  (the  great)  first  introduced  the  term  catholic  into 
the  church  ;  appointing  by  an  edict,  that  the  title  should  be  applied  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence* to  those  churches  which  adhered  to  the  council  of  Nice  a,  iu  exclusion  of  the 
Arians,  6lc  Catholicism,  however,  soon  changed  hands :  for  tinder  the  Emperor  Cok- 
stavtius,  Arianism  became  so  predominant,  that  the  Arians  were  called  the  Catholics, 
but  the  term  was  used  much  more  anciently,  as  by  Polycarf  aud  Ignatius.  Ubi 
fuerit  Jetui  Chrittus  (says  toe  latter),  ibi  at  tcetesia  catkolica.  The  roruisb  church  bow 
assumes  the  distinguishing  appellation  ot  the  catholic  church.  But  the  term"  roman- 
catholic,"  is  one  of  those  figures  of  speech  which  we  are  wont  lo  describe  in  common 
parlance  by  the  epithet  "  bull."  For  literally  it  menus  particular  universal,  and,  there- 
fore, might  be  rendered  even  catholic- tchimatic.  So  this  may  be  termed  without  im- 
propriety (ridendo  diccre  varum),  a  pope's  bull. 
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taMijkt  be  easily  separated  from  disputes ;  that  it  was  not  his  business  tb  cap  prin- 
ciples with  every  man  he  conversed  with ;  and  that  he  rather  desired  me  to  con- 
verse with  him  as  a  gentleman  than  as  a  religionist ;  that,  if  I  would  give  him 
leave  at  any  time  to  discourse  upon  religious  subjects,  he  would  readily  comply 
with  it,  and  that  then  he  did  not  doubt  but  I  would  allow  biiu  also  to  defend  nis 
own  opinions  as  well  as  he  could:  but  'that,  without  my  leave,  he  would  not 
break  in  upon  me  with  any  such  thing.  He  told  me  farther-,  that  he  would  not 
cease  to  do  all  that  became  him,  in  his  office  as  a  priest  as  well  as  a  private 
christian,  to  procure  the  good  of  the  ship,  and  the  safety  of  all  that  was  in  her  ; 
and  although,  perhaps,  we  would  not  join  with  him,  and  he  could  not  pray  with 
us,  he  hoped  he  might  pray  for  us,  which  be  would  do  upon  all  occasions.  In 
this  manner  we  conversed  ;  and  as  he  was  of  the  most  obliging,  gentleman-like 
behaviour,  so  he  was,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  man  of  good  sense,  and, 
as  I  believe,  of  great  learning. 

He  gave  me  a  most  diverting  account  of  his  life,  and  of  the  many  extraordinary 
events  of  it;  of  many  adventures  which  had  befallen  him  in  the  few  years  that 
lie  had  been  abroad  in  the  world  ;  and  particularly  this  was  very  remarkable ;  eit. 
that  during  the  voyage  he  was  now  engaged  in,  he  had  bad  the  misfortune  to  be 
five  rimes  shipped  and  unshipped,  and  never  to  go  to  the  place  whither  any  of  the 
ships  he  was  in  were  at  6rst  designed.  That  his  first  intent  was  to  have  gone 
to  Martinico,  and  that  he  went  on  board  a  ship  bound  thither  at  St.*Hak> ;  but, 
being  forced  into  Lisbon  by  bad  weather,  the  ship  received  some  damage  by  run* 
sing  aground  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tagus,  ana  was  obliged  to  uuload  her  cam 
there ;  but  boding  a  portuguese  ship  tliere  bound  to  the  Madeiras,*  and  ready 
to  sail,  and  supposing  he  should  easily  meet  with  a  vessel  there  bound  to  Mar- 
tinico, be  went  on  board  in  order  to  sail  to  the  Madeiras;  but  the  master  of  the 
Portuguese  ship  being  but  an  indifferent  mariner,  had  been  out  of  bis  reckoning. 


*  Madiibas  : — the  collective  name  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the  north  Atlantic 
ocean,  individual!?  named  Madeira,  Porte-Santo,  and  Desertas,  settled  and  governed 
by  Portugal.  The  JBabal  tf  frrenide  contains  an  account  of  the  present  stale  of  the 
island  Madeira,  vol.  xix,  p.  108.  A  view  of  its  eastern  end,  xx,  586.  A  view  of  the 
goveraaaent-hotue  at  Fundi*!,  called  PaUcio  de  St.  Leurtnco,  nil,  SI  3.  A  view  of  Porto- 
Santo,  sxviii,  63.  Hydrography  of  the  same,  71.  It  has  been  recommended  for  ships 
outward-bound  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  after  leaving  the  tnglish  channel,  to  steer 
for  Madeira:  this  seems  not  advisable,  unless  their  particular  destination  betbitberc 
4or  they  will  most  probably  carry  steadier  winds  by  keeping  to  westward  of  it,  at  any 
convenient  distance  exceeding  7  or  8  leagues.  In  the  winter  months  it  is  certainly 
preferable  to  do  so;  for  strong  westerly  gales  prevail  from  November  to  January* 
producing  eddy  winds,  and  severe  squalls  among  these  islands,  which  are  occasioned 
by  die  high  land  affecting  the  course  of  the  atmospheric  current.  These  gales  blow 
with  such  violence,  as  to  force  ships  to  sea  from  Fonchal  road,  for  a  week  or  ten  daya 
at  a  time,  before  they  can  regain  their  anchorage.  They  are  accompanied  by  such  a 
heavy  sea,  as  to  bury  a  ship's  bowsprit ;  by  violent  squalls  of  rain;  and  by  such  thick 
fog  occasionally,  ft»  to  obscure  the  land  of  Madeira  and  of  the  Desertas,  and  thereby 
render  the  navigation  perilous,  and  in  some  instances  fatal.  Porto  Santo  is  in  S3°  5'  18"  N. 
16°  20*  W.  Madeira  (cast-end),  32°  42*  N.  Fuuchal  32°  37'  30"  N.  17°  5'  W.  The 
Plat,  or  Table,  Deserra,  is  about  4  leagues  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Madeira. 
The  magnetic  variation  hereabouts  was  21°  W.  in  the  year  1800.  Although  the 
discovery  of  Madeira  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Portuguese,  yet  there  is  reason 
to  think  it  was  not  only  visited  by  the  Romans,  and  probably  also  by  the  Normans, 
(those  skilful  navigators  of  whom  we  know  too  little,  who  followed  the  Arabians,  and 
preceded  the  Portuguese,  in  nautical  skill) ;  but  even  considerable  importance  ought  to 
be  attached  to  a  singular  narrative  which  is  on  record,  of  the  preservation  of  one 
Robiht-a-Machjn,  an  Englishman,  therein  stated  to  have  been  shipwrecked  and 
to  have  died  upon  this  island,  some  time  in  the  long  reign  of  King  Edwakd  III, 
which  extends  from  1327  to  1377.  See  AstliVs  Collection;  Clabik's  Progress  rf 
Maritime  Discovery  ;  Bowles's  poem,  The  Spirit  of  Ducovery ;  and  Clabks**  Nats* 
fragia  (1805.  J 
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•ad  they  drove  to  Fajal,*  where,  however,  he  happened  to  find  a  vmy  feted 
market  for  his  cargo,  which  was  corn ;  and,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  go  to  the 
Madeiras,  but  to  load  salt  at  the  isle  of  May,r  and  so  go  away  to  Newtceadtwad. 
Be  had  no  remedy  in  this  exigence,  hot  to  go  with  the  ship,  and  bad  a  pretty. 
food  voyage  *s  far  as  the  Banks  (so  they  call  the  place  where  they  catch  tfc* 
fish),  where,  meeting  with  a  frencn  ship  bound  from  France  to  Quebec  m  the 
river  of  Canada,  and  from  thence  to  Martinico,  to  carry  provisions,  he  thought 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  complete  his  first  design ;  but  when  1st 
came  to  Quebec,  the  master  of  the  shin  died,  and  the  vessel  proceeded  ae 
farther :  so  the  neit  voyage,  he  shipped  himself  for  France,  in  the  ship  that 
was  burned  when  we  took  them  up  at  sea ;  and  then  shipped  with  us  for  She 
East-Indies,  as  I  have  already  said.  Thus  be  had  been  disappointed  in  five 
voyages,  all,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  one  voyage,  besides  what  1  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  farther  of  the  same  person* 

But  I  shall  not  make  digressions  into  other  men's  stories,  which  have  no 
relation  to  my  own  :  I  return  to  what  concerns  our  affairs  in  the  island.  He 
came  to  me  one  morning,  for  he  lodged  among  us  all  the  while  we  were  open 
the  island,  and  it  happened  to  be  just  when  I  was  going  to  visit  the  Englishmen's 
colony  at  tlie  farthest  part  of  the  island  ;  I  sav,  he  came  to  me,  and  told  me, 
with  a  very  grave  countenance,  that  he  had,  for  two  or  three  days,  desired  an 
opportunity  of  some  discourse  with  me,  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  displeasing 
to  me,  because  he  thought  it  might,  in  some  measure,  correspond  with  my  general 
design,  which  was,  the  prosperity  of  my  new  colony,  and  perhaps  might  put  if, 
at  least  more  than  he  yet  thought  it  was,  in  the  way  of  God's  blessing. 

I  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the  last  part  of  his  discourse,  and  turning  a  little 
short,  "  How,  Sir,*  said  I,  "  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  not  in  the  way  of  God's 
blessing,  after  such  visible  assistances  and  wonderful  deliverances  as  we  have 
seen  here,  and  of  which  I  have  given  you  a  large  account?"  "  If  you  bad 
pleased,  Sir,*9  said  be,  with  a  world  of  modesty,  and  yet  with  great  readiness, 
44  to  have  heard  me,  you  would  have  found  no  room  to  have  been  displeased, 
much  less  to  think  so  hard  of  me,  that  I  should  suggest  that  yon  have  not  had 
wonderful  assistances  and  deliverances;  and  I  hope,  on  your  behalf,  that  yon  are 
in  the  way  of  God's  blessing,  as  your  design  is  exceeding  good,  and  will  prosper  t 
but,  Sir,  though  it  were  more  so  than  is  even  possible  to  you,  yet  there  may  be 
some  among  you  that  are  not  eaoally  right  in  their  actions  :  and  you  know  that, 
in  the  story  of  the  children  of  Israel,  one  Achan  in  the  camp  removed  God's 
blessing  from  them,  and  turned  his  hand  so  against  them,  that  thirty-six  of 
them,  although  not  concerned  in  the  crime,  were  the  objects  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  bore  the  weight  of  that  punishment. "f 

I  was  sensibly  touched  with  his  discourse,  and  told  him  his  inference  was  so 

•  Fatal  : — The  westernmost  island  of  the  central  group  of  the  Acores  :  it  is  high* 
about  three  leagues  in  extent,  of  circular  form,  and  its  western  extremity  is  in  latitude 
58°  54/  N.  longitude  18°  5f  W.    See  jB.d.  xxi,  5 ;  xxiii,  242  ;  xxiv,  584. 

f  Maya  :— one  of  the  Cape  Verde  Isles,  which  bears  from  Bona  vista  S.S.W.  14  ox  1$ 
leagues.    A  reef  of  rocks  projects  from  the  N.  end  of  May,  to  about  2£  miles  distance. 
This  island  is  pretty  high  at  the  centre,  uneven,  hurnniocky,  and  has  anchorage  under 
the  S.W.  end  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  in  a  kind  of  bay  which  our  sailors  call  "  English 
road."    The  shore  to  the  eastward  and  abreast  of  the  town  is  steep,  bluff,  and  rocky  ; 
bat  to  the  westward,  a  low,  white,  sandy  beach  extends  to  a  rounding  point,  from  whence 
a  spit  of  sand  and  coral  stretches  out  a  few  cable* lengths,  at  a  small  distance  from  which 
there  is  no  ground  in  40  or  50  fathoms  water.    This  spit  may  be  rounded  in  17  to  15 
satbouN  ;  and  a  ship  should  not  anchor  in  the  road  farther  out  than  16  or  17  fathoms, 
as  these  depths  are  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  ;  in  16}  fathoms  the  W.  point  of  the  bay 
bears  N.  10°  W.  the  town,  £.  and  the  S.  point  of  the  bay,  S.  59°  £.  off  shore,  1  mile. 
Vrore  this  anchorage,  the  chronometer  has  measured  17  miles  W.  to  that  of  Porto- Praya 
ia  the  island  of  St.  lago.    The  N.  point  of  tlie  islaud  is  23  miles  £.  from  Porto-Praja, 
and  in  latitude  about  16°  20'  N.    See  pages  i?5,  3*i.     Also  J&.C  xxx,  61. 
t  Jnhum,  vii,  1,  24. 
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jut,  tod  the  whole  design  teemed  90  sincere,  and  was  really  so  religious  in  its 
own  nature,  that  I  was  very  sorry  I  had  interrupted  him,  and  begged  him  to  go 
pn ;  and.  in  the  mean  time,  because  it  seemed  that  what  we  had  both  to  a*/ 

S be  take  up  some  time,' I  told  him  I  was  going  to  the  Englishmen's  plantations, 
•eked  him  to  go  with  me,  and  we  might  discourse  of  it  by  the  way.  He 
told  me  he  would  the  more  willingly  wait  on  me  thither,  because  there"  partly 
the  thing  was  acted  which  he  desired  to  speak  to  me  about:  so  we  walked  on, 
and  I  pressed  him  to  be  free  and  plain  with  me  in  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Why  then,  Sir,"  says  he,  "  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to  lay  down  a  Tew 
propositions,  as  the  foundation  of  what  I  have  to  say,  that  we  may  not  differ  iu 
the  general  principles,  though  we  may  be  of  some  different  opinions  in  the  prac- 
tice of  particulars.  First,  Sir,  though  we  differ  in  some  of  the  doctrinal  articles 
of  religion,*  and  it  is  very  unhappy  it  is  so,  especially  in  the  case  before  us,  as 
I  shall  show  afterwards,  yet  there  are  some  general  principles  in  which  we  both 
agree ;  vis.  that  there  is  a  God  ;  and  that  this  God  having  given  us  some  stated 
paneral  rules  for  our  service  and  obedience,  we  ought  not  willingly  nud  know- 
ingly to  offend  him,  either  by  neglecting  to  do  what  he  has  commanded,  or  bj 
doing  what  be  has  expressly  forbidden:  and  let  our  different  religions  be  what 
they  will,  this  general,  principle  is  readily  owned  by  us  all,  that  the  blessing  of 
God  does  not  ordinarily  follow  presumptuous  .sinning  agaiust  his  command ;  and 
every  good  christian  will  be  affectionately  concerned  to  prevent  any  that  am 
under  his  care  living  in  a  total  neglect  of  God  and  his  commands.  It  is  not 
your  men  being  protestants,  whatever  my  opinion  may  be  of  such,  that  discharge* 
me  from  being  concerned  for  their  souls,  and  from  endeavouring,  if  it  lies  betqtm 
me,  that  they  should  live  in  as  little  distance  from  enmity  with  their  Maker  as 
possible,  especially  if  you  give  me  leave  to  meddle  so  far  in  your  circuit*". ,  , 

I  could  not  vet  imagine  what  he  aimed  at,  and  told  him  I  granted  all  he  bad 
said,  and  thanked  him  that  he  would  so  far  concern  himself  for  us ;  and  begged 
be  would  explain  the*particulars  of  what  he  had  observed,  that,  like  Joshua,  (to 
take  his  own  parable)  I  might  put  away  the  accursed  thing  from  us. 

"  Why  then.  Sir/'  says  he,  "  I  will  take  the  liberty  you  give  me ;  and  there 
are  three  things,  which/  if  I  am  right,  must  stand  in  the  way  of  God's  blessing 
apon  your  endeavours  here,  and  which  I  should  rejoice,  for  your  sake,  and  their 
own,  to  see  removed  :  and.  Sir,  I  promise  myself  that  you  will  fully  agree  with 
me  in  them  all,  as  soon  as  I  name  them ;  especially  because  I  shall  convince  you 
that  every  one  of  them  may,  with  great  ease,  and  very  much  to  your  satisfaction, 

be  remedied.    u  First,  Sir,"  he  went  on,  "  you  have  here  four  Englishmen,  who 

-~~-  _  .  —  — — 

*  Articles  or  rblioion  : — Religious  controversy  seldom  arises  from  purely  religious 
motives  ;  and, "  the  more  the  strife  the  farther  the  truth,"  is  an  adage  that  holds  good  in 
disputes  on  this  su  bject  as  well  as  most  others.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  nations  and  persons 
professing  to  adore  the  same  divinity,  exhibit  such  scenes  of  animosity,  hatred,  heresy, 
and  persecution,  as  christian  priests  have  done  ever  since  the  infancy  of  the  church  ; 
as  if  thev  had  forgotten  every  precept  of  their  master  except  that  conveyed  in  Matthew, 
xt  54.  fcor  must  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  protectants  have  been  a  whit  behind  their 
adversaries  in  deciding  orthodoxy  by  the  sword,  whenever  they  possessed  the  longest. 
Besides  Calvin  (whose  immolation  of  his  rival,  Servetvs,  hat  been  already  duly  repro- 
hated  nt  page  200),  the  anabaptists  committed  unheard-of  excesses  in  Germany.  The 
englivh  liturgy  eventually  cost  the  head  of  King  Cusri.es  I.  who  wanted  to  iutroduce 
it  into  Scotland.  In  Holland  the  Goruarisls  persecuted  the  Arminians.  In  these  con- 
tentions we  regret  to  find  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  intelligent  of  mankind  occupied  ; 
and  we  are  force*!  to  censure  the  prostitution  of  genius  and  talents  worthy  a  Letter 
cause.  Much  of  tln>  has  been  engendered  or  perpetuated  by  misunderstanding.  In 
order  to  convince  the  reader  of  which  salutary  truth,  he  is  invited  to  consider  atten- 
tively the  conspectus  or  comparative  view  of  the  constitutional  articles  of  the  churches 
of  England  and  of  Rome,  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume;  whence  be  will  undoubtedly 
reap  the  tranquillizing  conviction,  how  little  ground  there  is  at  bottom  (temporal 
policy  excepted)  tor  intolerance  on  either  side. 

■f  Jothua,  xxii,  iil. 
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have  fetched  women  out  from  among  the  savages,  and  have  takes  them  as  tfear- 
wives,  aod  have  had  many  children  by  them  all,  and  yet  are  not  amrrifd  to  them 
after  any  stated,  legal,  manner,  as  the  laws  of  God  and  man  reomre;  and, 
therefore,  are  yety  in  the  sense  of  both,  no  less  than  fornicators,  end  Irrmg  m 
adultery.    To  this,  Sir,  I  know  you  will  object,  that  there  was  no    * 


or  priest  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  profession,  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  aor  sot 

pen  and  ink,  or  paper,  to  write  down  a  contract  of  marriage,  and  have  it  signed 

hetweeu  them ;  and  I  know  also,  Sir,  what  the  Spaniard  governor  has  told  vo% 

I  mean  of  the  agreement  that  he  obliged  them  to  make,  when  they  took  these 

women,  vis*  that  they  should  choose  them  out  by  consent,  and  keep  separately 

to  them ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  nothing  of  a  marriage,  no  agreement  with  the 

women  as  wives,  hot  only  an  agreement  among  themselves,  to  keep  them  from 

emurelling.    But,  Sir,  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  (so  he  called 

it,  being  a  romanist)  consists  not  only  in  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  to 

take  one  another,  as  man  and  wife,  but  in  the  formal  end  legal  obligation  that 

there  is  in  the  contract,  to  compel  the  man  and  woman,  at  all  times,  to  own  and 

acknowledge  each  other;  obliging  the  man  to  abstain  from  all  other  women, 

to  engage  in  no  ether  contract  while  this  subsists,  and  on  all  occasions,  as  ability 

allows,  to  provide  honestly  for   her  and  their  children;    and  to  oblige  the 

woman  to  tne  same  or  like  conditions,'  sttUottt  emfaam't,  on  her  side.  \  Now, 

Sir,"  says  he,  M  these  men  may,  when  they  please,  or  when  occasion  presents, 

abandon  these  women,  disown   their  children,    leave   them  to   perish,    take 

other  women,  and  marry  them  while  these  are  living : "  and  here  he  added 

with  some  warmth,  M  How  Sir,  is  God  honoured  in  this  unlawful  liberty,  and 

how  shall  a  Meeting  succeed  your  endeavours  in  this  place,  however  good  in 

themselves,  and  however  sincere  in  your  design,  while  these  men,  who  at  present 

are  your  subjects,  under  your  absolute  government  end  dominion,  are  allowed 

by  you  to  live  in  open  adultery  i"  - 

I  confess  I  was  struck  by  the  thing  itself,  but  moan  more  by  the  con- 
vincing arguments  he  supported  it  with ;  for  it  was  certainly  true,  that  alrhongb 
they  had  no  clergyman  upon  the  spot,  yet  a  formal  contract  on  both  sides,  made 
before  witnesses,  and  confirmed  by  any  token  which  they  had  ell  agreed  to  be 
boonden  by,  though  it  had  been  but  breaking  a  stick  between  them,  engaging  the 
men  to  own  these  women  for  their  wires  upon  all  occasions,  and  never  to  aban* 
don  them  or  their  children,  and  the  women  to  the  same  with  their  husbands,  had 
been  an  effectual  lawful  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  it  was  a  great  neglect 
that  it  was  not  done*  But  I  thought  to  have  gotten  off  with  my  young  priest  by  tel- 
ling him  that  all  that  part  was  done  when  I  was  not  here,  and  they  bad  lived 
so  many  years  with  them  now,  that  if  it  whs  adultery,  it  was  past  remedy ;  they 
could  do  nothing  in  it  now.  \ 

"  Sir,*  says  be, "  asking  your  pardon  for  such  freedom,  you  are  right  in  this, 
that  it  being  done  in  your  absence,  you  could  not  be  charged  with  that  part  of  the 
crime;  butt  beseech  you,  flatter  not  yourself  that  you  are  not  therefore  under 
an  obligation  to  do  your  utmost  now  to  put  an  end  to  it.  How  can  you  think 
hot  that,  let  the  time  past  lie  on  whom  it  will,  all  the  guilt,  for  the  future,  will 
lie  entirely  upon  you  ?  Because  it  is  certainly  in  your  power  now  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  and  in  nobody's  power  but  your's." 

I  was  so  dull  still,  that  I  did  not  take  him  aright ;  but  I  imagined  that  by 
potting  an  end  to  it  be  meant  that  I  should  part  them,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
live  together  anv  longer  :  and  I  said  to  him  1  could  not  do  that,  by  any  means, 
for  that  it  would  put  the  whole  island  into  confusion.  He  seemed  surprised  that 
I  should  so  far  mistake  him.  "  No,  Sir,"  ssys  he,  "  I  do  not  mean  that  your 
should  now  separate  them,  but  legally  and  effectually  marry  them  now ;  and  as, 
Sir,  my  way  of  marrying  them  may  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  them  to,  though  ic 
will  be  effectual,  even  by  your  own  laws,  so  your  way  may  be  as  well  before  God, 
and  as  valid  among  men ;  I  mean  by  a  written  contract  signed  by  both  man  and 


woman,  tad  by  ail  the  witnesses  present,  which  all  the  laws  of  Europe  would 
decree  to  be  valid." 

I  was  amaxed  to  tee  so  much  true  piety,  and  to  much  sincerity  of  seal,  besides 
the  unusual  impartiality  in  his  discourse  as  to  his  own  party  or  church,  and  such 
true  warmth  for  preserving  the  people  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  or  relation 
to ;  I  say,  for  preserving  them  from  transgressing  the  laws  of  God,  the  like  of 
which  I  had  indeed  not  met  with  any  where ;  but  recollecting  what  he  bad  said 
of  marrying  them  by  a  written  contract,  which  I  knew  he  would  stand  to,  I 
returned  it  back  upon  him,  and  told  him,  I  granted  all  that  be  had  said  to  be 
just,  and  on  his  part  very  kind ;  that  I  would  discourse  with  the  men  upon  the 
point  now,  when  i  came  to  them,  and  I  knew  no  reason  why  they  should  scruple 
to  let  him  marry  them  all,  which  I  knew  well  enough  would  be  granted  to  be 
as  authentic  and  valid  in  England  as  if  they  were  married  by  one  of  our  own 
clergymen  :  what  was  afterwards  done  in  this  matter,  I  shall  speak  of  by  itself. 

I  then  pressed  him  to  tell  me  what  was  the  second  complaint  which  he  had 
to  make,  acknowledging  that  1  was  very  much  his  debtor  for  the  first,  and  thanked 
him  heartily  for  it  He  told  me  he  would  use  the  same  freedom  and  plainness 
in  the  second,  and  hoped  I  would  take  it  as  well ;  and  this  was,  that  notwith* 
standing  these  english  subjects  of  mine,  as  he  called  them,  had  lived^with  those 
women  for  almost  seven  years,  had  taught  them  to  speak  English,  and  even  to 
read  it,  and  that  they  were  as  he  perceived  women  ot  tolerable  understanding, 
and  capable  of  instruction,  yet  they  had  not,  unto  this  hour,  taught  them  any 
thing  or  the  christian  religion,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  know  that  there  was  a  Goo, 
or  a  worship,  or  iu  what  manner  God  was  to  be  served,  or  that  their  own  idolatry, 
and  worshipping  they  knew  not  whom,  was  false  and  absurd.  This,  he  said,  was 
an  awaccoontable  neglect,  and  what  God  would  certainly  call  them  to  ac- 
count for,  and  perhaps,  at  last,  take  the  work  out  of  their  hands ;  be  snoke  this 
very  affectionately  and  warmly,  "lam  persuaded,*  says  he,  "  bad  tnose  men 
lived  in  the  savage  country  whence  their  wives  came,  the  savages  would  have 
taken  more  pains  to  have  brought  them  to  be  idolaters,  and  to  worship  the 
devil,  than  any  of  these  men,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  have  taken  with  them  to  teach 
-them  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Now,  Sir,"  said  he  "  though  I  do  not 
acknowledge  your  religion,  or  you  mine,  vet  we  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
devil's  servants,  and  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  taught  to  know  the  general 
principles  of  the  christian  religion ;  that  they  might,  at  least,  bear  of  God 
and  of  a  redeemer,  and,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  a  future  state ;  things  which 
we  all  believe  :  they  had,  at  least,  been  so  much  nearer  coming  into  the  bosom 
of  the  true  church  than  they  are  now,  in  the  public  profession  of  idolatry  and 
devil-worship.* 

I  could  bold  no  longer ;  I  took  him  in  my  arms,  and  embraced  him  with  an 
excess  of  passion.  "  How  far,"  said  I  to  him,  "  have  I  been  from  understanding 
the  most  essential  part  of  a  christian  !  vix.  to  love  the  interest  of  the  christian 
church,  and  the  good  of  other  men's  souls;  1  scarce  have  known  what  belongs 
to  the  being  a  christian,"  M  O,  Sir,  do  not  say  so,"  replied  he, "  this  thing  is  not 
your  fault.  "  No/'  says  I ;  "  but  why  did  I  never  lay  it  to  heart  as  well  as 
you?*  M  It  is  not  too  late  yet,"  said  he, "  be  not  too  forward,  to  condemn  yourself.* 
*'  But  what  can  be  done  now,"  said  I,  "you  see  I  am  going  away."  «  Will  you  give 
me  leave  to  talk  with  these  poor  men  about  it?"  "Yes, with  all  my  heart,  said  1% 

*  Idol  ; — from  ui«X<»,  (which  signifies  the  same)  of  t*3sr,  image,  figure ;  a  statue  or 
image  of  some  being  to  whom  divine  honours  are  paid,  altars  and  temples  erected,  and 
sacrifices  offered.  The  idol  or  image,  whatever  materials  it  consisted  of,  was  by  certain 
ceremonies,  called  consecration,  converted  into  a  god.  While  under  the  artificer's 
hands,  it  was  only  a  mere  statue.  Three  things  were  necessary  in  order  to  change  it  into 
a  god ;  proper  ornaments,  consecration,  and  oration.  The  ornaments  were  various, 
and  wholly  designed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  are  chiefly  taken 
with  show  and  pageantry.  Then  follow  the  consecration  and  oration,  which  wtia 
performed  with  great  solemnity  among  the  Romaas. 
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"  and  will  oblige  them  to  give  heed  to  what  you  say,  too."  "As  to  that,"  said  lav, 
•*  we  mast  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  God,  but  it  is  your  business  to  assist  thusv 
encoorage  them,  and  instruct  tbem ;  and  it  yoo  give  me  leave,  and  God  bis  Men 
iog,  I  do  oot  doubt  bur  the  poor  ignorant  souls  shall  be  brought  house  to  the 
great  circle  of  Christianity,  if  not  into  the  particular  faith  we  all  esabrece,  wad 
•bat  even  while  you  stay  here."  Upon  this,  1  said,  **  I  *hall  not  only  give  yosj 
leave,  but  give  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  it/*  What  followed  on  this  acoossst, 
I  shall  mention  also  again  in  its  place. 

I  now  pressed  him  for  the  third. article  in  which  we  were  to  blame.  "Why, 
really/*  says  he,  "  it  is  of  the  same  nature ;  and  I  will  proceed,  asking  your  leave, 
with  the  same  plainness  as  before:  it  is  about  your  poor  savages,  who  are  as  I 
may  say,  your  conquered  subjects.  It  is  a  maxim,  Sir,  that  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
received  among  all  christians,  of  what  church  or  pretended  church  soever,  vtf* 
The  christiau  knowledge  ought  to  be  propagated  by  all  possible  means,  and  on 
all  possible  occasions.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  our  church  sends  missionaries* 
fnto  Persia,  India,  China ;  and  that  our  clergy,  even  of  the  superior  sort,  will* 
ingly  engage  even 'in  the  most  hazardous  voyages,  and  the  most  dangerous 
residence  among  murderers  and  barbarians,  to  teach  tbem  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  embrace  the  christian  faith.  Now,  Sir, 
you  have  such  an  opportunity  liere  to  have  six  or  seven  and  thirty  poor  savages 
brought  over  from  idolatry  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  their  Maker,  that  I  wonder 
how  you  can  pass  such  ah  occasion  of  doing  good,  which  is  really  worth  the 
expense  of  a  man's  whole  life.9* 

I  was  now  struck  dumb,  indeed,  and  had  not  one  word  to  say,    I  had  here 
a  spirit  of  true  zeal  for  religion  before  me,  let  his  partirulnr  principles  he  of 


*  Missionary  >■— hi  theology,  an  ecclesiastic  who  devotes  himself  and  his  labours  to 
mission  either  for  the  instruction  of  the  orthodox,  the  conviction  of  heretics* 
the  conversion  of  infidels.  Mission,  is  a  term  used  for  an  establishment  of  people 
does  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls;  who  go  and  preach  the  gospel 
ill  remote  countries  and  among  infidels.  There  are  missions  in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  West  ladies.  Among  the  Romanists,  the  religious  orders  of  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Francis,  St.  Augustin,  aod  the  society  of  Jesus,  have  missions  in  the  Levant,  America, 
&c.  'Die  Jesuits  have  also  missions  in  China,  and  all  other  pnrts  of  the  globe,  where 
they  have  been  able  to  penetrate.  The  Mendicant  friars  abound  in  missions.  There  have 
been  also  several  protestant  missions  tor  diffusing  the  light  of  Christianity  through  the 
regions  of  Asia  and  America.  Of  this  kind  has  been  the  Danish  mission,  planned  by 
Frederick  IV.  in  1706.  And  the  liberality  of  private  benefactors  in  our  own  country 
has  also  extended  to  the  support  of  missionaries  among  the  Indians  in  America,  6cc. 
(Cyclopaedia)  The  earliest  christian  missions  mentioned  in  church  history,  are  those 
which  are  recorded  in  the  following  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  St.  Matthew  x,  St. 
Mark  vi.  St,  Luke  ix.  It  appears  to  be  in  strict  compliance  with  certain  of  the  injane* 
tioos  in  the  first  mentioned  of  these  passages  that  Jban  Chautin  (whom  we  call 
Calvin)  on  the  50 th  September  1561,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  High-cham- 
ber! ain  of  the  King  of  Navarre :— "  Honor,  glory,  and  riches,  shall  be  the  reward  of 
your  pains ;  but  above  all,  do  not  fail  to  rid  the  couurry  of  those  zealous  scoundrels, 
who  stir  up  the  people  to  revolt  against  us.  Such  monsters  should  be  exterminated  as 
I  liave  exterminated  Micmil  Sesvet,  the  Spaniard."  (  Eccle$.  Researches ;  348.)  Un- 
fortunately ecclesiastical  missions  have  also  bad  for  their  particular  object  to  extend  the 
£ower  of  the  clergy.  The  church  sends  enthusiasts  or  knaves  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth  to  beat  up  for  sabjects.  The  missionaries  transact  business  of  various  kinds 
vastly  well  while  they  act  with  prudence :  but  the  impudence  and  insolence  of  the 
Jesuits  have  occasioned  the  proscription  of  the  christian  religion  m  Japan  and  Chins. 
A  romisa  missionary  has  been  heard  to  say  that,  without  braady  and  muskets,  they 
could  never  make  proselytes.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  proposed  missions 
to  HindoVan,  ore.  under  the  sanction  of  the  british  government,  or  at  least  under  the 
countenance  of  certain  of  its  members,  can  succeed  without  the  aid  of  such  carnal 
auxiliaries.  King  George  I  asked  Dr.  Savaob  at  court  one  day  why,  when  he  was 
at  Rome,  he  had  not  concerted  the  Pope?  "Because,  Sire,  I  had  nothing  better  to 
•ffer  him,"  said  the  Doctor. 
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•bat  kind  soever:  as  for  roe,  I  had  not  so  much  as  entertained  a  thought  of  this 
in  my  heart  before,  and  1  believe  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it;  for  I  looked 
apou  these  savages  as  slaves,  and  people  who,  had  we  any  work  for  them  to  do, 
we  would  have  used  as  such,  or  would  have  been  glad  to  have  transported  them 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  for  our  business  was  to  get  rid  of  tbetn,  and 
we  would  all  have  been  satisfied  if  they  had  been  sent  to  any  country,  so  they 
had  never  seen  their  own.  But  to  the  case:— I  say,  I  was  confounded  at  hj* 
discourse,  and  knew  not  what  answer  to  make  him.  He  looked  earnestly  at  me, 
seeing  me  in  some  disorder,—"  Sir,"  says  he,  "  1  shall  be  very  sorry  if  what  I 
have  said  gives  you  any  offense/' — "  No,  no/*  says  I,  "J  am  offended  whb  nobody 
but  myself;  but  I  am  perfectly  confounded,  not  only  to  think  that  I  should  never 
take  any  notice  of  this  before,  but  with  reflecting  what  notice  I  am  able  to  take  of 
it  now.  You  know,  Sir,"  continued  I, "  what  circumstances  I  am  in ;  I  am  bound 
Co  the  East-Indies  in  a  ship  freighted  by  merchants,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  an 
iosuflerable  piece  of  injustice  to  detain  their  ship  here,  the  men  lying  aU 
this  while  at  victuals  and  wages  on  the  owner's  account.  It  is  true,  I  agreed  to 
be  allowed  twelve  days  here,  and  if  I  stay  more,  I  must  pay  tluree  pounds  steiv 
line  per  diem  demurrage:*  nor  can  I  stay  upon  demurrage  above  eight  days  more, 
and  I  have  been  here  thirteen  alread  v ;  so  that  I  am  perfectly  unable  to  engage 
in  tins  work,  unless  I  would  suffer  myself  to  be  left  behind  here  again ;  in  which 
case,  if  this  single  ship  should  miscarry  in  any  part  of  her  voyage,  I  should  be 

C:  in  the  same  condition  that  I  was  left  in  here  at  first,  and  from  which  I  have 
n  so  wonderfully  delivered."  He  owned  the  case  was  very  hard  upon  mo, 
as  to  my  voyage;  but  laid  it  home  upon  my  conscience,  whether  the  blessing 
of  saving  thirty-seven  souls  was  not  worth  venturing  all  I  had  in  the  world  for. 
I  was  not  so  sensible  of  that  as  he  was.  I  returned  upon  him  thus:  "  Why, 
Sir,  it  is  a  valuable  thing,  indeed,  to  be  an  instrument  to  convert  thirty-seven 
heathens  to  the  kuowledge  of  God ;  but  as  you  are  an  ecclesiastic,  and  are  give* 
over  to  the  work,  so  that  it  seems  so  naturally  to  fall  into  the  way  of  your 
profession,  how  is  it  then  that  you  do  not  rather  offer  yourself  to  undertake  it, 
than  press  me  to  do  it  ?  * 

Upon  this  he  faced  about  just  before  me,  as  we  walked  along,  and  putting 
me  to  a  full  stop,  made  me  a  very  low  bow.  "  I  most  heartily  thank  God  and 
you,  Sir,**  said  he,  "  for  giving  me  so  evident  a  call  to  so  blessed  a  work ;  and 
jf  you  think  yourself  discharged  from  it,  and  desire  me  to  undertake  it,  I  will 
most  readily  do  it,  and  think  it  a  happy  reward  for  all  the  hazards  and  difficul- 
ties of  such  a  broken,  disappointed  voyage  as  I  have  met  with,  that  I  am  dropped 
at  last  into  so  glorious  a  work.*' 

I  discovered  a  kind  of  rapture  in  his  face  while  he  spoke  this  to  me;  his  eyes 
sparkled  like  fire,  his  face  glowed,  and  his  colour  came  and  went,  as  if  he  had 
been  falling  into  fits;  in  a  word  he  was  fired  with  the  joy  of  being  embarked  in 
such  a  work.  I  paused  a  considerable  while  before  I  could  tell  what  to  say  to 
him;  for  I  was  realljr surprised  to  find  a  man  of  such  sincerity  and  zeal,  and 
carried 'out  in  his  zeal  beyond  the  ordinary  rate  of  men,  not  of  his  profession 
only,  but  even  of  any  profession  whatsoever.  But  after  I  had  considered  it 
awhile,  I  asked  him  seriously  if  lie  was  in  earnest,  and  that  be  would  venture, 
on  the  single  consideration  of  au  attempt  on  those  poor  people,  to  be  locked  op 
in  an  implanted  island  for  perhaps  his  life,  and  at  last  might  not  know  whether 
he  should  be  able  to  do  them  good  or  not?  lie  turned  short  upon  me,  and  asked 
me  what  I  called  a  venture?  "  Pray,  Sir,*'  said  he,  "what  do  you  think  I  con* 
sented  to  go  in  your  ship  to  the  East-Indies  for?*'— »" Nay,*'  said  I,  "that  I 

*  Demuhraoe :— m  traffic  an  allowance  made  to  the  master  of  a  ship  by  the  merchants 
for  staying  in  a  port  longer  than  the  time  first  appointed  for  his  departure.  This  word, 
although  vulgarly  spelt  and  pronounced  as  above,  ought  to  be  written  dem#rage ;  for 
it  is  derived  from  the  latin  de-m6rari9  like  "  demurrer  "  in  law ;  which  last  is  a  kind  of 
pause  or  stop  in  the  proceedings,  upon  some  difficult  point.  Thus  demurrer  is  expressed 
in  oar  records,  by  the  phrase  morgtur  in  iegr. 
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Crfonn  that  part  of  bis  function,  and  to  marry  tbem,  at  I  had  desired;  but  tba£ 
fore  he  could  do  it,  he  mutt  take  the  liberty  to  talk  with  them.  He  told  them, 
that  in  the  sight  of  all  indifferent  men,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  laws 'of  society, 
they  bad  lived  all  this  while  in  open  fornication;  and  that  it  was  true,  that  nothing 
but  the  consenting  to  marry,  or  effectually  separating  them  from  one  another, 
could  now  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  it  too,  with  respect  to 
the  laws  of  christian  matrimony,  which  he  was  not  fully  satisfied  about,  vis.  that 
of  marrying  one  that  is  a  professed  christian  to  an  idofator  *  and  one  that  is  not 

#  Isolator:— From  ufaXsAirr/fM  which  signifies  idolatry,  composed  of  tilos,  image* 
and  karsmn,  to  serve,  the  worship  and  adoration  of  false  deities;  or  the  giving  those 
honors  to  creatures,  or  to  the  works  of  man's  hands,  which  are  only  due  to  God.   Several 
have  written  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  idolatry  :  among  the  rest  Vossivs,  Skldxit, 
Godwyw,  andTiUHraOH  ;  but  it  is  still  a  doubt  who  was  the  first  author  of  it     Ii  is 
generally  allowed,  however,  that  it  had  not  its  beginning  till  after  the  deluge  ;  and 
awry  are  of  opinion,  that  Belus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Niniod,  waa 
the  first  man  that  was  deified.      But  whether  they  had  not  paid  diviue  honours  to  the 
heavenly  bodies  before  that  time  cannot  be  determined,  our  acquaintance  with  those 
remote  times  being  extremely  slcndi-r.    Ail  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  426 
years  after  the  deluge,  whenTkRAB  and  his  family  went  out  of  Cbaldca,  and  Abraham 
passed  over  Mesopotamia,  Canaan,  the  kingdom  of  the  Philistines,  and  Egypt,  it  does 
not  appear  that  idolatry  had  then  got  anv  footing  in  any  of  these  countrirs;  though 
some  idly  pretend,  that  Abraham  himself  was  an  idolalor.    The  first  mention  we  find 
made  of  it  is  in  Genesis,  xxxi,  19;  where  Raciiael  is  said  to  have  taken  the  idols  of 
her  father  ;  for  though  the  meaning  of  the  hebrew  word  therapkim  O'Bm  he  dis- 
puted,  yet  it  is  pretty  evident  they  were  idols.     Lab  aw  calls  tbem  his  gods,  and  Jacob 
calls  them  strange  gods,  and  looks  on  them  as  abominations.    The  original  of  idolatry  by 
image  worship  is  by  many  attributed  to  the  age  of  Eber,  about  401  years  after  the  deluge, 
though  most  of  the  fathers  place  it  no  higher  than  that  of  Serum;  which  seems  to  be 
the  more  probable  opinion,  considering  that,  for  the  first  134  years  of  Eber's  life, 
all  mankind  dwelt  in  a  body  together ;  during  which  time,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  idolatry  broke  in  upon  them ;  then  some  time  must  be  allowed  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  several  nations,  which  were  but  small  at  the  beginning,  to  increase 
and  settle  themselves ;  so  that  if  idolatry  was  introduced  in  Eber's  time,  it  must  hare 
been  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  could  not  well  have  prevailed  so  universally,  and 
with  that  obstinacy,  which  some  authors,  have  imagined.    The  authors  of  the  Universal 
History  think,  that  the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatry  are  plainly  pointed  out  to  us  hi  the 
account  which  Moses  gives  of  La  ban's  and  Jacob's  parting,  Genesis,  mi,  44,  &c. 
Jrom  the  custom  once  introduced  of  ertcting  monuments  in  memory  of  any  solemn 
covenants,  the  transition  was  easy  into  the  notion,  that  some  deity  took  its  residence 
in  tbem,  in  order  to  punish  the  first  aggressors  ;  and  this  might  brt  soon  improved  by 
an  ignorant  and  degenerate  world,  until  not  only  birds,  beasts,  stocks,  and  stones,  but 
tun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  called  nito  the  same  office  ;  though  used,  perhaps,  at  first, 
by  the  designing  part  of  mankind,  as  scare-crows  to  over-awe  the  ignorant.  {Univ. 
Hist.  vol.  i.J    In  the  former  note  on  this  snbject  (page  509)  some  idea  was  given 
of  the   progress  of  an  idol  from  manufacture  to  consecration,  derived  from  erudite 
authorities :  but  a  cotemporary  latin  poet  has  not  only  depicted  the  same  subject,  but 
has  let  us  into  the  secret  of  public  opinion  thereon  at  the  period  be  lived,  in  a  few  hoes, 
which  the  classical  reader  will  be  glad  to  have  brought  to  his  recollection,  and  the  less 
learned  one  will  not  be  sorry  to  make  acquaintance  with,  through  the  medium  of 
a  spirited  english  version. 

"  Olim  trvners  eramjiculnvs,  invtile  lignvm : 
Cimfabcr  incertvs  scamnvm  facer etne  Priapvm, 
Malvit  esse  devm,  dtvs  inde  ego."  (Horat.  sat.  i,  B.) 

"  In  days  of  yore  our  god -ship  stood 
A  very  worthless  log  of  wood. 
The  joiner  doubting  liow  to  shape  us 
Into  a  stool  or  a  Priapus, 
At  length  resolv'd,  for  reasons  wise. 
Into  a  god  to  bid  me  rise."    (Francis.) 

Btijic&tio  is  latin  for  making  into  gods ;  apotheosis  is  greek  for  placing  among  the  gods 
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baptised;  and  yet  tint  he  did  not  see  that  there  wis  time  left  for  to  tndemvou^ 
to  persuade  the  women  to  be  baptised,  or  to  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  whom 
they  had  he  supposed,  beard  nothing  of,  and  without  which  they  could  not  be- 
baptised*  He  told  diem  be  doubted  they  were  but  indifferent  christians  then** 
selves,  that  they  had  but  Ikcle  knowledge  of  God  or  of  his  ways,  and  therefore,  he) 
could  not  expect  that  they  had  said  much  to  their  wives  on  that  head  yet;  but  that 
unless  they  would  promise  him  to  use  their  endeavours  with  their  wives  to  per- 
suade them  to  become  christians,  and  would,  as  well  as  they  could,  instruct 
them  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  God  that  made  them,  and  to  worship  Jesne 
Christ  that  redeemed  them,  he  could  not  marry  them;  for  be  would  have  no 
hand  in  joining  christians  with  savages;  nor  was  it  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  christian  religion,  and  was  indeed  expressly  forbidden  in'  God'e 
Jaw. 

They  heard  all  this  very  attentively,  and  I  delivered  it  very  faithfully  to  them, 
from  his  mouth,  as  near  his  own  words  as  I  could;  only  sometimes  adding 
something  of  my  own,  to  convince  them  how  just  it  was,  and  bow  I  was  of  hie 
mind :  and  I  always  very  faithfully  distinguished  between  what  I  said  from  my 
self,  and  what  were  the  clergyman's  words.  They  told  me  it  was  very  true 
what  the  gentleman  had.  said,  that  they  were  very  indifferent  christians  themselves 
and  that  they  had  never  talked  to  their  wives  about  religion.  "  Lord,  Sir," says 
Will  Atkins, "  how  should  we  teach  them  religion?  why  we  know  nothing  ourt 
selves ;  and  besides,  Sir,"  said  he, "  should  we  talk  to  them  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  and  heaven  and  hell,  it  would  make  tbem  laugh  at  us,  and  ask  us  what 
we  believe  ourselves?  And  if  we  should  tell  them  that  we  believe  all  the  things 
we  speak  of  to  them,  such  as  of  good  people  going  to  heaven,  and  wicked 
people  to  the  devil,  they  would  ask  us  where  we  intend  to  go  ourselves,  that 
believe  all  this,  and  are  such  wicked  fellows  as  we  indeed  are?  Why,  Sir,  'tis 
enough  to  give  tliem  a  surfeit  of  religion  at  first  hearing:  folks  must  have  some 
religion  themselves  before  they  pretend  to  teach  other  people."—"  Will  Atkins/ 
said  1  to  him,  "  though  1  am  afraid  that  what  you  say  has  too  much  truth  in  it; 
yet  can  you  not  tell  your  wife  she  is  in  the  wrong  ?  That  there  is  a  God,  end  e 
religion  better  than  her  own ;  that  her  gods  are  idols ;  that  they  can  neither 
hear  nor  speak  ;  that  there  is  a  great  Being  who  made  all  things,  and  who  can 
destroy  all  that  lie  has  made ;  that  be  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the  bad  ; 
and  that  we  are  to  be  judged  by  him  at  last  for  all  we  do  here :  you  arc  not  so 
ignorant,  but  even  nature  itself  will  teach  you  that  all  this  is  true;  and  lent 
satisfied  you  know  it  all  to  be  true,  and  believe  it  yourself."—"  That  is  true* 
Sir,"  said  Atkins ;  "  but  with  whnt  face  can  I  say  any  thing  to  my  wife  of  all 
this,  when  she  will  tell  me  immediately  it  cannot  be  true?"—"  Not  true !"  said 
1 ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by  thnt  ?"— «•  Why  Sir,"  said  he,  "  she  will  tell  me  it 
cannot  be  true  thnt  this  God  I  shall  tell  her  of  can  be  just,  or  can  punish  or 
reward,  since  I -am  not  punished  and  sent  to  the  Devil,  that  have  been  such  a 
wicked  creature  as  site  knows  I  have  been,  even  to  her,  and  to  every  body  else; 
and  that  I  should  be  suffered  to  live,  who  have  been  always  acting  so  contrary 
to  what  1  must  tell  her  is  good,  and  to  what  1  ought  to  have  done."—"  Why, 
truly,  Atkins,"  said  I,  "  I  am  iifraid  thou  speak  est  too  much  truth;"  and  with 
that  I  informed  the  clergyman  of  what  Atkins  had  said,  for  he  was  impatient  to 
know.  '*  O  i"  said  the  priest,  **  tell  him  there  is  one  thing  will  make  him  the 
best  minister  in  the  world  to  his  wife,  and  that  is  repentance;  for  none  teach  re* 
pentanre  like  true  penitents.  He  wants  nothing  hut  to  repent,  and  then  he  will 
be  so  much  the  hetter  qualified  to  instruct  his  wife  ;  he  will  then  be  able  to  teU 

■ * ^ — 

apotheosis  is  the  ceremony  which  announces  a  deification.  The  funeral  of  a  romaa 
emperor  was  an  apotheosis.  The  npotheosis  ot  a  christian  saint  is  called  a  canonisation. 
Fancy  personifies  (he  powers  of  natute,  and  paganism  deified  them.  Duriug  the  tran- 
subsianiiaiion  ot  the  ench,»n>tic  wider,  the  bread  undergoes  deification,  and  obtains 
apotheosis.  Young  people  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  habitually  taught  the  precise  and 
fixed  meaning  of  tcims. 
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tor  that  there  b  not  only  a  God,  end  that  he  i§  the  just  rewareVr  of  fpod  end 
evil,  but  that  he  is  a  merciful  Being,  end  with  infinite  goudnet*  end  kiecronet 
ing  forbears  to  punish  those  who  offend,  waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  willing  net 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  be  should  return  and  Jive :  that  oftenomea 
he  suffers  wicked  men  to  go  a  long  tine,  and  even  reserves  damnation  to  the 
general  day  of  retributioo ;  that  it  is  a  dear  evidence  of  God  and  of  a  future 
state,  that  righteous  men  receive  not  their  reward,  nor  wicked  men  their  punish* 
ment,  untU  they  come  into  another  world ;  and  this  will  lead  him  to  teach  bis 
wife  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  last  judgment.  Let  him  but  re- 
pent for  himself,  be  will  be  an  excellent  preacher  of  repentance  to  his  wife." 

I  repeated  all  this  to  Atkins,  who  looked  very  serious  all  the  while,  and  who, 
we  could  easily  perceive,  was  more  than  ordinarily  affected  with  it :  when  being 
eager,  and  hardly  suffering  mc  to  make  an  end—'4 1  know  all  this,  master,"  says 
he,"  and  a  mac  deal  more;  but  I  have  not  the  impudence  to  talk  thus  to  my 
wile,  when  God  and  my  conscience  knows,  and  my  wife  will  be  an  undeniable 
evidence  against  me,  that  I  have  lived  as  if  I  had  never  heard  of  a  God  or 
future  state,  or  any  thing  about  it ;  and  to  talk  of  my  repenting,  alas !  (and  with 
seat  be  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  aud  I  could  see  that  the*  tears  stood  in  bis  eyes,)  'tis 
past  all  that  with  me." — "  Past  it  Atkins?**  said  I;  "  what  dost  thou  mean  by 
that?"—"  I  know  well  enough  what  I  mean,**  says  he;  "  I  mean  'tis  too  late, 
and  that  is  too  true.9* 

I  told  the  clergyman  word  for  word,  what  he  said :  the  poor  zealous  priest, 
(I  must  call  him  so,  for,  be  bis  opinion  what  it  will,  he  had  certainly  a  most  sin- 
gular affection  for  the  good  of  other  men's  souls,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  think 
Be  had  not  the  like  for  his  own,)  1  say,  this  affectionate  man  could  not  refrain 
from  tears ;  but,  recovering  himself,  said  to  me,  "  Ask  him  but  one  question ; 
Is  he  easy  that  it  is  too  late,  or  is  he  trouhled,  and  wishes  it  were  not  so?  I  put 
the  question  fairly  to  Atkins ;  and  be  answered,  with  a  great  deal  of  passion, 
bow  could  any  man  be  easy  in  a  condition  tlwt  must  certainly  end  in  eternal  des- 
truction ?  that  be  was  far  from  being  easy ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  be  be- 
lieved it  would,  one  time  or  other,  ruin  him.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that?9 
•aid  I.  Why,  lie  said,  he  believed  he  should  one  time  or  other  cut  his  throat,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  terror  of  it. 

The  clergyman  shook  his  head,  with  great  concern  in  his  face,  when  I  told  him 
all  this;  but  turning  quick  to  me  upon  it,  says,  "If  that  be  bis  case,  we  may 
assure  biro  it  is  not  too  late;  God  will  give  him  repentance*  But,  pray,*' says 
be, "  explain  this  to  him  ;  that  as  no  man  is  saved  but  by  divine  mercy  for  him, 
bow  can  it  be  too  late  for  any  man  to  receive  it.  Does  he  think  be  is  able  to 
sin  beyond  the  power  or  reach  of  divine  mercy  ?  Pray  tell  him,  there  may  be 
a  time  when  provoked  mercy  will  no  longer  strive,  and  when  God  may  refuse 
to  hear,  but  that  it  is  never  too  late  for  men  to  ask  mercy ;  and  we,  are  com- 
manded to  preach  mercy  at  all  times,  to  all  those  that  sincerely  repent ;  so  that 
it  is  never  too  late  to  repent.*' 

I  told  Atkins  all  this,  and  he  heard  me  with  great  earnestness ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  he  turned  off  the  discourse  to  the  rest,  for  be  said  to  me,  he  would  go  and 
have  some  talk  with  bis  wife ;  so  lie  went  out  a  while,  and  we  talked  to  the  rest. 
1  perceived  they  were  all  stupidly  ignorant  as  to  matters  of  religion,  as  much  as 
I  was  when  I  went  rambling  away  from  my  father  ;  and  yet  there  were  none  of 
them  backward  to  hear  what  had  been  said ;  and  all  of  them  seriously  promised 
that  they  would  talk  with  their  wives  about  it,  and  do  their  endeavours  to  per- 
suade Uiem  to  turn  christians. 

The  clergyman  smiled  upon  me  when  I  reported  what  answer  they  gave,  but 
•aid  nothing  a  good  while ;  but  at  last  shaking  his  head,  <<  We  that  ure  Christ's 
servants,**  says  he, "  can  go  no  farther  than  to  exhort  and  instruct ;  and  when 
men  comply,  submit  to  the  reproof,  and  promise  what  we  ask,  it  is  all  we  can  do; 
we  are  bound  to  accept  their  good  words ;  but,  believe  me  Sir,"  said  he, u  what- 
ever yoa  may  have  known  of  the  life  of  that  man  you  call  Will  Atkins,  I  believe 
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ha  is  the  oory  siacore  coafert  among  them ;  I  take  that  man  to  be  a  true  pesri* 
tent :  I  will  not  despair  of  the  rest ;  hot  that  man  is  apparently  struck  with  the 
sense  of  his  past  life,  and  I  doubt  not,  when  he  comes  to  talk  of  religion  Co 
his  wife,  he  will  talk  himself  effectually  into  it ;  for  attempting  to  teach  others 
is  sometimes  the  best  way  of  teaching  ourselves,  I  know  a  man,  who,  having 
nothing  but  a  summary  notion  of  religion  himself,  and  being  wicked  and  pro- 
fligate to  the  last  degree  in  his  life,  made  a  thorough  reformation  in  himself 
by  labouring  to  convert  a  Jew.  If  that  poor  Atkins  begins  hut  once  to  talk 
seriously  of  religion  to  his  wife,  my  life  for  it,  be  talks  himself  into  a  tho* 
rough  convert,  makes  himself  a  penitent,  and  who  knows  what  may  follow  ?** 

Upon  this  discourse,  however,  and  their  promising,  as  above,  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  their  wives  to  embrace  Christianity,  he  married  the  other  two  couple; 
but  Will  Atkins  and  his  wife  were  not  yet  come  in.  After  this*  my  clergyman 
waiting  awhile,  was  curious  to  know  where  Atkins  was  gone ;  and  turning  to  me, 
said,  "I  entreat  you,  Sir,  let  us  walk  out  of  your  labyrinth  here,  and  look ;  I 
dare  say  we  shall  find  this  poor  man  somewhere  or  other  talking  seriously  to  bis 
wife,  and  teaching  her  already  something  of  religion.'9  I  began  to  be  of  the 
same  mind ;  so  we  went  out  together,  and  I  carried  him  a  way  which  nous) 
knew  but  myself,  and  where  the  trees  were  so  very  thick  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
see  through  the  thicket  of  leaves,  and  far  harder  to  see  in  than  to  see  out ; 
when  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  I  saw  Atkins  and  his  tawney  savage  wise 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  bosh,  very  eager  in  discourse :  I  stopped  short  till 
my  clergyman  came  up  to  me,  and  then  having  showed  him  ws)ire  they  were, 
we  stood  and  looked  very  steadily  at  them  a  good  while.  We  observed  him 
vary  earnest  with  her,  pointing  up  to  the  sun,  and  to  every  quarter  of  the) 
heavens,  and  then  down  to  the  earth,  then  out  to  the  sea,  then  to  himself,  then 
to  her,  to  the  woods,  to  the  trees.  "  Now,"  says  my  clergyman, "  you  see  my/ 
words  are  made  good,  the  man  preaches  to  her;  mark  him  now,  he  is  telling 
her  that  our  God  has  made  him  and  her,  and  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea, 
the  woods,  the  trees,  &c"— "  I  believe  he  is,"  said  I.  Immediately  we  per- 
ceived Will  Atkins  start  upon  his  feet,  fall  down  on  his  knees,  and  lift  up 
both  bis  bands.  We  supposed  he  said  something,  but  we  could  not  hear  him ; 
it  was  too  far  for  that.  He  did  not  continue  kneeling  half  a  minute,  but  comes 
and  sits  down  again  by  his  wife,  and  talks  to  her  again ;  we  perceived  then  the 
woman  very  attentive,  hut  whether  6he  said  any  thing  to  him,  we  could  not  tell. 
While  the  poor  fellow  was  upon  his  knees,  I  could  see  the  tears  run  plentifully 
down  my  clergyman's  cheeks,  and  I  could  hardly  forbear  myself;  but  it  was  a  great 
affliction  to  us  both  that  we  were  not  near  enough  to  bear  any  thing  that  passed 
between  them.  Well,  however,  we  could  come  no  nearer,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
them;  so  we  resolved  to  see  an  end  of  this  piece  of  still  conversation,  and  it 
spoke  loud  enough  to  us  without  the  help  of  voice.  lie  sat  down  again,  as  I 
have  said,  close  by  her,  and  talked  again  earnestly  to  her,  and  two  or  three  times 
we  could  see  him  embrace  her  most  passionately ;  another  time  we  saw  him  take) 
out  his  handkerchief  and  wipe  her  eyes,  and  then  kiss  ber  again,  with  a  kind  of 
transport  very  unusual ;  and  after  several  of  these  things,  we  saw  him  on  a  sud- 
den jump  up  again,  and  lend  her  his  hand  to  help  her  up,  when  immediately 
leading  ber  by  the  bond  a  step  or  two,  they  both  kneeled  down  together,  and 
continued  so  about  two  minutes.  *• 

My  friend  could  bear  it  no  longer,  bat  cries  out  aloud, "Saint  Paul!  Saint  Paul! 
behold  he  prayeth."  I  was  afraid  Atkins  would  hear  him,  therefore  I  entreated 
him  to  withhold  himself  awhile,  that  we  might  see  an  end  of  the  scene,  which  to 
me,  I  must  confess,  was  the  most  affecting  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  Well,  he 
strove  with  himself  for  a  while,  but  was  in  such  raptures  to  think  that  the  poor 
heathen  woman  was  become  a  christian,  that  he  was  not  able  to  contain  himself; 
he  wept  several  times,  then  throwing  up'his  hands  and  crossing  his  breast,  said 
over  several  things  ejaculatory,  and  by  way  of  giving  God  thanks  for  so  roiracu« 
'ous  a  testimony  of  the  success  of  our  endeavours;  some  he  spoke  softly,  and  I 
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not  wtH  bear  otfcett;  mm  far  Latin,  MMm  French;  then  twe  e»  three 
the  tears  woeld  intsjinet  trios,  thai  be  could  not  speak  at  ail ;  but  1  begaed 
•bat  he  would  ooatain  himself,  and  let  at  more  narrowly  and  fully  observe  what 
was  before  as,  which  ha  did  for  a  tisne,  the  scene  not  being  near  ended  jet ;  far, 
«Aer  the  poor  saan  and  his  wife  were  rites  again  from  their  knees,  we  observed 
we  stood  talking  still  eagerly  to  her,  and  we  observed  her  motion,  that  she-  wet 
greatly  affected  with  what  he  said,  by  her  frequently  lifting  up  her  hands,  laying 
her  hand  to  her  breast,  and  each  other  postures  as  express  the  greatest  serioes* 
■est  and  attention:  this  continued  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
they  walked  away ;  so  we  could  see  no  more  of  them  in  that  situation.    I  took 
ebis  interval  to  talk  with  my  clergyman ;  and  first,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  particu- 
lars we  had  both  been  witnesses  to,  that,  although  I  was  hard  enough  of  belief  in 
each  cases,  yet  that  I  began  to  think  it  was  all  very  sincere  here,  both  in  the  man 
and  bis  wife,  however  ignorant  tbev  might  both  be,  and  1  hoped  such  a  beginning 
weald  yet  have  a  more  happy  end :  "  And  who  knows,*  said  I, M  but  these  two 
■say  in  time,  by  instruction  and  example,  work  upon  some  of  the  others?"— 
•  Some  of  them?"  said  he,  taming  quick  upon  me ;  "  aye,  upon  all  of  them  i  de- 
emed apon  it,  if  those  two  savages,  for  he  himself  has  been  but  little  better,  as  you 
relate  it,  shoald  embrace  the  tree  God,  they  will  never  leave  it  till  they  work  upon 
aU  the  rest ;  for  true  religion  is  naturally  communicative,  and  he  that  is  once 
saade  a  christian  will  never  leave  a  pagan*  behind  him,  if  he  can  help  it."    1 
owned  it  was  a  most  christian  principle  to  think  so,  and  a  testimony  of  true  zeal, 
at  well  as  a  generous  heart,  in  him.    "  But,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "  will  you  give 
taa  leave  to  start  one  difficulty  here?  I  cannot  tell  how  to  object  the  least  thing 
against  that  afiectiooate  concern  which  you  show  fur  the  tnrning  the  poor  people 
from  their  pagan hm  to  the  christian  religion :    But  how  does  this  comfort  you, 
while  these  people  are,  in  your  account,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church, 
irkbout  which  yon  believe  there  is  no  salvation  f  so  that  you  esteem  thebe  but 
heretics  still,  for  other  reasons  as  effectual!?  lost  as  die  pagans  themselves.*9 

To  this  he  answered,  with  abundance  of  candor,  thus :  •*  Sir,  I  am  a  catholic 
wf  the  romaa  church,  and  a  priest  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  I  embrace 
all  the  principles  of  the  rornan  faith ;  but  yet,  if  you  will  believe  me,  and  that 
I  do  not  speak  in  compliment  to  you,  or  in  respect  to  my  circumstances  and  your 
civilities;  I  say,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  look  upon  you,  who  call  yourselves  re- 
formed, without  some  charity :  I  dare  not  say  (though  I  know  it  is  our  opinion 
in  general)  that  you  cannot  be  saved  ;  I  will  by  no  means  limit  the  mercy  of 
Christ  so  fares  to  think  that  he  cannot  receive  you  into  the  bosom  of  his  church, 
in  a  manner  to  us  nnperceivable ;  and  1  hope  you  hare  the  same  charity  for  us : 
I  pray  daily  for  your  being  all  restored  to  Christ's  church,  by  whatsoever  method 
he,  who  is  all-wise,  is  pleased  to  direct.  In  the  mean  time,  sure  you  will  allow 
it  consists  with  roe,  as  a  roman,  to  distinguish  far  between  a  pro  test  ant  and  a 
pagan ;  between  one  that  caMs  on  Jesus  Christ,  although  in  a  way  which  1  «lo  not 
think  is  according  to  the  true  faith,  and  a  lavage  or  a  barbarian,  that  knows  no 
God;  and  if  yon  are  not  within  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church,  wc  hope  you 
ere  nearer  being  restored  to  it  than  those  that  know  nothing  of  God  or  of  his 
church:  and  I  rejoice,  therefore,  when  I  see  this  poor  man,  uho  you  say,  lias 
been  a  profligate,  and  almost  a  murderer,  kneel  down  and  pray,  as  we  suppose 

*  Pa  Oak  :•— The  misapplication  af  a  latin  name  fur  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  to  those  of  the  Orcnuko,  or  of  the  Chesajienk,  has  been  already  noticed. 
(page  81.)  The  present  and  repeated  use  id  this  hook  (ori£inaJly  edited  by  no  aulrarn* 
ed  person)  of  Urn  bye-word  "pagan  "  applied  by  the  curly  christians  to  their  country* 
men  who  adhered  to  the  mythology  of  their  fort*  tethers,  is  no  leu  improper  and  absurd, 
.when  describing  the  religion  of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  America,  and  of  othrr  remote 
countries  visited  by  R.C.  Be  it  remembered,  even  when  «<:  indulge  the  fashionable 
habit  of  stigmatising  the  pagans,  that  the  superstitious  of  paganism  always  wore  the 
appearance  of  pleasure,  and  often  of  virtue;  which  is  more  titan  can  be  said  of  some 
other  systems  of  theology.  *  See  page  18$. 
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fee  did,  ehhoueji  not  titty  enlightened;  believing  that  Gka\  Iron  wkon  every 
such  work  proceeds,  will  sensibly  touch  his  heart,  sod  bring  him  to  the  farther 
knowledge  of  that  truth  ia  bis  own  time:  and  if  God  shall  influence  this,  boot 
Indian  to  convert 'and  instruct  the  ignorant  savage,  his  wife,  I  can  never  hsfisre 
that  he  shall  be  cast  away  himself.  And  have!  not  reason,  then,  to  rejoice  she 
bearer  any  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  though  they  may  set 
be  brought  quite  home  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church  jest  at  the  time 
when  I  may  desire  it,  leaving  it  unto  the  goodness  of  God  to  perfect  his  work  in 
his  own  time,  and  in  his  own  way  ?  Certainly,  I  would  rejoice  if  all  the  savages  in 
America  were  brought;  like  this  poor  woman,  to  pray  to  God,  although  they  mere 
ail  to  be  protestants  at  first,  rather  than  they  should  continue  pagans  or  heathens; 
firmly  believing,  that  he  who  bad  bestowed  the  first  light  to  them  would  farther 
flllominr.ie  luetn  with  a  beam  of  bis  heavenly  grace,  and  bring  them  into  the  pest 
of  his  church,  when  he  should  see  good." 

I  was  astonished  at  the  sincerity  and  temper  of  this  pious  papist,  as  much  as  I 
was  oppressed  by  the  power  of  his  reasoning;  and  it  presently  occurred  to  my 
thoughts,  that  if  such  a  temper  was  universal,  we  might  be  all  catholic  Christiana, 
whatever  church  or  particular  profession  we  joined  in ;  that  a  spirit  of  cheeky 
would  soon  work  us  nH  up  into  right  principles ;  and  as  he  thought  that  the  like 
charity  would  make  as  all  catholics,  so  I  told  him  I  believed,  had  all  the  usee** 
hers  of  bis  church  tlie  like  moderation,  they  would  soon  ail  be  protestants,— And 
there  we  left  that  part :  for  we  never  disputed  at  all. 

However,  I  talked  to  him  another  way,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, "  My 
friend,"  says  I,  *  I  wish  all  the  clergy  of  the  roman  church  were  West  with  such 
moderation,  and  had  an  equal  share  of  your  charity.  I  am  entirely  of  tout 
opinion :  but  I  must  tell  you,  that  if  you  should  preach  such  doctrine  in  Spam  or 
Italy,  they  would  put  you  into  the  inquisition/*—"  It  may  be  so,"  said  be  j  « I 
know  not  what  they  would  do  in  Spain  or  Italy  ;  but  I  will  not  say  they  would  be 
the  better  christians  for  that  severity  <  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  heresy  in  abound 
ing  with  charity." 

Well,  as  Will  Atkins  and  his  wife  were  gone,  our  business  there  was  over,  so 
we  went  back  our  own  way;  and  when  we  came  back,  we  found  tbem  waking 
to  be  called  in :  observing  this,  I  asked  my  clergyman  if  we  should  discover  to 
him  that  we  had  seen  him  under  the  bush  or  not?  and  it  was  his  opinion  we 
should  not,  but  that  we  should  talk  to  him  first,  and  hear  what  be  would  say  te 
us :  so  we  called  him  in  alone,  nobody  being  in  the  place  but  ourselves;  and  I 
began  with  him  thus  :— 
"  WrH  Atkins,  prithee  what  education  had  you  ?  What  was  your  father  ? 
W.  A,    A  better  man  than  ever  I  shall  be,  Sir :  my  father  was  a  clergyman. 
JR.  C.    What  education  did  he  give  you  ? 

W.  A.    He  would  have  taught  me  well,  Sir;  but  I  despised  all  education,  in* 
strnction,  or  correction,  like  a  beast,  as  I  was. 
R.  C.    It  is  true,  Solomon  says,  "  He  that  despises  reproof  is  brutish."* 
W.  A.    Aye,  Sir,  I  was  brutish,  indeed,  for  I  murdered  ray  father :  for  Goxfi 
sake,  Sir,  talk  no  more  about  that;  Sir,  I  murdered  my  poor  father. 

Here  the  priest  started  (for  I  interpreted  every  word  as  bespoke)  and  looked 
pale:  it  seems  he  believed  that  Will  had  really  killed  his  father. 

R.  C.    No,  no.  Sir;  I  do  not  understand  him  so :  Will  Atkins,  explain 
self;  you  did  not  kill  your  father,  did  you,  with  your  own  hands? 

W,  A.  No,  Sir,  1  did  not  cut  his  throat ;  but  I  cut  the  thread  of  all  bis 
forts,  and  shortened  his  days;  I  broke  his  heart  by  the  most  ungrateful,  naae- 
tural  retnrn,  for  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  treatment  that  father  ever  gaee, 
or  child  could  receive.  / 

R.  C.  Well,  I  did  not  ask  you  about  your  father,  to  extort  this  confession  : 
I  pray  God  give  you  repentance  for  it,  and  forgive  you  that  and  all  your  other  sins; 
but  I  asked  you  because  T  see  that  although  you  have  uot  much  learning,  yet  ywu 

•  Proverbs,   xii>  1. 
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art  not  so  ignorant  at  tone  arm  m  tilings  thai  arc  good;  dart  yon  have  know* 
aaoreof  religion,  m  great  deal,  than  job  hate  practised. 

W.A.  Though  voa,  Sir,  did  iiot  extort  the  confession  that  I  make  aboat  ray 
rather,  conscience  does;  and  whenever  we  come  to  look  back  upon  oar  lives,  the 
•Jos  against  our  indulgent  parents  ana  certainly  the  first  that  tonch  as ;  the 
wounds  thev  make  lie  deepest,  and  the  weight  they  leave  will  lie  heaviest  upon 
the  mind,  or  all  die  sins  we  can  commit* 

JL  C    You  talk  too  feelingly  and  sensibly  for  me,  Atkins ;  I  cannot  bear  it. 

IF.  A.    Yon  bear  it,  Master!  I  dare  say  yon  know  nothing  of  it. 

JR.  C.  Yes,  Atkins ;  every  shore,  every  hill,  nay,  I  may  say,  every  tree  in 
mis  island,  is  witness  to  the  anguish  of  my  soul  for  my  ingratitude  and  bad 
usage  of  a  good,  tender  father ;  a  rather  much  like  vour's,  by  your  description  { 
and  I  murdered  mv  father  as  well  as  you,  Will  Atkins;  bat  I  think,  Jbr  ail  that, 
my  repentance  is  short  of  jour's  too,  by  a  great  deal." 

I  would  have  said  more,  if  I  could  have  restrained  my  passions;  but  I  thought 
tins  poor  man's  repentance  was  so  much  sinotrer  than  mine,  that  1  was  going  to 
leave  off  the  discourse  and  retire;  for  I  was  surprised  with  what  he  had  said,  and 
thought  that  instead  of  my  going  about  to  teach  and  instruct  him,  tin)  man  waa 
made  a  teacher  and  instructor  to  me  in  a  moat  surprising  and  unexpected 


I  laid  all  this  before  the  young  clergyman,  who  was  greatly  affected  with  hv 
and  said  to  me, "  Did  I  not  say,  Sir,  that  when  this  man  was  converted  be  would 
preach  to  us  all !  I  tell  you,  sir,  if  this  one  man  be  made  a  true  penitent,  hern 
will  be  no  need  of  me ;  be  will  make  christians  of  all  in  the  island.  But  having 
a  little  composed  myself,  I  renewed  my  discourse  with  Will  Atkins*  But  Will, 
•aid  I,  how  comes  the  sense  of  this  matter  to  touch  yon  just  now? 

W.  A.  Sir,  you  have  set  roe  about  a  work  that  has  struck  a  dart  through  my 
vary  soul ;  I  have  been  talking  about  God  and  religion  to  my  wife,  in  order,  aa 
you  directed  me,  to  make  a  christian  of  ber,  and  she  has  preaclied  such  a  sermon 
to  me  as  I  shall  never  forget  while  I  live  / 

IL  C.  No,  no,  it  is  not  your  wife  has  preached  to  you ;  but  when  you  were 
moving  religious  arguments  to  ber,  conscience  has  flung  them  back  upon  you. 

W.  A.    Aye,  Sir,  with  such  force  as  is  not  to  be  resisted. 

£.  C.  Prav,  Will,  let  us  know  what  passed  between  you  and  your  wife ;  for 
I  know  something  of  it  already. 

W.  A*  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  it ;  I  am  too  full  to 
hold  it,  and  yet  have  no  tongue  to  express  it ;  but  let  her  have  said  what  aba 
will,  and  although  I  cannot  give  you  anaccount  of  it,  this  I  can  tell  you,  that  I 
have  resolved  to  amend  and  reform  my  life. 

H.  C.  But  tell  us  some  of  it :  how  did  you  begin,  Will?  For  this  has  beea 
an  extraordinary  case,  that  is  certain.  She  has  preached  a  sermon  indeed,  if  aba 
lias  wrought  this  upon  you. 

W.  A*  Why,  I  first  told  her  the  nature  of  our  laws  about  marriage,  and  what 
the  reasons  were  that  men  and  women  were  obliged  to  enter  into  such  compacts, 
at  it  was  neither  in  the  power  of  one  or  other  to  break ;  that  otherwise,  order 
and  justice  could  not  be  maintained,  and  men  would  run  from  thejr  wives,  and 
abandon  their  children,  mix  confusedly  with  one  another,  and  neither  families  be 
kept  entire,  nor  inheritances  be  settled  by  legal  descent. 

K.  C.    You  talk  like  a  civilian,  Will;  could  you  make  her  understand  what 
yon  meant  by  inheritance  and  families  ?    They  know  no  such  things  among  the* 
savages,  but  marry  any  how,  without  regard  to  relation,  consanguinity,  or  family; 
brother  and  sister;  nay,  as  I  have  been  told,  even  the  father  and  the  daughter, 
and  the  son  and  the  mother. 

W*  A.  I  believe,  Sir,  vou  are  misinformed,  and  my  wife  assures  me  of  the 
contrary,  and  that  they  abhor  it ;  perhaps,  for  any  farther  relations,  they  may 
not  be  to  exact  as  we  are ;  but  she  tells  me  they  never  touch  one  another  in  the 
wear  relationship  yen  speak  of. 
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JR.  C.    Well,  what  did  die  say  to  what  you  told  her? 

If.  A.  She  said  she  liked  it  very  well,  and  it  was  much  better  than  in  her 
country. 

R.  C.    But  did  you  tell  her  what  marriage  was  ? 

W.  A.  Aye,  aye;  there  began  our  dialogue,  I  asked  her  if  she  would  lie 
married  tome  our  way?  She  asked  me  what  way  that  was?  I  told  her  mar- 
riage  was  appointed  by  God ;  and  here  we  had  a  strange  talk  together,  indeed,  as 
ever  man  and  wife  had,  I  believe. 

This  dialogue  Ijetween  Atkins  and  his  wife  I  took  down  in  writing,  just  after  he 
had  told  it  me ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  it  that  we  saw  him  kneel,  and  towards 
the  conclusion,  that  we  saw  him  lift  her  up  and  walk  away  with  her.  But  this, 
as  well  as  several  other  discourses,  which  it  seems  they  had  together  on  serious 
subjects,  are  too  long  to  be  set  down  here. 

This  was  a  strange  account,  and  very  affecting  to  us  both,  but  particularly  to 
the  young  clergyman :  he  was,  indeed,  wonderfully  surprised  with  it,  but  under 
the  greatest  affliction  imaginable  that  he  could  not  talk  to  her,  that  he  could  not 

Etak  English  to  make  her  understand  him ;  and  as  she  spoke  but  very  broken 
gliah,  he  could  not  understand  her ;  however,  he  turned  himself  to  me,  and 
laid  me  that  be  believed  that  there  must  be  more  to  do  with  this  woman  than 
to  marry  her.  I  did  not  understand  him  at  first,  but  at  length  he  explained  him* 
self,  viz.  that  she  ought  to  be  bapdzed.  I  agreed  with  him  in  that  part  readily, 
and  was  for  going  about  it  presently.  "  No,  no ;  hold,  Sir,"  said  he ;  "  though  I 
would  have  her  be  baptized  by  all  means,  yet  I  must  observe  that  Will  Atkins, 
her  husband,  has  indeed  brought  her,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  to  be  willing  to 
embrace  a  religious  life,  and  has  given  her  just  ideas  of  the  being  of  a  God ;  of 
Bis  power,  justice,  and  mercy :  yet  I  desire  to  know  of  him  if  lie  has  s«ud  any 
thing  to  her  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  salvation  of  sinners;  of  the  nature  of 
faith  in  him,  and  redemption  by  him ;  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  resurrection,  the 
last  judgment,  and  a  future  state." 

I  called  Will  Atkins  again,  and  asked  him;  but  the  poor  fellow  fell  imme- 
diately into  tears,  and  told  us  he  had  said  something  to  her  of  all  those  things, 
but  that  he  was  himself  so  wicked  a  creature,  and  his  own  conscience  so  re* 
proached  him  with  his  horrid,  ungodly  life,  that  he  trembled  at  the  apprehensions 
that  her  knowledge  of  him  should  lessen  the  attention  she  should  give  to  those 
things,  and  make  her  rather  contemn  religion  than  receive  it ;  but  he  was  assured, 
he  said,  that  her  mind  was  so  disposed  to  receive  due  impressions  of  all  those 
things,  and  that  if  I  would  but  discourse  with  her,  she  would  make  it  appear  to 
my  satisfaction  that  my  labour  would  not  be  lost  upon  her. 

Accordingly,  I  called  her  in,  and  placing  myself  as  interpreter  between  my  reli- 
gious priest  and  the  woman,  1  entreated  him  to  begin  with  her :  but  sure  such  a  ser- 
mon was  never  preached  by  a  popish  priest,  in  these  latter  ages  of  the  world ;  and,  as 
I  told  him,  I  thought  he  had  all  the  zeal,  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  sincerity  of  a 
christian,  without  the  error  of  a  ronian-carholic  ;  and  that  I  took  him  to  be  such  a 
clergyman  as  the  roman  bishops  were  before  the  church  of  Rome  assumed  spiritual 
sovereignty  over  the  consciences  of  men.  In  a  word,  he  brought  the  poor  woman 
to  embrace  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of  redemption  by  him,  not  with  wonder 
and  astonishment  only,  as  she  did  the  first  notions  of  a  God,  but  with  joy  and 
faith  ;  with  an  affect  inn.  and  a  surprising  degree  of  understanding,  scarce  to  be 
imagined,  much  less  to  be  expressed  ;  and,  at  her  own  request,  she  was  baptized. 

When  he  was  preparing  to  baptize  her,  I  entreated  hitn  that  he  would  perform 
that  office  with  some  caution,  that  the  man  might  not  perceive  he  was  of  the 
roman  church,  if  possible,  because  of  other  ill  consequences  which  might  attend 
a  difference  among  us  in  that  very  religion  which  we  were  instructing  the  other 
in.  He  told  me  that  as  he  had  no  consecrated  chapel,  nor  proper  things  for  the 
office,  1  should  see  he  would  do  it  in  a  manner  that  I  myself  should  not  know  by 
it  that  he  was  a  roman  catholic,  if  I  h.td  not  known  it  before ;  and  so  he  did  ; 
for  saving  only  some  words  over  to  himself  in  hit  in,  which  I  did  not  understand,  he 
StobiTOon  6ru0or.  V 
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poured  a  whole  dishful  of  water  upon  the  woman**  head,  pronouncing  in  French 
rerr  loud,  "  Mary/*  (which  was  toe  name  her  husband  desired  me  to  give  her, 
fori  was  her  godfather,)  u  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy-Ghost ;"  so  that  none  could  know  any  thins  by  it  of  what 
religion  be  was  of.  He  gave  the  benediction  afterwards  in  latin,  but  either  Will 
Atkins  did  not  know  but  it  was  French,  or  else  did  not  take  notice  of  it  at  that 
time. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  we  married  them ;  and  after  the  marriage  was 
over,  lie  turned  to  Will  Atkins,  and  in  a  very  affectionate  manner  exhorted  him, 
not  only  to  persevere  in  that  good  disposition  he  was  in,  but  to  support  tlie  con- 
victions that  were  upon  him  by  a  resolution  to  reform  his  life;  told  him  it  was 
in  rain  to  say  he  repented  if  he  did  not  forsake  his  crimes:  represented  to  him 
how  God  had  honored  him  with  being  the  instrument  of  bringing  his  wife  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  christian  religion*  and  that  he  should  be  careful  he  did  not 
dishonor  the  grace  of  God ;  and  that  if  he  did,  he  would  see  the  heathen  a  better 
christian  than  himself;  the  savage  converted,  and  the  instrument  cast  away. 
He  said  a  great  many  good  things  to  them  both ;  and  then  recommending  them  to 
God's  goodness,  pave  them  the  benediction  again,  I  repeating  every  thing  to  them 
in  English  ;  and  thus  ended  the  ceremony.  I  think  it  was  toe  most  pleasant  and- 
agreeable  day  to  me  that  ever  I  passed  in  my  whole  life. 

But  my  clergyman  had  not  done  yet;  hit  thoughts  hung  continually  upon 
the  conversion  of  the  thirty-seven  savages,  and  fain  he  would  have  stayed  upon- 
the  island  to  have  undertaken  it ;  but  I  convinced  him  first  that  his  undertaking 
was  impracticable  in  itself ;  and  secondly  that  perhaps  I  would  put  it  into  a  way 
•f  bein£  done  in  bis  absense  to  his  satisfaction ;  of  which  by  and  by. 

Having  thus  brought  the  affairs  of  the  iJand  to  a  narrow  compass,  I  was 
preparing  to  go  on  board  the  ship,  when  the  young  man  I  had  taken  out  of  the 
famished  ship  s  company,  came  to  me  and  told  me,  he  understood  1  had  a  clergy- 
man with  me,  and  that  I  had  caused  the  Englishmen  to  be  married  to  the  savages ; 
that  be  had  a  match,  too,  which  he  desired  might  be  finished  before  I  went,  be- 
tween two  christians,  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  me* 

I  knew  this  must  be  the  young  woman  who  was  his  mother's  servant,  for  there 
was  no  other  christian  woman  on  the  island  ;  so  I  began  to  persuade  him  not 
to  do  any  thing  of  that  kind  rashly,  or  because  he  found  himself  in  this  solitary 
circumstance.  I  represented  to  him  that  he  had  some  considerable  substance 
in  the  world,  and  good  friends  as  I  understood  by  himself,  and  the  maid  also ; 
that  the  maid  wa*  not  only  poor  nnd  a  servant,  but  was  unequal  to  him,  she 
being  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years  old,  and  he  not  above  seventeen  or  eighteen  ; 
that  he  might,  very  probably,  with  my  assistance,  make  a  remove  from  this 
wilderness,  and  return  into  his  own  country  a^ain,  and  then  it  would  be  a  thou- 
sand to  one  but  he  would  repent  his  choice,  and  the  dislike  of  that  circumstance 
might  be  disadvantageous  to  both.  I  was  going  to  say  more,  but  he  interrupted, 
smiling,  and  told  me  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty,  that  I  mistook  in  my  guesses  ; 
that  he  had  nothing  of  that  kind  in  his  thoughts  ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  hear 
that  I  had  an  intent  of  putting  them  in  a  way  to  see  their  own  country  again  ; 
and  nothing  should  have  put  him  upon  staying  there,  but  that  the  voyage  I  was 
going  was  so  exceeding  long  and  hazardous,  and  would  carry  him  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  his  friends  ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  desire  of  me  but  that  1  would 
settle  him  in  some  little  property  in  the  island  where  he  was,  give  him  n  servant 
or  two,  and  some  few  necessaries,  and  he  would  settle  himself  here  like  a 
planter,  waiting  the  good  time  when,  if  ever  I  returned  to  England,  I  wouul 
redeem  them  ;  and  hoped  I  would  not  be  unmindful  of  him  when  I  came  to 
England  :  that  he  would  give  mc  some  letters  to  his  friends  in  London,  to  Set 
them  know  how  good  1  had  been  to  him,  nnd  in  what  partcf  the  world,  and  what 
Circumstances  1  had  left  him  in  ;  and  he  promised  mc  that  whenever  1  rcdremid 
him,  the  plantation,  and  all  the  impivicment*  he  had  made  upou  it,  let  it.c 
value  be  whul  it  would,  should  be  whuliv  mine. 
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His  discourse  wis  very  prettily  delivered,  considering  his  youth,  and  was 
die  more  agreeable  to  me,  because  be  told  me  positively  the  match  was  not  for 
himself.  I  gave  him  all  possible  assurances  thar  if  I  lived  to  come  safe  to  Eng- 
land, I  would  deliver  his  letters,  and  do  his  business  effectually ;  and  that  be 
might  depend  I  should  never  forget  the  circumstances  I  had  left  him  in ;  but 
still  I  was  impatient  to  know  who  was  the  person  to  be  married ;  upon  which 
he  told  me  it  was  my  Jack- of-all- trades  and  his  maid  Susan.  1  was  most  agree- 
ably surprised  when  he  named  the  match,  for  indeed  I  thought  it  very  suitable. 
The  character  of  that  man  I  have  given  already  ;  and  as  for  the  maid,  she  was  a 
very  honest,  modest,  sober,  and  religious,  young  woman ;  had  a  very  good  share 
of  sense,  was  agreeable  enough  in  her  person,  spoke  very  handsomely,  and  to 
the  purpose,  always  with  decency  and  good  manners,  and  neither  too  backward 
Co  speak,  when  requisite,  nor  impertinently  forward  when  it  was  not  her  business ; 
very  handy  and  housewifely,  and  an  excellent  manager ;  fit,  indeed,  to  hare 
been  governess  to  the  whole  island,  and  she  knew  very  well  how  to  behave  in 
every  respect. 

The  match  being  proposed  in  this  manner,  we  married  them  the  same  day ; 
and  as  I  was  father  at  the  altar  (I  may  say),  and  gave  her  away,  so  1  gave  her 
'  a  portion  :  I  appointed  for  her  and  Iter  husband  a  handsome  large  space  of 
ground  for  their  plantation;  and,  indeed,  this  match,  and  the  proposal  the  young 
gentleman  made  to  give  him  a  small  property  in  the  island,  put  me  upon  parcel- 
ing it  out  amongst  them,  that  they  might  not  quarrel  afterwards  about  their 
situation. 

This  sharing  out  the  land  to  them  1  left  to  Will  Atkins,  who  was  now  grown 
a  sober,  grave,  managing,  fellow,  perfectly  reformed,  exceedingly  pious  and 
religious,  and,  as  far  as  f  may  be  allowed  to  speak  positively  in  such  a^case, 
I  verily  believe  he  was  a  true  penitent.  He  divided  things  so  justly,  and  so 
much  to  every  one's  satisfaction,  that  they  only  desired  one  general  writing 
under  my  hand  for  the  whole,  which  I  caused  to  he  drawn  up,  and  signed  and 
sealed  to  them,  setting  out  the  bounds  and  situation  of  every  man's  plantation, 
and  testifying  that  I  gave  them  thereby  severally  a  right  to  the  whole  possession 
and  inlieritance  of  the  respective  plantations  or  farms,  with  their  improvements, 
to  them  and  their  heirs,  reserving  all  the  rest  of  the  island  as  my  own  property, 
and  a  certain  rent  for  every  particular  plantation  after  eleven  years,  if  1,  or  any 
one  from  mc,  or  in  my  name,  came  to  demand  it,  producing  an  attested  copy 
of  the  same  writing. 

As  to  the  government  and  laws  among  them,  I  told  them  I  was  not  capable 
of  giving  them  better  rules  than  they  were  able  to  give  themselves ;  only  I  made 
them  promise  me  to  live  in  love  and  good  neighbourhood  with  one  another ;  end 
so  1  prepared  to  leave  them. 

One  thing  1  roost  not  omit,  and  that  is,  that  being  now  settled  in  a  kind  of 
commonwealth  among  themselves,  and  having  much  business  in  hand,  it  was 
odd  to  have  seven-and- thirty  Indians  live  in  a  nook  of  the  island,  independent, 
and,  indeed  unemployed  ;  for,  excepting  the  providing  themselves  food,  which 
they  had  difficulty  enough  to  do,  sometimes  they  had  no  manner  of  business  or 
property  to  manage.  I  proposed,  therefore,  to  the  governor  Spaniard,  that  he 
should  go  to  them  with  Friday's  father,  and  propose  to  them  to  remove,  and  either 
plant  for  themselves,  or  he  taken  into  the  several  families  as  servants,  to  be  main* 
taincd  for  their  labour,  but  without  being  absolute  slaves  ;  for  I  would  not  admit 
the  settlers  to  make  them  slaves  by  force,  by  any  means ;  because  tliey  had  their 
liberty  given  them  by  capitulation,  as  it  were  articles  of  surrender,  which  they 
ought  not  to  break. 

They  most  willingly  embraced  the  proposal,  and  came  all  very  cheerful  along 
with  him  :  <o  we  allotted  them  land  and  plantations,  which  three  or  four  accepted 
of,  but  all  the  n*t  chose  to  lie  employed  as  servants  in  the  several  families  «e 
had  fixed  ;  and  thus  my  colony  was  in  a  manner  settled,  as  follows:— .  The 
Spaniards  po^essed  niv  original  habitation,  which  was  the  capital  city,  and  ex- 
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tended  their  plantations  all  along  the  side  of  the  brook,  which  formed  the  creek 
that  I  have  so  often  described,  as  far  as  my  bower;  and  as  they  increased  their 
culture  it  went  always  eastward.  The  English  lived  in  the  north  east  part;  where 
Will  Atkins  and  his  comrades  began,  and  came  on  southward  and  south-west, 
towards  the  back  limit  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  every  plantation  had  a  great  adds* 
tion  of  land  to  take  in,  if  the?  found  occasion,  so  that  they  need  not  jostle  one 
another  for  want  of  room.  Afl  the  east  end  of  the  island  was  left  uninhabited, 
that,  if  any  of  the  savages  should  come  on  sliore  there  only  for  their  custom- 
ary barbarities,  tbey  might  come  and  go :  if  they  disturbed  nobody,  nobody 
would  disturb  them  :  and  no  doubt  but  tbey  were  often  ashore,  and  went  away 
again,  but  I  never  beard  that  the  planters  were  ever  attacked  or  disturbed 
any  more. 

It  now  came  into  my  thoughts  that  I  bad  hinted  to  my  friend  the  clergyman, 
that  the  work  of  converting  the  savages  might  perhaps  be  set  on  foot  in  bis  ab- 
seose  to  his  satisfaction,  and  told  bun  that  now  I  thought  it  was  pot  in  a  fair 
way ;  for  the  savages  being  thus  divided  among  the  christians,  if  they  would  but 
every  one  of  them  do  their  part  with  those  which  came  under  their  hands,  I 
hoped  it  might  have  a  very  good  effect.  — * 

He  agreed  presently  in  that,  if  they  did  their  part  t  "  bat  bow,*  says  be, 
*  shall  we  obtain  that  of  them  ?**  I  told  him  we  would  call  them  all  together, 
and  leave  it  in  charge  with  them,  or  go  to  them,  one  by  one,  which  he  thought 
best  t  so  we  divided  it,  be  to  speak  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  all  papists,  and  I  to 
the  English,  who  were  all  protestants :  and  we  recommended  it  earnestly  to  them, 
and  made  them  promise  that  they  would  never  make  any  distinction  of  papist  or 
protectant,  in  their  exhorting  the  savages  to  torn  christians,  but  teach  them  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  true  God;  and  they  likewise  promised  us  that  they 
would  never  have  any  differences  or  disputes  one  with  another  about  religion* 

When  J  came  to  Will  Atkins's  house  (I  may  call  it  so,  for  such  a  house,  or 
such  a  piece  of  basket-work,  I  believe,  was  not  standing  in  the  world  again! 
there  I  found  the  young  woman  1  have  mentioned  above,  and  Will  Atkins's  wife 
were  become  intimates ;  and  this  prudent,  religious  young  woman,  had  perfected 
the  work  Will  Atkins  had  begun ;  and  though  it  was  not  above  four  days  after 
what  1  have  related,  yet  the  new  baptized  savage  woman  was  made  such  a  chris- 
tian as  1  have  seldom  heard  of  in  all  my  observation  or  conversation  in  the 
world. 

It  came  next  into  my  mind,  the  morning  before  I  went  to  them,  that 
amongst  all  the  needful  things  I  had  to  leave  with  them,  I  had  not  left  them  a 
bible  ;*  in  which  I  showed  myself  less  considerate  for  them  than  my  good  friend 
the  widow  was  for  me,  when  she  sent  me  the  cargo  of  an  hundred  pounds  from 
Lisbon,  wherein  she  packed  up  three  bibles  and  a  prayer-book,  However,  the 
good  woman's  charity  bad  a  greater  extent  than  ever  she  imagined,  for  tbey  were 
reserved  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  those  that  made  much  better  use  of 
them  than  I  had  done. 

- ; 

•  Biblb:— -The  Old  Testament  contains:  39  books;  999  chapters:  93914  verses | 
599499  words;  9788100  letters.  The  New  Testament  contains:  97  books:  960  chap- 
ters; 7959  verses;  181953  words;  858380  letters.  Toial  in  the  Bible:  66  book*; 
1189  chapters;  31173  verses;  773699  words;  3566480  letters.  Apocrypha,  (i.e. 
•«  unauthcniicatr,*)  contains:  chapters,  183;  verses,  6081 ;  words,  159185.  The  Old* 
Testmment  contains  the  following  remarkable  particularities : — The  middle  book  h» 
Proverbs,  The  middle  chapter,  Job,  xxix.  The  middle  verse  II  Chronicler  xs, 
between  verses  17. 18.  The  least  verse,  /  Chronicles,  i,  1.  The  word,  "  And,"  occurs 
35543  times.  The  New  Tenement  has  these: — the  middle  book  is  Thettaioniata  II. 
The  middle  chapter,  between  Romans  xiii,  xiv.  The  middle  verse,  Acts,  avti,  17. 
The  least  verse,  John,  xi,  35.  The  word,  "And,"  occurs  10684  times.  The  Bible  has 
these :— The  middle  chapter,  and  least,  is  Psalm,  cxvii.  The  middle  verse,  Psaim. 
cxviii,  8.  The  middle  hue,  II  Chronicles,  ir,  16.  The  word,  Jibovaii,  occurs  68 .V> 
times.  Erro,  vii,  91,  has  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  II  Kings,  xix,  and  Isaiah, 
xxxv  ii,  arc  alike,    See  page  9?. 


I  took  one  of  the  bibles  in  my  pocket,  and  when  I  came  to  Will  Atkins's  tent 
or  house,  I  found  the  young  woman  and  Atkins's  baptised  wife  had  been  dis- 
coursing of  religion  together,  for  Will  Atkins  told  it  me  with  a  great  deal  of  joy : 
I  asked  if  they  were  together  now,  and  he  said  yes ;  so  I  went  into  the  house, 
and  he  with  me,  and  we  found  them  together  very  earnest  in  discourse,  u  O, 
Sir,"  says  Will  Atkins,  *  when  God  has  sinners  to  reconcile  to  himself,  and 
aliens  to  bring  home,  be  never  wants  a  messenger ;  my  wife  has  got  a  new 
instructor ;  I  knew  I  was  as  unworthy  as  I  was  incapable  of  that  work  ;  that 
young  woman  has  been  sent  hither  from  heaven ;  she  is  enough  to  convert  a 
whole  island  of  savages."  -  The  young  woman  blushed,  and  rose  up  to  go  away, 
but  I  desired  ber  to  sit  still ;  I  told  her  she  had  a  good  work  upon  her  hands,  ana 
I  hoped  God  would  bless  her  in  ir.^s 

•  We  talked  a  little,  and  I  did  not  perceive  they  had  any  book  among  them, 
though  I  did  not  ask ;  but  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  and  pulled  out  my 
hible ;  "  Here,'*  says  I  to  Atkins, "  I  have  brought  you  an  assistant  that  perhaps 
you  had  not  before**'  The  man  was  so  confounded  that  he  was  not  able  to 
speak  for  some  time;  hut  recovering  himself*  he  takes  it  with  both  his  hands,  and 
turning  to  his  wife,  "  Here,  my  dear,''  says  he,  "  did  not  I  tell  you  our  God, 
though  he  lives  above,  could  hear  what  we  said  ?  Here's  the  book  I  prayed  for 
wlien  yon  and  I  kneeled  down  under  the  bush  >  now  Gud  has  heard  us,  and  sent 
it,"  when  be  had  said  so,  the  man  fell  into  such  trausports  of  passionate  joy, 
that  between  the  joy  of  having  it,  and  giving  God  thanks  for  it,  the  tears  ran 
down  his  face  like  a  child  that  was  crying* 

The  woman  was  surprised,  and  was  like  to  have  run  into  a  mistake,  that  none 
of  ua- were  aware  of,  for  she  literally  believed  God  had  sent  the  book  upon  her 
husband's  petition.  It  is  true  that,  providentially,  it  was  so,  and  might  be  taken 
so  in  a  consequent  sense ;  indeed,  1  believe  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter, 
at  that  time,  to  have  persuaded  the  poor  woman  to  have  believed  that  an  express 
messenger  had  come  from  heaven  on  purpose  to  bring  that  individual  book ;  but  it 
was  too  serious  a  matter  to  suffer  any  delusion  to  take  place  ;'*so  I  turned  to  the 
young  woman,  and  told  her  we  did  not  desire  to  impose  upon  the  new  convert, 
fn  ber  first  and  more  ignorant  understanding  of  things,  and  begged  her  to  explain 
to  her  that  God  may  be  very  properly  said  to  answer  our  petitions,  when  in 
the  course  of  his  providence,  such  things  are  in  a  particular  manner  brought  to 
pass  as  we  petitioned  for ;  but  we  did  not  expect  returns  from  Heaven  in  a  mi* 
raculous  and  particularlnanner,  and  it  is  our  mercy  that  it  is  not  so. 

This  the  young  woman  did  afterwards  effectually,  so  that  there  was  I  assure 
you,  no  priestcraft  used  here :  and  I  should  have  thought  it  one  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  frauds  in  the  world  to  have  had  it  so,  But  the  surprise  of  joy  upon 
Will  Atkins  is  really  not  to  be  expressed  ;  and  there,  we  may.  be  sure,  was  no 
delusion*  Sure  no  man  was  ever  more  thankful  in  the  world  for  any  thing  of 
its  kind,  than  be  was  for  the  bible  ;  nor,  I  t>elieve,  never  any  man  was  glad  of 
a  bible  from  a  better  principle ;  and  though  he  had  been  a  most  profligate 
creature,  headstrong,  furious,  and  desperately  wicked,  yet  this  man  is  a  standing 
rule  to  us  all  for  the  well-instructing  of  children,  vix.  that  parents  should  never 
cive  over  to  teach  and  instruct,  or  ever  despair  of  the  success  of  their  endeavours, 
let  die  children  be  ever  so  refractory,  or,  to  appearance,  insensible  of  instruction ; 
for,  if  ever  God,  in  his  providence,  touches  the  conscience  of  such,  the  force  of 
their  education  returns  upon  them,  and  the  early  instruction  of  parents  is  not 
hist,  although  it  may  have  been  many  years  laid  asleep,  but,  some  time  or  other, 
they  may  find  the  benefit  of  it.  Thus  it  was  with  this  poor  man  ;  however  igno- 
rant he  was  of  religion  and  christian  knowledge,  he  found  he  had  some  to  do 
with  now  more  ignorant  than  himself,  and  that  the  least  part  of  the  instruction 
of  his  good  father  that  now  came  to  his  mind  wan  of  use  to  him. 

Among  the  rest  it  occurred  to  him,  he  said,  how  his  father  used  to  insist  so 
much  ou  the  inexpressible  value  of  the  bible,  the  privilege  and  blessing  of  it  unto 
nations,  families,  and  persons  ;  bat  he  never  entertained  the  least  notion  of  the 


worth  of  it  till  now,  when  being  to  talk  t«  heathens,  savages,  anil  haitariant,  fat 
wanted  the  help  of  the  writteu  oracle  for  his  assistance* 

The  young  woman  was  glad  of  it  also  for  the  present  occasion,  though  she 
had  one,  and  so  had  the  youth  on  board  oar  ship,  among  their  goods,  which  were 
not  yet  brought  on  shore.  And  now,  having  said  so  many  things  of  this  yoang 
woman,  I  cannot  omit  telling  one  story  more  of  her  and  myself,  which  has  sctoew 
thing  in  it  V  cry  informing  and  remarkable. 

I  have  related  to  what  extremity  the  poor  young  woman  was  reduced,  how 
her  mistress  was  starved  to  death,  and  died  on  board  that*unbappy  ship  we  met 
at  sea,  and  how  the  whole  ship's  company  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity* 
The  gentlewoman  and  her  son,  and  this  maid,  were  first  hardly  used,  as  to  pro- 
visions, and  at  last  totally  neglected  and  starved ;  that  is  to  say,  brought  to  the 
last  extremity  of  hunger.*  One  day,  being  discoursing  with  heron  the  extremi- 
ties they  suffered,  I  a*ked  her,  if  she  conld  describe,  by  what  she  had  felt,  what 
it  was  to  starve, and  how  it  appeared  ?  Six)  told  roe  she  believed  she  could,  and  she 
told  her  tale  very  distinctly  thus : — 

"  First,  Sir/'  said  she,  "  we  had  for  some  days  fared  exceeding  hard,  and 
suffered  very  great  hunger :  but  at  last  we  were  wholly  without  food  of  any  kind, 
except  sugar,  and  a  little  wine  and  water.  The  first  day  after  I  had  received  no 
food  at  all,  I  found  myself,  towards  evening,  first  empty  and  sick  at  the  stomach, 
and  nearer  night  much  inclined  to  yawning  and  sleep.  I  laid  down  on  a  couch 
in  the  great  cabin  to  sleep :  I  slept  about  three  hours,  and  awaked  a  little 
refreshed,  having  taken  a  glass  of  wine  when  I  lay  down ;  after  being  about 
three  hours  awake,  it  being  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  found  myself 
empty  and  sickish,  and  I  lay  down  again,  but  could  not  sleep  at  all,  being 
very  faint  and  ill ;  and  thus  I  continued  all  the  second  day,  with  a  strange  varie- 
ty, first  hungry,  then  sick  again,  with  reacbings  of  the  stomach.  The  second  night, 
being  obliged  to  go  to  bed  again  without  any  food,  more  than  a  draught  of  fresh 
water,  and  being  asleep,  I  dreamed,*  I  was  at  Barbados,^  and  tliat  the  market 

•  See  Jft.  £.  vol.  vni,  p.  3f7. 

♦  Drum: — Sec  page  172.  The  following  carious  litigation  originated  front  a  dream  :— 
Court  of  Chancery — Augusts.  181 1.  Nisbf.tt  v.  Swift.  This  was  a  case  of  Demurrer 
of  tome  cariosity.  The  facts,  as  stated  iu  the  argument,  for  the  Defendant,  were  these : 
—Some  time  since,  the  Plaintiff  applied  to  the  Defendant,  Henry  Edward  Swift,  a 
lottery-office  keeper,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  shares  of  two  particular  tickets, 
No*.  Ill  and  27,  previously  to  their  bein?  issued  from  the  hnnk  of  England.  The 
Plaintiff,  placing  a  very  mysterious  faith  in  a  dream  of  those  two  tickets,  paid  a  gra- 
tuity of  5*.  which  he  was  fold  by  Defendant  was  customary  in  cavs  where  a  person 
fiied  on  a  favourite  number.  These  5s.  went  to  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  who  marked  the 
numbers  chosen,  in  a  way  that  they  might  l>e  known  after  their  issue,  and  seeored  for 
the  persons  engaging  them.  In  fine,  the  Plaintiff  bespoke,  and  the  Defendant  agreed 
to  obtain  for  him  the  numbers  specified.  In  the  sequel,  however,  he  only  produced 
No.  Ill,  £  of  which  the  plaintiff  took ;  but  the  No.  *7,  one-half  of  which  he  had  con- 
traded  to  purchase,  never  came  into  his  possession.'  The  No.  Ill  happened  to  come 
oot  a  blank,  but  the  other,  27,  actually  came  out  a  prize  of  20,000/.  The  Plaintiff  then 
brought  bis  action  to  recover  the  10,000*.  to  which  the  half  ticket  27  was  entitled;  and 
by  a  bill  in  equity,  asked  for  discovery  of  certain  particular  facts,  without  the  know* 
ledge  of  which,  in  evidence,  his  action  could  not  be  supported.— These  facts  were 
sought  to  be  discovered  in  a  series  of  questions  put  by  Plaintiff  to  Defendant,  as  to 
whether,  in  such  cases,  marks  were  usually  put  on  tickets  while  deposited  in  the  Bank  ? 
whether  Defendant  promised  to  bespeak  and  procure  the  shares  of  the  particular 
tickets  for  Plant  iff?  whether  he  did  uot  advise  in  a  conversation  with  others,  that  he 
had  agreed  so  to  hespenk  and  procure  then?  whether  the  5f.  were  not  actually  paid 
for  the  purpose  of  having  this  mark  affiled?  whether,  in  part  fulfilment  of  their  con- 
tract, Defendant  did  not  procure  the  ticket  No.  Ill;  ore  To  the  answering  of  these 
question?  Defendant  demurred.and  the  Denwrrcr  was  over-roled  by  the  Lord-Chancellor. 

t  Basbados: — The  earliest  planters  of  this  island  were  sometimes  reproached  with 
the  guilt  of  forcing  or  decoying  into  slavery,  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 
The  history  of  Inili  aud  Yakico,  which  the  Speetmtor  has>rccorded  for  the  detestation 
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was  mightily  stocked*  with  provisions  ;  that  I  bought  some  for  my  mistress,  and 
went  and  dined  fery  heartily*  I  thought  my  stomach  was  as  full  after  this 
as  it  would  have  been  after  a  good  dinners  but  when  1  awaked  I  was  exceed* 
ingly  rank  in  my  spirits  to  find  myself  in  the  extremity  of  famine*  The  last 
glass  of  wine  we  had  I  drank,  and  put  sugar  in  it,  because  of  its  having  some  spirit 
to  supply,  nourishment;  but,  there  being  no  substance  in  the  stomach  for  the 
digesting  office  to  work  upon,  I  found  the  only  effect  of  the  wine  was,  to  raise 
disagreeable  fumes  from  the  stomach  into  the  head ;  and  I  lay,  as  they  told  me, 
stupid  and  senseless,  as  one  drunk,  for  schne  time.  The  third  day,  in  the 
morning,  after  a  night  of  strange,  confused,  end  inconsistent,  dreams,  and  rather 
dosing  than  sleeping.  I  awaked  ravenous  and  furious  with  hunger ;  end  1  ques- 
tion, had  not  my  understanding  returned  and  conquered  it,  whether,  if  I  had 
been  a  soother*  and  bad  had  a  little  child  with  me*  its  life  would  have  been  safe 
or  not*  This  lasted  about  three  hours ;  during  which  time  I  was  twice  raging 
mad  as  any  creature  in  Bedlam,  as  my  young  master  told  me,  and  as  be  can  now 
inform  you* 

"  In  one  of  these  fits  of  lunacy  or  distraction  I  fell  down,  and  struck  my 
face  agaiutt  the  corner  of  a  pallet  bed  in  which  my  mistress  lay,  and,  with  tlie 

of  mankind,  took  its  rise  here ;  but  this  species  of  slavery  has  been  long  since  abo- 
lished, and  a  monopoly  of  bondage  is  the  established  lot  of  the  sable  sons  and  daughters 
of  Afric.  Perhaps  such  of  the  readers  of  this  volume  as  have  sympathised  with  the 
unfortunate  YahicO,  may  be  consoled  to  hear  that  she  bore  her  misfortunes  with  more 
patience  or  fortitude  than  they  have  hitherto  fancied.  Tlie  story  was  first  related  by 
Lioow,  who  (after  praising  poor  YiRico'a  complexion,  which  he  says  was*' a  bright 
bay ;"  and  "  her  small  breasts  with  nipples  of  porphyria.")  observes  that  "she  chanVt 
afterwards  to  be  with  child  by  a  christian  servant,  and  being  very  great,  walked  down 
to  a  woode,  in  which  was  a  pond  of  water,  and  there  by  the  side  of  the  pond,  brought 
Iicrsell'e  a-bed ;  and  in  three  hours  came  home  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  a  lusty  boy, 
froJicke  and  lively •"  Burnt  Edwards  remarks  upon  this.  "The  crime  of  Ina lb 
the  merchant  admits  of  no  palliation ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  hear  ihe^Abte  Rath  At 
(improving  upon  Addison)  ascribe  to  it  an  intended  revolt  of  all  the  negros  in  Bar- 
bados, who  (as  he  asserts)  moved  by  indignation  at  Inklk's  monstrous  cruelty,  vowed 
with  one  accord  the  destruction  of  all  the  whites ;  but  their  plot  was  discovered  the 
night  before  it  was  to  have  been  carried  into  effect."  So  far  well*  said  Mr.  Edwasd's : 
hot  wtiat  will  be  the  reader's  indignation  when  be  comes  to  this  gratuitous  continu- 
ation by  our  west-indian  historian?  "The  Histoire  phUtnopkique  has  a  thousand 
beauties;  but  it  grieves  me  to  say  that,  in  point  of  historical  accuracy,  it  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with— Robinson-Crusoe."  ! 

Taw  fig  tree  whose  bearded  appearance  is  supposed  in  the  former  note  on  this  island 
( page  47)to  have  contributed  towards  the  name  "  Barbadas,*9  is  the  banyan-tree,  that 
sovereign  of  the  vegetable  creation,  whose  empire  extends  over  Asia  and  Afric,  as  well 
as  the  tropical  parti  of  America,  itself  a  forest  and  thus  described  by  our  sublime  poet 
with  great  exactness :  - 

"  The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned. 

But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 

Li  Malabar  and  Dekhan,  spreads  her  arms, 

Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 

The  bearded  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 

Above  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade, 

High  over-arclrM,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost:  It, 
R,  C.'s  journal  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  rainy  season  of  his  island.  A  tropical  year 
seems  properly  to  comprehend  but  two  seasons;  the  wet,  and  the  dry ;  Lot  the  former 
is  again  subdivided  into  two  distinct  periods:  the  vernal,  and  the  autumnal.  An  Euro- 
pean who  has  not  visited  these  climates,  can  form  no  adequate- conception  of  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  deluges  the  earth  at  these  seasons:  by  an.  exact  and  scientific 
account  which  was  kept  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  tlie  water  Which  fell  in  one  year 
at  Barbadas,  (and  that  in  no  wise  remarkable)  it  appeared  to  have  been  equal  to  67 
inches.  Nevertheless  the  climate  of  the  West-Indies  from  November  to  May,  is  to 
valetudinarians  and  persons  advanced  in  life,  that  of  Paradise. 
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bio*,  the  blood  guslied  out  of  my  nose ;  and  the  cabin  boy  bringing  me  ft  little 
basin,  1  cat  down  and  bled  into  it  a  great  deal ;  and  as  die  blood  came  from 
me,  I  came  to  myself*  and  the  violence  of  tlie  flame  or  fever  I  was  in  abated, 
and  so  did  the  ravenous  part  of  the  hunger.  Tlien  I  grew  worse,  and  reached  to 
sickness,  but  could  not,  for  I  had  nothing  in  my  stomach  to  bring  up.  After  I  had 
bled  some  time*  I  swooned,  and  the?  all  believed  I  was  dead ;  but  I  came  to  my- 
self soon  after,  and  then  had  a  most  dreadful  pain  in  my  stomach,  not  to  be 
described,  not  like  the  cholic,  but  a  gnawing,  eafcer  pain  for  food ;  and  towards 
the  night  it  went  off,  with  a  kind  of  earnest  wishing  or  lousing  for  food,  something 
like,  as  I  suppose,  the  longing  of  a  woman  with  child.  I  took  another  draught 
of  water,  with  sugar  in  it|  but  my  stomach  loathed  the  sugar,  and  brought  it 
all  up  again  :  then  I  took  a  draught  of  water  without  sugar,  and  that  stayed  with 
me ;  and  1  laid  me  dowu  upon  the  bed,  praying  most  heartily  that  it  would  please 
God  to  take  roe  away;  and  composing  my  mind  in  hopes  of  it,  I  slumbered 
awh;le,  and  then  waking,  (thought  myself  dying,  being  light  with  vapours  from 
an  empty  stomach :  I  then  recommended  my  soul  to  God,  and  earnestly  wished 
that  somebody  would  throw  me  into  the  sea. 

"  All  this  while  my  mistress  lay  by  me,  just,  as  I  thought,  expiring,  but  bora 
it  with  much  more  patience  than  I ;  and  gave  the  last  bit  of  bread  she  had  left 
unto  her  child,  my  young  master,  who  would  not  have  taken  it,  but  she  obliged 
faim  to  eat  it ;  and  I  believe  it  saved  his  life. 

u  Towards  the  morning  I  slept  again ;  and  when  I  awoke,  I  fell  into  a  violent 
passion  of  crying,  and  after  that  had  a  second  (it  of  violent  huuger :  I  gotap 
raveuous,  and  in  a  most  dreadful  condition  :  l«d  my  mistress  been  dead,  as 
much  as  I  loved  Iter,  I  am  certain  I  should  hare  eaten  a  piece  of  her  flesh  with 
at  much  relish,  and  as  unconcerned,  as  ever  J  did  eat  the  flesh  of  any  creature 
appointed  for  food ;  and  once  or  twice  I  was  going  to  bite  my  own  arm ;  at 
last  I  saw  the  basin  in  which  was  the  blood  I  bad  bled  at  the  nose  the  day  before; 
I  ran  to  it  and  swallowed  it  with  such  haste,  and  such  a  greedy  appetite,  at  if 
I  wondered  nobody  had  taken  it  before,  and  afraid  it  should  be  taken  from  me 
now.  After  it  was  down  though  the  thoughts  of  it  61led  mc  with  horror,  yet  it 
-clocked  the  fit  of  hunger,  und  I  took  another  draught  of  water,'  and  was  com- 
posed and  refreshed  for  some  hours  after.  This  was  the  fourth  day ;  and  thus 
1  held  it  till  towards  night ;  when,  within  the  compass  of  three  hours,  I  had  all 
the  several  circumstances  over  again,  one  after  another,  vis.  sick,  sleepy,  eagerly 
hungry,  pain  in  the  stomach,  then  ravenous  again,  tlien  sick,  then  crying,  then  ra- 
venous again,  and  tlien  sick,  then  lunatic,  thef)  crying,  then  ravenous  again,  and  to 
every'quartcr  of  au  hour ;  and  my  strength  wasted  eiccedingly :  at  oight  I  laid  me 
dowu,  having  no  comfort  but  in* the  hope  that  I  should  die  before  morning. 

u  All  this  ni^lit  I  had  no  sleep ;  but  the  hunger  was  now  turned  into  a 
disease  ;  and  I  had  a  terrible  cholic  and  griping,  by  wind,  instead  of  food,  having 
found  its  way  into  the  bowels;  and  in  this  condition  I  lay  till  morning,  when 
I  was  surprised  with  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  my  young  master,  who  called 
out  to  me  that  tm  mother  was  dead ;  I  lifted  myself  up  a  little,  for  I  had  not 
strength  to  rise,  but  found  she  was  not  dead,  although  she  was  able  to  give  very 
little  signs  of  life. 

"  I  then  had  such  convulsions  in  my  stomach,  fur  want  of  some  sustenance, 
that  I  cannot  describe  ;  with  such  frequent  throes  and  pangs  of  appetite,  that 
nothing  but  the  tortures  of  death  can  imitate  t  and  in  this  condition  I  was  when 
I  heard  the  seamen  above  cry  out "  A  sail !  a  sail ! "  aud  hollow  and  jump  about 
as  if  they  were  distracted. 

•• 1  was  not  able  to  get  off  from  the  bed,  and  my  mistress  much  less ;  and 
my  young  master  was  so  sick,  that  I  thought  he  had  been  expiring  ;  so  we  could 
not  open  the  cabin  door,  or  get  any  account  what  it  was  that  occasioned  such 
confusion  ;  'nor  had  we  any  conversation  with  the  ship's  company  for  two  days, 
they  having  told  us  that  they  had  not  a  mouthful  of  any  thing  to  eat  iu  the  ship  ; 
and  this  they  told  us  afterwards,  they  thought  we  had  bceu  dead.    It  was  tain 
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dreadful  condition  we  wtre  in  when  you  were  sent  to  save  our  lives  ;  end  how 
you  found  us,  Sir,  you  know  as  well  as  I,  and  better  too." 

This  was  her  own  relation,  and  is  such  a  distinct  account  of  starving  to  death, 
as,  I  confess,  I  never  met  with,  and  was  exceeding  entertaining  to  me.  I  am  tlie 
rather  apt  to  believe  it  to  be  a  true  account,  because  the  youth  gave  me  an 
account  of  a  good  part  of  it ;  although,  I  must  own,  not  so  distinct  and  so  feeling 
ns  the  maid ;  and  the  rather,  because  it  seems  his  mother  fed  him  at  the  prion 
of  her  own  life;  but  the  poor  maid,  although  her  constitution  being  stronger  than 
that  of  her  mistress,  who  was  in  years,  and  a  weakly  woman  too,  she  might 
struggle  harder  with  it ;  I  say,  the  poor  maid  might  be  supposed  to  feel  the 
extremity  something  sooner  than  her  mistress,  who  might  be  allowed  to  keep  the 
last  bit  something  longer  than  she  parted  with  any  to  relieve  the  maid.  No 
question,  as  the  case  is  here  related,  if  our  ship  or  some  other,  had  not  so  provi- 
dentially met  them,  a  few  days  more  would  have  ended  all  their  lives,  unless 
thoy  had  prevented  it  hy  eating  one  another  ;  and  that,  even  as  their  case  stood, 
would  have  served  them  but  a  little  while,  they  being  five  hundred  leagues  from 
any  land,  or  any  possibility  o(  relief,  other  thau  in  the  miraculous  manner  it  hap- 
pened ;  but  this  is  by  the  way  :  1  return  to  my  disposition  of  tilings  junong  the 
people. 

And,  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  here,  that,  for  many  reasons,  I  did  not  think 
fit  to  let  them  know  any  thing  of  the  sloop  1  had  framed,  and  which  I  thought 
of  setting  up  among  them ;  tor  I  found,  at  least  at  my  first  coming,  such  seeds  of 
divisioasamong  them,  that  I  saw  plainly,  had  I  set  up  the  sloop,  and  left  it  among 
them,  they  would,  upon  every  light  disgust,  have  separated,  and  gone  away  from 
one  anotlier,  or  perhaps  have  turned  pirates,  and  so  made  the  island  a  den  of 
thieves,  instead  of  a  plantation  of  sober  and  righteous  people,  as  I  intended  it : 
nor  did  I  leave  the  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon  that  1  had  on  board,  or  the  two 
quarter-deck  guns  that  my  nephew  took  extraordinary  for  the  same  reason :  I 
thought  it  was  enough  to  qualify  them  for  a  defensive  war  against  any  that 
should  invade  them,  but  not  to  set  them  up  for  an  offensive  war,  or  to  go  abroad 
to  attack  others ;  which,  in  the  end,  would  only  bring  ruin  and  destruction  upon 
them  :  I  reserved  the  sloop,  therefore,  and  the  guns,  for  their  service  another 
way,  as  J  shall  observe  in  its  place. 

Having  now  done  with  the  islaud,  I  left  them  all  in  good  circumstances  and 
in  a  flourishing  conditiou,  and  went  on  board  ray  ship  again  the  fiih  of  May, 
having  been  about  twenty -five  days  among  them  ;  and  as  they  were  all  resolved 
to  stay  upon  the  island,  until  I  came  to  remove  them  I  promised  to  send  them  far- 
ther relief  from  Brazil,  if  1  could  possibly  find  an  opportunity,  and  particularly, 
to  send  them  some  cattle,  such  as  slieep,  hogs,  and  cows ;  a*  to  the  two  cows 
and  calves  which  I  brought  from  England,  we  hud  been  obliged  by  the  length  of 
our  voyage,  to  kill  them  at  t»ca,  for  want  of  h;iy  to  feed  them. 

The  next  day,  giving  them  a  salute  of  five  guns  at  parting,  we  set  sail,  and 
arrived  at  ihe  bay  of  All-Saints,  in  the  Brazil,  in  about  twenty-two  days,  meeting 
nothing  remarkable  in  our  passage  but  this :  that  about  three  days  after  we  had 
sailed,  being  becalmed,  ami  the  current  setting  strong  to  the  £.  N.  E.  running 
ns  it  were  into  a  hay  or  gu)|»h  on  the  land  side,  we  were  driven  something  out 
of  our  course,  and  once  or  twice  our  men  cried  out,  "  Land  to  the  eastward; " 
but  whedier  it  was  the  continent  or  islands  we  could  not  tell  by  any  means. 
But  the  third  day,  towards  evening,  the  tea  smooth,  and  the  weather  calm, 
we  saw  the  sea,  as  it  Here,  covered  towards  the  laud  with  something  very  black  ; 
not  being  able  to  di>covt-r  what  it  was,  till  after  some  time,  our  chief  mate  going 
up  the  mam-shrouds  a  little  way,  and  looking  at  them  with  a  per*|>ective,  cried 
out,  it  was  an  army.     I  could  not  imagine  what  be  meant  by  an  army,  and 
thwarted  him  a  little  hastily.    M  Nay,  Sir,"  says  he,  "  don't  he  nngry,  for  'tis  fin 
army,  aod  a  rl*et  too ;  for  I  believe  there  are  a  thousand  canoes,  and  you  may 
see  theut  paddle  along,  for  they  are  coining  towards  us  apace." 
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I  was*  little  surprised  then,  indeed,  and  so  was  my  nephew  tlie  captain;  for 
he  had  heard  such  terrible  stories  of  them  in  the  island,  and  having  never  been 
in  those  seas  before,  he  could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  it,  but  said,  two  or 
three  times,  we  sliould  all  be  devoured.  I  must  confess,  considering  we  were 
becalmed,  and  the  current  set  strong  towards  the  shore,  I  liked  it  the  worse  1 
bWever,  I  bade  them  not  to  he  afraid,  but  bring  the  ship  to  an  anchor  as  soon 
as  we  came  so  near  as  to  know  that  we  roust  engage  (hem. 

The  weather  continued  calm,  and  they  came  on  apace  towards  us :  so  I  pare 
order  to  come  to  an  anchor,  and  furl  all  our  sails :  as  for  the  savages,  I  told  them 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  fire,  and  therefore  they  should  get  their  boats  out, 
ana  fasten  tliem,  one  close  by  the  head,  and  the  otlier  by  the  stern,  and  man 
them  both  well,  and  wait  the  issue  in  that  posture:  this*  1  did,  that  the  men  in 
the  boats  might  be  ready  with  skeets  and  buckets  to  pot  out  any  fire  these 
savages  would  endeavour  to  fix  to  the  outside  of  the  ship 

In  this  posture  we  lay  by  for  them,  and  in  a  little  while  they  came  up  with  us : 
but  never  was  such  a  horrid  sight  seen  by  christians :  though  my  mate  was  much 
mistaken  in  his  calculation  of  their  number,  yet  wlien  they  came  up  we  reckoned 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty-six;  some  of  them  had  sixteen  or  seventeen  men  in 
them ;  some  more;  and  the  least,  six  or  seven. 

When  they  came  nearer  to  us,  thev  scmed  to  he  struck  with  wonder  and 
astonishment,  as  at  a  sight  which  doubtless  they  had  never  seen  before;  nor  could 
they,  at  first,  as  we  afterwards  understood,  know  what  to  make  of  us ;  they 
earoo  boldly  np,  however,  very  near  to  us,  and  seemed  to  go  about  to  row  round 
us;  but  we  called  to  our  men  in  the  boats  not  to  let  them  come  too  near  them. 
This  very  order  brought  us  to  an  engagement  with  them,  without  our  designing 
it ;  for  five  or  six  of  the  larpe  ennocs  came  so  near  our  long-boat  that  our  men 
beckoned  with  their  hands  to  keep  them  hack,  which  they  understood  very  well, 
and  went  back ;  but  at  their  retreat  about  fifty  arrows  came  on  board  us  from 
those  boats,  and  one  of  our  men  in  the  long-boat  was  very  much  wounded. 
However,  1  called  to  them  not  to  fire  by  any  means;  but  we  handed  down  some 
deal- boards  into  the  boat,  and  the  carpenter  presently  set  up  a  kind  of  fence, 
like  waste  boards  to  cover  them  from  the  arrows  of  the  savages,  if  tbey  should 
shoot  again. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards  they  all  came  up  in  a  body  astern  of  us,  and  so 
near,  as  that  we  could  easily  discern  what  they  were,  though  we  could  not  tell 
their  design;  and  I  easily  found  they  were  some  of  my  old  friends,  the  same 
sort  of  savages  that  I  had  been  used  to  engage  with;  and  in  a  short  time  more 
they  rowed  a  little  farther  out  to  sen,  till  they  came  directly  broadside  with  us, and 
then  rowed  down  strait  upon  us,  till  they  came  so  near  that  they  could  hear  us  speak : 
upon  this  I  ordered  nil  my  men,  to  keep  close,  lest  they  should  shoot  any  more 
arrows,  and  made  all  our  guns  ready ;  hut  being  so  near  as  to  be  within  hearing, 
I  made  Friday  go  out  upon  the  deck,  and  call  out  aloud  to  them  in  his  language, 
to  know  what  they  meant;  which  accordingly  he  did.  Whether  they  upderstood 
him  or  not,  that  I  knew  not;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  called  to  them,  six  of  them, 
who  were  in  the  foremost  or  nighest  boat  to  us,  turned  their  canoes  from  us,  and 
stooping  down,  showed  us  their  naked  back*,  just  as  if,  in  English,  saving  your 

presence,  they  had  hid  us  kiss :  whether  this  was  a  defiance  or  challenge  we 

kiicw  not,  or  whether  it  was  done  in  mere  contempt,  or  as  a  signal  to  the  rest; 
hut  immediately  Friday  cried  out  they  were  going  to  shoot ;  and,  unhappily  for 
him,  poor  fellow,  they  let  fly  about  three-hundred  of  their  arrow,  and,  to  my 
inexpressible  grief,  killed  poor  Friday  ;  no  other  man  being  in  their  sight.  The 
poor  fellow  was  shot  with  no  less  than  three  arrows,  and  about  three  more  fell 
very  near  him ;  such  unlucky  marksmen  tl>ey  were ! 

1  was  so  enraged  at  the  loss  of  my  old  trusty  servant  and  companion,  that  I 
immediately  ordered  five  guns  to  be  loaded  wirh  small-shot,  four  with  great, 
and  gave  them  such  a  broadside  as  they  bad  never  beard  in  their  lives  before, 
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to  be  Sure,  They  were  not  above  half  a  cable-length  off  when  we  fired;  nnd  our 
gunners  took  their  aim  so  well,  that  three  or  four  of  their  canoes  were  overset, 
as  we  had  reason  to  believe,  by  one  shot  only. 

The  ill  manners  of  turning  their  bare  posteriors  to  us  gave  us  no  great  offense  s 
neither  did  I  know  for  certain  whether  that  which  would  pass  for  the  greatest 
contempt  among  us  might  be  understood  so  by  thern  or  not;  therefore  in  return, 
I  had  merely  resolved  to  hare  fired  four  or  five  guns  at  them  with  powder  only, 
which  I  knew  would  frighten  ihcm  sufficiently ;  but  when  they  shot  at  us  directly, 
with  all  the  fury  they  were  capable  of,  and  especially  as  they  had  killed  my  poor 
Friday,  whom  1  so  entirely  loved  and  valued,  and  wlm,  indeed,  so  well  deserved 
it,  I  thought  myself  not  only  justifiable  before  God  nnd  roan,  but  would  have  been 
very  glad  if  1  could  "have,  overset  every  canoe  there,  and  drowned  every  man 
of  them. 

I  can  neither  tell  how  many  wc  killed,*  or  how  many  we  wounded  at  this 
broadside,  but  tore  snch  a  fright  and  hurry  never  was  seen  among  such  a  multi- 
tude ;  there  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  their  canoes  split  and  overset  in  all, 
and  the  men  all  set  a-swimmim* :  the  rest,  frightened  nut  of  their  wits,  scoured 
away  as  fast  as  they  could,  taking  but  little  care  to  save  those  whose  boats  were 
split  or  spoiled  by  our  shot;  so  I  suppose  that  many  of  them  were  lost;  and 
our  men  took  up  one  poor  fellow  swimming  for  his  life,  above  an  hour  after  they 
were  all  gone, 

The  small  shot  frcra  our  cannon  must  needs  kill  nnd  wound  a  great  many ; 
but,  in  short,  we  never  knew  any  thing  how  it  went  with  them,  for  they  fled  so 
fast,  that  in  three  hours,  or  thereabouts,  we  could  not  see  above  three  or  four 
straggling  canoes,  nor  did  we  ever  see  the  rest  any  more ;  for  a  breeze  of 
wind  springing  up  the  same  evening,  we  weighed,  and  set  sail  for  Brazil. 

We  had  a  prisoner,  indeed,  but  the  creature  was  so  sullen  that  he  would 
neitlier  cat  or  speak,  and  we  all  fancied  he  would  starve  himself  to  death:  but 
I  took  a  way  to  cure  him;  for  I  made  them  take  him  and  turn  him  into  the  long- 
boat, and  make  him  believe  they  would  toss  him  into  the  sea  again,  and  so  leave 
him  where  they  found  him,  if  he  would  not  speak :  nor  would  that  do,  but  they 
really  did  throw  him  into  the  sea,  and  came  away  from  him ;  and  then  he  follow- 
ed them,  for  lie  swam  like  a  cork,  nnd  called  to  them,  in  his  tongue,  though 
they  knew  not  one  word  of  what  he  said :  liowever,  at  last  they  took  him  in 
again,  and  then  he  began  to  be  more  tractable;  nor  did  I  ever  design  they  should 
drown  him. 

We  were  now  under  sail  again ;  but  T  was  the  most  disconsolate  creature 
alive  for  want  of  my  man  Friday ;  and  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
gone  back  to  the  island  to  have  taken  one  of  the  rest  from  thence  for  my  occa- 
sion; hut  it  could  not  be ;  so  we  went  on.  We  had  one  prisoner,  as  I  have  said, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  we  could  make  him  understand  any  thing;  hut.  in 
time,  our  men  taught  him  some  English,  and  he  began  to  be  a  little  tractable. 
Afterwards,  we  inquired  what  country  he  came  from,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  what  he  said .;  for  his  speech  was  so  odd,  all  gutturals,  and  he  spoke  in  the 
throat  in  such  a  hollow,  odd  manner,  that  we  could  never  form  a  word  after 
him;  and  we  were  all  of  opinion  that  they  might  speak  that  language  as  well  if 
tliey  were  gaeged  as  otherwise :  nor  could  we  perceive  that  they  had  any  occa- 
sion either  for  teeth,  tongue,  lips,  or  palate,  but  formed  their  words,  just  as  a 
hunting-horn  forms  a  tunc,  with  an  open  throat.  He  told  us,  however,  some 
time  after,  when  we  had  taught  him  to  speak  a  little  English,  that  they  were 
going  with  their  kings  to  fight  a  great  battle.  When  he  said  kings,  we" asked 
him  how  many  kin^s  ?  He  said  they  were  five  nation  (we  could  not  make  him 
understand  the  plural  «),  and  that  they  all  joined  to«go  against  two  nation.  We 
asked  him  uint  made  them  come  up  to  us?  He  said,  "To  make*  te  great  won- 
der look."  Here  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  all  those  natives,  as  also  those  of 
Africa,  when  tiny  learn  English,  always  add  two<%  at  the  end  of  the  words  where 
we  use  one;  and  they  place  the  accent  upon  them,  as  inakel,  tak£6,  and  the 
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like;  and  we  could  not  break  them  of  it;  nay,  I  could  hardly  make  Friday  leave 
it  off,  though  at  last  he  did* 
And  now  I  name  *  the  poor  fellow  once  more,  I  must  take  my  last  leave  of  him : 

*  Name.— The  ori tin  or  erymology  of  the  proper  names  of  men  is  a  subject  that 
has  engaged  the  attention  and  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  in  all  ages  of 
critical  inquiry.     And  ahhoiigh  it  has  given  scope  to  much  fanciful  and  often  ludicrous 
conjecture,  the  principle  on  which  it  rests  will  scarcely  admit  of  any  doobt.     In  a 
rude  or  savage  state  of  society  individual*  must  first  have  been  distinguished  by  refer- 
ence to  peculiar  personal  qualities  a%  strong,  tall,  swift,  dark,  fair,  &c.  which  distinc- 
tions were  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  others  more  appropriate  in  their  offspring:.    In  this 
early  staze  of  civil  communion  it  is  plain  thai  n  name  being  the  result  of  the  quality 
to  which  it  referred  was  always  truly  denoted  in  its  object.    But  as  families  increased 
and  population  multiplied,  it  became  inconvenient  to  wait  for  the  adult  disclosure  of 
these  primitive  charactersor  mnr  k«,  and  names  began  to  be  bestowed  in  prospective  relation 
to  their  significancy  cither  immediately  at  the  birth,  in  infanry,  or  in  very  early  youth, 
according  to  the  wishes,  the  hopes,  or  the  fancies  of  the  parents  or  nomenclalors.     By 
this  new  process  it  must  often  happen  that  the  designation  was  in  the  result  unapt, 
since  simple  nomination  couU  have  no  influence  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  nature* 
and  the  son  of  a  strong,  wise,  or  agile  father,  might  prove  weak,  foolish,  or  inactive. 
But  although  Iheir  application  to  qualities  in  men,  either  exterior  or  intellectual,  was 
doubtless  the  origin  of  proper  name-,  that  first  mode  must  have  been  resorted  to 
asain,  in  striking  instances,  lung  after  the  world  had  advanced  in  knowledge,  and 
adopted  the  succeeding  expedient.    How  else  can  we  account  for  the  name  of  the  il- 
lustrious Greek  poet  Homer  (lively),  of  the  great  Trojan  chief  Hector  (defender),  of 
the  Turkish  prophet  Mohammed  (glorified),  Abdull*  (God's servant),  or  for  the  primitive 
application  of  Phcdrut,  Eudaxus,  of  Alhimus,  Luciliut,  Hmtoriu*,  tec.    or  of  our  Sa&on 
Alwin  (all-victory),  Albert  (all-  bright),  Alfred  (nil  peace),  &c.  ?    But  the  early  adoption 
or  creation  of  honorable  titles,  though  suggested  oiteu  by  vanity  and  superstition, 
was  not  always  destitute  of  a  more  rational  motive.     Tt  was  thought  that  the  ideas 
inseparable  from  a  name  which  had  been  consecrated  to  renown  and  honor  would 
naturally  stimulate  the  new  possessor  by  hopeful  emulation  to  justify  his  title,  and  to 
become  "  sui  nominit  imperator."    Hereditary  family  names,  however,  appear  to  be 
not  of  higher  antiquity  in  the  anticnt  world  than  the  roman  commonwealth,  and  to 
have  been  produced  there  by  the  Sabine  union,  under  the  term  Cognontini,  as  distin- 
guished from  Prtmomina.    They  were  not  brought  into  England  mini  about  the  time  of 
the  norman  conquest,  nor  much  earlier  into  France ;  neither  did  they  come  in  at  once, 
but  through  the  intervention  of  christian  or  local  names,  as  from  John,  Richard,  Robert, 
Willium,  Jnmes,  &c. ;  John-son,  Richard-son,  WilliamVson,  &c. ;  and  of  places,  as 
Thomas  u-Dutton,  Adam-a-Kir by,  i.e.  Thomas  at  or  belonging  to  Dutton,  Adam  at  or 
belonging  to  Kirhy.    The  first  authentic  records  of  surnames  in  England  is  to  be  fouod 
in  Domesday  book,  and  there  with  reference  either  to  place,  ancestor,  or  office,  as 
GulielimuM,  Mown,  Ramtlphu*,  Faint  (afterwards  Fitz,)  Atcnlphi,  Kudo,  Dnpijer.    And 
the  notion  that  Piantagenet  was  an  ancient  surname  prior  to  its  adoption  by  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  is  erroneous.     That  name,  like  Came  alia,  Black-Prince,  Uufut% 
(smg-thankt,  and  many  other  such  nick-name*,  related  to  an  ndventitioos  circumstance. 
GtorFRFY,  the  first  Earl  of  Aujou,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Henbv  I.  and 
whose  progeny  succeeded  10  the  English  throne,  was  called   Grwgonci  (grey-cloak), 
one  of  his  grandchildren  Rechin  (for  his  ntortion),  and  another  Plant  a^tnet  (because 
he  used   to  wear  a  broom-stalk  in  his  bonnet).     But  these  nick-names  were  never 
taken  up  by  those  princes,  or  adopted  ns  family  names  any  more  than  Hrx  by  IPs  ap- 
pendage of  Fits  Empress,  or  his  son  Richard's  Caur-dc-lion,  or  John's  Smt-terrf, 
became  their  family  names.     A  similar  error  has  prevailed  with  respect  to  tbe  royal 
name  of  Tudor,  which  is  no  more  than  a  corruption  ot  Iheodor  the  christian  name  of 
Henry  the  Vllth's  grandfather,  whose  father   was  called  Mtredith  ap  Theodor,  ap 
Grant,  ap  Theodor;  i.e.  Meredith  the  son  of  Tlieodore,  the  «on  of  Gionu,  the  son  of 
Theodore,  all  being  only  an  iteration  of  christian  names  without  any  surname.     Atter 
rhe  establishment  of  the  Norman  Micce*? ion,  lamily  names  (deduced  however  from  the 
source*  already  mentioned)  betran  to  be  fixed  and  hereditary  in  England.     But  the 
moil  abundant  supply  of  ensli»h  surnames  1ms  been   furnished   by  the   progress  of 
arts  and  industry  throughout  the  country,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  trndt-s,  pToles«io"s, 
and  occupation?  of  the  people,  Smith,  Mason,  Car  petit  tr,  Tailor,  butcher,  IWker, 
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Poor  Friday  !  We  buried  him  with  all  tlie  decency  and  folemnhV  (Mssible,  by 
putting  him  into  a  coffin,  and  throwing  him  into  the  sea;  and  I  canted  them  10 
tire  eleven  guns  for  him :  so  ended  the  life  of  the  most  grateful,  faithful, 
honest,  affectionate  servant,  that  ever  man  had. 

We  went  now  away  with  a  fair  wind  for  Brazil ;  and  in  about  twelve  days  time 
we  made  land,  in  the  latitude  of  five  degrees  south  of  the  line,  being  the  north 
easternmost  land  of  all  that  part  of  America.  Wc  kept  on  S.  by  E.  in  sight  of 
the  shore  four  days,  when  we  mitde  Cnpc  .St.  Augurtino,  and  in  three  days  came 
to  an  anchor  off  the  bay  of  All-Sain  is,  the  old  place  of  my  deliverance,  from 
whence  came  both  my  good  and  evil  fate. 

Never  ship  came  to  this  port  that  had  less  business  than  I  had,  and  yet  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  we  were  admitted  to  hold  the  least  correspondence  on 
shore:  not  my  partner  himself,  who  was  alive,  and  made  a  great  figure 
among  dmm,  not  my  two  merchant-trustees,  not  the  fame  of  my  wonderful 
preservation  in  the  island,  could  obtain  me  that  favour;  but  my  partner  remem- 
bering that  I  bad  given  five-hundred  moidors  to  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Augustine,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  to  the  poor,  went  to  the 
monastery,  and  obliged  the  prior  thnt  then  was  to  go  ^  to  the  governor, 
and  get  leave  for  me  personally,  with  the  captain  and  one  more,  besides  eight 
seamen,  to  come  on  shore,  and  no  more ;  and  this  npon  condition  absolutely 
capitulated  for,  that  we  should  not  offer  to  land  any  goods  out  of  the  ship,  or  to 
carry  any  person  away  without  license.  They  were  so  strict  with  us  as  to  land- 
ing any  goods,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  I  got  on  shore  three  bales 
of  enejish  goods,  such  as  fine  broad-cloths,  stuns,  ana  some  linen,  which  1  had 
brought  for  a  present  to  my  partner. 

He  was  a  generous,  open-hearted  mnn ;  though,  like  me,  lie  came  from  little 
at  first :  and  tfiough  he  Ictiew  not  that  I  had  the  least  design  of  giving  him  any 
tiling,  he  sent  me  on  board  a  present  of  fresh  provisions,  wine  and  sweetmeats, 
worth  above  thirty  moidors,  including  some  tobacco,  and  three  or  four  fine 
medals  of  gold  >  but  I  was  even  with  Tiiin  in  my  present,  which,  as  1  have  said, 
constated  of  fine  broad-cloth,  english  stuffs,  lace,  and  fmeJiollanda ;  also  I  deli- 
vered him  about  the  value  of  100/.  sterling,  in  the  same  goods,  for  other  uses ; 
and  I  obliged  him  to  set  up  the  sloop,  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from 
England,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  use  of  my  colony,  in  order  to  send  the  refresh- 
ments 1  intended  to  my  plantation. 

Painter,  Plumber.  Birber,  Hunter,  Steward,  Butler,  Page,  Cook,  Gardner,  Monk, 
Bishop,  Abbot,  Priest,  Proctor,  Clerk,  ice.  Various  others  in  a  more  arbitrary  and 
capricious  manner,  hare  been  advanced  a*  Hope,  Fortune,  Victor,  Noble,  Strong, 
Able,  Arm-strong,  &c.  Some  are  of  puritanical  origin,  as  Grace,  Faith,  Pure,  Godly, 
&c.  All  this  ii  obvious,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  Tales  denoting  honor 
or  utility  will  cheerfully  be  retained  and  transmitted  to  posterity ;  but  bow  shall  we 
account  for  the  consent  with  which  some  men  appear  to  have  subscribed  to  their  own 
disgrace,  and  to  have  entailed  it  upon  iheir  c'tHdren?  A  bad  or  contemptuous  name 
may  be  incurred  by  delinquency  or  folly,  or  be  imputed  by  malevolence  or  levity  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  no  efforts  to  disclaim  or  remove  it  from  the  unhappy  object 
will  be  effectual,  and  he  shall  often  carry  the  stigma,  whether  merited  or  not,  into  his 
grave.  But  this  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  name  or  character  of  his  des- 
cendants. A  man  may  be  a  knave,  a  robber,  an  iucendiary.  But  if  any  such  accu- 
sation were  urged  against  his  blameless  son,  the  calumniator  would  be  legally  punish- 
able. How  then  does  it  happen  that  names  like  Coward,  Bastard,  Cheater,  Sponge,. 
Growler,  Rickets,  Stammers,  and  countless  others,  denoting  an  origin  cither  odious  or 
ridiculous,  have  been  qnictly  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  those  to  whom  they 
fee  lung,  a*  fcruily  names' 


Accordingly,  be  pit  hand*,  and  finished  the  sloop 
wai  already  framed  j  and  I  gave  the  muster  n(  tier  such  instructions 
could  not  miss  ilie  place ;  t 

afterwards.     I  got  him  too 
of  our  sen  men,  who   liad  1 


few  days,  for  aha 
that  lie 
did  he  miss  it,  at  I  had  mi  account  from  my  partner 
loaded  with  llie  •mall  rnrgo  I  *ent  than;  and  one 
en  on  shore  nilh  me  there,  offered  to  go  with  the 
eitie  mere,  upon  mj  letter  to  die  pivernnr  Spaniard  to  allot  him  a 
,  inntity  of  land  for  a  plantation,  and  giving;  him  some  clothes  and 
tools  for  his  plan dnj;  work,  which  he  said  he  understood,  hairing  been  an  old 
planter  at  Maryland,*  and  a  bucenncert  into  the  bargain.     I  encouraged  the 

*  Mjih-livbi — One  of  the  southern  United-stales  of  Aoieric*,  situated  between 
75"  and  80°  loneitude  W.  38°  and  40°  latitude  N.  in  lingtli  about  1S4  miles  ;  in  breadth 
about  U0,  containing  an  ari-a  of  about  X-tOOO  square  rail™.  It  it  branded  on  the  N. 
by  Prnsylrauia ;  on  the  Ji.  hv  the  Dclawarr,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  S.  bj 
Virginia ;  on  the  W.  b.  the  Apalachian  mountains.  This  country  is  indented  bv  ■ 
great  number  of  navigable  rivers  ;  of  which  I  lie  chief  are  (he  Cbesaprak,  the  Paloruac, 
and  the  raluxeoL,  It's  capital  city  ii  Anna-puln ;  to  which  na.ue  it  was  changed  from 
tint  of  "  Sniern"  in  1694.  In  population  amounted  in  1801,  to  S4-J692  persons, 
including  107707  ilaies.  Mary-laud  was  peopled  tij  m  nun -catholic  enigrauii  from 
England  inwards  the  close  of  the  nipn  nf  K.  Cniun  1.  when  religious  animosVJ 
waa  carried  to  a  shameful  excess.  In  163;,  Lord  B.Lxmoai  .me  at  the  mot 
eminent  nf  that  i«et.  obtained  agrant-nf  that  country  which  formerly  bad  bi-en  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  Virginia,  but  waa  now  called  Mare-land,  in  honour  uf  Queen 
Hamiimi.Mani*,  consort  of  CniatSI.  and  daughter  of  King  liaiav  IV.  of 
France  Tbii  country  rnjojs  in  a  great  measure  those  conveniences  for  navigation 
winch  characterise  Virginia ;  of  which  it  has  been  abierrrrl,  and  without  naggi-mion, 
that  everj  planter  has  a  river  at  his  door.  Cape  Charles  (the  S.  point  ol  Marvlard, 
and  X.  headland  of  the  entrance  into  the  Chcsapeak)  it  in  latitude  37**11'  N. 
longitude  7.V  W  W. 

t  Brcinrri : — or  Bnranicr,  is  not  to  be.  (tared  unto  any  derivation  that  con  eiplnin 
it  to  a  certainty.     It  it  oue  ot  those  cant  words,  the  meaning  of  which  is  eiti.rr  local. 
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fellow,  by  granting  all  he  desired ;  tmd,  according  to  condition,  I  gave  him  the 
savage  whom  we  had  takon  prisoner  of  war  to  be  hii  slnve,  and  inttructed  the 
governor  Spaniard  to  give  him  his  share  of  every  thing  he  wanted  with  the  rest. 
When  we  came  to  fit  this  man  out,  my  old  partner  told  me  there  was  a 
certain  very  honest  fellow,  a  Brazil  planter  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  displeasure  of  the  church.  "  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is  with  him,"9 
says  he,  "  nut  on  my  conscience  I  think  he  is  a  heretic  in  his  heart,  and  lie  has 
been  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  fear  of  the  Inquisition;*  that  he  would -be 

accidental*  or  arbitrary.  Originally  it  bad  an  illusion  to  the  persons  who  dried  and 
smoked  flesh  and  ash,  after  the  manner  of  the  Carai'bcs,  by  a  process  called  bookan. 
It  was  in  this  sense  first  applied  to  the  earliest  French  settlers  in  HaYti,  who  had  no 
other  employment  or  recreation  than  that  of  banting  bulls  and  boars,  in  order  to  store 
their  flesh  or  sell  their  hides.  When  or  why  this  name  was  applied  to  the  famous 
piratical  adventurers  of  the  17th  century  is  uncertain.  The  Bucanien  of  Haiti  ap- 
pear to  have  been  driven  to  that  course  of  life  by  the  Spaniards.  After  this  latter 
people  had  got  footing  in  some  of  the  islands,  and  on  part  of  the  continent  of 
America,  they  determined  to  keep  the  whole  exclusively  by  force  of  arras.  The 
French  whom  they  had  expelled  from  Saint  Christopher's  and  some  adventurers  of  the 
engliah  nation,  whom  they  had  also  driven  away,  took  possession  of  the  northern  un- 
inhabited parts  of  the  island  (Haiti)  to  which  the  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards  has 
affixed  the  name  of  Hespaniola  (q.  d.  Little-Spain) ;  and  which  their  piety  has  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Domingo.  To  these  colonists  was  first  given  the  name  descriptive  of 
their  principal  occupation,  already  alluded  to.  But  they  had  another  title  afterwards, 
when  some  of  these  hunters  made  themselves  masters  of  Tortcga,  and  turned  pirates : 
they  were  then  also  called  free-bootcxs,  from  their  making  free  booty,  or  prey,  of 
whatever  fell  in  their  way.  Thus  originated  a  confederacy  which  was  once  formidable 
to  the  greatest  powers  in  Europe,  and  preserved  itself  distinct  from  all  the  more 
rrgular  classes  of  mankind,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  by  which  other 
nations  were  governed.  In  their  history  we  find  a  perpetual  mixture  of  justice  and 
cruelty,  of  fair  retaliation  and  ferocious  revenge,  of  rebellion  and  subordination,  of 
wise  discipline  and  brutal  passions,  such  as  no  other  association  ever  exhibited ;  and 
which  kept  them  united  as  a  body,  '(ill  the  !oks  of  their  best  and  bravest  leaders  which 
could  not  be  supplied,  obliged  them  to  return  to  the  more  peaceable  arts  of  life,  and 
again  to  mix  with  civilized  society. 

Inquisition  : — See  pace  198.  Vot.t  trip,  sent  a  :r.?ssa20  by  a  gentleman  who  visited 
thataroiable  and  mild  mm.  Pope  Clement  XLY.  (Ganoanllli)  that  he  &h»ul<I  esteem 
it  a  great  favour  if  he  would  send  him  the  oyj.*.  and  ears  of  his  Inqui«itor.General.n  Said 
the  good  old  man,"  I  would  have  readily  obliged  him, 'nit  the  Iwjnuilor-  Genera!  of  Rome 
has  had  neither  eyes  nor  cais  since  Gasman  i.lli  has  been  Pope."  The  Academics  of 
Lou  vain  complained  to  Margaret,  the  Lmperor's  sister,  and  aunt  to  Ciiahii.s  V. 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Nrfhi.-i  lands,  lhat  Luther,  by  his  writing*,  was 
subverting  Christianity:  •'  Who  is  this  LuTiir.n?"  said  the  Governess :  ihey  replied, 
••  he  is  an  illiterate  monk."  '•  Is  he  m>  ?'*  said  she;  "then  von  who  arc  very  learned 
and  very  nnmerous  write  against  him  ;  for  surely  the  world  will  pay  more  regard  to  m::uy 
scholars  than  to  ore  blockhead."— Thus  with  the  Catholics  of  these  kingdoms;  >o  many 
laws,  so  many  wi>e  men,  so  many  prejudices,  so  much  power,  and  such  strong  inclination 
to  use  it;  what  is  to  occasion  such  !  err; Me  alarm  in  the  19th,  more  than  in  the  16th  Cen- 
tura, for  the  safety  of  Christianity  ? — When,  however,  the  severities  and  persecutions  of 
the  Inquisition,  as  well  as  when  murders  and  seditions,  nnd  plots,  are  adduced  against  Ro- 
man Catholics,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  this  one  plain  answer  : — They  are  acts  which  form 
no  part  of  the  rocian-cuthclic  religion  :  the  records  of  them  may  serve  to  amuse  tho«e 
persons  who  have  no  hcttcr  arguments  in  support  of  that  intolerant  system,  which  has 
been  so  long  exercised  against  the  Romanists  of  this  country  and  of  Ireland  :— the  cha- 
racter, tiie  liberties,  and  the  faith  of  our  present  Catholics,  such  arguments  do  not, 
ought  net  to  nflcct.  Whilst  we  should  b«  very  reluctant  to  impute  evil  design  to  wiy 
one,  we  may,  with  confidence  a**ert  that  thos*  arc  our  worst  and  weakest  pnssions 
which  impi  I  us  to  i>vrpi«tr.aie  division.'!  and  excite  hatred  in  the  state.— Bene vulrnce 
will  wish  ull  our  follow  siilyttvi*  united  and  happy  — Wisdo  n  will  insidiously  contrive 
the  means  for  it — IV-vcr,  ur.drr  th^ir  direction,  will  employ  a'l  its  anthoritirs  !«nd 
anergics  to  acco;n:,!.vi  ii — anJ  truth  would  rejoice  in  the  re  mo*  J  ol  the  barr  m  hIuja 
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very  g|ad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  make  his  escape,  with  hit  wife  and  two 
daughters;  and  if  I  would  let  them  go  to  ray  island,  and  allot  them  a  plantation, 
he  would  we  them  a  small  stock  to  begiu  with ;  for  the  officers  of  the  Inqvisitioei 
had  seised  all  his  effects  and  estate,  and  he  had  nothing  left  hut  a  little  houta* 
hold  stuff,  and  two  slaves :  and,**  adds  lie,  "  though  I  hate  his  principles,  ye* 
I  would  not  have  him  fall  into  their  hands,  for  he  will  be  assuredly  burned 
alive  if  be  does." 

I  granted  this  presently,  and  joined  ray  Englishman  with  tliem ;  and  we  cow* 
eealed  the  man,  and  his  wife  and  daughters,  on  board  our  ship,  till  the  aloof) 
put  out  to  go  to  sea;  and  then  having  shipped  all  their  goods  some  time  belbjw, 
we  put  them  on  board  the  sloop  after  she  was  got  out  of  the  bay. 

Our  seaman  was  mightily  pleased  with  this  new  partner;  and  tlieir  stocks, 
indeed,  were  much  alike  rich  in  tools,  in  preparations,  and  a  farm ;  but  nothing 
to  begin  with,  except  as  above:  however,  they  carried  over  with  them,  which 
was  worth  all  the  rest,  some  materials  for  planting  sugar-canes,  with  some  plana 
of  canes,  which  be,  I  mean  the  Portugal  man,  understood  very  welL 

Among  the  rest  of  the  supplies  sent  my  tenants  in  the  island,  I  sent  them  by 
the  sloop  three-milch  cows  and  fit e  calves,  about  twenty- two  hogs  among  them, 
three  sows  big  with  pig,  two  mares,  and  a  stallion.  For  my  Spaniards, 
according  to  my  promise,  I  engaged  three  Portugal  women  to  go,  and  recant* 
mended  to  them  to  marry,  and  to  use  them  kindly.  I  could  have  procured  more 
women,  but  I  remembered  that  the  poor  prosecuted  nmn  had  two  daughters, 
and  that  there  were  but  five  of  tlie  Spaniards  whu  wanted ;  the  rest  liad  wives 
of  their  owa,  though  in  another  country.  All  this  cargo  arrived  safe,  and, 
as  you  may  easily  suppose,  were  very  welcome  to  my  old  inhabitants,  who  were 
now,  with  this  addition,  between  sixty  and  seventy  people,  besides  little  children, 
of  which  there  were  a  great  many.  I  found  letters  at  London  from  them  all, 
by  way  of  Lisbon,  when  1  cuue  back  to  England ;  of  which  I  shall  take  some 
notice  nereafter.    . 

I  have  now  done  with  the  island,  and  all  manner  of  di*cour*e  about  it ;  and 
whoever  reads  the  rest  of  my  memorandums  would  do  well  to  turn  his  thoughts 
entirely  from  it,  and  henceforth  expect  to  read  of  the  /ollies  of  an  old  man,  not 
warned  by  his  own  harms,  much  less  by  those  of  other  men ;  not  cooled  by 
almost  forty  years  miseries  and  disappointments ;  not  satisfied  with  prosperity 
beyond  expectation,  nor  made  cautious  by  afflictions  and  distress  beyond  imita- 
tion ;  to  beware  of  the  like. 

1  had  no  more  business  to  go  to  the  East-Indies  than  a  man  at  full  liberty  hat 
to  go  to  the  .turnkey  at  Newgate,  and  desire  hiui  to  lock  him  up  among  the  prison* 
ers  there.  Had  1  taken  a  small  vessel  from  England,  and  went  directly  to  the 
island  ;  had  I  loaded  her,  as  I  did  the  other  vessel,  with  all  the  necessaries  fur  the 
plantation, and  lor  my  people ;  hud  1  taken  a  patent  from  the  government  hereto 
have  secured  mv  property,  iu  subjection  only  to  that  of  England ;  had  I  carried 
over  cannon  and  ammunition,  servants,  and  people  to  plant,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  place,  fortified  and  strengthened  it  in  the  name  of  England,  and  increa- 
sed it  with  people  as  I  might  easily  have  done  s  had  I  then  settled  myself  there, 
and  sent  the  ship  back  loaden  with  good  rice,  as  I  might  also  have  done  in  six 
months  time,  and  ordered  my  friends  to  have  fitted  her  out  again  for  our  sdpply ; 
had  I  done  this,  and  stayed  there  myself,  I  had  at  least  acted  like  a  man  of 
common  sense:  but  I  was  possessed  with  a  wandering  spirit,  and  scorned  all 
advantages  ;  I  pleased  myself  with  being  the  patron  of  the  people  I  placed  there, 
and  doing  for  tltero  in  a  kind  of  haughty,  majestic  way,  like  an  old  patriarchal 
monarch,  providing  for  them  as  if  1  had  been  father  of  the  whole  family  as 
well  as  of  the  plantation  :  but  I  never  so  much  as  pretended  to  plant  in  the  name 


bigotry  raises  at  the  door  of  her  temple — and  in  the  crowds  of  votaries  which  liberality 
and  gentleness  would  constrain  to  worship  nt  her  sbr:nc.  The  cross  has  in  its  lime, 
been  the  banner  und it  which  madmen  assembled  to  glut  the  earth  *ith  blood.  Lei 
us  not  d>frp.ur  thai  truth  will  one  day  force  its  way,  even  to  thrones. 
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of  any  gorernmetit  or  nation,  or  to  acknowledge  any  prince,  or  to  call  my  people 
■objects  to  any  one  nation  more  than  another;  nay,  1  never  so  much  as  gave 
the  place  a  name,  but  left  it,  as  I  found  it,  belonging  to  nobody,  and  the  people 
voder  no  discipline  or  government  but  my  own;  who,  though  I  had  influence 
over  them  as  a  father  and  benefactor,  had  no  authority  or  power  to  act  or 
command  one  way  or  other,  farther  than  voluntary  consent  moved  them  to 
comply :  yet  even  this,  had  I  stayed  there,  would  have  done  well  enough ;  but 
as  I  rambled  from  them,  and  came  there  no  more,  the  last  letters  I  had  from  any 
of  them  was  by  means  of  my  partner,  who  afterward*  sent  another  sloop  to  the 
place,  and  who  wrote  roe  word,  although  I  had  not  the  letter  till  several  years 
after  it  was  written,  that  they  went  on  but  poorly.  1  was  gone  a  wild-goose 
chase,  indeed !  and  they  that  will  have  any  more  of  me  must  be  content  to 
follow  me  into  a  new  variety  of  follies,  hardships,  and  wild  adventures,  wherein 
the  justice  of  Providence  may  be  duly  observed ;  and  we  may  see  how  easily 
Heaven  can  gorge  us  with  our  own  desires,  make  the  strongest  of  our  wishes 
be  our  affliction,  and  punish  us  most  severely  with  those  very  things  which  we 
think  it  would  be  our  utmost  happiness  to  be  allowed  in.  Whether  I  had  busi- 
ness or  no  business,  away  I  went :  it  is  no  time  to  enlarge  upon  the  reason  or 
absurdity  of  my  own  conduct,  but  to  come  to  the  history ;  I  was  embarked  for 
the  voyage,  and  the  voyage  I  went. 

I  shall  only  add  a  word  or  two  concerning  my  honest  popish  clergyman ;  for 
let  their-  opinion  of  us,  and  all  other  heretics  in  general,  as  they  call  us,  he  as 
uncharitable  as  it  may,  1  verily  believe  this  man  was  very  sincere,  and  wished 
the  good  of  all  men  :  yet  I  believe  he  was  upon  the  reserve  in  mnny  of  his  ex- 
pressions, to  prevent  giving  me  offense ;  for  I  scarce  heard  him  once  call  on  the 
blessed  Virgin,  or  mention  St.  Iago*  or  his  guardian  angel  ,t  although  so  cornr 

•  Ia6o  : — (pronounced  as  if  written  in  English  yah-go)  the  Spanish  version  of  the 
proper  name  James,  (Iix«C«r,  t.  e.  a  supplanter,  or  raaintainer.)  Two  personages  are 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  bearing  this  name:  vis.  1:  James  the  greater 
was  son  ofZtBSDFE  and  Salome  ;  aud  was  brother  to  John  the  evangelist.  3. :  James 
the  less  was  son  of  Cleophas  and  of  Maey,  si»tcr  to  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus; 
he  wrote  the  epistle  of  his  name  in  the  New  Testament,  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
was  martyred.  (Oliveb:  Script.  Lexie.)  The  former  is  the  saint  mentioned  in  the 
text.  His  anniversary  festival  is  marked  on  the  25th  July,  both  iu  the  Tomish  and  in 
the  english  calendars.  His  historical  legend  relates  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Jerusalem 
by  order  of  Herod-Aorippa,  about  the  feast  of  Easter,  A.C.4Q.  His  relics  are 
Stated  to  have  been  translated  to  the  city  of  Compostella,  in  the  province  of  Gullicia, 
in  Spain ;  where  they  are  still  bolden  in  great  veneration :  numerous  devotees  resorting 
thither  in  pilgrimage  on  this  account,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  bat  from 
various  other  couutries  of  Christendom,  to  fulfil  their  vows  of  piety. 

f  Angel  : — The  quality  of  this  divine  messenger  is  so  variously  applied  in  our  trans* 
lotion  of  the  scripture  as  to  be  somewhat  perplexing.  The  difficulty  seems  in  some 
measure  to  hang  upon  the  synonymy  of  the  words,  god,  angel,  and  man.  Jesus  him- 
self is  sometimes  called  by  the  evangelists  the  "  sou  of  man,"  and  sometimes  the  M  son  o£ 
god."  Princes,  judges,  and  other  grandees  are  called  gods  in  certain  passages  of 
scripture.  The  serpent  promises  Eve  that  in  the  day  she  and  her  husband  eat  of"  the 
tree  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,"  they  should  "  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil.**  (Genesis  :  Hi,  5.)  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (ii,  £,)  says,  the 
word  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast :"  Again,  the  same  apostle  ia  the  same  epistle 
describes  Jesus,  as  ••  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death.* 
He  even  describe?  himself  to  the  Galatinus(iv,  14.)  as  almost  like  an  angel.  The 
first  idea  of  a  peculiar  guardian-angel  «eems  to  be  in  the  Revelation  (i,ii,  in.)  wherein 
Saint  John  dedans  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  voice  from  the  "  midst  of  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks/'  to  write  to  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches,  or  congre- 
gations, of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamu*,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodikea,  respec- 
tively, such  and  such  things.  In  short  the  three  term*  in  question  appear  to  have  been 
indiscriminately  given  and  taken  as  titles  among  the  Jews,  without  attaching  the  same 
important  signification  to  them  that  we  do.  See  more  particularly  Saint  Joint,  x,  31, 
ice.  The  spies  mentioned  in  Joshua  ii,  have  been  termtd  angeU  in  certain  versions  of 
the  Bible.  Angel  &\%o  is  in  English  the  epithet  of  a  woman,  (before  marriage)  j  some- 
times of  a  very  had  one. 

&obtn*en£nt0oc.  Z 
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anon  with  the  rest  of  them :  however,  I  My,  I  had  not  the  least  doebtof  tsfcafcc#- 
tity  and  pkms  intentions  on  his  own  part ;  and  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  if  tba  itat 
of  the  popish  missionaries  were  like  him,  they  would  strive  to  visit  eve*  tbe 
poor  Tartars  and  Laplanders,  where  they  have  nothing  to  give  these,  as  well  ae 
'  eovet  to  (lock  to  India,  Persia,  China,  fa.  the  most  wealthy  of  die  htathen 
countries ;  for  if  they  expected  to  bring  no  gains  to  their  chnrch  by  it,  it  ma* 
well  be  admired  how  they  came  to  admit  the  Chinese  Coufecras  •  into  At 
calendar  of  the  christian  saints.    But  this  by  the  bye. 

•  Confucius  : — In  proper  names  of  foreign*  and  especially  of  oriental,  origin.  It 
should  be  always  our  aim  to  express  in  oar  english  version,  a  faithful  copy  of  the  origjU 
aaU    Bat  this  rule,  which  is  founded  on  a  just  regard  to  uufbrmity  and  truth,  mass, 
often  be  relaxed ;  and  the  exceptions  will  be  limited  or  enlarged  by  the  custom  of  the 
language,  and  the  taste  of  the  interpreter.    Our  alphabets  may  be  often  defective; 
a  harsh  sound,  an  uncouth  spelling,  mipht  offend  the  eve  or  ear ;  and  thus  some  words, 
notoriously  corrupt,  are  fixed  and  as  it  were,  naturalised  in  our  vulgar  tongue.    It  it 
only  after  a  lapse  of  500  years,  that  the  more  general  diffusion  of  oriental  literature 
m  me  West,  has  began  to  relieve  Mo  ha  mm  id  from  the  famous  though  improper  appal* 
lation  of  Mahomet.    Still,  however,  the  well-known  cities  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  ami 
Cairo,  would  be  almost  lost  in  the  correct  descriptions  of  Haleb,  Damashk,  and  M- 
Kahinu    The  titles  and  offices  of  the  Otbman  empire  are  fashioned  by  the  practice  of 
four  centuries:    and  we    are  pleased   to  blend    the  three   Chinese  monosyllablee 
Jb*>fo-scc  in  the  respectable  name  of  Confucius.    In  these,  and  in  a  thousand  ex- 
amples, the  shades  of  distinction  are  often  minute ;  and  the  editor  can  feel,  where  he 
cannot  explain,  the  motives  of  his  choice.    In  this  particular  instance,  although  he  would 
not  use  the  license  of  reforming  the  orthography  of  the  text,  yet  in  annotation,  of 
which  the  avowed  object  is  the  detection  and  correction  of  error  for  the  benefit  bom, 
of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  he  will  herein  without  regard  to  the  censare  of  erudition 
or  the  surprise  of  ignorance,  take  the  liberty  of  adhering  to  what  is  right.    Koworoo* 
sib  a  Chinese  philosopher  was  born  about  550  years  before  the  christian  ssra.    (We 
may  pass  over  the  priestly  legends  of  dragons  guarding  his  birth,  the  salutation  of 
stars,  fa.)    He  was  married  at  about  the  age  of  fO  years,  and  had  a  son,  hot  separated 
from  his  wife,  and  becoming  thus  free  from  domestic  cares,  devoted  himself  to  study, 
and  to  the  instruction  of  youth.    For  which  pursuit  he  declined  civil  magistracy ;  and  we 
are  told  had  no  fewer  than  fire  thousand  disciples.    In  the  delivery  of  precepts,  for  the 
regulation  of  human  life  (which  no  system  of  ethics  or  religion  extant  in  the  world 
can  disavow  or  surpass)  and  in  the  example  of  practising  every  moral  duty,  this  great 
man  passed  a  life  of  70  years,  dignified  by  the  veneration  of  bis  whole  nation  ;  but  not 
exempt  from  the  grief  of  beholding  the  perfection  of  his  work  deteriorated  by  corrup* 
tions  that  had   gradually  crept  in  among  his  disciples.    The  Chinese/ although  they 
worship  the  supreme  being  of  the  universe  in  unity,  yet  in  common  with  other  anneal 
and  modem  nations,  have  a  minor  goddery  into  which  hy  a  process  of  apotheosis  or 
canonisation,  they  have  translated  the  memory  of  Kosoroozsi.    We  find  among  those 
we  are  pleased  to  call  heathens,  innumerable  examples  of  equity,  humanity,  temper* 
aace,  disinterestedness,  patience  and  meekness,  which  prove  that  morality  was  incaU 
cated,  and  virtue  flourished,  long  before  the  peculiar  mode  of  faith  which  we  profess, 
was  known  on  earth.    Let  the  following  extracts  from  the  morals  of  Konofooxxb,  be 
compared  with  the  purest  part  of  the  system  of  morals  taught  in  european  schools : 
and  the  Chinese  will  not  suffer  bv  the  comparison.— Aforai  *4»    "  Do  to  another  what 
you  would  they  should  do  to  you ;  and  do  not  unto  another  what  you  would  should 
not  be  done  to  you :  thou  only  needest  this  law  alone  ;  it  is  the  foundation  and  princi- 
ple of  all  the  rest.— Moral  51.    "  Desire  not  the  death  of  thine  enemy  :  thou  wouldeat 
desire  it  in  vain :  his  life  is  in  the  hands  of  heaven."    Moral  53.    "  Acknowledge 
benefits  by  the  return  of  other  benefits ;    but  never  avenge  injuries/'— Moral  63. 
"  We  may  have  an  aversion  for  an  enemy,  without  desiring  revenge :  the  emotion* 
of  nature  are  not  necessarily  criminal,"  &c.     Morality  was  and  is  always  necessary  to 
mankind  ;  for  without  it,  society  could  not  nor  cannot  exist.     But  reason  alone  \%  suffi- 
cient to  guide  us  unto  the  knowledge  of  otir  duties  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  and  an* 
to  the  enactment  of  good  laws  for  enforcing  the  practice  :  where  these  exist  there  is  no 
need  of  always  flying  to  heaven  to  learn  rules  for  the.  preservation  and  happiness 
•f  society. 
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-  A  ebtp  being  ready  to  Mil  for  Lisbon,  my  pious  priest  asked  me  leave  to  go 
thither;  being  still,  as  be  observed,  bound  never  Co  finish  any  voyage  be  began. 
How  nappy  had  it  been  for  me  if  I  had  gone  with  him  !  But  it  was  too  late 
now  :  all  things  Heaven  appoints  for  the  best :  had  I  gone  with  him,  I  had  never 
bad  so  many  things  to  be  tnankful  for,  and  the  reader  had  never  beard  of  this 
part  of  the  travels  and  adventures  of  Robinson-Crusoe ;  so  1  must  here  leave 
tiriaimrng  at  myself,  and  go  on  with  my  voyage.  From  Brazil  we  made  direct- 
ly over  the  Atlantic  sea  to  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  *  and  bad  a  tolerable  good 

•  Caps  Good- Ho  px  :— This  colony  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  African 
continent,  extending  580  miles  in  length  along  the  coast  from  W.  to  £.  and  about  315 
from  N.  to  S.  It  reaches  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  to  the  river  Konwi  in 
latitude  about  *9°  607  S.  and  on  the  eastern  side  to  Great  Fish  river,  otherwise  Riod' 
Infanta  In  latitude  33°  S57  S.  longitude  *7°  3*  £.  The  promontory  which  bears  this 
name  and  is  in  latitude  34°f7/S.  longitude  18°  Si'  30"  E.  was  discovered  in  1493 
br  the  Portuguese  navigator  Bartholoxko  Diaz  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Colo 
Tgrmentoto,  or '*  Cape  Tempestaous,"  from  the  boisterous  weather  which  he  met  near  il; 
bat  Emahubl,  King  of  Portugal,  on  the  return  of  Diax,  changed  it's  name  to  that  of 
Baa>£speraca,  or  "Good-hope,"  from  the  expectation  he  entertained  of  finding  bevond 
at  a  passage  to  India.  This  was  realised  by  VAscodeGAMA,  who  having  doubled  this 
cape  in  1497,  proceeded  to  India,  where  he  landed  in  1498.  The  Portuguese  did  not 
form  any  settlement  on  this  part  of  Africa  nearer  to  the  Cape  than  the  Rio  d'lnfanta. 
In  1600,  the  Hollanders  first  visited  it ;  but  for  many  years  did  no  more  than  touch  at 
it  for  refreshment  in  their  voyages.  In  1690  Captain  Shillinge,  who  commanded 
At  outward-bound  East-India  fleet,  stopped  at  Saldanha  bay,  and  by  a  proclamation 
dated  S3  July  1690,  took  possession  of  the  bay,  and  the  adjacent  country  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  England,  on  the  condition  expressed  in  the  East-India  company's 
charter,  vis.  that  no  other  eoropean  power  had  at  this  time  claimed  a  right  to  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa ;  reserving  to  the  King,  the  right  of  assuming  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  district  under  any  title  which  his  Majesty  might  be  pleased  to  adopt. 
By  this  act  of  possession,  as  far  as  such  an  act  can  confer  a  right,  the  right  ol  the 
crown  of  England  to  the  cape  of  Good-Hope  was  established  many  years  prior  to  the 
period  when  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  it ;  but  the  civil  wars  in  England  prevented 
occupancy;  and  these  rights  of  priority  became  neglected.  In  1650  Vav  Riibkci, 
a  surgeon  of  one  of  their  ships,  pointed  out  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  East-India 
Company,  the  advantages  of  a  colony  at  this  spot  t  his  plan  was  adopted :  and  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope  remained  from  that  time  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
Dutch  until  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1795.  Restored  by  the  peace  of  Amiens 
in  1802,  it  was  again  attacked  and  reduced  in  1806 :  since  which  period  it  has  remain- 
ad  in  our  possession.  The  places  most  frequented  by  shipping  are  Saldanha,  and 
Table,  bays  on  the  western  side,  False,  and  Simon's,  bays,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula.  These  places  are  described  in  the  iBabal  Chronicle :  ",  S60;  iii,  361; 
v.  4l7;xi,14;xii,  380;xiv,  194;  xv,  <48,  250,  261 ;  xxiii,  187  ;  xxviii,  148, 23t,  478, 
497.  The  Cape  of  Good-Hope  is  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  which  separates  False 
and  Table  bays  from  each  other  ;  but  the  popular  notion  of  it's  being  the  southermost 
extremity  of  the  African  continent  is  erroneous ;  in  as  much  as  Cape  Agolhas  (whose 
name  is  coruptly  changed  by  english  mariners  into  u  Lagullus,")  bears  from  it  E.  SO*  3. 
distant  30  leagues,  in  34°  J>8'  30"  S.  20°  18'  E.  The  meaning  of  the  Portuguese  name 
tguihas,  is  "  needles ;  and.  was  bestowed  on  this  cape  because  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  here,  about  the  time  of  its  discovery  was  so  trifling  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible.  In  fact  in  the  year  1598,  variation  at  Cape  Agulhas  was  30/  W.  at  Cape 
G.  H.  25r  E,  at  Cape  False  o.  Having  thus  afforded  such  technical  information  as 
as  most  requisite  for  the  navigator,  the  editor  conceives  the  general  reader  will  not  be 
dissatisfied  at  finding  the  subject  farther  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  accounts  given 
of  this  celebrated  colony  by  modern  travellers,  among  whom  is  most  frequently  quoted 
Mir.  Barrow;  because  from  his  long  sojourn  at  the  Cape,  and  from  bis  superior 
sources  of  information,  his  travels  are  considered  as  the  most  authentic  work  extant. 
-  Cape  Town,  (as  will  be  seen  by  refering  to  the  map,)  is  situated  on  the  S.  E  angle  of 
Table  Bay.  The  castle,  was  erected  by  the  Dutch,  who,  finding  the  settlement  become 
more  frequented,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  their  India  trade,  deemed  it  expedient 
to  erect  a  citadel  that  might  serve  as  a  defense  against  any    attack  either  by  land  er 
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voyage*  our  course  generally  south-east,  now  and  then  a  storm,  and  some  eon* 
trary  winds ;  but  my  disasters  at  sea  were  at  an  end  \  my  future  rubs  and  croes 

sea.  This  citadel,  is  a. regular  pentagon,  with  two  ravelins  and  tone  other  oat-works, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch ;  bat  so  injudiciously  placed,  in  the  very  lowest  part 
or  sink  of  the  valley,  that  although  it  commands  the  town  and  part  of  the  anchorage, 
Ike  fort  itsrlf  is  commanded  by  the  ground  rising  from  it  in  a  slope  to  the  Devift  Hm\ 
which,  therefore,  renders  it  not  defensible.  At  the  time  when  B*aaow  wrote  his 
account,  this  slope  was  occupied  as  high  as  the  commencement  of  the  perpendicwJat 
rocky  side  of  the  DeviPs  Hill,  by  various  redoubts,  batteries,  and  block  booses,  eoat* 
*  manding  each  other,  and  the  advance  ground  to  the  castle.  Fort  Knokke,  which  it  to 
the  westward  of  the  castle,  within  the  distance  of  1900  yards,  is  connected  with  it  by 
a  rampart  drawn  along  the  shore,  called  the  Sea-lines,  defended  by  several  batteries, 
mounted  with  heavy  guns*  and  furnished  with  ovens  for  heating  shot  TO  the  north- 
ward of  the  castle,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  are  three  strong  batteries— -the  Rogge 
Bay  battery,  the  Amsterdam  battery,  and  the  Chavonne  battery,  the  gnus  of  which  all 
bear  directly  opon  the  anchorage.  Somewhat  farther  to  the  north,  and  bearing  away 
considerably  to  the  west,  it  a  small  battery,  called  the  Mo  utile,  eosBfuaoding  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.  Rounding  the  point,  and  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the 
castle,  where  there  is  a  small  sandy  cove,  the  Datch,  previously  to  the  capture  of  the  Cane 
by  the  English  io  1795,  had  thrown  up  a  work,  with  a  few  light  guns  and  a  furnace  far 
heating  shot,  with  a  view,  to  prevent  a  landing  at  that  place;  which  they  farther  endea- 
voured to  impede,  by  fixing  three  anchors  across  the  inlet.  A  few  shot,  however,  from 
one  of  our  frigates,  soon  dislodged  the  enemy  from  this  station.  At  Camp's  Bay,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  there  are  also  a  few  small  batteries,  and  a  military 
post  on  the  height  above  it,  directly  between  the  Table-Mountain  and  the  Lion's  Head. 
An  almost  perpetual  surf  rolls  opon  the  sandy  beach  of  Camp's  Bay,  otherwise  tme 
snight  be  considered  as  a  very  vulnerable  point.  An  army  landing  there,  and  at  Three- 
Anchor  Bay,  might  take  the  town  and  all  the  batteries  in  their  rear,  or  which  would  be 
still  more  important,  might  get  possession  of  the  Lion's  Rump;  from  whence,  with  a 
few  howitscrs,  the  town  and  cite  del,  and  the  strong  batteries  on  the  west  side  of  Table 
Bay,  would  be  completely  commanded.  And  this  hill  has  the  great  advantage  of  not 
being  commanded  by  any  other  point.  The  greatest  difficulty,  in  employing  this  situa- 
tion for  such  a  purpose,  would  be  the  want  of  water;  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty.  Twelve  hundred  men,  at  a  daily  allowance  of  a  quart  to  each 
man,  would  consume,  in  twelve  months,  109500  gallons;  and  a  cistern,  capable  of 
containing  this  quantity,  would  not  be  required  to  exceed  a  square  of  twelve  yards, 
provided  the  depth  be  about  four  yards  and  a  half.  Two  cisterns  of  these  dimensions 
would  be  fully  adequate  for  every  purpose  that  the  garrison  would  require. 

According  to  an  estimate  which  has  been  made  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
plan,  it  has  bees)  considered,  that,  for  the  defense  of  the  various  works  upon  the  Cape 
peninsula,  a  garrison  of  5000  men  is  the  very  least  force  that  is  requisite.  This  is  about 
the  number  that  was  under  the  command  of  General  Jansxws  at  the  late  surrender. 
None  of  this  force  could  with  propriety,  or  wit!>out  exposing  the  remainder  to  danger 
be  detached  into  the  interior  of  this  colony  ;  which  indeed,  is  so  extensive,  having  an 
unprotected  coast  of  895  miles,  that  an  army  of  10000  men  would  scarcely  be  snficient 
to  Keep  out  an  enemy,  if  he  were  determined  to  effect  a  landing. 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  society  and  manners,  travellers  are  agreed  that 
the  female  portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  much  superior  to  the  male.  Bsaaow, 
in  particular  says  that  the  women  are  more  lively  and  good  humoured,  with  some  pre* 
tensions  to  prettiness;  nor  is  their  education  altogether  so  circumscribed  as  that  of  the 
men.  Most  of  them  are  taught  music,  many  understand  French,  and  some  have  a  toJe* 
rable  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  They  evince  considerable  taste  in  all  kind* 
of  fancy  needle- work,  and  mostly  make  up  their  own  dresses,  agreeably  to  the  modes 
which  from  time  to  time  arrive  from  Europe.  Primogeniture  is  of  no  advantage  at  the 
Cape,  for  all  the  children,  male  and  female,  share  their  parental  property  alike.  By 
marriage,  a  community  of  all  property,  personal  and  real,  takes  place,  unless  other* 
wise  stipulated  beforehand;  and,  on  the  death  of  either  parent,  the  children  are 
entitled  to  that  moiety  of  the  property,  which  is  supposed  to  have  lost  its  possessor; 
nor  can  it  be  withholden  after  they  are  of  age.  The  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
especially  from  heat  to  cold,  is  thought  to  be  the  occasion  of  consumptive  complaints, 
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events  were  to  befell  me  on  sfcare,  that  it  might  appear  the  land  was  as  well 
prepared  to  be  oar  scourge  as  the  sea. 

which  are  very  prevalent  at  the  Cape  ;  but,  on  the  whole  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy. 
Dropsy  it  a  very  general  disease  in  middle-aged  subjects;  and,  from  apoplexy,  schirro- 
sitios  of  the  liver,  etc.  the  natural  consequences  of  intemperance,  instances  of  longevity 
are  extremely  rare,  few  exceeding  the  period  of  sixty  years.  The  mortality  in  Cape* 
Town*  daring  an  aTerage  of  8  years*  while  it  was  in  possession  of  the  English,  was 
aboat  5  in  200  among  the  white  inhabitants,  and  under  3  in  100  among  the  slaves* 
Few  die  by  the  bands  of  j  est  ice.  In  the  course  of  8  years,  110  were  the  enjire 
namber  sentenced  to  death,  of  whom  only  S3,  mostly  slavrs,  were  executed.  Torture 
was  formerly  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confessions ;  and,  for  capital 
offences,  criminals  were  broken  upon  the  wheel.  On  the  abolition  of  these  punish- 
ments by  his  Majesty,  the  Court  of  Justice  urged  the  necessity  of  their  continuance, 
at  engines  of  terror;  but  contrary  to  expectation,  the  number  of  executions  was  fewer, 
ia  a  given  period,  than  had  been  known  for  many  yrars  before.  One  of  the  public 
esecetioners  subsequently  made  application  for  a  pension,  in  lieu  of  the  emoluments 
which  he  used  to  derive  from  the  breaking  of  limbs ;  and  the  other,  on  hearing  that 
the  abolition  of  the  rack  and  torture  was  likely  to  take  place,  waited  upon  the  chief 
magistrate  to  learn  whether  it  were  the  fashion  among  the  English  to  break  upon  the 
wheel.  He  was  answered  in  the  negative,  and  a  few  days  after  was  found  hanging 
in  his  room.  It  was  thought  thai  the  fear  of  starving,  after  having  holden  such  an 
odious  office,  had  operated  so  powerfully,  on  his  mind  as  to  lead  him  to  the  per  pet  ration 
of  self-murtber.  The  native  Hottentots  are  a  mild  and  peaceable  race ;  and  if  they 
were  to  meet  with  due  encouragement  from  the  government,  the  necessity  of  slavery 
might  soon  be  entirely  removed.  The  slaves  chiefly  imported  by  the  Dutch  are 
Malays.  They  are  faithful,  active,  industrious,  and  docile ;  but,  from  their  impatience 
of  injury,  and  revengefalness  of  disposition,  they  are  extremely  daageroos.  Paaciy  alv 
in  his  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  states  that  when  the  Malay  has  determined 
on  revenge,  he  takes  a  quantity  of  opium  to  work  himself  up  to  a  state  of  madness.  He 
ttieu  rushes  out  with  a  knife  or  dagger,  which  is  called  a  Jereese;  and  after  sacrificing 
the  original  object  of  his  pnssion,  rushes  at  every  one  he  meets,  until  he  is  at  length 
overpowered  and  taken.  This  is  called  running  amok,  during  which  nothing  bat  a 
lucky  shot  or  blow,  that  strikes  him  to  the  earth,  will  eusure  the  safety  of  bis  opponent. 
Whoever  kills  a  Malay  in  the  act  of  running  a-ruok,  is  entitled  to  a  high  reward  from 
government.  Percival  relates  the  two  following  instances  of  this  revengeful  dis- 
position, which  occurred  while  he  was  at  Cape  Town.—"  A  Malay,  for  some  insult, 
or  necessary  chastisement  which  he  had  received  from  his  master,  drew  a  knife  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  immediately  rushed  into  the  streets,  his  weapon  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  his  unfortunate  victim.  Tne  first  person  he  met  was  a  very  fine 
slave  girl,  into  whose  face  he  struck  the  dreadful  instrument.  Fortunately,  at  this 
moment  a  farmer  was  passing  by  in  a  waggon ;  and,  having  a  loaded  gun,  he  fired  at 
and  killed  the  Malay  on  the  spot.  In  the  other  instance,  a  Malay,  on  being  refused 
leave  by  his  master  to  go  to  a  festival  or  merry-making  with  bit  fellows,  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart,  and  then  went  to  bis  mistress  in  the  adjoining  room,  on  whom  he  iufiicted 
the  same  horrible  treatment.  An  old  Malabar  slave,  who  was  cutting  wood  before  the 
door,  witnessed  his  conduct  without  being  able  to  prevent  it;  but  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, as  he  was  rushing  from  the  boose,  he  struck  him  on  l he  head  with  his  axe,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  For  this  act  of  justice  the  old  slave  was  rewarded  with  bis 
freedom,  and  a  hundred  dollars.**— Bsnaow  mentions  another  modification  of  revenge, 
which  displayed  itself  in  one  of  these  slaves.  Conceiving  that  he  not  only  had  served  his 
roaster  sufficiently  long,  and  with  great  fidelity,  hut  had  also  paid  him  several  sums  of 
money,  be  was  tempted  to  demand  his  liberty,  and  met  wan  a  refusal.  The  following 
morning  the  Malay  murdered  bis  fellow  sluve.  On  being  taken  and  brought  op  for 
examination  before  a  commission  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  he  acknowledged  that  the  boy 
he  had  murdered  was  his  friend  ;  but  he  had  considered  that  the  most  effectual  way  to 
be  revenged  of  bis  master  was,  not  by  taking  away  hi*  life,  but  by  robbing  him  of  the 
value  of  a  thousand  ris-dollars,  by  the  loss  of  the  boy,  and  another  thousand,  by 
bringing  himself,  in  so  doing  to  the  gallows,  the  recollection  of  which  would  prey  upon 
his  avuricious  mind  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
The  Cape  and  its  viciuity  were  formerly  much  infested  with  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  &jc> 
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■  Our  ship  was  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  bad  a  supercargo  on  board,  who  wm  ts> 
direct  all  her  motions  after  she  arrived  at  the  Cape,  only  being  limited  to  a 


bat,  in  proportion  as  the  population  of  a  settlement  increases,  such  aaiavls  always 
xetire,  and  iheir  numbers  are  now  so  small,  and  they  keep  at  to  great  a  distance  that 
the  inhabitants  have  very  little  caose  for  alarm.  Game,  however,  is  still  plentiful;  and 
the  number  of  antelopes  and  deer  is  prodigious.  There  are  also  elephants,  rhinocriroarSj 
elks,  etc  Among  the  rare  birds  which  are  found  at  the  Cape,  the  indicator,  or  honey 
bird,  deserves  notice.  This  is  a  small  brownish  bird,  of  the  cuckoo  gauss,,  which,  having 
observed  a  nest  of  honey,  immediately  flics  in  search  of  some  h  u  ma  u  creature,  townees, 
by  its  flattering,  whistling,  and  chirping,  it  communicates  the  discovery.  It  then  leads 
the  way  directly  towards  the  place,  flying  from  bush,  to  bush,  or  from  one  ant-hill  to 
another:  and,  when  close  to  ihe  nest  it  remains  still  and  ailrnt.  When  the  honey  has 
been  removed,  the  indicator  flies  to  feast  on  the  remains.  By  similar  conduct  it  n  alto 
said  to  point  out,  with  equal  certainty,  the  dens  of  lions,  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
Timber,  from  want  of  cultivation,  is  a  scarce  and  expensive  article*  Com  is  now 
generally  grown  beyond  the  isthmus  and  along  the  western  coast,  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  great  north  and  south  chain  of  mountains;  beyond  which,  the  remote  districts 
furnish  a  supply  of  horses,  shtep,  and  horned  cattle*  Most  of  the  european,  and 
several  of  the  tropical  fruits  have  been  introduced  into  the  colony,  and  cultivated  with 
success.  Peaches  and  a  pi  icon,  when  in  season,  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  nor 
hundred.  In  addition  to  butcher's  meat  and  game,  the  market  of  Cape  Town  is  con- 
stantly supplied  with  various  sorts  of  sea-fish,  which  are  caught  in  the  bay  ;  and  tbeto 
it  seldom  any  deficiency  of  european  vegetables  for  the  table* 

As  a  naval  station,  the  Cape  is  extremely  valuahle,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  cruisers  may  be  dispatched  thence,  either  to  India  or  to  America;  and  from  tha 
shelter  which  it  affords  to  shipping,  when  distressed  by  the  violent  storms  that  fre- 
quently occur  in  those  latitudes.  Should  the  French,  or  the  Dutch,  be  permitted  to 
bold  the  Cape,  France  possessing  at  the  same  time  the  Isle  of  France  or  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  Rio-de-la-Plata  belonging  to  Spain,  over  whose  movements  the  former  power 
has  a  control,  our  trade  roust  be  materially  injured.  The  enemy,  by  keeping  cruising 
squadrons  at  those  places,  would  have  our  homeward-bound  shipping  so  completely 
within  their  power,  as  scarcely  to  afford  them  the  possibility  of  escaping.  No  ships* 
but  those  of  England,  can  attempt  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  on  account  of  its  length, 
without  some  such  convenient  place  as  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope  to  stop  at  for  refresh- 
ment. To  english  sailors,  from  their  habitnal  hardiness,  aud  from  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage which  they  enjoy  respecting  the  plcntifulness  and  superior  quality  of  their  provi- 
sions, such  a  halfway  port  might  not  perhaps  be  of  much  consequence ;  but  as  our  snipe 
have  frequently  a  number  of  Lascars,  or  unseasoned  troops  <»n  board,  it  becomes  highly 
necessary  for  their  relief.  The  cheapness  of  provisions  at  this  settlement  is  another  ar- 
gument much  in  its  favour.  In  the  year  1797  the  squadron  consumed  1085t66Jk  of 
fr«sh  meat,  and  1167995/6.  of  biscuit,  or  about  SQQOlb.  of  each  a  day;  besides 
184358/6.  of  soft  bread,  S17815/6.  of  flour,  and  1066  bushels  of  wheat:  it  consumed, 
moreover,  1226738  pints  of  wine,  and  244904  pints  of  spirits;  together  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  butter,  vinegar,  raisins  peas  and  beans;  all  the  produce  of  the  colony, 
and  all  of  them  articles  which  were  to  be  procured  at  a  moderate  rate.  I  conclude, 
from  the  quantity  expended,  that  in  this  year,  the  squadron,  supposing  it  to  consist  of 
3000  men,  was  subsisted  mostly  on  Cape  produce,  and,  therefore  it  cost  the  govern- 
ment little  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  what  it  would  have  done  on  most  other 
station*.  The  Cape,  as  a  military  station,  is  also  highly  important.  In  the  whole  seven 
years  that  we  before  retained  possesion  of  this  settlement,  the  military  department  cost 
no  more  than  1789181/.,  or  855597/.  on  sn  annual  average.  This  was  during  a  time 
of  war,  while  we  maintained  there  an  army  of  5000  men,  and  were  at  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  number  of  fortifications.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  peace,  the  contingencies  and 
extra  ordinaries  of  the  array  would  not  amount  to  above  25000/,  or  30000/.  yearly ;  and 
that  this  sum,  as  well  as  all  the  demands  of  the  civil  department,  might  by  proper  manage- 
ment, be  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  colony.  The  air  of  the  Cape  is  particularly 
salutary  and  beneficial  to  troops,  after  their  passage  from  Europe;  and  to  invalids,  who 
may  be  returning  from  India.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  renders  the  Cape  a  whole* 
so.ne  and  commodious  station,  for  forces  that  may  be  destined  for  the  East  or  West 
Indies;  and  enables  the  recruit  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  drilling  with  a  comparative 
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tain  number  of  days  for  iter,  by  charter-party,  at  the  several  ports  shawas  to  go 
to;  This  was  none  of  say  bioiaest,  neither  did  I  meddle  with  it ;  ay  nephew 
the  eaptain9  aod  the  supercargo,  adjusting  all  those  things  between  them  as  tlmy 
thought  fit  We  staved  at  the  Cape  no  longer  than  wis  needful  to  take  in  fresh 
water,  but  made  the  best  of  our  way  for  the  coast  of  Coromandel.*  We  were 
indeed  informed  that  a  French  man  of  war  of  fifty  guns,  and  two  large  merchant 
ships,  were  gone  for  the  Indies ;  and  as  I  knew  we  were  at  wart  with  France, 
I  had  some  apprehensions  of  them ;  but  they  went  their  own  way,  and  we 
heard  no  more  of  them.  I  shall  not  pester  the  reader  with  a  description  of 
places,  journals  of  oar  voyages,  variations  of  the  compass,  latitudes,  meridian 
distances,  trade-winds,  and  the  like ;  such  as  almost  all  the  histories  of  long 
navigations  are  full  of  :$  it  is  enough  to  name  the  ports  and  places  which  we 
touched  at,  and  what  occurred  to  us  upon  our  passing  from  one  to  another.  We 
touched  first  at  the  island  of  Madagascar^  where!  though  the  people  are  fierce 

degree  of  ease,  that  would  be  impracticable  in  tropical  latitudes.  In  a  eoaistercisl 
feint  of  view,  tab  settlement  is  perhaps  of  less  consequence,  though  capable  of  much 
improvement.  It  might  be  made  an  important  mart  for  british  trade  with  America ; 
and,  if  well  supplied  with  british  and  india  goods,  the  clandestine  trade  which  is 
carried  on  under  neutral  colours  would  be  destroyed,  because  the  traders  could  not 
-  afford  to  sell  at  so  low  a  price  as  the  East-India  company.  As  a  depository  for  the 
eootbern  whale  fishery,  so  important  So  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Britain,  the 
Cape  might  be  rendered  essentially  useful.  The  geographical  site  of  the  Cape  promon- 
tory has  been  already  stated  :  that  of  Simon's  Bay  is  in  latitude  34°  lVS.;  Table-Bey 
is  in  S3*  58' 3.  18°  18' 30"  E.;  and  the  entrance  to  Saldanha  bay  is  in  33°  7'S. 

*  Cobom ahdil  :— See  page  £53.  This  word  was  written  Choromandel  in  the 
records  of  Fort  St.  George  until  1779.  It  is  properly  Chela,  or  Ck*r+mmnduL  In 
tanrcrit  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  latter  word  is  "  orbit,  circle,"  and  thence, 
M  region."  In  Tamul  it  merely  signifies  the  latter.  The  letter  in  this  word  osoailv 
expressed  by  the  english  r  is  an  intermediate  sound  between  the  I,  r,  and  Drench  J. 
'It  may  be  conjectured  by  placing  the  tongue  in  the  position  to  articulate  those  several 
letters;  but  the  sound  cannot  easily  be  readied  by  european  organs.  This  variety,  in 
a  great  measure,  arises  from  the  deficiency  of  these  letters  respectively  in  certain  of  the 
•htdien  alphabet*.  The  first  syllable  Cho,  would  be  more  nearly  approached  by  At. 
The  place  near  Paliacat,  supposed  by  some  to  give  name  to  the  coast,  is  stated  by  a  native 
•f  that  neighbourhood  to  be  Curri-mundel, "  black  sand ;  *  such  being  the  appearance  of 
the  shore  at  that  place.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  mcuii  rttfm  sera,  of  Ptolo- 
mar  be  the  modern  Arcot.  Chera,  Cheru  or  Ckenm,  was  probably  the  country  stated, 
in  the  psrtphtf  of  the  Erytbrean  sea,  to  have  been  governed  by  Cimobotus,  whoso 
name  Ptolomiy  writes,  Cerab*kv$-cera,  or  perhaps  Caere-puttrt,  ••  progeny  of  Chera,* 

f  W*a:— Hum«  divides  the  duration  of  british  wars  into  two  unequal  periods :  the 
first  is,  that  which  decides  whether  the  object  is  attainable  or  not ;  the  second,  and 
oat  of  all  proportion  the  longest,  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  encreasing  patronage, 
encooraeing  contracts,  and  making  the  fortunes  of  the  few  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
many.  While  poverty  was  honoured  at  Rome,  the  consulship,  and  other  offices  of 
magistracy  were  conferred  on  the  most  deserving  j  on  those  who  were  most  able  to 
command  armies,  or  rule  the  commonwealth  ;  but  when  the  love  of  riches  depraved 
the  Romans  (like  as  with  us,  men  quit  their  counties  for  coronets),  their  great 
empire  fell  to  pieces.  The  war  to  which  Robinson  Causoi  alludes,  began  1689 
{May  7).  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  and  ended  1697  (February  10),  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  ;  the  negotiator  of  which  was  the  Earl  of  Pembroii.  The  duration 
«f  this  war  was  7  years,  9  months,  3  days  ;  the  national  debt  at  its  beginning  was  66486f& 
the  debt  contracted  in  it,  200357371 1  the  total  debt  at  its  close,  twenty-million-seven- 
hundred-thousand  pounds;  of  which  only  about  42000001.  was  paid  off  during  the 
peace.  At  this  period,  the  annuel  revenue  of  the  country  may  be  averaged  at  three 
Bullions  sterling. 

%  It  is  precisely  this  deficiency  that  the  present  edition  of  Robtmon-Crutoe  is  intended 
to  supply. 

$  Madaoascab  :— an  island  in  the  great  southern  ocean,  distant  about  one  hundred 
leag***  &<>•  ***  coast  of  Afric  ;  under  which  quarter  of  the  earth  it  it  generally 


«id  treacherous,  and  very  well  armed  with  lances  and  bows,  which  they  nee  with 
inconceivable  dexterity,  yet  we  Cared  very  well  with  them  awhile ;  they  trawled  oa 

classed  by  geographer* ;  who  agrre  in  assigning  to  it  about  1120  miles  of  length,  by 
a  medium  breadth  of  fiom  200  to  500.  Its  northern  extremity  called  Cape  Assure  is  in 
latitude  12°  27  S.  longitude  49°  *4'  £.  well  settled.  The  geographic*!  site  of  if  sooth- 
era  extremity  called  Cape  St.  Mary  is  not  so  exactly  determined :  but  the  most  recent 
publication  on  the  subject  places  it  in  *5°  40'S.  45*  16*  E.  The  strait  formed  by  this 
island  and  the  continent  is  called  the  Morambik-channel,  remarkable  for  the  toughness 
and  rapidity  of  the  sea  which  rolls  between  ;  owing  to  which,  and  to  several  dangers 
in  the  passage  it  is  not  so  much  used  now  as  formerly  ;  but  still  serves  for  shipping  OOt- 
ward*bound  to  Bombay.  &c.  The  inland  also  is  so  much  less  frequented  than  it  was 
during  the  century  which  succeeded  the  revival  of  maritime  intercourse  between  Enrope 
and  Hindo'stan,  that  its  present  slate  is  imperfectly  known  ;  and  the  knowledge  for- 
merly possessed  of  it  is  almost  forgotten.  Therefore  the  editor  feels  induced  to  give 
in  this  place  and  in  the  appendix,  such  a  summary  description  of  it  as  may  he  useful 
to  navigators,  or  instructive  to  the  student,  derived  from  the  most  recent  authorities, 
particularly  the  JEUftal  £rjronieU,  Horsbuuoh,  Invcrauity,  Milbcuw,  and  from 
a  MS.  addressed  by  a  french  officer  to  one  of  the  northern  courts  of  Europe,  in  1797. 
Proceeding  from  Cape  St.  Mary  northward  aloug  the  eastern  coast,  the  places  of  note 
that  successively  occur  are  as  follow  :— Fort  Dauphin  the  southernmost  port  is  am 
f  5°  y  S.  46°  Sy  E.  From  Cape  St.  Mary  hither,  the  coast  is  steep  without  soundings* 
until  very  near  the  shore.  For  a  ship  bound  in,  it  is  advisable  U»  make  the  land  well 
to  the  northward.  Ranging  along  at  1}  leagne  distance,  a  reef  may  be  perceived  in 
latitude  24°  *<tf  S.  which  projects  a  cou&idrrable  way  outr  and  a  little  farther  soeth- 
ward%some  small  rocky  sltoles  may  be  discovered  through  the  intervals  of  St.  Loco's 
isles,  extending  to  24°  4V  S.  From  hence*  the  same  offing  must  be  preserved  nntil  after 
passing  the  last  of  three  points,  which  will  be  discernible  in  sailing  along  the  coast ; 


which  point  is  fronted  at  about  1  mile  distance,  by  a  rock  called  Itapere ;  whoso 
breakers  are  always  the  surest  mark  to  distinguish  this  point.  Two  leagues  W.S.W. 
(true  bearing)  from  this  point  lies  a  fourth  whereon  formerly  stood  Fort  Dau 
the  coast  between  forms  a  bay  whose  proper  name  is  Tolonghar,  but  was 
Dauphinc  by  the  French  who  were  formerly  settled  there.  Ships  generally  go 
the  elbow  formed  by  the  point,  and  moor  with  two,  and  sometimes  three,  anchors  in 
.a  depth  of  28  or  $9  fathoms  under  the  ship.  The  water  found  at  the  landing  place* 
by  digging  in  the  sand,  is  only  good  enough  for  cooking,  or  lor  the  live  stock  ;  but  at 
a  small  distance  inland  there  are  plentiful  springs  of  a  much  better  quality.  Southward 
of  Fort  Dauphin  point  is  a  bay  of  foul  ground  called  St.  Luke's  Galleons,  or  False  bay* 
This  district  is  under  the  government  of  several  chiefs,  with  whom  a  cautious  behaviour 
must  be  observed  ;  and  the  same  conduct  is  as  necessary  in  all  parts  of  Madagascar 
now  as  in  the  time  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Matutanne,  and  Manansari,  known  only 
by  name,  are  next  in  order  on  the  charts.  Then  Manourou,  a  village  in  80°  S.  pro- 
ducing rice.  Tamltavi  in  latitude  about  18°  l1/  S.  is  a  village  on  a  low  point  of  land* 
where  there  is  anchorage  within  the  coral  reefs,  secure  from  easterly  and  southerly 
winds.  To  the  southward  of  this  place,  from  3  to  7  leagues  distance,  several  reele 
exist,  about  3  or  4  miles  from  the  shore  ;  and  about  6  miles  N.N.E.  from  Tametavi 
is  Plumb  island,  (iile  aux  prunes)  distant  about  2  miles  from  the  nearest  land  of  Made* 
gascar,  which  is  covered  with  trees,  and  visible  b  leagues  off.  The  French  had  a  smell 
settlement  at  Tametavi,  established  for  the  objects  of  cat  lie  and  slaves,  which  was  taken 
by  us  in  1811.  (J©.  <£.  xxvi,  168,  390.)  From  Plumb  island  the  coast  is  of  a  moderate 
height  to  Foul,  or  Foule,  point ;  which  is  in  17°  41'  S.  49°  36'  E.  The  principal  sea- 
mark for  making  this  anchorage  is  a  group  or  chain  of  inland  mountains  called  the  Paps 
of  Natte  (after  a  neighbouring  village),  or  Foul  point  Paps  :  these  he  about  15  leagues 
westward,  and  are  iu  number  4;  but  only  2  are  visible  in  sailing  from  Plumb  island.  Cat- 
tle and  other  articles  of  refreshment  are  procurable  in  plenty  at  a  village  of  consider* 
•able  magnitude  named  by  its  inhabitants,  Mahsaveti.  Trade  in  these  articles  is  the 
principal  inducement  for  visiting  this  place,  where  the  anchorage  is  unsafe  among  sboles 
and  reefs,  affording  no  shelter  against  the  northerly  winds  which  prevail  from  Novem- 
ber nntil  April.  Manivoul,  otherwise  Loug  point,  in  17°  13'  S.  about  6  leagues  frost 
the  island  of  Nossi-Ibrabiro,  affords  shelter  during  the  S.E.  monsoon,  or  fair  weather 
season.    Nossi- Ibrahim,  or  St.  Mary's  isle,  bears  N.M.E4E.  13  leagues  from  the  road  of 
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very  civilly ;  and,  for  tome  trifles  which  we  give  them,  such  asknives,  scissftsyfa. 
they  brought  us  eleven  good  fat  bullocks  of  a  middling  jize,which  we  took  in,  nevtly 
for  fresh  provisions  for  our  present  spending,  and  the  rest  to  salt  for  the  ship  a  -— 


Foal  point,  and  extendi  from  17°  5'  to  16°  53'  S.  in  a  direction  about  N.  E.  b.  N.  Bar 
tween  it  and  Madagascar  the  channel  is  safe  for  ships  of  any  six©  the  narrowest  part 
being  about  5  miles  wide,  having  from  40  to  45  fathoms  mid-channel*  between  Lokinsin 
on  the  island,  and  Laree  on  Madagascar.  On  the  western  side  about  S  leagues  from 
the  S.  Point  is  a  bay  with  an  island,  called  "Quails/' at  the  entrance  where  small  vessels 
find  shelter.  On  it  the  French  had  a  factory,  which  they  first  settled  in  1740,  bat  the 
garrison  was  cot  off  by  the  natives.  They  repossessed  it  in  1743,  but  were  forced  to 
abandon  it  in  1761  ;  the  place  being  unhealthy,  and  the  natives  treacherous.  About 
the  year  1696.  this  was  a  fortified  station  of  the  pirates  who  infested  the  radian  seat, 
but  was  suppressed  in  the  year  170*.  Tientik,  is  a  bay  or  core,  full  of  sholes  at  the 
entrance,  situated  within  side  of  Nossi- Ibrahim,  about  3£  leagues  N.W.  from  Point 
JUiree.  Manghabes  is  a  bay  which  has  also  the  european  appellation  of  Antoo-gil* 
after  the  name  of  a  Portuguese  captain,  supposed  to  be  the  first  navigator  who  entered 
it.  It  is  distant  10  leagues  N.  (true)  from  the  N.  end  of  Nalsi-Ibrahim.  It  it  about 
14  leagues  in  length  from  S.  to  N.  and  8  broad  at  the  entrance  between  Cape  Bellones 
and  Point  Baldri&h,  these  bearing  N.E.JE.  and  S.W.  JW.  from  each  other.  Here  are 
several  islets,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  called  Marosse ;  N.N.W.  from  whence 
is  a  river,  navigable  by  boats,  off  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  anchorage,  named  by  the 
French  "  Port  Choiseul."  A  small  distance  southward  from  Baldrish  point  is  an  islet 
called  Behentcr :  from  hence  the  coast  extends  £  leagues  eastward  to  another  islet 
called  Nrpatte  :  from  this  islet  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  about  N.Kb.N.  (true)  four 
leagues,  then  N.N.E  £E.  to  Cape  East  in  15°  \4t  S.  50°  t^E.  Navigators  have  greatly 
differed  as  to  the  position  of  this  promontory :  but  the  above  determination  may  be 
depended  upon.  From  Cape  East  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  N.b.W.  JW.  to  Vohe- 
marbay,  in  15°  25'  S.  and  N.N.W^W.  to  Cape  Ambre,  the  northern  extremity  of 
Madagascar,  whose  geographical  site  has  been  already  stated.  But  between  Anton-guV 
bay  and  this  place,  Horsburoh  names  Veninguebe  in  15°  52*  S.  about  l{  league 
northward  from  Anton-gil ;  on  the  point  of  the  reef  forming  the  north  side  of  Venhv 
guebe-bay,  the  french  frigate  ha  GUrirc,  was  wrecked  in  1761.  There  is  also  Port 
Looques,  or  Louguez,  which  seems  a  safe  harbour  according  to  the  french  plan  of  it : 
the  entrance  is  in  12°  43'  S.  Passandava  is  a  large  squarish  bay,  with  a  town  in 
13°  4V  S.  48°  S3'  E.  Massalcge  is  a  town  on  a  bar-river  in  15°  SO'S.  Bemhatooka  is  a 
large,  safe,  bay  in  15°  43*  S.  46°  S8;  E.  and  is  about  3  miles  wide.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  entrance  is  the  village  Majuinga  :  the  town  of  Bembatook  is  on  the  same 
side,  about  3  leagues  within  the  entrance  of  the  bay  :  here  ships  may  lay  land-locked, 
close  under  n  point  which  extends  along  to  the  northward  of  the  town.  Should  England 
ever  contemplate  a  permanent  settlement  on  this  island,  Bembatook  (in  the  opinion  of 
Ivverabity)  is  the  place  to  be  preferred;  as  being  commodious,  easy  of  access* 
healthy,  and  near  the  capital  of  the  country,  whose  king  is  cordial  toward  strangers. 
Beef,  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  is  to  be  had  at  the  low  price  of  about  two  dollars 
each  bullock ;  and  it  can  also  be  salted  here.  The  French  used  to  purchase  cattle 
and  slaves  at  this  place  ;  and  put  implicit  confidence  in  the  natives  of  the  FortDao* 
phin  district  to  drive  them  across  the  island.  Pork  is  also  procurable,  but  it  is  from  the 
wild  hog.  Rice,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  half  a  Spanish  piece- of-eight  for  a 
measure  called  a  garnet,  weighing  38/6.  This  place  is  frequented  by  arab  traders  from 
Mask  at ;  and  many  of  the  Bcmbutookans  speak  Arabic.  Moroundava  is  a  place  where 
some  trade  is  carried  on,  and  where  a  ship  may,  in  case  of  need,  get  water,  and  a 
few  other  refreshments,  situate  on  the  southern  side  of  a  bay  in  20°  10/  S.  Bui  the 
most  considerable  place  on  this  western  coast,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  place  now 
resorted  to  by  english  shipping,  is  St.  Augustin's  bay  :  the  geographical  site  at  which 
(that  is  of  a  sandy  islet  at  its  entrance),  is  23°  39/  S.  44°  E.  This  place  is  subject 
lo  the  king  of  Babav  who  resides  in  a  mad-built  town,  about  twelve  miles  distant, 
bat  is  accustomed  to  visit  .the  place  and  encourage  the  people  to  trade  on  tbe  arrival 
of  shipping,  in  consideration  of  due  presents  being  made,  and  of  honors  paid  unto  him. 
Bullocks,  sheep,  and  poultry,  are  procured  in  abundance  by  bartering  english  commo- 
dities ;  but  vegetables  are  scarce.  Some  years  since,  a  ship  in  return  for  goods  and 
specie,  value  estimated  under  711.  received  47  bullocks,  27  doaen  fowls,  8  guinea 
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We  were  obliged  to  stay  here  some  time  after  we  bed  furnished  owselaae 
with  provisions ;  and  I,  who  was  always  too  curious  to  look  into  every  nook  of 
the  world  wherever  I  came,  was  for  going  on  shore  as  often  as  I  could.  It  wet 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island  that  we  went  on  shore  one  evening;  and  the 
people,  vrho,  by  the  way,  are  very  numerous,  came  thronging  about  at,  and 
stood  gazing  at  us  at  a  distance ;  but  as  we  had  traded  freely  with  them,  and  bad 
been  kindly  used,  we  thought  ourselves  in  no  danger ;  but  when  we  saw  the 
people,  we  cut  three  boughs  out  of  a  tree,  and  stuck  them  up  at  a  distance  from 
us;  which  it  seems,  is  a  mark  in  that  country,  not  only  of  a  truce  and  friendship, 
bat  when  it  is  accepted,  the  other  side  sets  up  three  poles  or  boughs,  which  is  a 
signal  that  they  accept  the  truce  too ;  but  then  this  is  a  known  condition  of  the 
trace,  that  you  are  not  to  pass  beyond  their  three  poles,  towards  them,  nor  tbej 
to  come  past  your  three  poles*  or  boughs,  towards  you ;  so  that  yon  are  perfectly 
secure  within  the  three  poles,  and  allthe  space  between  your  poles  and  their* 
is  allowed  like  a  free  market  for  converse,  traffic,  and  commerce.  When  you 
» there,  you  must  not  carry  your  weapons  with  yon  ;  and  if  they  come  into 
that  space,  they  stick  up  their  javelins  and  lances  all  at  the  6rst  poles,  and  come 
en  unarmed ;  but  if  any  violence  is  offered  them,  and  the  truce  thereby  broken, 
away  they  run  to  the  poles,  and  lay  hold  of  their  weapons,  and  the  trace  is 
at  an  end. 

It  happened  one  evening  when  we  went  on  shore,  that  a  greater  number  of 
their  people  came  down  than  usual,  but  all  very  friendly  and  civil ;  and  they 
brought  several  kinds  of  provisions,  for  which  we  satisfied  tbcm  with  such  toys 
as  we  had;  their  women  also  brought  us  milk  and  roots,  and  several  things  very 
acceptable  to  us,  and  all  was  quiet ;  and  we  made  us  a  little  tent  or  hut  of 
tome  boughs  of  trees,  and  lay  on  shore  all  night.  I  know  not  what  was  the 
occasion,  but  I  was  not  so  well  satisfied  to  lie  on  shore  as  the  rest ;  and  the  boat 
riding  at  an  anchor  about  a  stone  cast  from  the  land,  with  two  men  in  her  to 
take  care  of  her,  I  made  one  of  tbcm  come  on  shore ;  and  getting  some  boughs 
of  trees  to  cover  us  also  in  the  boat,  1  spread  the  sail  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  lay  under  lite  cover  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  all  night  in 
the  boat. 

lewis  (ptntorfct),  7  goats,  1  cask  lime-juice,  25  pumpkins,  plantains,  grass  for  live-stock, 
grain  for  poultry,  yams,  sweet-potatoes,  hints  and  oranges,  making  about  SSdays  provi- 
ssons  for  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers,  near  300  persons.  The  following  was  the  mode  of 
salting  the  beef :— The  bullocks  were  killed  in  the  afternoon,  and  cut  up  at  2  in  the  morn* 
ing,  salted,  and  pat  into  casks  ;  about  noon  taken  out,  placed  on  4  thick  planks,  sap- 
ported  by  casks,  then  4  others  laid  upon  the  meat,  to  press  out  the  juices,  pickle,  ore. 
for  3  or  4  hours ;  then  salted  again,  packed  in  clean  casks,  and  headed  op:  when  quite 
cold,  boiled  pickle,  with  a  little  salt-petre  in  it,  was  poured  into  the  casks  at  the  bong- 
hole  till  full.  Wood  and  water  are  got  from  the  river  Ouglabee,  by  tedious  operation, 
the  distance  being  three  miles,  with  a  bar,  on  which  there  is  a  dangerous  surf  at  times. 
The  time  of  high  water  at  full  and  change  <[  fh.  15m.  tide  flows  5$  hours;  perpendi- 
cular height  at  the  river's  mouth  13  feet ;  depth  on  the  bar  at  low  water  only  S  feet. 
The  magnetic  variation  was  24°  W.  in  1804.  The  inhabitants  of  the  bay  are  hospitable 
hat  subtle  and  prone  to  revenge.  The  S.W.  monsoon,  which  is  the  fair  season  in  the  Mo* 
aambik  channel  hegins  in  April  and  continues  until  November.  The  N.E.  monsoon  than 
commences  and  prevails  until  April,  f  For  a  philosophical  explanation  of  these  periodical 
winds,  see  jB.C  x,  308.)  The  Annual  Rtgkter  (1773)  states  a  current  to  have  baea 
observed  within  IS  leagues  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  which  runs  from  17°&  to  5°  N. 
at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an  hour,  setting  N.E.JN.  by  which  the  navigation  between  the  con- 
tinent and  Madagascar  is  greatly  facilitated.  The  whole  of  the  W.  and  N.W.  coast  of 
Madagascar,  with  their  contiguous  banks  and  islands  from  St.  A  u  gust  id  \  bay  to  Cape 
Ambre,  are  placed  in  the  charts  more  easterly  than  their  true  situation  ;  some  places 
even  so  far  as  from  30  to  40  miles.  In  particular,  Cape  St.  Andrew,  the  N.W.  extre- 
mity of  Madagascar,  about  S3  leagues  northward  of  Manumbaug  river,  in  latitude 
10°  *'  S.  which  tbe  best  maps  extant  place  in  longitude  45°  48'  E.  is  really  in  45°  16*  K. 
The  political  memoir  on  the  advantages  of  colonizing  Madagascar,  referred  to  in  too 
beginning  ef  this  note  is  reserved  for  the  appendix. 
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About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  heard  one  of  our  men  makto  a  terrible 
noise  on  the  shore,  calling  out,  "  tor  God's  sake,*  to  bring  the  boat  in,  and  come 
and  help  them,  for  they  were  all  like  to  be  murdered ;  at  the  same  time  I  heard 
the  fire  of  lire  mtnkcts,  which  was  the  number  of  the  guns  they  had,  and  that 
three  times  over ;  for,  it  seems,  the  natives  here  were  not  so  easily  frightened 
with  guns  as  the  savages  were  in  America,  where  I  had  to  do  with  them.  All 
this  while  I  knew  not  what  was  the  matter,  but  rousing  immediately  from  *top 
with  the  noise,  I  caused  the  boat  to  be  thrust  in,  add  resolved,  with  three  rum 
we  had  on  bonrd,  to  land  and  assist  our  men. 

We  got  the  boat  soon  to  the  shore,  but  our  men  were  in  too  much  baste;  for 
being  come  to  the  shore,  they  plunged  into  the  water,  to  get  to  the  boat  with  all 
the  expedition  they  could,  being  pursued  by  lietween  three  and  four  hundred 
men.  Our  men  were  but  nine  in  all,  and  onlv  five  of  them  had  fuzils  with  them; 
the  rest  bad  pistols  and  swords,  indeed,  but  they  were  of  small  use  to  tliem.  We 
took  op  seven  of  our  men,  and  with  difficulty  enough  too,  three  of  them  being 
aery  ill  wounded ;  aud  that  which  was  still  worse  was,  that  while  we  stood  in 
the  boat  to  take  our  men  in,  we  were  hi  as  much  danger  as  they  were  in  od 
shore ;  for  they  poured  their  arrows  in  upon  us  so  thick,  that  we  were  glad  to 
barricade  the  "side  of  the  boat  up  with  the  benches,  and  two  or  three  loose 
boards,  which,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  we  had  by  mere  accident  in  the  boat 
Aud  yet,  had  it  been  day-light,  they  are,  it  seems,  such  exact  marksmen,  that 
if  they  could  have  seen  but  the  least  part  of  any  of  us,  they  would  have  bteo 
sure  of  us.  We  bad,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  little  sight  of  them,  as  they 
stood  pelting  us  from  the  shore  with  darts  and  arrows;  and  having  got  ready 
our  fire-arms,  we  gave  them  a  volley,  that  we  could  hear,  by  the  cries  of  some 
of  them,  had  wounded  several ;  however,  they  stood  thus  in  battle-array  on  the* 
shore  till  break  of  day,  which  we  suppose  was  that  they  might  see  the  better  to 
take  their  aim  at  us.  v. 

In  this  condition  we  lay,  and  could  not  tell  how  to  weigh  our  anchor  or  eat  op 
our  sail,  because  we  must  needs  stand  up  in  the  boat,  and  they  were  as  sure  to  bit 
us  as  we  were  to  hit  a  bird  in  a  tree  with  small  shot.  We  made  signals  of  distress) 
to  the  ship,  which,  though  she  rode  a  league  off,  yet  my  nephew  the  captain,  hearing 
our  firing,  and  by  glasses  perceiving  the  posture  we  lay  in,  and  that  we  fired  to* 
wards  the  shore,  pretty  well  understood  us;  and  weighing  anchor  with  all  speed,  he 
stood  as  near  the  shore  as  be  durst  with  the  ship,  and  then  sent  another  boat, 
with  ten  hands  in  her,  to  assist  us :  but  we  called  to  them  not  to  come  too 
near,  telling  them  what  condition  we  were  in ;  however,  they  stood  in  near  to 
us,  and  one  of  the  men  taking  the  end  of  a  tow-line*  in  his  band,  and  keeping 
our  boat  between  him  and  the  enemy,  so  that  tliey  could  not  perfectly  see  niin, 
swam  on  hoard  us,  and  made  fast  the  line  to  the  boat ;  upon  which  we  slipped 
out  a  little  cable,  and  leaving  oar  anchor  behind,  they  towed  us  out  of  reach  of 
the  arrows ;  we  all  the  while  lying  close  behind  the  bnrricado  we  had  made* 

As  soon  as  we  were  got  from  between  the  ship  and  the  shore,  so  that  we 
could  lay  her  side  to  the  shore,  she  ran  along  just  by  them,  and  poured  in  a 
broadside  loaded  with  pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  small  bullets,  and  such  stuff, 
besides  the  great  shot,  which  made  a  terrible  havoc  among  them.  When  we 
were  got  on  board  and  out  of  danger,  we  had  time  to  examine  into  the  occasion 
of  this  fray ;  and,  indeed,  our  su|>ercargo,  who  had  been  often  in  those  parts, 

*  Tow-line:— the  line,  cord,  or  rape,  whereby  any  floating  body  is  dragged  along 
in  or  upon  the  water.  Tow  is  derived  from  the  saxon  leohan  or  reoa.  (Ceg$atf  Tent. 
tamer.  Fr.)  A  ship  is  said  to  Una  her  boat  when  it  is  fastened  to  the  stern,  &c,  prior  to 
being  hois  ted-in.  A  ship  is  towed  by  her  boats  when,  for  want  of  wind,  she  is  forced 
toward  ihc  shore  bv  the  swell  of  the  sea. 

"  A  calm  ensues;  adjacent  shorf  s  they  dread, 
The  boats,  with  rowers  mann'd,  arc  sent  a-head  ; 
With  cordage  fastened  to  the  lofty  prow 
Aloof  to  sea  tke  stately  ship  they  *fni»."  (Falcowx*) 
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pot  me  upon  it ;  for  he  said  he  was  sure  the  inhabitants  would  not  ha*e  touched 
us  after  we  had  made  a  truce,  if  we  hod  not  done  something  to  provoke  them 
to  it*  At  length  it  came  out  that  an  old  woman,  who  had  come  to  sell  assume 
milk,  had  brought  it  within  our  poles,  and  a  young  woman  with  her,  who  alto 
brought  some  roots  or  herbs ;  and  while  the  old  woman  (whether  she  was? 
mother  to  the  young  woman  or  no  they  could  not  tell)  was  selling  us  the  milk, 
oat  of  our  men  offered  some  rudeness  to  the  wench  who  was  with  ber,  at  which 
the  old  woman  made  a  great  noise :  however,  the  seaman  would  not  quit  his 
prise,  but  carried  her  out  of  the  old  woman's  sight  among  the  trees,  it  being 
almost  dark:  the  old  woman  went  away  without  her,  and,  as  we  may  suppose, 
made  an  outcry  among  the  people  she  came  from ;  who,  upon  notice,  raised 
this  great  army  upon  us  in  three  or  four  hours;  and  it  was  great  odds  but  we 
had  all  been  destroyed. 

One  of  our  men  was  killed  with  a  lance  thrown  at  him  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  attack,  as  be  sallied  out  of  the  tent  they  had  made :  the  rest  came  off 
free,  all  but  the  fellow  who  was  "the  occasion  of  all  the  mischief,  who  paid  deer 
enough  for  his  black  mistress,  for  we  could  not  hear  what  became  of  him  a  great 
while*  We  la?  upon  the  shore  two  days  after,  though  the  wind  presented,  and 
made  signals  for  him,  and  made  our  boat  sail  up  shore  and  down  shore  several 
leagues,  but  in  vain;  so  we  were  obliged  to  give  him  over;  and  if  he  alone 
had  suffered  for  it,  the  loss  had  been  less. 

I  could  not  satisfy  myself,  however,  without  venturing  on  shore  once  more, 
to  try  if  I  could  learn  any  thing  of  him  or  them :  it  was  the  third  night  after  the 
action,  that  I  had  a  great  mind  to  learn,  if  1  could,  by  any  means,  what  mischief 
we  bad  done,  and  how  the  game  stood  on  tlie  Indians'  side.  1  was  careful  to 
do  it  in  the  dark,  lest  we  should  k>e  attacked  again :  but  I  ought,  indeed,  to  have 
beau  sure  the  men  I  went  with  had  been  under  my  command,  before  I  engaged 
in  a  thing  so  hazardous  and  mischievous  as  1  was  brought  into  by  it,  without 
design. 

We  took  twenty  as  stout  fellows  with  us  as  any  in  the  ship,  besides  the  super* 
cargo  and  myself,  and  we  landed  two  hours  before  midnight,  at  the  same  place 
where  the  Indians  stood  drawn  up  in  the  evening  before;  I  landed  here,  because 
my  design,  as  I  have  said,  was  chiefly  to  see  if  they  bad  quitted  the  field,  and 
if  they  had  left  any  marks  behind  them  of  the  mischief  we  had  done  them ;  and 
I  thought  if  we  could  surprise  one  or  two  of  them,  perhaps  we  might  get  our 
man  again  by  way  of  exchange. 

We  landed  without  any  noise,  and  divided  our  men  into  two  bodies,  whereof 
the  boatswain  commanded  one,  and  I  the  other.  We  neither  saw  or  heard  any 
body  stir  when  we* lauded  :  and  we  marched  up,  one  body  at  a  distance  from 
the  other,  to  the  place ;  but  at  first  could  see  nothing,  it  being  very  dark  ;  till 
by  and  oy  our  boatswain,  who  led  the  first  party,  stumbled  and  fell  over  a  dead 
body.  This  made  them  halt  awhile;  for  knowing  by  the  circumstances  that 
tliey  were  at  the  place  where  the  Indians  had  stood,  they  waited  for  my  coming 
up  there.  We  concluded  to  halt  till  the  moon  began  to  rise,  which  we  knew 
would  be  in  less  than  an  hour,  when  we  could  easily  discern  the  havoc  we  bad 
made  among  them.  We  told  thirty  two  bodies  upon  the  ground,  whereof  two 
were  not  quite  dead ;  some  had  an  arm,  and  some  a  leg  snot  off,  and  one  bis 
head ;  those  that  were  wounded,  we  supposed,  they  had  carried  away. 

When  we  had  made,  as  I  thought,  a  full  discovery  of  all  we  could  come 
to  the  knowledge  of,  1  was  resolved  for  going  on  board  ;  but  the  boatswain 
and  his  party  sent  me  word  that  they  were  resolved  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Indian 
town,  wi*re  these  dogs,  as  they  called  them,  dwelt,  and  asked  me  to  go  along 
with  them ;  and  if  they  could  find  them,  as  they  still  fancied  they  should,  they 
did  not  doubt  of  getting  a  good  b^oty  ;  and  it  might  be  they  might  find  Tom 
JerFry*  there ;  that  was  the  man's  name  wc  had  lost. 

Had  they  sent  lo  ask  my  leave  to  go,  I  knew  well  enough  what  answer  to 
have  given  tbem;  for  I  should  have  commanded  them  instantly  on  board,  know- 


log  it  was  doc  a  beard  fit  for  us  to  run,  who  hud  a  shipf  and  a  ship-loading  ia 
our  charge,  and  a  voyage  to  make  which  depended  very  much  upon  the  Uvea  of 
the  men ;  bat  as  they  sent  me  word  they  were  resolved  to  go,  and  only-  asked 
me  and  my  company  to  go  along  with  tbem,  I  positively  refuted  it,  and  ram 
Up,  for  I  was  sitting  on  the  grouud,  in  order  to  go  to  the  boat.  One  or  two  of 
the  men  began  to  importune  roe  to  go;  and  when  I  refitted,  began  to  grumble, 
and  say  that  they  were  not  under  my  command,  and  they  woald  go.  "  Come 
Jack,"  says  one  of  the  men,  "  will  you  go  with  me  ?  I'll  go  for  one."  Jack  said 
be  would,— and  then  another,-— and,  in  a  word,  they  all  left  me  but  one,  whom 
I  persuaded  to  stay,  and  a  boy  left  in  the  boat.  80  the  supercargo  and  I,  with 
the  third  man,  went  back  to  the  boat,  where  we  told  them  we  would  stay  for 
them,  and  take  care  to  take  in  as  many  of  them  as  should  be  left  :  for  I  told 
tbem  it  was  a  mad  thing  they  were  going  about,  and  supposed  most  of  tbem 
would  ran  the  fate  of  Tom  Jeffrys. 

They  told  me,  like  seamen,  they  would  warrant  it  they  would  come  off  again, 
and  they  would  take  care,  &c. ;  so  away  they  went.  I  entreated  them  to  con- 
sider the  ship  and  the  voyage,  that  their  lives  were  not  their  own,  and  that 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  voyage,  in  some  measure ;  that  if  they  miscarried 
the  ship  might  be  lost  for  want  of  their  help,  and  that  they  could  not  answer  for 
it  to  Uod  or  man.  But  I  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  main-mast  of  the 
ship;  they  were  mad  upon  their  journey,  only  they  gave  me  good  words,  and 
begged  I  would  not  be  aogry  ;  that  they  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  be  back 
again  in  about  an  hour  at  farthest;  for  the  Indian  town,  they  tnid,  was  not 
above  half  a  mile  off,  though  they  found  it  above  two  miles  before  they  got 
to  it. 

Well,  they  all  went  awav ;  and  although  the  attempt  was  desperate,  aod  such 
tjs  noue  but  madmen  would  have  gone  about,  yet,  to  give  them  their  due,  they 
went  about  it  as  warily  as  boldly ;  they  were  gallantly  armed,  for  they  had  €f9ty 
man  a  fuzil  or  musket,  a  bayonet  and  a  pistol ;  some  of  them  had  bnmd  cut* 
lasses,  some  of  them  had  hangers,  and  the  boatswain  and  two  more  had  pole* 
axes ;  besides  all  which  the)  had  among  them  thirteen  hand-greuados :  bolder 
fellows,  and  better  provided,  never  went  about  any  wicked  work  in  the  world. 

When  they  went  out,  their  chief  design  wa?  plunder,  and  they  were  ia 
mighty  hopes  of  finding  gold  there  ;  but  a  circumstance,  which  noire  of  them 
were  aware  of,  set  them  on  lire  with  revenge,  and  made  devils  of  them  all.  When 
they  came  to  the  few  indian  houses  which  they  thought  had  been  the  town, 
which  was  not  above  half  a  mile  off,  they  were  under  a  great  disappointment,  for 
there  were  not  above  twelve  or  thirteen  houses  ;  and  where  the  town  was,  or 
how  big,  they  knew  not.  They  consulted,  therefore,  what  to  do,  and  were  some 
time  before  they  could  resolve ;  for  if  they  fell  upon  these,  they  must  cut  all 
their  throats,  aud  it  was  ten  to  one  but  some  of  them  might  escape,  it  being  in 
the  night,  although  the  moon  was  up :  and  if  one  escaped,  he  would  ran  away  ond 
raise  all  the  town,  so  they  should  have  a  whole  army  upon  them  ;  again,  00  the 
other  hand,  if  they  went  away,  and  left  those  untouched,  for  the  people  were 
all  asleep,  tbey  could  not  tell  which  way  to  look  for  the  town  ;  however,  the  last 
was  the  best  advice,  so  they  resolved  to  leave  them,  and  look  for  the  town  at 
well  as  tbey  could.  They  went  on  a  little  way,  and  found  a  cow  tied  to  a  tree ; 
this,  they  presently  concluded,  would  be  a  good  guide  to  them  :  for,  they  said* 
the  cow  certainly  belonged  to  the  town  before  them,  or  to  the  town  behind  them  ; 
and  if  they  untied  her,  they  should  see  which  way  she  went:  if  the  went  back 
they  had  nothing  to  say  to  her ;  but  if  she  went  forward,  they  would  follow  her  t 
po  tbey  cut  the  cord,  which  was  made  of  twisted  flags,  and  the  cow  went  on 
before  them,  directly  to  the  town  ;  which,  as  they  reported,  consisted  of  above 
two-hundred  houses  or  huts,  and  in  some  of  these  they  fouud  several  families 
living  together. 

Here  they  found  all  in  silence,  as  profoundly  secure  as  sleep  could  make 
them  ;  and,  first,  they  called  another  couocji,  to  consider  what  they  had  to  do ; 


sso 

and,  mi  a  word,  they  resolved  to  divide  themselves  into  three  bodies  *ad  to  set 
three  houses  on  fire  in  three  ports  of  the  town  ;  and  as  the  men  come  out  to 
•one  then  end  bind  them  (if  on?  resisted,  they  need  not  be  asked  what  to  do 
thea),  and  to  to  search  the  rest  of  the  bouses  for  plunder :  but  they  resolved 
to  nsarch  silently  first  through  the  town,  and  see  what  dimensions  it  was  of,  aad 
if  they  might  venture  upon  it  or  no* 

They  did  so,  and  desperately  resolved  that  they  would  venture  upon  these  i 
hot  whale  they  were  animating  one  another  to  the  work,  three  of  them  who  were 
a  little  before  the  rest,  called  out  aloud  to  them,  and  told  them  that  they  had 
found  Tom  Jenrys :  they  all  ran  up  to  the  place,  where  they  found  the  poor  t'rlhnr 
hantins;  up  naked  by  one  arm,  and  his  throat  cut.  Tliere  was  an  indian  hoof* 
justby  the  tree,  where  they  found  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the  principal  Indmas, 
who  had  bees  concerned  in  the  fray  with  us  before,  and  two  or  three  of  these, 
wounded  with  our  shot;  and  our  men  found  tliev  were  awake*  and  talking  one 
to  another  in  that  house,  but  knew  not  their  number. 

The  sight  of  their  poor  mangled  comrade  so  enraged  them,  as  before,  that 
they  swore  to  one  another  tliey  would  be  revenged,  and  that  not  an  Indian  that 
came  into  their  hands  should  have  any  quarter ;  and  to  work  they  went  imrne* 
diately,  though  vet  not  so  madly  as  might  be  expected  from  the  rage  and  fury  they 
ware  in.  Ifceir  first  care  was,  to  get  something  that  would  soon  take  fire,  but, 
after  a  little  search,  they  found  that  would  be  to  no  purpose ;  for  most  of  the 
houses  were  low.  and  thatched  with  flags  and  rushes,  of  which  the  country  is 
foil ;  so  they  presently  made  some  wild- 6 re,  as  we  call  it,  by  wetting  a  little 
powder  in  the  palm  of  their  bands  ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  set  the 
town  on  fire  in  four  or  five  places,  and  particularly  that  house  where  the  Indians 
were  not  gone  to  bed.  As  soon  as  the  fire  began  to  blaze,  the  poor  frightened 
creatures  began  to  rush  out  to  sere  their  lives,  but  met  with  their  fate  in  the 
attempt ;  and  especially  at  the  door,  where  they  drove  them  back,  the  boat* 
■wain  himself  killing  one  or  two  with  his  pole-axe ;  the  bouse  being  large,  ami 
many  in  it,  he  did  not  care  to  go  in,  but  called  for  a  hand-grenado,  and  threw 
it  among  them,  which  at  first  frightened  them,  but,  when  it  burst,  made  such 
havoc  among  them  that  they  cried  out  in  a  hideous  manner.  In  short,  most  of 
the  Indians  who  were  in  the  open  part  of  the  house  were  killed  or  hurt  with 
the  grenado,  except  two  or  three  more  who  pressed  to  the  door,  which  the 
boatswain  and  two  more  kept,  with  their  bayonets  on  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces, 
and  despatched  all  that  came  in  their  way :  but  there  was  another  apartment  in 
the  liouse,  where  the  prince  or  king,  or  whatever  be  was,  and  several  others 
were  :  and  these  were  kept  in  till  the  house,  which  was  by  this  time  all  in  a  light 
iaroe  fell  in  upon  them,  and  they  were  smothered  altogether. 

All  this  while  they  fired  not  a  gun,  because  they  would  not  awaken  die  people 
faster  than  they  could  master  them ;  but  the  fire  began  to  waken  them  fast 
enough,  and  our  fellows  were  glad  to  keep  a  little  together  in  bodies  ;  for  the 
fire  grew  so  raging,  all  the  houses  being  made  of  light  combustible  stuff,  that 
they  could  hardly  bear  the  street  between  them  ;  and  their  business  was  to 
follow  the  fire,  tor  the  surer  execution  ;  as  fast  as  the  fire  either  forced  the  peo- 
ple out  of  those  bouses  which  were  burning,  or  frightened  them  out  of  others, 
ear  people  were  ready  at  their  doors  to  knock  the  in  iu  the  head,  still  calling  aad 
haUooing  one  to  another,  to  remember  Tom  Jeflfrys. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  must  confess  I  was  very  uneasy,  and  especially  when 
I  saw  tlie  flames  of  tlie  town,  which,  it  being  night,  seemed  to  be  iust  by 
me.  My  nephew,  the  captain,  who  was  roused  by  his  men,  seeing  such  a  fire* 
was  very  uneasy,  not  knowing  what  the  matter  was,  or  what  danger  I  was  in, 
especially  hearing  the  guns  too,  for  by  this  time  they  began  to  use  their  fire* 
arms  ;  a  thousand  thoughts  oppressed  bis  mind  concerning  me  and  die  super* 
cargo,  what  would  become  of  us;  and,  at  last,  though  he  could  ill-spare  any 
more  men,  vet  not  knowing  what  exigence  we  might  be  iu,  lie  takes  another 
boat,  and  with  thirteen  men  and  himself  comes  on  shore  to  me. 
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He  wm  surprised  to  Me  me  and  the  supercargo  in  the  boat,  with  no  mom  then 
two  men ;  andaltbooghbe  wm  glad  that  we  were  well,  yet  be  was  in  the  semeim* 
rmtiernre  with  ut  to  know  what  was  doing;  for  the  noiie  continued,  and  the  flame 
increased ;  in  short,  it  wm  next  to  an  impossibility  for  any  men  in  the  world  to 
■t'^'ii"  their  curiosity  to  know  what  had  happened,  or  their  concern  for  the 
safety  of  the  men ;  in  a  word,  the  captain  told  me  be  would  go  and  help  fast 
men,  let  what  would  oome.  I  argued  with  him,  as  I  did  before  with  the  men, 
tlie  safety  of  the  ship,  the  danger  of  the  voyage,  the  interest  of  the  owners  and 
merchants,  &c  and  told  him,  I  and  the  two  men  would  go,  and  only  see  if  w« 
could  at  a  distance  learn  what  wm  like  to  be  the  event,  and  come  back  and  tell 
Urn.  It  wm  all  one  to  talk  to  my  nephew,  as  it  wm  to  talk  to  the  rest  before  | 
bo  would  go,  he  said ;  and  he  only  wished  he  had  but  left  ten  men  in  the  ship; 
Mr  he  could  not  think  of  having  bis  men  lost  for  want  of  help  i  be  bad  rather 
low  the  ship,  the  vovage,  and  his  life  and  all ;  and  away  be  went. 

I  wm  no  more  able  to  stay  behind  now,  than  I  wm  to  persuade  them  not 
to  go  ;  so,  in  short,  the  captain  ordered  two  men  to  row  back  the  pinnace,  and 
fetch  twelve  men  more,  leaving  the  long-boat  at  an  anchor ;  and  that  when 
they  came  back,  six  men  should  keep  the  two  boats,  and  six  more  come  after  us  t 
to  that  he  left  only  sixteen  men  in  the  ship ;  for  the  whole  snip's  company 
consisted  of  sixty-five  men,  whereof  two  were  lost  in  the  late  quarrel  which 
brought  on  this  mischief./ 

Being  now  on  the  march,  you  may  be  sure  we  felt  little  of  the  ground  we 
trod  on ;  and  being  guided  by  the  fire,  we  kept  no  path,  but  went  directly  to 
the  place  of  the  name.  If  the  noise  of  the  guns  wm  surprising  to  us  before; 
the  cries  of  the  poor  people  were  now  quite  of  another  nature,  and  filled  us  with 
horror.  I  must  confess,  1  wm  never  at  the  sacking  a  city,  or  at  the  taking  « 
town  by  storm  ;  I  had  heard  of  Oliver  Cromwell  taking  Drogbeda,*  in  Ireland, 
and  killing  man,  woman,  and  child  !  and  I  had  read  of  Count  Till?  sacking  the 
city  of  Magdeburg,*  and  catting  the  throats  of  twenty-two  thousand  of  all  sexes  * 
but  I  never  had  an  idea  of  the  thing  itself  before,  nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  it, 
or  the  horror  that  wm  upon  our  minds  at  hearing  it.  However,  we  went  on, 
and  at  length  came  to  the  town,  though  there  wm  no  entering  the  streets  of 
it  for  the  fire.  The  first  object  we  met  with  wm  the  ruins  of  a  hot  or  house,  or 
rather  the  ashes  of  it,  for  the  house  wm  consumed ;  and  just  before  it,  plain  now 
to  be  seen  by  the.  light  of  the  fire,  lay  four  men  and  three  women  killed,  and, 
m  we  thought,  one  or  two  more  lay  in  the  heap  among  the  fire ;  in  short,  there 
were  such  instances  of  a  rage  altogether  barbarous,  and  of  a  fury  something 
beyond  what  was  human,  that  we  thought  it  impossible  our  men  could  be  guilty 
of  it ;  or  if  they  were  the  authors  of  it,  we  thought  they  ought  to  be  every  one  of 

*  Droqheda.— Chief  town  of  the  county  of  Louth,  comprised  within  the  province 
of  Leinster  in  Ireland ;  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Boyne,  about  7 
mBes  from  its  mouth.  It  is  about  9  leagues  N.  from  Dublin ;  but  above  It  by  lbs 
curvature  of  the  coast.  The  entrance  into  the  haven  is  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
requires  such  a  particular  knowledge  to  find  the  channel,  that  a  pilot  is  indispensable. 
It  is  about  7  leagues  from  Lambay  island ;  and  in  the  way  about  4  miles  from  the 
island,  is  Abel  rock ;  but  it  is  visible  and  clean,  so  that  ships  may  sail  on  either  sffle  of 
it  m  the  wind  serves.  The  Skirres  rocks  also  lie  in  the  way,  but  dose  to  the  shore, 
about  10  leagues  from  Dublin;  these  are  likewise  visible.  Malhah's  Nival gautHer 
places  Drogbeda  in  latitude  53°  43'  N.  longitude  6°  47'  W. 

f  Maqdebu no. —Capital  city  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower-Saxony,  forming  part  of  the  Prussian  territories,  of  which  it  is  considered  as 
the  western  key ;  being  strongly  fortified,  and  commanding  the  coarse  of  the  Elbe, 
upon  an  island  of  which  river  it  is  situated:  but  it  requires  an  army  for  its  garrison : 
Magdeburg  was  taken  by  storm  in  1631  by  the  imperial  general  tiliy,  who  burnt 
the  town  and  massacred  the  inhabitants  out  of  whom  only  800  survived  40000 ;  and 
many  young  women  plunged  into  the  Elbe  to  escape  ravishment :  it  is  situated  5f 
miles  W.  8.  W.  from  Potsdam.  Its  geographical  site,  according  to  vY*LCsa*s  Uni- 
vcrsmlgasrtUer,  is  in  latitude  H°  ll7  N.  longitude  11° 45' £. 


pat  to  the  wont  of  deaths.    Bat  this  was  not  mil:  we  saw  the  fire 

~  the  cry  went  on  just  at  the  fire  went  on,  so  that  we  wet*  in  the  ut> 
!  adiamjeJ  a  little  waj  farther;  and  behold  to  oar  estiniaw 
i,  naked  and  crying  in  a  most  dreadrol  manner,  came  i juntas  if 
they  had  wings,  and  after  them  siiteen  or  seventeen  men,  natives,  in  the  I  saw  W  n 
ror  end  consternation,  with  three  of  our  engltsh  butchers  in  the  rear ;  who,  when 
they  could  not  overtake  them,  fired  in  among  them,  and  one  that  was  kiNed  bw 
their  shot  fell  down  in  oar  sight.  When  the  rest  saw  ns.  believing  us  to  be  then? 
enemies,  and  that  we  would  morder  them  as  well  as  those  that  pmsued  them,  they 
Set  op  a  most  dreadful  shriek,  especially  the  women,  and  two  of  them  feat  dowsu 
as  if  already  dead,  with  the  fright. 

My  very  son!  shrank  within  me,  and  my  blood  ran  chill  in  my  veins, 
I  saw  this  :  and  I  believe,  had  the  three  engltsh  sailors  that  panned  them 
on,  I  had  made  our  men  kill  them  all :  however,  we  took  some  ways  to  let 
poor  flying  creatnres  know  that  we  would  not  hurt  them  ;  and  immediately  they 
came  up  to  us,  and  kneeling  down,  with  their  hands  lifted  up,  made  piteoot 
lamentation  to  us  to  save  them,  which  we  let  ibera  know  we  would;  whereupon 
they  crept  altogether  in  a  huddle  close  behind  us,  as  for  protection.  I  left 
mi  men  drawn  up  together,  and  charging  them  to  hart  nobody,  hot,  if  possible, 
to  get  at  some  of  our  people,  to  see  what  devil  it  was  possessed  them,  and 
what  they  intended  to  do,  and  to  command  them  off;  assuring  them  that  if  they 
stayed  till  day-light,  they  would  hare  an  hundred- thousand  men  about  their 
ears :  I  say,  I  left  them,  and  went  among  those  flying  people,  taking  only  two 
of  our  men  with  me  ;  and  there  was  indeed  a  piteous  spectacle  among  them; 
tome  of  them  had  their  feet  terribly  burned,  with  trampling  and  running  through 
the  fire,  others  their  hands  burned  :  one  of  the  women  had  fallen  down  m  the 
fire,  and  was  very  much  burned  before  she  could  get  out  again  ;  and  two  or 
three  of  the  men  had  cots  in  their  backs  and  thighs,  from  our  men  pursuing; 
another  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  died  while  I  was  there. 

I  would  fain  have  learned  what  the  occasion  of  all  this  was,  hut  1  could  not 
understand  one  word  they  said ;  although  by  signs,  1  perceived  some  of  them 
knew  not  what  was  the  occasion  themselves.  1  was  so  terrified  in  my  thoughts 
at  this  outrageous  attempt,  that  1  could  not  stay  tliere,  hut  went  back  to  niy  own 
men,  and  resolved  to  go  into  tlie  middle  of  the  town  through  the  fire,  or  what- 
ever might  be  in  the  way,  and  put  an  end  to  it,  cost  what  it  would  :  accordingly, 
as  I  came  back  to  my  men,  I  told  them  my  resolution,  and  cominanded  them 
to  follow  me ;  when  at  the  very  moment  came  four  of  our  men,  with  the  boat- 
swain at  their  head,  roving  over  heaps  of  bodies  they  had  killed,  all  covered  with 
blood  and  dust,  as  if  they  wanted  more  people  to  massacre,  when  our  men  hal- 
looed to  them  as  loud  as  they  could  and  with  much  ado  one  of  them 
made  them  hear,  so  they  knew  who  «e  were  and  came  up  to  us.  As  soon  as 
the  boatswain  saw  us,  he  set  op  a  halloo  like  a  sliout  of  triumph,  for  having 
as  be  thought,  more  help  come  ;  and  without  waiting  to  hear  me,  "  Captain,* 
says  he,  '*  noble  captain  !  I  am  glad  you  are  come  ;  we  are  not  ball-done  yet: 
viilanous  bell-hound  dogs  !  I'll  kill  as  many  of  them  as  poor  Tom  has  hairs  upon 
his  bead  $  we  have  sworn  to  spare  none  of  tliem  ;  we'll  root  out  the  very  nation 
of  them  from  the  earth  ;"  and  thus  he  ran  on,  out  of  breath  too  with  action, 
and  would  not  give  us  leave  to  speak  a  word. 

At  last,  raising  my  voice,  that  I  might  silence  him  a  little,  "  Barbarous  dog !  * 
said  I,  "  what  are  you  doing  ?  1  won't  have  one  creature  more  touched  upon 

Kin  of  death  :  I  charge  you,  upon  your  life,  to  stop  your  hands,  and  stand  still 
re,  or  you  are  a  dead  man  this  minute."  "  Why,  Sir,'*  says  he,  u  do 
you  know  what  you  do,  or  what  they  have  done  ?  If  you  want  a  reason  for  what 
we  have  done,  come  hither ; "  and  with  that  he  showed  me  the  poor  lellow 
hanging,  with  his  throat  cut. 

1  confess  I  was  urged  then  myself,  and  nt  another  time  would  have  been 
forward  enough  ;  but  I  thought  the}'  had  canied  their  rage  too  tar,  and  reineiu- 
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bored  Jacob's  words  to  bit  sons  Simeon  and  Levi-—"  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for 
it  was  fierce  ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel."*  But  I  had  now  a  new  task 
upon  my  bands;  for  when  the  men  I  carried  with  me  saw  tbjp  sight,  as  I  had 
done,  I  had  as  much  to  do  to  restrain  them  as  I  should  have  had  with  tlie  others ; 
nay,  my  nephew  himself  fell  in  with  tliem,  and  told  me,  in  their  hearing,  that 
he  was  only  concerned  for  fear  of  his  men  being  overpowered ;  and  as  to  the 
people,  he  thought  not  one  of  them  ought  to  live;  for  they  had  all  glutted  diem- 
selves  with  the  murder,  of  the  poor  man,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  used  like 
murderers  :  upon  these  words,  away  ran  eight  of  my  men,  with  the  boatswain 
and  his  crew  to  complete  their  bloody  work ;  and  I,  seeing  it  quite  nut  of  mj 
power  to  restrain  them,  came  away  pensive  and  sad  ;  fir  I  could  not  bear  the 
sight,  much  less  the  horrible  noise  and  cries  of  the  poor  wretches  that  fell  into 
their  hands. 

I  got  nobody  to  come  back  with  me  but  the  supercargo  and  two  men,  and 
with  these  I  walked  back  to  the  boats.  It  was  a  very  great  piece  of  folly  in  me, 
I  confess,  to  venture  back,  as  it  were,  alone  ;  for  as  it  began  now  to  be  almost 
day,  and  the  alarm  had  run  over  the  country,  there  stood  about  forty  men,  armed 
with  lances  and  bows,  at  a  little  place  where  the  twelve  or  thirteen  houses 
stood,  mentioned  before;  but  by  accident  I  missed  the  place,  and  came  directly 
to  the  sea-side,  and  by  the  time  I  got  thither,  it  u*as  broad  day  ;  imme- 
diately I  took  the  pinnace  and  went  on  board,  and  sent  her  back  to  assist  the 
men  in  what  might  happen. 

I  observed,  about  the  time  that  I  came  to  the  boat  side,  that  the  fire  was 

Sretty  well  out,  and  the  noise  abated  ;  but  iu  about  half  an  hour  after  I  got  on 
oard  I  heard  a  volley  of  our  men's  fire-arms,  and  saw  a  great  smoke ;  this, 
as  I  understood  afterwards,  was  our  men  tailing  upon  the  40  men,  who,  as  I  saidf 
stood  at  the  few  houses  on  the  way,  of  whom  they  killed  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
and  set  all  the  houses  on  fire,  but  did  not  meddle  with  the  women  or  children. 
By  the  time  the  men  got  to  the  shore  again  with  the  pinnace,  our  men  began 
to  appear;  they  came  dropping  in,  not  in  two  bodies  as  they  went,  but  straggling 
here  and  there  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  small  force  of  resolute  men  might  have 
cut  them  all  off.  But  the  dread  of  them  was  upon  the  whole  country:  the  peo- 
ple were  surprised,  and  so  frightened,  that  f  believe  an  hundred  of  tjjem  would 
have  fled  at  the  sight  of  but  five  of  our  men  :  nor  in  all  this  terrible  action  was 
there  a  man  ihat  made  nny  convertible  defense ;  they  were  so  surprised  between 
the  terror  of  the  fire  and  the  sudden  attack  of  our  men  in  the  dark,  that  they 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn  themselves ;  for  if  they  fled  one  way,  they  were  met 
by  one  party ;  if  back  again,  by  another ;  so  that  tliey  were  every  wltere  knocked  - 
down :  uor  did  any  of  our  men  receive  the  least  hurt,  except  one  who  strained 
his  foot,  and  another  who  had  one  of  his  hands  burned.  " 

I  was  very  angry  with  my  nephew,  the  captain,  and.  indeed,  with  all  the  men, 
in  my  mind,  but  with  him  in  particular,  as  well  for  his  acting  so  out  of  his 
duty,  as  commander  of  the  ship,  and  having  the  charge  of  the  voyage  upon  him, 
as  in  his  prompting  rather  than  cooling,  the  blind  rage  of  his  men,  iu  so  bloody 
nnd  cruel  an  enterprise.  My  nephew  answered  me  very  respectfully  ;  but  told 
me  that  when  he  saw  the  body  of  the  poor  seaman  whom  they  had  murdered  in 
so  cruel  nnd  barbarous  a  manner,  he  was  not  master  of  himself,  neither  could  he 
govern  his  passion:  he  owned  he  should  not  have  done  so,  as  he  was  commander 
of  the  ship;  hut  as  he  was  a  man,  and  nature  moved  him,  he  could  not  bear  it. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  men,  they  were  not  subject  to  me  at  all,  and  they  knew  it 
well  enough ;  so  they  took  no  notice  of  my  dislike. 

v  The  next  day  we  sat  sail,  90  we  never  heard  any  more  of  it.  Our  men  differed 
in  the  account  of  the  number  they  had  killed;  come  snid  one  thing,  some  auo* 
ther  ;  but  according  to  the  best  of  their  accounts,  put  all  together,  they  killed  or 
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destroyed  nbout  one  hundred  and  fifty  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  AMI 
left  not  a  bouse  standing  in  the  town.  As  for  the  poor  fellow  ThomasJeffrys,as 
he  was  quite  dead  (for  his  throat  was  so  cut  that  his  head  was  lialf  off)  it  would 
do  him  no  service  to  bring  him  away ;  so  they  only  took  him  down  from  the 
tree,  where  he  was  hanging  by  one  hand. 

However  Ju*t  o:ir  men  thought  this  action,  I  was  against  them  in  it,  and  I 
a! ways,  after  that  time,  tuld  them  God  would  blast;  the  voyage;  for  I  looked 
upon  all  the  blood  they  shed  that  night  to  be  murder  in  them:  for  though  it 
is  true  that  they  had  killed  Jcflfrys,  yet  he  was  the  aggressor,  had  broken 
the  truce,  and  had  violated  or  debauched  a  young  woman  of  their's,  who  came 
down  (o  them  innocently,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  public  capitulation. 

The  boatswain  defended  this  quarrel  when  we  were  afterwards  on  board.  He 
said  it  was  true  that  wc  seemed  to  break  the  truce,  but  rcully  had  not;  and  that 
the  war  was  begun  the  night  before  by  the  natives  themselves,  who  had  shot  at 
us,  and  killed  one  of  our  men  without  any  just  provocation;  so  that  as  we  were 
in  a  capacity  to  fight  them,  we  might  also  be  in  a  capacity  to  do  ourselves 
justice  upon  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  that  although  the  poor  man  had 
taken  a  little  I  berty  with  the  wench,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  murdered,  and 
that  in  snch  a  villanous  manner;  and  that  they  did  nothing  but  what  was  just, 
and  what  the  laws  of  God  allowed  to  be  done  to  murderers.  One  would  tiriuk 
this  should  have  been  enough  to  have  warned  us  against  going  on  shore  amongst 
heathens  and  barbarians :  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  mankind  wise  bnt  at  their 
own  expense;  and  their  experience  seems  to  be  always  of  most  use  to  them  when 
it  is  dearest  bought. 

We  were  now  bound  to  the  gulph  of  Persia;*  and  from  thence  to  the  coast  of 

•  GvLPn   or   Persia  :— -xoXarof  is  Greek  for  hollow;  as  «Cowof  is  for  bottom- 
less; hence  the  essential  character  of  a  gulph  is  concavity,  and  of  abyss  is  profundity. 
The  gulph  in  question  is  a  deeply  indented  inlet  of  the  indian  ocean,  antientl  v  the 
Erythraean  sea,  dividing  Persia  from  Arabia,  and  receiving  at  its  head  the  great* rivet 
'of  the  Arab*(  t  lie  PasL'igrit  and  Basilica  of  the  an  tients),  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
.Euphrates  ami  the  Tigris.    Shat-tl  Arab,  is  the  proper  local  name  of  the  confluent  stream, 
as  Ajrat  or  Farat  is  that  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Didjel  that  of  the  Tigris.    The  gulph  at 
its  entrance,  between  Capes  Musscndom  and  Kohuiuharck,   is  about  10  leagues  wide, 
or  a  little  wider  than  the  strait  of  Dover;   but  it  increases  to  six  times  that  breadth 
within  :  its  length  from  the  former  cape  to  the  river's  mouth  may  be  estimated  at 
about   140  leagues.      We  formerly  knew  little  of  this  sen,  he\ond    what  we  learnt 
classically   from  the  episode  of  Nfahchos  in  the  histories  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror :  or  have  kept  up  a  recollection  of  by  subsequent  familiarity  with  certain  places 
on  its  shores  such  as  Basra  and  Ormuz,  in  the  celebrated  urabiuu    romance   of  the 
•■  'rhoui.ind't(r.d'ine  ni<*hts,"  until  the  period  marked  by  the  scientific  labours  of  D'An- 
villx,  and  the  m  runinrit;^  truvcls  ot  Xikpran     The  extension  of  our  political  relati- 
ons to  Persi.),  and  of  commercial  correspondence  between  India  und  Asiatic  Turkey 
has  since  produced  such  an  eucrcascd  navigation  in  these  waters,  that  wc  now  pos- 
sess a  tolerably  correct  delineation  of  the  coast :  but  our  best  charts  sire  still  defecii«s 
in  the  important  accompaniment  of  proper  names.     From   the   circumstance,  of  this 
branch  of  the  sea  boin*:  common  lo  two  nations,  the  Persian  and  the  Arab,  most  of  the 
places  on  its  shores  have  a  dnuole  n;nm:,  or  nt  least   a  double   pronunciation  of  the 
same  nam'.;  arrordinj:    lo  the  5\sicm  of   permutation   established    hi- 1 ween    the  two 
languages:  these  a^ain  reach  us  in  a  stnte  of  gro'rr.i  pineal  metamorphosis  according 
as  they  are  r  'ceived  though  the  medium  of  the  trench  geographer,  the  german  travel* 
ItT*  or  of  portu<rnc*c  navigators;  nude  worse  by  the  hasty,  and  imperfect  imitation 
of  sounds  in  the  journals  ot  our  indian  traders,  and  still   worse  by  the  new- names,  or 
vulvar  slant!,  of  sailors,  which  last  coiruption  there  is  usually  a  stiong  propensity  in  the 
eugbsh  public  to  adopt,  until  the  man  of  letters  (even  Gibbon  himself )  renounces  in 
despair  ihcla^k  of  correction  as  hopeless  pedantry.     This  is  the  editor's  tipol;igy  for 
not  attempting    more    in    the  way    of   hydrographicnl  description    of    the  Persian 
pilph,  il::tn  briefly  to  give  the  geographical  site  of  the  principal   head  l«nds  necessary 
to  be  recognised  by  the  uovig^tor  in  his  approach  to  or  departure  t  he  re- from ;  and 
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Coromandel,  only  to  touch  at  Surat :  but  the  chief  of  the  supercargo**  design, 
lij  at  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  where,  if  he  missed  his  business  outward- bounds  he 

then  hasten  away  to  accompany  Robinsov-Crvsoc  on  his  voyage  eastward.    Ras-aU 
gad,  the  emsterninost  promontory  of  Oman  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  Is  rtfj  high  and 
•seven,  end  may  be  seen  SO  leagues  in  clear  weather  ;  that  is  to  smy  the  land  over  it ; 
for  that  part  usually  set  for  the  cape  itself  is  difficult  to  discriminate,  being  low,  sandy* 
and  of  circular  form :    thus  different  navigators  have  assigned  a  different  latitude 
thereunto,  differing  be  several  miles ;  and  its  longitude  does  not  seem  to  be  vet  cor- 
rectly determined.    However  what  may  be  considered  as  the  Jta$,  (cape)  is  in  latitude 
2J°J^N.  and  in  longitude  60°40'E.  by  recent  observations;    magnetic   variation 
(1810)  50°  r  W.     Cape  Mussendoin  U  in  *6°  2?  N.  66°  40*  £.    On  the  nersian 
shore  there  are  two  capes  which  may  each  be  considered  as  headlands  bounding  the 
entrance  to  the  gulph,  vis.    Jask,  and  Kohumbarek,  (vulgarly  called  "  Bumbarak.*) 
Of  these,  the  former  is  in  25°  40*  N.  57°  55'  E.  the  latter  in  26°  20*  N.  and  according 
to  HoasnuitOH  bears  from  Jask  N.  b.  W.  }  W.  14  or  15  leagues.     But  Niasvum 
assigns  the  name  of  Kohumbarek  to  a  projection  on  the  const  which  he  places  in 
S6°51&N.     In  the  eulph  of  Persia  the  prevailing  winds  are  N.  W.  but  particularly 
.about  the  summer  solstice :  November,  December,  January,  are  the  only  months  to 
depend  upon  having  southerly  winds.    In  passing  oat  of  the  entrance,  the  persiaa 
coast  about  the  latitude  26°  ought  not  to  be  approached  nearer  than  30  lathoras  wafer 
in  the  night,  nor  under  20  in  the  day,  on  account  of  a  shole  projecting  2  or  3  miles 
frcra  the  shore;  which  shole  is  situated  about  6  leagues  northward  of  Cape  Jask. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  northerly  monsoon  from  September  until  April,  ships 
leaving  the  Persian  gulph  should  if  bound  to  Surat  steer  from  Jask  along  the  Guadel 
coast,  at  a  considerable  distance  to  avoid  the  local  light  winds  and  calms  occasioned 
by  land  or  sea  breezes  near  the  shore.    When  the  meridian  of  Cape  Monte  (67°  30* 
W.)  be  approached,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  away  S.E.  across  the  gulph  of  Cutch, 
and  pass  the  Guxarat  coast  at  any  convenient  distance.    Having  passed  Diu  head  at 
the  distance  of  12  or  14  leagues,  a  direct  course  may  be  steered  towards  the  highland 
of  St.  John  when  bound  to  Surat.     Duriug  the  strength  of  the  northerly  monsoon, 
a  passage  can  be  made  from  Cape  Mussendoin  to  Surat  in  10  or  12  days.    The  des- 
patches concerning  tome  recent  warlike  operations  against  pirates  in   the  gulph  of 
Persia,  published  in  the  London  Gaxette  and  republished  ver bat tm  in  the  J&abai  &bro- 
mxXt$  (xxiv,  72,)  contain  the  names  of  a  number  of  places  little  known  on  both  shores  and 
on  the  islands  of  the  gulph.    And  two  letters  on  the  Wahcbbi  Arabs,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Nkabciivs,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  j£t.  <£.  incidentally  throw  light  upon 
the  geography,  &c,  of  this  maritime  portion  of  "  Araby,  the  blest."  .  The  navigation 
of  the  Persian  gulph  has  always  been  endangered  by  depredators  of  various  kinds  : 
HC's  description  of  the  predatory  habits  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  western  side  is 
thoroughly  confirmed  by  modern  experience.     Besides  which  the  gulph  is  visited  by 
piratical  small  craft  from  the  coasts  of  Guzarat  and  Sindy,  whose  force  and  audacity 
are  such  that  the,)  have  mastered  several  european  vessels  trading  from  Bombay,  and 
even  some  armed  packets,  treating  with  great  cruelty  all  the  persons  found  on  board* 
The  naval  power  of  Britain,  while  it  furnishes  the  means  seems  to  impose  upon  her, 
as  an  equivalent,  the  duty  of  clearing  the  high  seas  from  lawless  freebooters  of  every 
denomination.     Instead  of  which  it  has  only  been  twice  within  a  century  that  we  have 
made  any  serious  exertions  to  this  effect  in  the  East  9   while  with  respect  to  the  Barba- 
rians of  Afric  our  acquiescence  has  been  as  great  and  proportionally  more  disgrace- 
lul  than  that  of  the  Jesser  maritime  states  of  Europe.     Although  professedly  it  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  note  to  enter  into  more  particulars  concerning  the 
gulph,  yet  one  staple  and  celebrated  branch  of  its  produce  must  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence.     As  well  as  v-o-ean  compare  antient  with  modern  geography  it  appears  that 
the  two  great  lisheries  which  supplied  the  Roman  metropolis  with  pearls  were  the  same 
as  at  present,  namely,  Orrouz,  and  Cape  Comorin.     Therelore  by  way  of  sequel  it  may 
be  proper  britlly  to  mention  that  on  the  Arabian  shore,  in  latitude  about  £5  N.  longi- 
tude 50°  K.  (hire  is  a  place  called  Ser,  with  the  island  Zaraat  a  small  distance  west* 
ward  :  here  is  considered  to  commence  the  bank  whereupon  the  impearled  oysters  are 
found.     This  bank  extends  along  the  cou*i  i.eaily  to  ?7°  N.  and  43?  E.  with  a  depth  of 
15  to  SO  feet  water.     Near  its  northern  edge  ui  *6°  40*  N.  are  situated  several  small 
isles  which  alter  the  name  of  the  principal  one,  are  usually  colled  Bahrein ;  a  name 
tl'at  has  also  been  extended  hv  turopruus  to  the  bank  and  fishery  generally.    One 
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was  to  £o  up  to  China,  and  return  to  the  coast  at  he  caroe  hoeac.  The  fin# 
disaster  that  betel  us  was  in  the  gulph,  where  five  of  our  men  venturing  on  shot* 
on  the  ambutn  side  of  the  gulph,  were  surrounded  by  the  Arabian*,  and  either 
all  killed  or  carried  nuny  into  slavery ;  the  rest  of  the  boat's  crew  were  sot  able 
to  rescue  them,  and  had  but  just  lime  to  get  off  their  boat.  I  began  to  upbraid 
them  with  the  just  retribution  of  Heaven  in  this  case;  but  the  boatswain  very 
warmly  told  me,  he  thought  I  went  farther  in  my  censures  than  I  could  show  any 
warrant  for  in  scripture;  mid  referred  to  where  Jesus  intimates  that  those  men 
on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  not  sinners  above  nil  the  Galileans:  •  but 
that  which  put  me  to  silence  in  the  case  was,  that  not  one  of  these  five  meo  who 
were  now  lost  were  of  those  who  went  on  shore  to  the  massacre  of  Madagascar* 
so  I  always  called  it,  though  our  men  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  word  "  massacre" 
with  any  patience. 

But  my  frequent  preaching  to  them  on  this  subject  had  worse  consequence* 
than  1  expected;  and  the  boatswain^,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the  attempt, 
came  up  boldly  to  me  one  time, ..and  toid  me  he  found  that  I  brought  this 
affair  continually  upon  the  stage;  that  I  inu^e  unjust  reflections  upon  it,  and 
had  used  the  men  very  ill  on  that  account,  and  himself  in  particular ;  that  as  I 
was  hut  a  passenger,  and  had  no  command  iu  the  ship,  nor  concern  in  the  voyage, 
they  were  not  obliged  to  bear  it;  that  they  did  not  know  but  I  might  have  somo 
ill  design  in  my  head,  perhaps  to  call  them  to  an  account  for  it  when  they 
came  to  England  ;  and  that,  therefore,  unless  I  would  resolve  to  have  done  with 
it,  arid  also  not  to  concern  myself  any  farther  with  him,  or  any  of  his  affiurs,  he 
would  leave  the  ship;  for  he  did  not  think  it  was  safe  to  sail  with  me  among 
them.  I  heard  him  patiently  enough  till  he  had  done,  and  then  told  him,  that 
T  confessed  I  had  all  along  opposed  the  massacre  of  Madagascar,  and  that 
I  bad,  on  nil  occasions,  spoken  my  miud  freely  about  it,  although  not  more  upon 
him  than  any  of  die  rest:  that  as  to  my  having  no  command  of  the  ship,  that  was 
tme:  nor  did  1  exercise  any  authority,  only  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  my 
mind  in  things  which  publicly  concerned  us  all ;  and  what  concern  I  had  in  the 
voyage  was  iu»ne  of  his  business;  that  I  was  a  considerable  owner  in  the  ship; 
in  that  claim,  f  conceived  1  had  a  right  to  speak  even  farther  than  I  had  doite, 
and  would  nut  be  accountable  to  him  or  any  one  cite;  and  began  to  be  a  little 
warm  aiih  him.  He  made  but  little  replv  to  me  at  that  time,  and  I  thought  the 
affair  h»d  been  over.     We  were  at  this  time  in  the  road  ut  Bengal  ;f  and  being 


•f  the  principal  of  tlicse  i*les  is  culled  by  the  natives,  Awal.  (Sec  Ab'ulfeda,  Dtscript. 
Arubuic,m  the  collection  Gtograph.  vet.  scrip  tor.  graeci  minora:  lit.)  An  erroneous 
latin  translation  of  the  Arabic  led  DWnvillk  iuto  one  oi  his  very  few  mistakes | 
that  of  giving  the  name  of  AwhI  to  (he  district  of  Ser.  The  pearls  produced  here 
are  not  so  much  esteemed  in  Europe  as  those  of  India,  on  account  of  their  having  a 
yt-.'lowish  hue  :  but  the  natives  of  Hindustan  are  said  to  prefer  them  as  always  retain- 
ing their  original  colour,  instead  of  suffering  that  degree  of  change  which  the  white 
are  liable  to  from  atmospheric  or  animal  heat.  Another  occasion  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  this  edition  lor  giving  a  particular  account  of  this  whimsical  article  of 
luxury. 

•  J.uhe  xiii.  4. 

f  Bt.NG.At  :— The  Kngltsh  first  visited  this  country  in  1633.  The  president  of  the 
I/.iSt  IimIih  company'*  factory  at  So  rat  obtained  a  Fcrmaan  (patent)  from  the  Grand- 
Alofirl  for  liberty  of  trade  here  without  any  other  restriction  than  that  the 
<ngii.oh  tupping  was  to  resort  to  the  port  of  P»pley,  situated  in  that  extensive  bay 
formed  between  Point  Palmira*  in  latitude  20°  44'  N.  longitude  87°  6' E.  and  the 
«'-5ten.most  biuncli  of  the  Gonga,  (Ganges)  called  the  river  Hoogly.  A  factory  was 
soon  after  established  at  the  town  of  Hoogly  within  the  same,  subordinate  lo  Madras 
and  Buntaui.  In  lb\r?  the  factor*  in  Bengal  obtained  tfermaan  for  free  trade  without 
payment  nl  cuMumk;  and  in  1662  factories  were  established  at  Balasor,  Cossimbusar 
and  P.itn».  In  1663  pilots  were  established  for  the  navigation  of  the  river.  1678:  a 
uhln:n  (.nun  by  sign-maunal)  was  obtained  for  privileges  of  trade  in  the  provinces 
hur<iir.i;g  on  the  Ganges;  and  in  1681  Bengal  was  constituted  by  the  company  aa 
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willing  to  Me  the  place,  I  went  on  shore  with  the  supercargo,  in  the  ship's  boat, 
to  divert  rojself ;  and  cowards  evening  was  preparing  to  jo  on  hoard,  when  one 

agency  distinct  from  Fort  St.  George.     1684:  In  consequence  of  quarrels  and  war- 
fare with  the  rVawooof  the  province  the  agent  and  council  retired  from  Hoogly  to 
Chotannteeor  Calcutta,  the  latter  being  a  less  open  place,  consequently  a  loss  exposed 
situation,  and  a  treaty  was  aereed  upon  for  a  grant  ot  land  to  build  n  fortified  factory, 
and  erect  a  mint,  with  freedom  of  trade.     1687:  hostilities  recommenced,  and  after 
various  vicissitudes  the  company's  property  at  Calcutta  was  embarked,  1688,  removed 
to  Balasor,  and  thence  to  Madras.     1690:  the  Mogul's  government  appearing  more 
conciliatory,  Mr.  Charnock  proceeded  from  Madras,  was  favourable  received  on  hit 
arrival,  and  obtained  a  fernuuin,  dated  in  the  33d  year  of  the  Emperor  (Aurunq- 
2RB'a)  reign,  the  tenor  of  which  was,  oblivion  of  ail  the  past,  and  the  restoration  of 
former  privileges.     1696 :  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  the  rfijaht  (chieftains)  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Hoogly,  and  the  european  settlements  declaring  in  favour  of  the 
mogul  government,  the  Nawcb  authorised  them  in,general  terms  to  defend  themselves  ; 
whereupon  they  with  great  diligence  raised  walls  with  bastions  round  their  factories; 
the  Hollanders  at  Hoogly,  the  French  at  Chandemagor,  and  the  English  at  Calcutta. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  three  european  forts  in  the  province  of  Bengal.    1698:  the 
Nawob  granted  a   nishan  for  the  towns  of  Chutanuttee,  Govindpor,  and  Calcutta. 
Order*  were  received  from  England  to  encreasc  the  fortifications  and  to  denominate  the 
establishment  Fort-William,  in  compliment  to  the  then  King:  and  in  1701,  the  fortjms 
ordered  to  be  completed  in  a  regular  pentagonal  form  according  to  the  best  rules  olwt. 
1704:  the  two  existing  english  East-India  Companies  were  united;  and  then  possessed 
the  following  factories  in  Bengal,  dependent  on  Fort- William ;  vis.  Chutanuttee,  Bala* 
aor,  Cossimbuzar,  Dacca,  Hoogly,  Malda,  Rajuh-roahl,  and  Patua.     1707:  Auhuno- 
bbb,  the  niognl  emperor,  died,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years.    From  which  period  may  be 
dated  the  commencement  of  those  troubles  which  dismembered  the  empire,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  present  extensive  territorial  control  of  the  english  East-India  Company. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  historical  retrospect  any  farther  than  to  ascertain  the 
atate  of  the  country  when  Robinson-Crusoe  visited  it  about  the  year  1696*  and 
thereby  to  identify  the  place  he  was  landed  at;  which  as  he  no  otherwise  designates  than 
by  saying  they  were  "  in  the  road  at  Bengal/'  wc  must  conclude,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  have  been  either  Pipley  or  Balasor :  now,  the  latter  being  the  most  noted 
road  for  anchorage,  and  moreover  the  place  to  which  the  mart  was  removed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  formation  of  a  dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Pipley  river,  we  mar 
confine  our  local  description  to  Balasor.    The  entrance  of  the  river  here  is  a  little  to  lh« 
eastward  of  the  mcridiun  of  Point  Palmiras;  hut  there  exists  a  considerable  discordance 
in  the  latitude  assigned   to  this  river's  mouth  by  bydrographers:    without  entering 
into  a  needless  recapitulation  of  which,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that,  according  to  the  most 
authentic  comparison  of  authorities  on  the  subject,  it  appears  to  be  in  21°  28'  N.     Bala* 
sor  was  formerly  a  considerable  town,  bnt  at  present  is  o".lv  about  a  mile  long,  and 
half  a  mile  broad.     It  is  built  along  the  river  Beree-bclaun,  where  the  tide  rises  12  to  15 
feet  in  common  springs,  and  then  serves  to  carry  vessels  of  100  tons  burthen  up  to  the 
docks,  of  which  ibere.  arc  several  here :  but  there  is  not  more  than  2  or  S  feet  on  the 
bar  at  low-waler  in  the  dry  season ;  so  that  its  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  small  country 
vessels  who  export  rice,  uud  other  grain,  tobacco,  sugar,  silk  and  cotton  piece-goods, 
wax,  oil,  and  other  commodities  the  produce  of  India.     The  English  first  began  to  trade 
here  about  1640.     The  company's  factory  is  a  large  but  irregular  building,  commanding 
a  beautiful  prospect  from  its  top.    The  French  had  a  factory  at  a  small  village  S  miles 
eastward  from  the  town.     The  Dutch  had  one  near  to  the  Engliih.    There  is  a  Portu- 
guese church,  and  a  number  of  Portuguese  and  armenian  inhabitants.     In  1803,  by 
treaty  with  the  Rrjah  of  Ikrar,  the  province  of  Cuttak  (including  the  port  and  district 
of  Balusor)  was  ceded  to  the  company  iu  perpetual  sovereignly.    This  province  con- 
nects Bengal  with  the  Northern  Circars;  viz,  (iuutoor  or  Morteza-nagor,  Condapilly  or 
Mustufa-nagur,  Elloor,  Rajah-mundry,  Masulipatam,  Chicacool ;  and  is  therefore  in  a 
political  und  military  point  of  view  of  the  uUuost  importance  independently  of  its  com 
fiicrcial  and  financial  value.     The  revenue  of  Cuttak  is  stated  at  17  laks  of  rupees; 
about  170000/.  sterling    The  province  of  Bengal  properly  commences  at  Pipley  river: 
which  is  about  6  leajjucs  E.  b.  N.  from  Balator.     In  the  road  named  after  the  latter 
place,  pilots  are  always  ready  to  carry  shipping  into  and  up  the  river  Hoogly.     Some 
idea  of  this  navigation  may  b*  formed  from  the  following  •*  Instructions  iuued  by  cAf 
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canntryto  Surat;  •  might  go  from  thence  to  Bassora  f  by  tea,  up  the  goipfc  of 


governments  against  the  will  of  the  throne,  and  have  consequently  appointed 
under  them  with  as  little  regard  ,0  j,s  authority.  Nabobs,  likewise,  have  kept 
sion  of  their  governments,  in  opposition  both  to  the  toubah  and  the  throoe;  ant  _ 
is  more  extraordinary  in  the  offices  of  a  despotic  state,  both  soubaht  and  nabobs  have 
named  their  successors,  who  hare  often  succeeded  with  as  litile  opposition,  as  if  they 
had  been  lieirs-appareut  of  an  hereditary  dominion.  The  proper  pronunciation  of 
mogul  is  mogwl. 

•  Scbat  :--acitv  and  celebrated  mart,  of  Hindoostan  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of 


allies.  Here  the  spring-tides  run  rapid,  particularly  the  ebb,  about  5  knot!  pef^mw9 
but  farther  in  near  the  bar,  where  small  vessels  lie.  in  four  or  five  fathoms  water,  wrtst 
the  tomb  N.JW.  they  do  not  run  with  such  velocity.  In  the  road,  high-water  fall 
and  change  ([  about  4  o'clock.  Magnetic  variation  in  1791,  30°  W.  Surat  cattle  is 
in  21°  H'  N.  7.S°  V  SO"  £.  or  8'  E.  from  Bom  hay  castle.  The  Portuguese  took  and 
destroyed  Surat  in  151?.  In  1612,  the  English  established  a  factory  here.  In  1615, 
•|/aIorab*c  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Mogul  by  Sir  Thomas  Roa.  In  1617, 
the  Dutch  commenced  trading  at  Surat.  About  1660,  the  Tapti  being  incommoded  by 
•end-hanks  at  Ranser,  the  then  mart- town  on  litis  river,  the  English  removed  t  miles 
farther  down  on  the  opposite  side  near  a  castle  which  had  been  buih  many  years,  as  a 
protection  from  the  Malabar  pirates,  others  following  the  example,  within  a  few  years 
the  settlement  became  a  large  place.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  present  city,  which, 
after  various  political  and  mil.tary  vicissitudes,  finally  merged  in  the  possession  of 
the  english  East-India  Company,  1759. 

f  Bassos  a: — a  city  of  Turkey,  situated  on  a  plain,  near  the  edge  of  the  great  drsert, 
by  a  navigable  creek  of  the  Arabs'  riv«  r  from  which  it  is  distant  about .)  miles.     Its  geo- 
graphical site  is  in  30°  50'  N.  and  47°  35'  E.    Bassora  was  founded  by  Attabib,  son 
of  Gasvan,  under  the  KaUiifO***,  A.H.  14,  about  A.D.  636.     It  was  taken  after 
a  siege  of  15  months,  by  the  Persians,  uudrr  Sadokk  Khaam,  brother  and  general 
of  the  usurper  K>bim  hhaan;  in  whose  power  it  remained  until  his  death  1779,  when 
it  was  evacuated  and  i everted  to  the  Othruan  dominion,  since  when  il  has  been  incur* 
porated  with  the  provincial  government  of  Bagdad  ;  and  is  administered  by  a  Jftfufa- 
SfO'at,  or  local  gorernor,  sul»ordinatc  to  the  PaUta  of  that  province.    The  present  ciiy 
does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  origmnl  foundation  :  which  exists  at  a  distance  of  about 
8  miles  westerly,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  space  of  3  miles,  furnishing  oven  unto  this 
day,  a  supply  of  bucks  lor  building  to  the  inhabitants  of  Zobcir,  a  villape  about  6  miles 
8.S.W.  from  modern  Bassora ;  a   place  whuh  Xiebuhr,  and  after  him  the  writer, 
under  the  signature  "  Nearciivs"  iii  the  jB.d.   (ixiv,  ¥98)  has  confounded  with  Old 
Bassora.     Near  to  this  is  the  dry  bed  of  a  canal  or  artificial  branch  of  the  Afrat  (Eu- 
phrates extending  from  I  Jet  to  the  Koorabdnola,  known  by  the  nunc  of  Haueh-ZaaJek, 
w  Jarri-Zaadth  ;  the  PalUicopas  of  Arrian  ;  the  Tcredon  of  Flint.     Bassora  is  usually 
pronounced  by  the  Arabs  Bairn,  but  by  the  Persians,  Basra  or  Busra.     It  must  nor  he 
mistaken  by  the  reader  for  the  Bozrah  of  the  Bible  (/mi<ia,  lxiii,  1.)  ;  the  latter  being  sy 
aonymously  called  Edom,  and  thus  described  and  named  inLowTitV  translation  ol'tlie 
text  ?  "  Who  is  this  that  cooieth  from  Kdora  ?  with  garments  deeply  died  from  Botsra  ?" 
[tic]    Bassora  is  about  100  miles  from  the  Erythraean  gulph  by  the  course  of  the  river; 
and  about  90  from  Korna,  the  Digba  of  Pliny,  the  Apamta  of  Pi  olomet,  situated  at  the 
extreme  point  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the  rivers  Aj'rut  and  Did/cr/ unite.     In  the  former 
the  tide  flows  to  Ardsh  7  leagues  above  Korna  :  in  the  latter  to  Exr,  a  village  named 
after  the  prophet  Ezsa,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  there;  and  his  tomb  is  an 
object  of  pilgrimage  for  Jews.     Bassora  was  first  visited  by  the   Engl.sh  in  1640  : 
Ihey  soon  after  established  a  factory  In  re,  which  has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  not**  It  It- 
standing  the  numerous  convulsions  to  which  the  country  has  been  subject  :   it   is  a 
good  and  convenient  building,  situated  on  the  bjnks  of  the  creek,  about  3  miles  lr«;ni 
ks  mouth,  and  where  vessels  of  80  tons  may   unload  their  cursorial   the  gate  of  ib« 
factory.     About  5  m  It  s  distant   from  the  Bagdad  gate,  the  cngliah  ugent  has  a  vidji, 
sailed  Mar? nil,  which  has  a  good  prospect  up  and  down  the  river,  Irom  the  ba:.k« 
ol  which  it  u  distant  about  J  wile.     From  its  Convenient  pcsitiua,  Bassora  is  a  placs 
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Persia;  from  thence  might  take  the  way  of  the  caravans,*  over  the  desert  ©f 
Arabia,  to  Aleppo,*  and  to  Scanderoon ;$  from  thence  by  sea  again  to  Italy ;  and 
so  over-land  into  France :  this  put  together  might  appear  at  least,  a  full  diameter 
of  the  globe:  bat,  if  it  were  to  be  measured,  I  suppose  it  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
great  deal  more. 

I  had  another  way  before  me,  which  was  to  wait  for  some  english  ships,  which 


of  great  cdiunierce.  The  principal  articles  of  export  consist  of  dates,  copper,  coral* 
galls,  myrrh,  benzoin,  olibanam,  almonds,  rose  water,  ivory,  arab  horses,  fruits,  and 
treasure.  The  Shat-el-Arab  is  a  bar  river,  with  several  mouths ;  and  owing  to  the 
lowness  of  the  land,  the  multiplicity  of  banks,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots 
(usually  procured  at  the  isle  of  Kark  or  Karedsh),  its  approach  is  somewhat  ba- 
aardous  for  shipping.  The  first  objects  that  strike  the  beholder  from  sea,  are  a  few 
•draggling  palm-trees,  which,  at  a  distance  appear  like  a  flotilla  of  boats;  also 
rashes  are  discerned  at  9  or  10  miles  distance  ;  besides  which  pelicans  are  seen  some- 
times before  the  land,  appearing  on  the  banks  in  great  numbers,  resembling  almost 
a  white  beach.  The  winds  blow  mostly  down  the  river  all  the  year  round ;  and  when 
a  north-wester  is  violent,  the  atmosphere  is  obscured  by  the  sand  of  the  desert 
driven  by  the  wind.  Bassora  stands  on  the  western  principal  branch  of  the  river, 
called  "  Coor-abdilla  ;"  between  the  bar  at  the  month  of  which  and  the  factory,  the 
difference  of  latitude  is  aboot  33?.  Magnetic  variation,  9°  W.  in  1811.  See  page  354 
for  the  geography  of  the  Erythraean  gulph  in  general. 

*  Caravan.*-—  the  proper  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  herwan;  and  signifies  in 
general  a  body  of  travellers,  who  unite  together  to  travel  with  greater  safety  in  eastern 
countries.  But  in  a  more  particular  sense,  the  JcersMn  of  Melkeh,  bears  exclusively 
the  name  of  hadth  (pilgrimage):  others  are  simply  called  kafl  (pronounced  kafile.) 
"  Vox  pcrsica  est  carvan,  i.e.  negotiator  vel  collective'  negetiatortt ;  tc.  teta  eerum  cohere 
statu/  itcrfaciens  quae  arabice  cafila  vacatur.  (Peeits.  Itinera  mundi:  ed.  T.  Hrna.) 

t  Aleppo: — according  to  the  geographers,  has  sneceeded  to  the  antient  Bene  or 
Ckalybon,  of  which  the  greek  pronunciation  has  been  nearly  preserved  by  the  Arabs  ia 
that  of  HaJeb  or  Helab,  with  the  h  strongly  aspirated  or  guttural.  The  vestige*  of  u  city 
which  Europeans  name  *'  Old  Alep,**  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  lake  into  which  the  river 
Chahii  discharges  itself,  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  antient  ChalU  ;  which  is  known 
to  have  been  placed  on  the  borders  of  this  lake.  The  geographical  site  of  the  modern 
city  is  situated  in  36°  11'  «5"  N.  37°  10'  E.  The  patha  Hk  of  Haleb  has,  on  the 
N.  the  same  bounds  as  are  common  to  Syria  in  general :  it  Commences  near  Aferkcs, 
on  the  shore  of  that  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  denominated  the  gulph  of  Ayas,  tra- 
verses the  mountains,  passes  above  A  hen  tab,  skirts  the  course  of  the  little  river  Si- 
roe riu  as  far  as  the  Afrat  (Euphrates)  near  the  antient  castle  of  Roooi-kaJa.  From 
this  point  it  has  that  river  for  frontier  as  far  as  Rajik  ;  from  whence  it  follows  a 
curved  line,  through  the  desert  unto  Alarra.  From  this  city  it  re-ascends  N.W.  to 
Chegr,  and  terminates  at  the  sea-side  some  leagues  bciow-the  mouth  of  the  Orontes. 
The  mountains  of  this  patha-liknre  almost  all  inhabited  by  the  Ansarieh  ;  one  of  the 
most  considerable  and  antient  tribes  of  the  country,  which  lives  independent  under  its 
particular  chiefs,  and  pays  tribute  only  to  the  pathae  of  the  Olhman  Saltaan.  The 
Ansarieh  are  neither  mutulraans  nor  christians :  the  religion  they  profess  is  very  little 
known :  but  they  are  good  and  industrious  cultivators  of  the  earth.  The  plains  of 
Antiocfi  are  frequented  by  Toorkroans,  a  powerful  pastor-people,  established  iu  the 
middle  of  Anatolia.  Every  year  they  send  a  portion  of  their  flocks  to  pasture  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes,  which  river  they  seldom  pass  over.  The  plains  of  Haleb,  and 
thote  of  the  Afrat  are  frequented  by  the  Koords,  (the  carduchii  of  Xknofhon  ;)  the 
body  of  wliich  nation  inhabits  the  mountains  which  border  upon  the  southern  edge  of 
the  lake  Van,  and  different  hordes  of  whom  conduct  their  flocks  as  far  as  the  interior 
of  this  pasha-lik,  which  is  their  utmost  limit  toward  the  S.W.  This  nation  is  strong, 
and  as  well  as  the  Toorkinan,  professes  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  desert  is  occu- 
pied only  by  different  tribes  of  pastor-Arabs,  who  make  incursions,  and  lesJ  their 
flocks  as  lur  as  the  environs  of  Haleb. 

%  Scanderoon: — (literally  Lkejider-un)  the  turkish  name  for  Alexand'retta ,  or 
Alexandria  the  lesser,  in  Svtia  j  ltkender  or  Sekunder  being  the  oriental  version  of 
the  proper  name  Alexander.  Its  geographical  site  is  in  36°  34'  47*  N.  3t>°  14'  45"  £. 
Its  local  situation  is  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  mediterranean  sea;  bearing  from  Cape 
Andrta  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cyprus,  about  N.E.  tl  leagues.     It  is  a  site  and 
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eosming  to  Bengftl  frosm  th*  island  of  Sumatra*  and  get  pauage  en  botrs) 
for  England,  But  as  I  cam*  bitter  without  ant  concern  villi  the  English 
last-India  Company  ,t  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  go  from  hence  without  their  U« 
cense,  unless  with  great  fa? or  of  the  captains  of  the  ships,  or  of  the  Company's, 
factors,  and  to  both  I  was  an  utter  stranger. 

Here  I  bad  the  mortification  to  see  the  ship  set  sail  without  me;  a  treat- 
ment I  think  a  roan  in  my  circumstances  scarce  ever  met  with,  except  from 
pirates  running  away  with  a  ship,  and  setting  those  that  would  not  agree  with 
their  villany  on  shore.  Indeed,  this  was  next  door  to  it,  both  ways ;  however 
my  nephew  left  me  two  servants,  or  rather  one  companion  and  one  servant ;  the 
irst  was  clerk  to  the  parser,  whom  he  engaged  to  go  with  me,  and  the  other  was 

good  anchorage  (or  vessels  of  easy  burthen ;  but  its  climate  is  become  unwholesome 
Iron  accidental  causes. 

*  Sumatra  :— one  of  the  larger  islands  in  the  indian  ocean,  situated  between 
let.  6°  36'  N.  and  5°  b4f  8.  and  between  long.  95°  157  and  105°  43?  £.  The  equator 
divides  it  obliquely  into  almost  equal  parts;  its  general  direction  being  N.W.and  S.E.  ia 
length  about  900  miles,  upon  a  medium  breadth  of  about  150.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  but  the 
air  in  general  onwholcst.me  to  the  european  constitution.  According  to  the  lathi 
geographer  Pompowius  Mr  la  (in  his  treatise  De  site  orois),  Sumatra  appears  to  nave 
been  known  unto  the  antients  under  the  name  of  Argyre.  This  island  im  mentioned  and 
partially  described  in  the  J&abal  tf  fjronicU*  xxhi,  54) t;  xxv,  368;  xxviii,  70,  129; 
axix,  f?4,  SIS ;  xxx,  333,  489  ;  xxxi,  67,  16*,  ft3,  335,  400,  476  ;  xixii,  135. 

f  EastImdia  Company  : — In  1600,  after  a  failure  upon  the  part  ot  Spain  for  negoti- 
ating peace  with  England,  the  english  merchants  made  application  to  Queen  Elizabetv 
for  a  charter  empowering  them  to  undertake  a  trade  to  India.  Their  prayer  was 
granted  ;  and  on  31  »t  Dtceniher,  a  body-corporate  with  a  common  seal  was  erected 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the 
East-Indies."  In  161)8,  the  private  merchants  made  application  to  parliament  for  the 
erection  of  another  company,  offering  to  raise  two  millions  sterling  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, at  8  j*r  cent,  interest,  by  way  of  e#n*j  :  and  this  offer  being  more  advantageous 
than  the  existing  company  offered  for  a  confirmation  of  its  exclusive  privilege,  it  was 
accepted,  and  a  bill  passed  accordingly  for  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of  **  the 
English  CoiujMtny  :"  the  old,  or  **  London  Company"  being  permitted  to  trade  till 
39th  September,  1701.  In  1703,  an  indenture  tripartite  between  the  Queen  (Ass a)  and 
the  two  companies  passed  under  the  great  seal  of  England ;  which  is  described  as  ike 
M  charter  of  anion  f  and  thenceforth  the  companies  look  the  n.irnc  of  "  The  United  com* 
pany  of  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies  ;"  wliosr  affairs  were  to  be 
managed  by  t4  directors,  12  chosen  from  each  company,  tod  in  future  to  he  conducted 
according  to  the  10th  of  K.  William.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  Loudon  company's 
original  charter  excluded  all  other  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  under  severe  penalties* 
from  this  traffic  and  navigation,  without  the  asscut  and  leave  of  the  company;  which 
exclusion  wns  in  force  at  the  time  of  Robin  so*  Causot's  voyajjc,  and  has  existed 
ander  different  decrees  of  strictness,  down  to  the  period  of  lie  last  renewal  of  the 
charter  in  1815,  when  this  branch  of  the  monopoly  underwent  a  still  farther  degrea 
of  modification  more  conformable  to  the  principles  of  na:ural  justice,  and  the  en- 
lightened age  in  which  we  live.  Ahhongh  the  particular  policy  of  the  company  Iiu* 
incidentally  been  the  subject  of  very  discordant  opinions,  on  which  subject  the  editor 
professes  himself  perfectly  unbiassed  by  any  interested  motives,  or  by  party  spirit ; 
yet  he  deems  it  but  fair  to  record  the  following  sentiments  delivered  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  parliament  and  minister  of  staff  »n  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2 2d  March, 
1815,  ns  to  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  nation  from  the  prt&tut  mode  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  oar  oriental  possessions;  and  generally  absented  to  by  both  sides  of  the 
bouse  ;  "The  mode  of  government  adopted  by  the  Ea»t-  India  company  has  raised 

and  preserved  an  empire  unprecedented  in  the  InMory  of  the  world  ;  and  it  has  p»- 
verned  the  people  under  its  control  on  a  principle  ciuincntly  calculated  to  prnluce 
the  happi:  cm  of  the  governed.  I  do  not  believe  il;c  h.Mon  of  the  world  has  ev»  r  pin- 
dared  its  parallel :  a  ^Meiu  by  which  a  population  of  fifty  millions  ot  native  subjects 
is  governed,  while  the  civil  oilicrrs  of  the  company  by  whom  the  government  is  con- 
ducted <!r<s  not  exrrcd  nirui  honored  :  and  this  too  under  a  pevernment,  than 
which  there  never  was  a  milder,  r.or  one  by  which  the  huppine**  of  the  people  is 
niorc  cou«ultcd." 
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kris  own  terrain.  •  I  took  me  also  *  good  lodging  in  the  home  of  on  EflgtiaW 
woman,  where  several  merchants  lodged,  some  French,  two  Italians,  or  rather 
Jews,  and  one  Englishman;  here  I  was  handsomely  enough  entertained:  and 
that  I  might  not  be  said  to  ran  rashly  upon  any  thing,  I  stayed  here  above 
nine  months  considering  what  course  to  take,  and  how  to  manage  m?self.  I  ba4 
some  enstish  goods  with  me  of  value,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  my 
nephew  furnishing  me  with  a  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  and  a  letter  of  credit  for, 
more,  if  I  had  occasion,  that  I  might  not  be  straitened,  whatever  might  happen. 
I  quickly  disposed  of  my  goods  to  advantage,  and,  as  I  originally  intended,  I 
bought  here  some  very  good  diamonds,*  which  of  all  other  things,  were  the  moat 

■  '''.*.•  ■  i  a  if 

9  Diamond. — The  chemical  character  of  this  gem  has  been  incidentally  explained  ia 
the  notes  appended  unto  the  word  charcoal,  pages  152,  294*  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
*o  the  general  reader  not  versed  in  this  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  the  gem  and 
the  coal  are  in  fact  homogeneous  substances.  The  only  form  of  absolute  purity  in 
which  carbon  is  presented  unto  us,  is  that  of  the  diamond;  which  has  been  proved  by 
experiments  to  be  pure  carbon  in  a  crystalised  state,  according  to  HsKar.  This 
chemist  says  that,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  combustion  of  the  duunond,  it  isnecesary  to 
keep  it  exposed,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  the  focus  of  a  powerful  burning  lens  »n& 
in  a  vessel  filled  with  oxygen  gas.  (This  experiment  requires  a  complicated  apparatus; 
a  description  of  which  the  practical  reader  can  find  by  reference  to  most  of  the  books 
expressly  written  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  chemical  knowledge  by  minute  instruc- 
tions for  the  performance  of  experiments.)  Under  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  the 
diamond  does  not  exhibit  the  appearance  of  active  inflammation,  but  is  slowly  and  almost 
insensibly  consumed,  it's  outer  surface  first  becoming  black.  The  temperature  required 
for  its  combustion,  is  estimated  by  Mackenzie  at  14°  of  Wedoe  wood's  pyrometer 
=2897°  of  Fab renbeit's thermometer:  but  by  Guyton-Moevea  j  at  5000°  of  th» 
latter.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  diamond  is  stated  by  HEHnr=3.5tlS.  Davy,  in 
the.  course  of  some  new  analytical  researches  on  the  nature  of  certain  bodies  particularly 
the  alkalis,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  carbonaceous  matter  &c.  (described  in  the  Bakcrian 
lecture  of  the  Royal-Society,  1809.)  examined  the  constitution  of  charcoal  by  the  test 
of  the  electrical  apparatus  of  Volt  a  (Improperly  called  "  galvanism");  according  to 
this  statemeut,  charcoal  when  exposed  to  the  battery  gave  out  carbonated  hydrogen  ; 
and  when  heated  with  potassium,  (a  newly  discovered  metalic  basis, )  formed  a  body 
spontaneously  inflammable.  Carbon  does  not  shew  any  marks  of  containing  oxygen: 
hot  he  says,  (somewhat  in  contradiction  to  Henry,)  the  diamond  does  appeur  to  con- 
tain a  minute  portion  of  that  element.  Considering  therefore  diamond  and  charcoal  as 
generically  the  same ;  we  may  without  impropriety  add  onto  this  note,  some  farther  infor- 
mation on  the  latter  substance,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  editor  since  those  on  the 
former  were  given  to  press.  According  to  some  recent  experiments,  made  by  Mr.  Bek- 
trand,  it  appears  that  charcoal  possesses  the  power  of  counteracting  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  mineral  poisons  on  the  animal  body.  He  enumerates  several  cxperimeuts  to 
prove  this  fact,  the  third  of  which  was  made  on  himself.  "  At  half-past  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,"  he  states,  ••  I  swallowed  fasting,  5  grains  of  arsenic  powder,  in  half  a 
glass  of  strong  mixture  of  charcoal.  At  a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock,  I  perceived  a 
painful  sensation  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  with  great  thirst.  I  then  drank  another  glass 
ot'  the  mixture  of  charcoal.  At  half-past*  nine  the  oppressive  pain  ceased  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  was  followed  by  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  intestines.  Being  very  thirsty, 
I  druuk  several  cups  of  an  infusion  of  orange-flowers,  and  at  a  quarter  put  ten  I  was 
completely  well.  At  noon  I  dined  as  usual,  without  inconvenience,  and  could  perceiv* 
uo  f'lrther  derangement  in  the  digestive  functions.*'— The  same  experiment  was  mads 
wiib  corrosive-sublimate  of  mercury,  attended  by  the  same  result.  As  we  have  hitherto 
beeu  unacquainted  with  any  article  capable  of  rendering  the  mineral  poisons  inert,  the 
communication  by  Mr.  Bbrtrand,  of  the  result  of  his  experiments,  is  of  considerable 
importance. 

Having  thus  disposed  nf  the  natural  history  of  the  diamond ;  there  remains  to  bring 
the  reader  somewhat  acquainted  with  this  article  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  And 
as  the  m<>>t  convenient  mode  of  doing  this,  the  Editor  takes  leave  to  quote  a  very  arupl* 
Jtnd  satisfactory  account  thereof,  in  Mi  lb  urn's  Oriental  Commerce  (li,  79.)  : — "This 
item  has  the  grcutcst  degree  of  transparency,  is  the  hardest,  most  beautiful  and  bril- 
M4*jt  wt  all  the  precioas  »tonr«.  and  ba>  been  known  from  the  remotest  ages.     Diamond* 
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proper  for  me,  in  my  present  circumstance!;  because  I  coold  always  carry  my 
whole  estate  about  me. 


*'  are  found  only  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Brasil,  and  are  distinguished  by  JcweUert 
into  oriental  and  occidental ;  the  finest  and  hardest  beiag  always  termed  orienUL 
whether  they  are  produced  in  the  East  Indies  or  not.  Diamonds,  when  in  their 
rough  slate,  are  either  in  the  form  of  roundish  pebbles,  with  shining  surfaces,  or  of 
ootoedral  crystals;  but  though  they  generally  appear  in  the  latter N form,  yet  their 
crystals  are  often  irregular,  they  are  lamellated,  consisting  of  very  thin  plates,  like 
those  of  talc,  but  very  c lowly  unitrd,  the  direction  of  which  most  be  ascertained  by 
the  lapidaries  before  they  can  work  them  properly.  They  are  usually  covered  with  a 
thru  crust  which  renders  them  sciuMransparent ;  but  when  this  is  reroovtd,  they  are 
transparent  The  principal  diamond  mines  in  India  are  that  of  Raolconda  in  the 
Carnatic ;  that  of  Goni,  or  Coulour,  also  in  the  Carnatic ;  that  of  Somelpour,  or  Gooaf, 
in  Bengal ;  and  that  of  Succandana  in  the  island  of  Borneo.  These  gems  are 
generally  imported  from  Madras  in  their  rough  state,  in  small  parcels  railed  twlsr, 
•eat I j  secured  in  muslin,  and  sealed  by  the  merchant,  and  arc  generally  sold  in  Europe 
by  the  invoice,  that  is,  are  bought  before  they  are  opened,  it  being  always  fpond  the j 
'contain  the  value  for  which  they  were  sold  in  India,  and  the  purchaser  gives  the 
importer  such  an  advance  on  the'invoice  as  the  state  of  the  market  warrants.  The 
IraJses  contain  stones  pf  various  shapes  and  sixes.  The  chief  things  to  be  observed 
in  purchasing  rough  diamonds  are,  1st,  the  colour.  2d,  the  cleanness.  3d,  the  shape. 

••  I.  Colour. — The  colour  should  be  perfectly  crystaline,  resembling  a  drop  of  clear 
spring  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  you  will  perceive  a  tt  run  flight  playing  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit.  If  the  coat  be  smooth  and  bright,  with  a  little  tincture  of  green  ia 
it,  it  is  not  the  worse,  and  seldom  proves  bad  ;  but  if  there  is  a  mixture  of  yellow  with 
green,  then  beware  of  it — it  i*  a  soft  gieasy  stone,  and  will  prove  bad.  If  the  stone  baa 
a  rough  coat,  that  you  can  hardly  s«re  through  it,  and  the  coat  be  white,  and  look  as  if 
it  were  rough  by  art,  and  clear  of  flaws  or  veins,  and  no  blemish  cast  in  the  body  of 
the  stone  (which  may  be  discovered  by  holding  it  against  the  light),  the  stone  will 
prove  good.  It  often  happens  that  a  stone  shall  appear  of  a  reddish  hue,  on  the  out- 
ward coat,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  rusty  iron  ;  yet  by  looking  through  it  against  the 
light,  you  may  odhtvc  the  heart  of  the  stone  to  be  white  (and  if  thae  be  any  black 
spots  or  flaws,  or  veins  in  it,  they  may  be  discovered  by  a  true  eye,  although  the  coat 
of  the  stone  he  opaque),  and  such  stones  arc  generally  good  and  clear.  If  a  diamond 
appears  of  a  greenish  bright  coat,  resembling  a  piece  of  green  gla.«>s,  inclining  to  black, 
it  generally  proves  hard,  and  seldom  bad  ;  such  stones  have  been  known  to  have  been 
the  first  water,  and  seldom  worse  than  the  second  ;  hut  if  any  tinc'ure  of  yellow  seem 
to  be  mixed  with  it,  you  may  depend  upon  its  being  n  very  bad  stone.  ^VII  »;n:ivs  of 
a  milky  coat,  whether  the  coot  be  bright  or  dull,  if  never  so  little  inclining  to  a  I  lueish 
cast,  are  naturally  soil,  and  in  danger  of  being  flawed  in  the  cutting;  and  though  ihev 
should  have  the  pood  fortune  to  escape,  yet  they  will  prove  dead  and  milky,  and  turn 
to  no  account.  All  diamonds  of  cinnamon  colour  are  dubious  ;  hut  if  of  a  bng'it  coat, 
mixed  with  a  little  green,  then  they  are  certainly  bad,  and  are  accounted  amongst  the 
worst  of  colour*.  You  will  meet  with  a  great  many  diamond*  of  a  rough  cinnamon 
coloured  coat,  opaque  :  this  sort  is  generally  very  hard,  and  wheu  cuff  contains  a  great 
deal  of  life  and  spirit;  but  the  colour  is  very  uncertain;  it  is  sometimes  white,  some* 
times  brown,  and  sometimes  a  very  fine  yellow. 

"  II.  Cleanness. — Concerning  the  fouh  and  other  imperfections  that  take  from  tlic 
value  of  the  diamond,  we  must  observe,  all  diaphanous  >tonet  are  originally  fluids,  and 
spirituous  distillations  falling  into  proper  celN  of  the  earth,  where  they  lie  till  Urey  are 
ripened,  and  receive  the  hardness  we  generally  find  them  of.  Every  drop  forms  an 
entire  stone,  contained  in  its  proper  bed,  without  coats.  While  thi»  petrtfic  juice,  or 
the  matter  which  grows  in  the  stone,  is  in  its  original  tender  nature,  it  is  liable  to  all  the 
accicients  we  find  in  it,  and  by  which  it  is  so  often  damaged  j  for  if  some  little  particle 
orsund  or  earth  fall  into  the' tender  matter,  it  is  locked  up  in  it,  and  becomes  a  loul 
black  spot ;  and  as  this  is  bigger  or  less,  so  it  diminishes  the  vulue  of  the  stone.  Flaws 
are  occasioned  by  some  accident,  shake,  or  violence,  which  the  ?.tone  received  whilst  ia 
its  bed,  or  in  digging  ir  out,  and  this  frequently  occasions  an  open  crack  in  the  stone, 
sometimes  from  the  outside  to  the  centre,  and  sometimes  in  the  body  of  the  store, 
which  dues  not  extend  to  the  outside;  but  this  is  much  the  worst,  and  will  require  great 
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After  a  long  stay  here,  and  many  proposals  made  for  my  return  to  England* 
bat  none  falling  oat  to  my  mind,  the  English  merchant  who  lodged  with  me,  and 

judgment  to  know  how  fir  it  does  extend.  It  takes  half  from  the  value.  Holes  are 
formed  on  the  outside  of  the  roogh  diamond,  and  roost  be  occasioned  by  some  hard 
particle  of  sand  falling  into  the  tender  substance  of  the  stone*,  which  not  being  heavy 
enough  to  sink  into  the  middle,  remains  on  the  outside  thereof,  like  a  black  spot,  and 
being  picked  off,  leaves  a  round  hole.  The  next  and  greatest  difficulty  will  be  to  avoid 
beamy  stones,  and  this  requires  more  skill  and  practice  than  any  thing  yet  spoken  of; 
yet  time  and  opportunity  will  enable  you  to  discover  them.  Indeed  a  great  many 
stones  are  a  little  beamy  in  the  roundest  (by  which  is  meant  the  edges) ;  but  it  is  not  to 
verj  material,  though  it  diminishes  the  life  of  the  diamond.  By  beamy  stones  are 
meant  such  as  look  fair  to  the  eye,  and  yet  are  so  full  of  veins  to  the  centre,  that  no  art 
or  labour  can  polish  them.  These  veins  run  through  several  parts  of  the  stone,  and 
sometimes  through  all ;  and  when  they  appear  on  the  outside,  they  show  themselves 
like  protuberant  excrescences,  from  whence  run  innumerable  small  veins,  obliquely 
cross)ng  one  another,  and  shooting  into  the  body  of  the  stone.  The  stone  itself  wife, 
have  a  bright  and  shining  coat,  and  the  veins  will  look  like  very  small  pieces  of  po- 
lished steel  rising  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone.  This  sort  of  stone  will  bear  no  po- 
lishing, and  is  scarcely  worth  a  rupee  per  mangalin.  Sometimes  the  knot  of  the  veins 
will  be  in  the  centre;  the  fibres  will  shoot  outward,  and  the  small  ends  terminate  in 
the  coat  of  the  diamond.  This  is  more  difficolt  to  discover,  and  must  be  examined  by 
a  nice  eve ;  yet  you  may  be  able  here  and  there  to  observe  a  small  protuberance,  like 
the  point  of  a  needle  lifting  up  a  part  of  the  coat  of  the  stone :  and  though  by  a  great 
deal  of  labour  it  should  be  polished,  it  will  be  a  great  charge,  and  scarcely  pay  for  the 
cutting,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  esteemed  as  little  better  than  the  former.  But  if  you 
are  not  very  careful,  they  will  throw  one  of  these  stones  into  a  parcel,  and  often  tilies 
the  largest. 

"  111.  Shape.— This  consists  of  three  articles ;  stones  in  four  points,  stones  in  two  points, 
and  flat  stones.    Stones  in  four  points  consist  in  four  equilateral  triangles  at  top  and 
the  same  at  bottom,  being  a  perfect  steragon :  this  is  the  most  complete  shape  and 
makes  the  best  brilliants,  and  when  sawed  in  four  points,  the  best  rose  diamonds, 
which  are  esteemed  more  than  others,  whether  shaped  thus,  or  rough.    Stones  in  two 
points  are  when  four  of  the  triangular  planes  are  broader  than  the  other  four.    This 
will  make  a  thinner  brilliant,  lose  more  iu  the  cutting  and  will  not  retain  so  much  life. 
For  roses,  it  roust  be  sawed  through  two  points,  and  it  will  make  fine  roses,  but  not  so 
lively  as  the  former.     Stones  in  the  flat,  are  when  the  points  are  so  depressed  and  con-' 
fined,  that  you  only  5f  e  the  traces  where  nature  would  have  polished  them,  had  they 
not  been  confined ;  and  therefore  they  are  irregular  and  distorted.     In  cutting  these 
stones  they  do  not  regard  the  points,  but  make  the  flat  way  either  roses  or  brilliants. 
These  stones  may  be  split  rough  in  these  shapes;  they  lose  more  in  cutting  than  the 
others.    All  indian-cot  stones  are  called  lasks  or  lasques :  they  are  in  general  ill  shaped, 
or  irregular  iu  their  form;  their  substance  or  depth  is  ill-proportioned  ;  some  have  more 
of  the  stone  substance  at  top  than  at  bottom;  the  table,  or  face,  is  seldom  in  the  centre 
of  the  stone ;  sometimes  it  is  of  an  extravagant  breadth,  an<f  sometimes  too  small,  and 
none  of  thcro  ure  properly  polished.     The  chief  thing  regarded  is,  that  of  saving  the 
tize  and  weight  of  the  stones.    These  stone*  are  always  new  wrought  when  brought  to 
Europe.     Such  us  have  the  least  stain,  speck,  flaw,  or  appearance  of  veins  should  be 
rejected.     For  the  valuation  of  diamonds  of  all  weights,  Mr.  Jefferics  lays  down  the 
following  rule.     He  first  supposes  the  value  of  the  rou^h  diamond  to  be  settled  at  2L 
per  carat  at  a  medium  ;  then  to  find  the  value  of  diamonds  of  greater  weights,  multiply 
the  square  of  their  weight  by  two,  and  the  product  is  the  value  re  juired.     For  instance, 
to  find  the  value  of  a  rough  diamond  of  two  carats  3X?=4,  the  square  of  the,  weight, 
which  multiplied  by  two,  gives  8/.  the  value  of  a  rough  diamond  of  two  carats.     For 
finding  the  value  of  manufactured  diamonds,  he  supposes  half  their  weight  to  be  lost  in 
manufaciunuz  them ;  and  therefore  to  find  their  value,  multiply  the  square  of  double 
their  weight  bj  two,  which  will  give  their  true  value  in  pounds.     Thus,  to  find  the 
value  of  a  wrought  diamond  of  two  carats,  find  the  square  of  double  the  weight  that  is 
4x4=16,  theu  16x*~32.     So  that  the  true  value  of  a  wrought  diamond  of  two 
carat*  is  321. 

"  The  largest  diamond  ever  kniwn  in  the  world  is  one  belonging'  to  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  which  was  luuud  in  liiaz.l;  it  is  *till  uncut;  it  weighs  1,680  carats,  and  if  valued 
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wfaotft  I  hud  oontrtcted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  cane  to  wie  one  tnftrnbr, 
4  Countryman/*  says  he,  MI  have  a  project  to  communicate  to  you,  which,  as  it 
••its  with  my  thoughts,  may,  for  ought  I  know,  suit  with  your*s  also,  when  yon 
•kali  have  thoroughly  considered  it.  Here  we  are  posted,  you  by  accident,  and 
I  by  my  own  choice,  in  a  part  of  the  world  very  remote  from  our  own  country; 
but  it  is  in  a  country  where,  by  us  who  understand  trade  and  business,  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  to  be  got.  If  you  will  put  1000/.  to  my  1000/.  we  will  hire  a 
ship  here,  the  first  we  can  get  to  our  minds ;  you  shall  be  captain,  I'll  be  mer- 
chant, and  we'll  go  a  trading  voyage  to  China :  for  what  should  we  stand  still 
for  ?  The  whole  world  is  in  motion,  rolling  round  and  round ;  all  the  creatnrea 
of  God,  heavenly  bodies  and  earthly,  are  busy  and  diligent ;  why  should  we  be 
idle  ?  There  are  no  drones  in  the  world  but  men ;  why  should  we  be  of  that 
number?" 

I  liked  this  proposal  very  well,  and  the  more  because  it  seemed  to  be  ex* 
pressed  with  so  much  good-will,  and  in  so  friendly  a  manner.  I  will  not  say 
Dot  that  I  might,  by  my  loose  unhinged  circumstances,  be  the  fitter  to  embrace 
a  proposal  for  trade,  or  indeed  any  thine  else ;  whereas,  otherwise,  trade  Was 
none  of  my  element.  However,  I  might  perhaps  say  with  some  truth,  that 
if  trade  was  not  my  element,  rambling  was,  and  no  proposal  for  seeing  any 
part  of  the  world  which  I  bad  never  seen  before,  could  possibly  come  amiss 
tome. 

It  was,  however,  some  time  before  we  could  get  a  ship  to  our  minds,  and 
when  we  had  got  a  vessel,  it  was  not  easy  to  get  english  sailors ;  that  is  to  say, 
so  many  as  were  necessary  to  govern  the  voyage,  and  manage  the  sailors  which 
wo  should  pick  up  there.  After  some  time,  wc  got  a  mate,  a  boatswain,  and 
a  gunner,  english ;  a  carpenter,  and  three  foremast  men,  dutch.  With  these 
we  found  we  could  do  well  enough,  having  indian  seamen,  such  as  they  were, 
to  make  up. 

There  are  so  many  travellers  who  have  written  the  history  of  their  voyages 
and  travels  this  way,  that  it  would  be  very  little  diversion  to  any  body  to  give 
a  long  account  of  the  places  we  went  to,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  there  ; 
these  things  I  leave  to  others,  and  refer  the  reader  to  thote  journals  and  travels 
of  Englishmen,  of  which  many,  I  find,  are  published,  and  more  promised  every 
w     , "    '  ii  ■  ■  i      ■  ■  ■     I.    ■  .  i       -  ■ 

according  to  the  above  mentioned  rule,  this  great  gem  must  be  worth  5644800/.  sterling. 
The  famous  diamond  which  adorns  the  sceptre  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  under  the 
eagle  at  the  top  of  it,  weighs  779  carats,  and  is  worth  4,854,728/,  although  it  hardly  cos* 
350,000/.  This  diamond  was  one  of  the  eyes  of  an  idol  in  the  island  of  Seringham  m 
the  Curnatic.  A  trench  grenadier  who  had  deserted  from  their  Indian  service,  con- 
trived  so  as  to  become  one  of  the  priests  of  the  idol,  from  which  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  steal  its  eye  ;  he  escaped  from  thence  to  Madras.  A  captain  of  a  ship  bought  it  for 
10,000  rupees;  afterwards  a  jew  gave  about  18,000/.  for  it;  at  last  a  Greek  merchant 
offered  it  for  sale  at  Amsterdam  in  1766,  and  the  rustian  Pi i nee  Orloff  made  thb 
acquisition  for  the  Empress  of  Russia.  The  next  diamond  is  that  of  the  Great  Mogul 
and  is  cut  in  rose;  it  weighs  279  carats,  and  is  worth  according  to  the  above  rule} 
being  cut,6£*J,7t8/.  Tavcrnier  states,  it  weighed,  when  rough,  79S  carats;  if  so,  its  loss 
by  cuttina  was  very  trifling.  Another  diamond  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  which  weighs 
215  carat*,  i*  very  fine,  and  is  worth  hi  least  369,800  guineas.  The  diamond  which 
belonged  to  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tusc.'iny,  now  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  weighs 
193J  carats,  but  it  has  somewhat  of  a  citron  hue;  and  it  is  north  nt  I  ast  109.250 
guineas.  Taterniir  mentioned  having  seen  a  diamond  at  Golcondu,  weighing  ¥4?4\ 
carats,  for  winch  he  o  fie  red  400,000  rupees,  but  could  not  procuie  it  under  500,000, 
about,  6'J,tOO/.  The  diamond  called  the  "  Pitt,"  or  ••  Regent,"  weighs  1.%J  carats  and 
is  considered  wonb  about  £08,353  gu:nca«,  although  it  did  not  com  ahovc  halt  that  value. 
The  diamond,  culled  the  Pigot,  weighs  47$  carats,  and  is  an  cxm-niely  fine  otn*:  it  was 
disposrd  of  by  the  Pigot  family  in  1800,  hy  lottery,  for  V/JOOO/.  winch  exceeds  its  value, 
according  to  Jilfcrics's  mode  of  calculation.  Diamonds  mny  be  unpolled  duty  frc, 
savmg  the  duty  granted  to  the  East  India  Company  on  diamonds  in. juried  Irom  any 
place  whum;  the  limit*  of  tucir  charter. " 
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day  \  it  is  enough  for  me  to  tell  you  that  we  mad*  tkil  fdyftge  to  Adult,*  III  0* 
island  of  Sumatra,  end  froth  thenoe  to  Siam.t  where  We  exchanged  som  of 

•  Achin  :— A  considerable  town  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  in  5°  36'  N.  95°  26*  Ea 
situated  by  tbe  side  of  a  river  which  falls  into  the  sea  by  sercral  branches,  separating 
tbe  low  country  into  islands;  and  this  low  plain*  formed  between  the  foot  of  the  mow 
tains  and  tbe  sea,  is  partly  inundated  daring  the  rainy  season.    This  Was  formerly  H 
place  of  great  trade  and  frequented  by  snips  from  the  different  coontries  in  Europe,  at 
well  as  from  China*  and  all  parts  of  India,  when  the  kingdom  of  Achin  was  powerful 
and  flourishing:  bat  it  is  now  become  feeble  and  much  reduced,  many  of  the  Aa/eAs) 
or  chiefs,  who  formerly  were  tributary  to  the  king,  being  now  independent.    Gold* 
camphor,    pepper,  sulphur,   beetel,   &c  used   to  be  exported,  and  still   there  is 
some  trade  carried  on  by  small  vessels  from  different  parts  of  India,  but  large  ships 
now  seldom  touch  here  unless  to  procure  refreshments.    Rice,  bollocks,  poultry, 
vegetables  and  fresh  water,  may  be  generally  gotten  in  abundance.    The  principal 
entrance  of  the  river  has  a  sbole  bar,  which  a  boat  hardly  can  pass  at  low  water;  but 
vessels  from  20  to  30  tons  burthen  may  enter  the  river  at  high  water,  when  the  rise  of 
tide  is  about  7  feet  on  the  springs,  high  water  at  9  h.  full  and  change  <[ ,  subject  to 
irregularities  from  winds  or  other  causes.    The  common  anchorage  of  the  road  is  in  8* 
9, 10,  or  14  fathoms  water,  about  t  or  S  miles  off  the  entrance  of  the  river,  with  the 
same  bearing  S.  $  E.  to  S.  £.  in  5°  So7  N.    Here  vessels  are  well  sheltered  from  the  - 
S.W.  monsoon,  winch  generally  prevails  from  April  to  November  :  in  the  other  season, 
the  easterly  wiudsare  seldom  strong;  not  north-wester*  happen  at  times :  these  Wow 
in  with  great  force,  and  require  good  ground-tackle  (page  7,)  to  ride  secure,  against 
them.     In  the  road  ami  near  the  shore,  land  and  sea  breezes  are  often  experienced  in 
both  seasons;  but  the  land-breezes  are  very  partial,  seldom  extending  beyond  the 
adjacent  islands.    Traders  here,  ought  not  to  give  any  goods  on  credit,  for  in  such  cat* 
payment  probably  wdl  never  be  made.    Ships,  whilo  at  anchor  in  the  road  must  be 
guarded  against  attacks  from  tbe  Pedir  pirates;  who,  being  connected  with  the  people 
at  Achin,  may  obtain  information  when  any  vessels  are  in  a  defenceless  state.    (Hoae* 
bubob  :  Directimtfor  sailing,  jr.  ii,  45.  Jdftbal  CfftOIUCie:  axis,  314.)    This  is  tbe 
only  kingdom  on  Sumatra  that  ever  arrived  to  such  a  degree  of  political  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  ns  to  occasion  its  transactions  becoming  a  subject  of  general 
history:  its  present  extent  reaches  ao  further  inland  than  about  50  miles:  on  the 
western  coast  its  jurisdiction  terminates  at  Baroos.    Achin  was  first  visited  by  the 
£a  glial),  under  Sir  James  Lancaster,  1602.    In  1615,  Captain  Best  carried  letters 
from  King  James  I.  to  the  King  of  Achin,  and  formed  a  treaty,  by  which  privilege  of 
trade,  and  liberty  to  settle  n  factory  at  Tckoo,  on  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra  (J&.  C. 
xxxi,  477,)  were  grouted  on  paying  7  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports;  in  return  for 
which  the  persons  and  property  01  the  London  Company's  scr  rants  were  to  be  protected, 
on  promises  being  made  of  lar^e  prrst  nis.     By  this  treaty  the  King  of  Achin  made  thh 
rather  curious  stipulation  that  "10  mastiff-dogs  and  10  bitches,  and  a  great  piece  of 
cannon,  wherein  a  man  might  sit  upright,  should  be  set  out  to  him."    (Milburw; 
Oriental  Commerce ;  ii,  327.  j 

f  Siam:— At  the  head  of  the  gulph  of  Siam  is  the  river  Meinam,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  by  scver<d  mouths,  forming  a  number  of  small  low  islands,  which 
cannot  be  seen  above  3  leagues  off ;  but  it  is  rather  more  elevated   at  ihc  eastern 
branch,  by  which  it  may  be  known.    This  is  the  best  navigable  channel,  although  the 
bar  has  on  it  ouly  8  or  9  feet  water  at  low  tide,  aud  projects  about  1}  league  out  from 
the  entrance;  there  is  17  or   18  feet  on  it  at  high  water,  spring-tides;  and  19  or  20 
j'eet  in  the  three  autumnal  months,  when  the  river,  swelled  by  periodical  rains,  inun- 
dates the  low  country.     The  entrance  of  the  river  is  in  latitude  IS0  50'  N.  longitude, 
aoont  101°  15'  £.  the  anchorage  is  to  about  three  or  four  leagues  southward  from  the 
bar,  in  any  depth  thought  proper.     In  ascending  the  river,  the  first  place  of  note  is 
liwnkok,  upon  an  Maud  about  10  leagues  from  the  sea;  it  is  nearly  1  j  mile  long,  and 
about  halt  that  in  breadth.     It  is  enclosed  with  fortified  walls  ;  and  the  country  here- 
about*, is  well  inhabited.     The  navigation  of  the  river  thus  ftr  is  quite  safe,  and  the 
soundings  regular  from  9  to  6  fathoms  water  ;  bottom  ra"d.     About  34  leagues  up  the 
river  is  Jutli<a  or  Judin,  the  present  metropolis  and  residence  of  the  king  of  Siam: 
it  is  geographically  situated  in  latitude  14°  ltf  N.  to  which  position  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  sue  of  Hankok,  which  it  formerly  occupied.    The  country  is  very  flat,  and  to 
imrrsectcd  by  canals  from  the  river,  tjiat  the  inhabitants  communicate  by  boats)  IhVe 
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•ur  waret  for  opium,*  and  some  arrack ;  the  first  a  eommoditj  which  bear* 
m  great  price  among  the  Chinese,  and  which,  at  that  time,  was  much  wanted 
there.    In  a  word,  we  went  up  to  Susham,f  made  a  very  great  voyage,  were 

^ ^— ^— ^ ^—— — —         — — -  ■  ■  i        ■      i  .1  ■    i 

at  in  Holland  and  Venice.  Siam  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade.  Mardklslo, 
an  intelligent  traveller,  who  visited  it  in  1639,  gives  the  following  account  of  it :  ■ 
M  The  principal  commerce  consists  in  staffs  brought  from  Sent  and  the  coast  of  Core* 
asandel,  all  sorts  of  Chinese  commodities,  precious  stones,  gold,  benjamin,  [benaoin,) 
wax,  copper,  lead,  indigo,  calambac  wood,  brazil  wood,  sapphires,  rabies,  6tc,  bat 
above  all,  deer  skins,  whereof  they  furnish  the  Japanese  with  aboot  50000  every  year  s 
it  likewise  yields  a  great  trade  in  rice,  which  they  transport  to  all  the  neighbouring 
iles."  The  english  settled  a  factory  here  soon  after  they  visited  India ;  bat  finding  it 
expensive  and  unprofitable,  it  was  withdrawn  in  1625.  It  was  re*esiablished  some 
years  afterwards ;  bat  the  kingdom  being  involved  in  wars  with  its  neighbours,  and 
some  english  property  having  been  seised,  the  factors  were  again  withdrawn,  and  war 
was  declared  agamst  Siam  by  our  east-Indian  settlements- in  1686.  Matters  were  after- 
wards compromised  ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  the  state  of  the  country,  or  of  the 
trade,  has  since  that  period,  induced  the  £.  I.  company  to  resume  a  direct  intercourse. 
For  upwards  of  half  a  century  past,  Siam  has  been  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  arising  from 
the  hostilities  in  which  it  has  been  engaged,  more  particularly  against  Pegu.  Although 
Europeans  have  discontinued  the  trade  with  this  country,  owing  to  the  impoverished 
and  disturbed  stale  of  the  kingdom,  and  delay  in  business  occasioned  by  foreign 
traders  being  obliged  to  retail  their  merchandise,  there  is  still  a  great  commercial  inter* 
course  carried  on  in  large  junks,  between  Siam,  China,  Cochin-china,  and  several 
Malay  ports. 

♦  Opium  ?— formed  from  ostet,  juice,  in  pharmacy,  ore.  a  narcotic  gummy -resinous 
juice,  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  white  poppy,  and  afterwards  inspissated.  It  is  of 
a  dark  reddish-brown  colour  in  the  mass,  and  when  reduced  into  powder,  yellow, 
When  the  juice  flows  of  itself  through  incisions  made  hi  the  poppy-heads  it  is  properly 
called  opium.  When  drawn  by  expression,  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  necimhtm. 
The  difference  between  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  the  two  juices  is  very  considerable. 
The  former  is  preferable  on  all  accounts,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare ;  the  Turks,  among 
whom  it  is  produced,  and  who  mains  great  use  of  it,  never  allowed  it  to  be  exported. 
8o  that  it  is  the  latter  (hat  is  ordinarily  used  among  us,  and  sold  for  opium.  Koempfer 
relates,  that  the  heads,  when  almost  ripe,  are  wounded  with  a  five-edged  instrument, 
by  which  as  many  parallel  incisions  »re  made  at  once  from  top  to  bottom ;  that  the 
juice  which  exudes  is  next  scraped  otf,  and  the  other  side  of  the  head  wounded  ia 
like  manner ;  and  that  the  juice  is  afterwards  worked  with  a  little  water,  till  it  acquires 
the  consistence,  tenacity,  and  brightness  of  the  finest  pitch.  It  is  mostly  brought  from 
the  Levant  in  flat  cakes,  or  irregular  masses,  from  four  to  about  sixteen  ounces  in 
weight,  covered  with  leaves ;  generally  very  impure  ;  the  Levantines,  to  shorten  their 
labor,  and  to  have  the  more  juice,  drawing  it  equally  from  the  heads  and  the  leaves 
of  poppies  by  expression,  and  then  reducing  it  to  the  thickness  of  an  extract  by  fire. 
Though  a  lute  traveller  into  their  countries  assures  us,  it  is  drawn  bv  decoction  and 
afterwards  inspissated.     (See  Mem.  Acad.  IL  Scien,  1732.) 

t  Susham  :— By  this  naiue(wluch  U  not  to  be  found  iu  the  nitps),it  seems  probable  that 
Robinson  Crusor  meant  to  describe  Chusan,  or  Cheo-shan,  a  harbour  formed  by  nu- 
merous elands,  at  i  he  south-eastern  extremity  of  China,  m  latitude  about  30°  itf  N.  lon- 
gitude 11*1°  41'  £.  or  21  league*  northward  o I  the  Que-san  isles ;  and  Sor  4 leagues  north- 
ward ot  Kee-to  point.  This  place  is  locally  situated  near  the  S.W.  end  of  the  i>land 
Cheo-shan,  whicJi  is  uIkhiI  9  leagues  long,  and  5  broad,  and  3  leagues  distant  from  the 
mam-land  ;  it  gives  its  name  to  the  entire  group,  and  is  a  dependency  of  the  province 
of  Cne-keang.  The  hurhour  is  sule  and  convenient,  with  anchorage  for  shipping 
within  a  cable-length  of  the  shore  ;  from  whence  the  town  is  dUtant  mar  a  mile  :  this 
latter  i%  surround vdNriih  a  lortirled  stoue  wall,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  hav- 
ing 4  great  gatvs,  on  w  Inch  are  planted  a  few  old  iron  cannon.  The  houses  arc  but  luemuly 
built,  here  the  governor  of  the  island  resides,  and  about  4000  inhabitants,  uw»<ly 
Ashcrmen  uad  soldier?.  Outside  the  islands  at  a  small  disUMcv,  the  depths  oi  water 
are  Iron  20  to  30  fathoms.  In  1700,  the  English  lirst  viHtci!  Clioo  shaii,  und  wcrt 
received  auucaily  by  the  governor;  but  they  experienced  difficulty  m  obtaining 
perioissiou  to  hind  goods  or  m  trade  ;  and  iu  the  following  year,  an  order  arrived  from 
rac  caiperor  to  compel  tucm  to  quit  the  port,  by  w  Inch  the  K.  I.  company  sutbrmft  a 
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eight  months  out,  returned  to  Bengal ;  and  I  if  as  very  well  satisfied  with 
my  adventure*  I  observe  that  our  people  in  England  often  admire  how  officers 
whom  the  company  sends  into  India,  and  the  merchants  who  generally  stay 
there,  get  such  very  great  estates  as  they  do,  and  sometimes  come  home  worth 
from  sixty  to  sevcuty,  and  even  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  a  time :  but 
it  is  no  wonder,  or,  at  least,  we  shall  see  so  much  farther  into  it,  when  we 
consider  the  innumerable  ports  and  places  where  they  have  a  free  commerce, 
that  it  will  be  none  ;  and  much  less  will  it  be  so,  when  we  consider,  that,  at 
those  places  and  ports  where  the  english  ships  come,  there  is  such  great  and 
constant  demand  for  the  growth  of  all  other  countries,  that  there  is  a  certain 
▼end  for  the  returns,  as  well  as  a  market  abroad  for  the  goods  carried  out. 

In  short  we  made  a  good  voyage,  and  I  got  so  much  money  by  my  first 
adventure,  and  such  an  insight  into  the  method  of  getting  more,  that,  had  I 
been  twenty  years  younger,  I  should  hare  been  tempted  to  have  stayed  here, 
and  sought  no  farther  for  making  any  fortune  :  but  what  was  all  this  to  a  man 
upwards  of  threescore,  who  was  rich  enough,  and  came  abroad  moro  in  obe- 
dience to  a  restless  desire  of  seeing  the  world,  than  a  covetous  desire  of  gaining 
in  it  ?  And,  indeed,  1  think  it  is  with  great  justice  1  now  call  it  restless  desire, 
for  it  was  so.  When  I  was  at  home,  1  was  restless  to  go  abroad  ;  and  when  I 
was  abroad,  I  was  restless  to  be  at  home.  I  say,  what  was  this  gain  to  me  ? 
I  was  rich  enough  already,  nor  had  I  any  uneasy  desires  about  getting  more 
money  |  and,  therefore,  the  profit  of' the  voyage  to  me  was  of  no  great  force 
for  the  prompting  me  forward  to  farther  undertakings  ;  hence,  I  thought,  that, 
by  this  voyage,  I  had  made  no  progress  at  all,  because  I  was  come  back,  as  I 
might  call  it,  to  the  place  from  whence  I  came,  as  to  a  home :  whereas,  my  eye, 

severe  lots.  Three  hundred  islands  arc  said  to  be  comprised  between  this  place,  and 
the  Que-san  isles  ;  a  space  of  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in  width  ;  among 
which  there  are  many  valuable  and  commodious  harbours,  fit  for  ships  of  the  greatest 
burden.  This  advantage  added  to  its  central  situation  with  regard  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  China,  and  its  contiguity  to  Corea,  Japan,  Leoo-keoo,  and  Formosa,  make  it  a  place 
of  great  trade,  particularly  to  Ning-poo,  a  great  commercial  city,  bordering  on  the 
province  of  Che-keang.  Twelve  vessels  are  dispatched  aunually  for  copper,  from  one 
of  its  ports  to  Japan. 

SUouiion  &tn*oc.  B  B 
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which,  like  that  which  Solomon  speaks  of,*  was  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  was 
still  more  desirous  of  waudtring  and  seeing.  I  was  come  into  a  part  of  tfee 
world  which  I  was  never  in  before,  and  that  part,  in  particular,  which  I  had 
heard  much  of,  and  was  resolved  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  I  could ;  and  then  I 
thought  I  might  say  I  had  seen  all  the  world  that  was  worth  seeing* 

But  ray  fellow-'travcllcr  and  I  had  different  notions:  I  do  not  name  this 
to  insist  on  my  own,  for  1  acknowledge  his  were  the  most  just,  and  the  most 
suited  to  the  end  of  a  merchant's  life ;  who,  when  he  is  abroad  upon  ad- 
ventures, it  is  his  wisdom  to  stick  to  tlmt,  as  the  best  thing  for  him,  which 
be  is  like  to  get  the  most  money  by.  My  new  friend  kept  himself  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  would  have  been  content  to  have  gone  like  a  car* 
ner\  horse,  always  to  the  same  inn,  backward  and  forward,  provided  he  could  find 
his  account  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  mine  was  the  notion  of  a  rambling  boy, 
that  never  cares  to  see  a  thing  twice  over*  But  this  was  not  all :  1  had  a 
kind  of  impatience  upon  me  to  be  nearer  home,  and  yet  the  most  unsettled 
resolution  imaginable  which  way  to  go,  Ip  the  interval  of  these  consultations, 
my  friend,  who  was  always  upon  die  search  for  business,  proposed  another 
voyage  to  me,  viz.  among  the  spice-islands,  and  to  bring  home  a  load  of  clovcsf 

#  Ecc/estostes,  i,  8. 

t  Clovr  .*— {CoryopAt///to,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the*  polywdria-monogynia  class.) 

Its  characters  are  these  ;  it  hath  a  double  erapalement ;  the  flower  is  of  our  leaf,  cat 

into  tour  obtuse  parts,  upon  which  tin;  germen  it  situated  ;  the  fruit  hath  another  em- 

palement,  which  if  small,  and  slightly  divided  into  four  parts  which  are  permanent. 

The  flower  hath  four  blunt  petals,  and  hath  many  stamina.    The  germen  is  situated 

under  the  flower,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  soft  berry  with  two  cells,  each  containing 

a  kidney-shaped  seed.    There  are  five  species.    The  fruit  is  somewhat  in  form  of  a 

nail ;  whence  the  term  clove,  from  the  freach   don,  a  nail.    The  clove-tree  was* 

aniiently  very  common  in  the  Molucca  islands,  where  ail  the  european  nations,  wee* 

traffic  m  spices  to  the  Indies,  furnished  themselves  with  what  quantity  of  doves  they 

required.    At  present,  there  arc  scarce  any  found  bat  ia  the  island  of  Temate:  the 

Dutch,  in  order  to  render  them»«*Jves  masters  of  that  merchandise,  having  dug  op  the 

clove  trees  ot' the  Moluccas  and  transplanted  them  to    Ternale;  in  order  that  none 

may  be  bad  but  through  their  hands.    The  tree  is  very  large  ;   its  bark  resembles 

that  of  the  olive  tree,  and  its  leaves  those  of  the  laurel  :  its  fruit  fulling,  takes  root  j 

aud  thus  it  multiplies  iisvlf  without  any  culture.    It  is  said,  it  wdl  not  allow  any  other 

herb  or  tree  to  grow  near  it ;  its  excessive  beat  drawing  to  it  all  the  humidity  of  the 

aud.     When  the  clove  fir  it  begins  to  appear,  it  is  of  a  greenish  white  coloor ;  as  it 

ripens,  it  grows  brown.     Nor  is  there  any  preparation  necessary  in  order  to  render  it 

such  as  it  comes  to  us,  but  to  dry  it  in  the  sun  t  whatever  »ome  authors  talk  of  first 

steeping  it  in  sea- water,  to  prevent  it  from  worms.    In  the  inside  of  a  clove  are  found 

a  *tyle  and  stamina,  with  their  apices,  and  towards  the  larger  end,  there  shoot  out 

from  their  four  augle*,  four  little  points  like  a  stur ;  in  the  middle  of  which  ia  a  round 

ball,  of  a  lighter  colour  thau  the  re»t,  composed  of  roar  small  scales  or  leaves,  which  seem 

to  be  the  unexpandad  petals  of  the  flower.    Cloves  aiust  be  chosen  dry,  brittle,  harsh 

to  the  touch,  well  grown,  of  a  dusky  reddish  colour,  a  rough  aromatic  taste,  an  agreeable 

smell,  and,  if  possible,  with  the  shank  on.    This  spice  acquires  weight  by  imbibing 

water,  which  it  will  do  at  some  considerable  distance.    The  Dutob,  who  trade  ia 

cloves,  make  a  considerable  advantage  by  knowing  this  secret.    They  sell  them  always 

by  weight,  and  when  a  bag  of  cloves  is  ordered,  thrv  hang  it  several  hours  before  they 

send  it  in,  at  about  two  feet  distance  over  a  vessel  of  water  :  they  carefully  watca 

die  time1  when  the  cloves  have  imbibed  the  proper  quantity,  that  the  fraud  may  pass 

undiscovered.    This  will  add  many  pounds  to  the  weight,  which  the  unwary  purchaser 

pays  for  on  the  spot.    This  is  often  practised  in  the  spice  islands,  and  sometimes  in 

Europe ;  but  the  degree  of  moisture  must  be  more  carefully  watched  in  the  former 

place ;  for  there  a  bag  of  cloves  will,  in  one  night's  time,  attract  so  much  water,  that 

it  may  be  pressed  out  of  them  by  squeezing  ttretn  with  the  hand.    Cloves  are  the 

hottest  and  must  acrid  of  aromatic  subaiaoccs,  and  their  properties  are,  to  warm  and 

dry,  to  correct  a  lad-smelling  breath,    to  sharpen  the    sight,    fortffy  the    stomach 

and  liver,  and  check  vomiting.     They  are   used   in  apoplexies,  palsies,    lethargies, 

aad  other  diseases  of  the  braua.    Such  of  the  (ruit  as  escape  the  gatherers,  grow  awl 
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from  the  Manillas,*  or  thereabouts ;  places  where  indeed  the  Dutch  do  trade  ;f 
hat  the  islands  partly  belong  to  the  Spaniards;!   though  we  went  not  so  far; 


twell  on  the  tree,  and  become  full  of  a  gam ;  these  are  sometimes  ased  in  medicine* 
and  are  called  mother  of  cloves.  There  is  also  an  oil  drawn  from  cloves  by  distillation, 
moderately  pongent;  which,  when  new,  is  of  a  pale  j  el  low  colour,  but  reddens  as  it 
grows  old ;  it  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  tooth  acb,  and  in  composi- 
tions with  the  same  view  as  the  fruits.  It  is  also  much  used  among  the  perfumers.  No 
plant,  nor  any  part  of  any  plant,  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  essential  oil,  at 
the  dove  ;  and  this  oil  is  heavier  than  water.  From  sixteen  ounces  of  cloves,  Nbumansi 
ohtaioed,  by  distillation,  two  ounces  and  two  drachms ;  and  Hoffmann  obtained  from 
the  same  quantity  an  ounce  and  a  halt  The  pungency  of  cloves  is  owing  to  a  com* 
binatton  of  resiu  with  essential  oil. 

*  Manillas:— This  appears  to  be  a  misnomer  on  the  part  of  Robinson  Cnutor, 
or  of  his  original  editor,  Da  Fob,  in  applying  the  pluralized  name  of  a  single  island, 
or  rather  of  a  single  place  in  one  of  the  islands,  to  the  whole  group  of  the  Philipina*  ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  an  error  of  the  press,  and  that  Moluccas  or  Malocos  be  meant ; 
which  is  probable  from  cloves  being '  mentioned.  It  appears,  however,  the  same  in 
three  editions,  that  the  editor  has  collated  in  order  to  form  the  present  one. 

f  Dutch  :— Among  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether* 
lands  were  early  distinguished  for  their  love  of  foreign  trade,  and  their  skill  in  nautical 
ana  in  :  the  habits  of  industry  and  economy  which  they  thereby  acquired,  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  they  inherited  from  their  batavian  ancestors, 
gradually  rendered  them  a  sensible,  intelligent,  enterprising  people.    Their  first  endea- 
vour to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  oriental  commerce  was,  by  attempting  to  sail 
round  the  north  of  Europe.    This  attempt  was  made  by  4  ships  under  William  Ba* 
■bntz,  in  1594.    He  sailed  from  theTcxel  in  June,  and  proceeded  as  for  as  the 
latitude  of  78°  N.  when,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  his  companions  to  persevere,  he 
returned  to  Holland,  on  16th  September.    This  attempt  was  repeated  the  two  following 
years,  with  similar  ill  success  ;  indeed  with  worse,  for,  in  the  last  expedition,  Babbnts 
perished  bv  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Novaia  Zeralia.  Passing  over  various  political  and 
military  vicissitudes,  too  numerous  to  be  compressed  into  the  limits  of  a  note,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  following  is  an  account  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  the  Dutch  in 
1664  :  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  scale  of  their  power  at  the  period  described 
by  Robinson-Crusoe  :  Amboyna,  Banda  isles,  Poolo-Roon,  Ternate,  and  the  other 
Moluccas  (the  Spaniards  having  abandoned  their  settlements  there),  Macassar  and 
Manado,  in  Celebes ;  Timor,  Bima  or  Sunibawa,  Jambee,  Paleroban,  and  Indraghiri,  in 
Sumatra ;  Malacca,  and  its  dependencies,  Tenasserim,  and  Jan-Seylan ;  Aracan,  Ton* 
king,  Japan.  China,  Puliacat,  Negapatnam,  and  Masulipatam,  in  Choromandel ;  Ava, 
and  Sirian,  in  Pegu  ;  Hoogly,  Cossirabuxar,  Dacca,  and  Patna,  in  Bengal ;  Orixa ;  Toti- 
corin ;  Colombo,  Point  de  GaHe,  Negorabo,  Manar,   and  Jafnnpatnaro,  in  Ceylon  a. 
Cochin,  Cranganor,  Quilon,  Cananoor,  and  Porca,  in  Malabar :  Surat,  with  dependent 
posts,  at  Ahmed-abad,  and  Agra  ;  Gombroon,  and  Isfahaan,  in  Persia ;  Bassora,  Man* 
rkius,  Cape  of  Good-Hope ;  Batavia,  and  Japara,  in  Java.    The  Dutch  took  Pondi- 
cherry  from  the  French  in  1629;  but  the  place  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
in  1693. 

X  Spaniards  :— The  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  soon  raised  the  emulation  of  the 
Spaniards,  who 'accepted  the  services  of  Chbistoptieii  Colon  (a  Genoese,  better 
known  under  his  latinized  name  Columbus),  who  had  made  known  to  the  court  a 
certain  project  for  a  voyage  of  discovery,  aud  he  was  furnished  with  the  means  of  putting 
his  design  into  execution ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  embarked  on  Friday,  3d  Au- 
gust, 1492.  Colon  planned  his  expedition  principally  in  the  view  of  finding  a  route 
to  India  by  a  western  navigation  ;  and  his  scheme  was  founded  on  rational  systematic 
principles,  according  to  the  light  which  his  age  afforded ;  and,  indeed,  so  firmly  per- 
suaded was  this  illustrious  navigator,  of  its  truth  and  certainty,  that  he  continued  to 
assert  his  belief  of  it  after  the  discovery  of  Cuba  and  of  Hespaniola ;  not  doubting  that 
those  islands  constituted  some  part  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  ;  and  the  naffona 
of  Europe,  satisfied  with  such  authority,  concurred  in  the  same  idea.  Even  when  the 
discovery. of  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  had  demonstrated  hit 
mistake,  all  the  countries  which  Colon  had  visited  still  retained  the  name  of  the 
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»ut   to    some    other,    wltere  they  have    not  the    power,    is  they   have  at 

Indies ;  and  in  contra-distinction  to  those  at  which  the  Portuguese,  after  passing  the 
Cape  of  Good-hope,  htd  at  length  arrived  by  an  eastern  course,  they    were   now 
denominated  the  "  Indies  of  the  west.**    The  King  of  Spain*  on  his  return,  made  appli- 
cation to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  have  his  title  to  these  new  found  countries,  and  such 
others  as  might  be  discovered,  confirmed  and  secured.     Upon  this  application,  the 
Pope  consented  to  bestow  on  the  '•  Catholic  King"  the  sovereign   dominion  of  the 
Indies  with  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  that  hemisphere ;  and,  accordingly,  a  bull 
was  passed  in  the  usual  form  on  2d  May,  1493,  containing  all  the  same  prerogatives  that 
had  been  before  granted  unto  Portugal,  in  relation  to  Asia  and  Africa  ;  and,  by  another 
bull  011  3d  May,  he  granted  all  that  should  be  discovered   beyond  a  line,  drawn  100 
leagues  westward  of  the  Azores,  and  Cape  Verde  isles,  unto  Spain*  provided  it  were 
not  in  the  possession  of  any  christian  prince   prior  to  Christmas-day.    These  bulls 
tailing  in  their  intended  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  all  disputes  between  the  two  crowns, 
it  was,  at  length,  agreed,  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  settle  the  matter. 
They  met  at  Tordesillas,   and,  on  7th  June,  1493,  they  agreed,  that  "  the  line  of 
demarcation  should  be  removed  270  leagues  farther  west,'*  f ».  e.  370  leagues  in  the 
whole j")  "  and  that  they  should  he  reckoned  from  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde,  and  that 
from  this  meridian,  all  to  the  west  should  belong  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  the 
east,  should  belong  to  the  navigation,  conquest,  and  discovery,  of  the  kings  of  Portugal ; 
and  that  the  navigation,  by  the  sea  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  should  be  free  to  the  kings 
of  Castillc,  going  a  direct  course,  but  that  neither  should  send  to  trade  within  the  limits 
of  the  other.**    This  was  put  in  writing,  and  confirmed  on  the  2d  July  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  and,  on  the  27th  February  following,  by  the  king  of  Portugal.     It  is  probable, 
at  the  time  of  granting  the  bull,  neither  party  had  extended  their  view  to  the  regulation 
of  the  extreme  limit ;  but  that  the  attention  of  both  was  directed,  principally,  to  pre- 
vent clashing  pretensions  nearer  home  ;  hy  securing  the  new  world,  just  discovered, 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  the  Portuguese  their  african  discoveries,  and,  if  their  efforts 
should  succeed,  what  their  voyages  to  the  east  might  obtain;  for,  although  Babtho- 
lomeo  l)i At  had,  in  I486,  discovered  the  Stormy  Promontory, which  King  Jons  named 
Good-Hope  :  yet  the  Portuguese  had  not  tbeu  ascertained  the  possibility  oT  going  that 
way  to  India  ;  ftr  the  bull,  as  well  as  the  explanation,  was  in  1495,  and  the  first  voy- 
age of  the  Portuguese  to  India,  l>y  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  was  under  VasCo  de 
Gam  a,  >n  t497  :  the  Malucos  were  nut  discovered   hy  the  Portuguese,  ti'l  1511  ;  and 
the  Spaniards  did  not  visit  them  till  1521.    The  portugucse  right  to  Brasil,  though 
discovered  westward,  was  never  contested  by  the  Spaniards;  and  the  Spanish  pretension 
to  the  Ma  luces,  was  not  from  having  sailed   westward,  but  was  grounded  on  a  pre- 
sumed fallacy  of  the  Portuguese,  in  representing  the  longitudes  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
India  much  less  than  they  really  were  :  the  experience  of  medeni  tiroes  has  confirmed 
the  portuguese  reports,  and  con  luted  the  Spanish.     The  Spaniards,  however,  continue 
to  hold  ihe  Plnlipiaus  against  the  Pope's  bull.     Upon  the  return  of  the  Victory,  from 
her  circumnavigation  of  the  glole,  in  the  council  of  the  pilots,  1524  (See  Cespedbs 
Hywfrograp'iia ;  Madrid,  1606,  where  the  judgment  of  (he  pilots  is  preserved),  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  370  leagues  should  be  counted  from  St.  Antonio,  the  roost  western  of 
the  Cape  Vcrdc  islauds,  iu  which  latitude  they  reckoned  3?<>  leagues  to  be  equivalent 
to  '22^9'  of  longitude,  and  consequently  they  place  the  line  of  demarcation,  or  first 
meridian,  «Jce  9'  W.  from  St.  Antonio,  or  about  47°£  W.  from  Greenwich.     In  1529, 
the  Spaniards  em  pawned  the  trade  aud  islunds  of  the  Malucos  to  Portugal,  for  360000 
ducats,  without  any  time  being  limited.     In  1548,  the  Cortes  de  Costilla,  (not  Her  van 
Cortts,  as  some  authors  have  erroneously  reported^  offered  to  repay  that  money,  for 
six  years  proiit  of  the  trade,  and  leave  it  afterwards  to  the  crown  ;  but  the  emperor 
would  not  admit  it.     It  must  be  obvious,  so  far  from  the  Spaniards  being,  by  the  Pope's 
bull,  under  any  prohibition  to  navigate  round  th«  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  thai  an  express 
reservation  u>  made  in  the  determination  of  the  commissioners  upon  the  bull,  of  the 
right  to  navigate  through  the  sea  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  without  which  reservation  the 
Spaniards  could  not  have  navigated  to  the  new  world  ;  and,  accordingly,  Magaliiasns 
avowed  that  he  would  go  that  way»  were  it  possible  for  him  to  be  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  discovering   a   strait.    The  only  restriction  the  Spaniards  lye  under  of 
aot  navigating  by  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  is,  Uie  treaty  of  Al  mister,  1648,  wherein 
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Batavia,*  Ceylon,-}  &c.  Wc  were  not  long  in  preparing  for  this  voyage ;  the  chief 


they  engage  not  to  extend  their  navigation  in  the  East-Indies.  The  Portuguese  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  spice-islands,  until  their  union  with  Spain  in 
1580,  after  which  they  were  exposed  to  the  hostilities  of  the  Dutch,  who  succeeded 
ultimately  in  expelling  them.  The  Spaniards  carried  on  their  trade  under  the  Portu- 
guese flag,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  till  Portugal  again  became  indepen- 
dent of  Spain,  under  the  house  of  Bragauzv,  in  1640;  from  which  period  for  near* 
century,  the  Spaniards  confined  themselves  to  the  trade  between  the  west  coast  of 
America  and  the  Phi  I  i  pine  isles  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Munster,  1640  ;  which 
contains  an  article  restricting  the  contracting  parlies  from  extending  their  easMndian 
navigation  in  any  other  manner  than  was  then  practised.  This  was  the  state  of  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  two  principal  maritime  powers  of  Europe  in  ibis 
quarter  of  the  globe,  at  the  time  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  peregrination. 

*  B ata  via  : — The  situation  of  this  city  amid  swamps  and  stagnated  pools,  its  soltrj 
climate,  and  universal  inattention  to  cleanliness,  combine  to  tender  it  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  unwholesome  places  in  the  universe.  The  morn  in  a  sea-breeze  ushers  in 
noxious  vapours,  and  the  meridian  sun  gives  activity  to  deleterious  miasmata.  The 
wan  and  languid  appearance  of  the  people,  and  the  obituary  of  the  public  hospitals, 
which,  iu  179.3,  recognized  nearly  a  hundred  thous  ind  deaths  within  SO  years,  are 
melancholy  proofs  of  the  justness  of  this  character,  nnd  proclaim  Batavia  the  grave  of 
Europeans.  The  season  which  contributes  most  to  health,  or,  to  say  more  correctly, 
which  arrests  or  retards  the  progress  of  death,  is  from  March  until  November.  The 
sea-breeze  commences  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  renin  ins  nntil  about  4  in 
the  afternoon  ;  a  calm  then  succeeds  until  about  8.  when  the  land  breeze  begins,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  intervening  calms,  is  permanent  until  day-break ;  from 
which  time  till  the  returning  hour  of  the  sea-breeze  there  is  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind. 
In  the  month  of  March,  179.1,  the  thermometer  on  board  the  british  ship  of  war,  Don, 
anchored  in  Batavia  road,  was  from  86°  to  88°  ;  but  in  the  town  it  rose  2Q  higher.  The 
castle  is  contracted  of  coral  rock,  and  the  town  wall  partly  of  dense  lata,  not  unlike 
that  of  Vesuvius,  from  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Java.  There  is  no 
stone  of  any  kind  discovered  for  many  miles  around  the  city,  which  is  supplied  with  mar- 
ble and  granite,  fpr  building,  from  the  continent.    Batavia  is  in  6°  IS7,  S.  106^  53' 4 6".  E. 

f  Ceylon  :•  An  island  in  the  indian  ocean  which  approaches  the  size  of  Ireland, 
being  estimated  to  be  about  260  miles  in  length  by  150  in  breadth.  This  is  the  Tapro- 
baua,  Salice,  and  Siledebaof  the  ancients,  (see  Gtntteman't  Muguzme,  LXXII,  ii,  814,) 
trie  Sercndib  of  the  Arabians,  (see  more  particularly  the  tale  of  Sinhad  in  the  Arttbian 
Nights,)  the  Lanca  of  the  Hindoos;  and  its  people  are  of  himioo  origin.  In  the  reign 
Of  Claudius  Cvsar  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  from  a  Smgalcse  rajtth,  whom 
Pliny,  mi^tAing  a  renal  title  for  a  proper  name,  has  called  •■  Rachia."  The  Portu- 
guese seized  this  island  in  1506;  at  which  the  chief  monarch  was  the  king  of  Cotta; 
but  afterwards  the  central  province  of  Candea  or  Candi  appears  as  the  prime  princi- 
pality. The  PortuuiieM*  retained  possession  of  the  sea-chores  und  contiguous  low- 
lands until  about  16o0,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  ;  from  whose  domina- 
tion it  has  been  conquered  by  the  British  ;  in  whose  power  it  now  remains.  The  inland 
parts,  rissng  to  a  high  table  laid,  hounded  by  forests,  and  difficult  parses  are  under 
the  domination  of  a  native  sovereign,  between  whom  and  the  European  colonists  there  • 
is  fre  juent  war  lure.  The  predominant  religion  of  Ceylon  is  that  of  BoonnA,  which 
is  supposed  to  Ituvc  originated  in  this  island,  and  of  which  a  curious  Sanskrit  record 
is  translated  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  quoted  above.  The 
chief  town  of  the  European  possessions  is  Colombo,  whose  geographical  site  is  in 
6°  56'  54"  N.  75°  57'  .To"  E.  according  to  the  Jdabal  CbroiticU- «•».  221, 136.  A  little 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  at  this  place  by  small  cratt;  and  several  E.  I.  company's 
ships  touch  here  in  the  season,  and  complete  their  cargos  with  cinnamon,  of  which  the 
island  produces  a  great  quantity.  Arrak  is  distilled  abundantly  in  Ce>lon  ;  and  another 
useful  product  is  cocoa-nut  oil  which  it  is  possible  will  firm  an  article  of  considerable 
importance  in  commerce  from  Cevlon  to  England  ;  and  as  it  cad  be  supplied  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  a  rurt.  if  care  is  had  to  purify  it  perfectly,  to  prevent  it  becoming 
rancid  on  the  voyage,  it  may  afford  a  good  p.ofit.  The  high  point  of  temperature 
of  50  degrees,  at  which  cocoa-nut  oil  congeals,  has  induced  some  persons  to  think* 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  soaps  it  may  be  useful.  Nor  must  the  celebrated 
pearl  fishery  carried  on,  in  Die  narrow  sea  which  separates  this  island  from  Hindooitan, 
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difficulty  was  in  bringing  me  to  come  into  it ;  however,  at  last,  nothing  else  offering, 
and  finding  that  really  stirring  about,  and  trading,  the  profit  being?  so  great,  and, 
as  I  may  say,  certain,  had  more  pleasure  in  it,  and  had  more  satisfaction  to  nay 
mind  than  sitting  still,  which,  to  me  especially,  was  the  unbnppiest  part  of  life, 
I  resolved  on  this  voyage  too,  which  we  made  very  successfully,  touching  at 
Borneo,*  and  several  islands  whose  names  I  do  not  remember,  and  came  home 

be  forgotten.  Bat  although  Col  urn  bo  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Colonial  government, 
Trinkomaley  is  the  central  depository  of  all  our  oriental  naval  establishments:  this  is 
a  fine  harbour  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island  in  8°  SO*  N.  But  the  place  of  roost  gene* 
ral  resort  by  shipping  is  Point  de  Galle,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Ceylon,  m 
6°  01  SO"  N.  80*  *5'  35*  £.  of  which  anchorage  a  modern  navigator  (whose  observations 
are  recorded  in  the  l&ao&i  <£brotUClc  (vol.  xxix,  p.  330),  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion:— "  Point  de  Galle  is  easily  known,  coming  either  from  east  or  west,  hy  a  part  of 
the  land  which  at  4  or  5  leagues  distance  makes  like  an  island :  as  yon  approach  it 
you  will  see  the  flag-staff,  which  is  conspicuous ;  also  a  while  church,  which  stands  m 
the  middle  of  the  fortress.  If  coming  from  south,  yon  will  see  a  remarkable  hill  in- 
land, called  the  Haycock  t  when  this  bears  N.  b.  E.  or  N.N.E.  steer  direct  for  it  till 
you  get  sight  of  the  flag-staff.  In  coming  from  west,  and  bound  into  the  road,  take 
care  not  to  bring  the  flag-staff  to  the  southward  of  E.  to  avoid  some  dangers  1  or  3 
miles  off  shore  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Whale  rock,  which  do  not  shew  except  the 
sea  runs  high  ;  and  when  abreast  of  that  rock  (which  is  known  by  the  breakers),  pass  it 
do  nearer  than  20  fathoms  water ;  then  steer  for  the  anchorage.  In  coming  from  E» 
there  is  no  danger  (  a  mile  off  shore  but  what  shews  itself.  Pilots  are  not  required  for 
the  road :  but  are  uecessary  for  the  harbour,  which  lust  is  seldom  entered  by  ships  of 
war.  Pilots  come  off  to  merchant  ships  when  their  signal  is  made.  The  best  anchor* 
age  is,  the  flag-staff  N.  ±  R  or  N.  b.E.  Whale  rock  N.W.  b.  W.  Bellows  rock  E.  by 
8.  off  shore  2£  miles,  in  18,  19,  and  90  fathoms,  fine  sand.  Ship's  boats  can  land  any 
where ;  but  the  wharf  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  harbour,  leading  into  the  fortress,  is  the 
preferable  place.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  this  road  is  considered  dangerous  for 
ships;  but  in  the  N.E.  a  fleet  may  anchor  with  safety.  Along  this  coast  the  currents 
are  variable,  nnd  generally  directed  by  the  winds.  Wood,  plenty  and  cheap.  Water 
is  scarce  in  the  dry  season ;  but  is  believed  to  be  at  anytime  sufficient  for  a  squadron. 
When  the  Monmouth  and  her  convoy  were  in  the  road  the  tank  was  bailed  dry  :  this 
was  in  March,  1807.  a  particularly  dry  season.  When  at  anchor  according  to  the  fore- 
going bearings  the  watering  place  is  fonnd  round  a  white  bluff  point,  bearing  N.E. 
where  there  is  a  wharf  with  every  requisite  convenience.  The  only  provisions  procur- 
able here  are  bullocks ;  which  are  small,  and  require  two  or  three  days  notice  for  the 
supply  of  a  squadron.  Fruit  is  in  tolerable  quantity,  but  vegetables  are  scarce.  The 
fortifications  are  regular,  and  strong  from  natural  position,  on  a  peninsula,  with  a  ditch 
across  the  isthmus.  But  the  works  are  falling  into  decay,  and  in  its  present  state  Point 
de  Galle  is  not  capable  of  defence,  if  attacked  by  land  or  sea.  The  trade  and  ship- 
ping is  on  the  same  footing  as  at  Trincomaley.  The  inhabitants,  except  the  British  gar- 
rison, are  a  mixture  of  Dutch,  Portuguese,  CtngaLaes,  Moors,  6tc.  Their  disposition, 
religion,  &c.  are  nearly  the  same  all  along  this  coast.'* 

*  Borneo  :— This  island  is  so  large  that  it  yields  in  size  only  to  that  which  in  honor 
of  its  first  European  discoverers  was  first  called  New  Holland,  but  which  now  generally 
obtains  the  more  scientific  and  appropriate  appellation  of  Australasia.  Borneo  is  about 
900  miles  in  length  by  600  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  interior  parts  of  this  great  island 
are  little  known.  The  far  greater  portion  of  it  next  to  the  sea,  especially  on  the  northern 
side  consists  of  swamps,  covered  with  forests,  which  penetrate  for  many  miles  towards 
its  centre.  The  unstable  muddy  shores  are  divided  by  rivers  with  multitudinous  branches, 
and  which  afford  tho  only  means  of  access  to  the  interior  of  the  isle,  which  consists  of 
lofty  mountains,  many  of  which  are  volcanic,  and  occasion  tremendous  earthquakes. 
The  bouses  are  often  built  on  posts  to  avoid  the  floods,  and  are  sometimes  so  placed 
upon  rafts  for  the  conveniency  of  removal  from  place  to  place  along  the  sea-shores  or 
river-banks.  The  coasts  are  held  by  Malays,  Macassars  from  Celebes,  and  Japanese. 
The  natives  in  the  interior  are  hhtck,  with  long  hair,  of  a  middle  stature,  but  of  ap- 
pearance superior  to  a  in  can  negroes.  The  chief  town  is  called  Borneo  by  navigators* 
and  is  on  the  N.W.  side :  the  principal  place  of  European  resort  is  Banjar-massin,  at 
some  distance  up  a  river,  which  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  country  flows  due  S.  The 
Dames  of  several  villages  are  laid  down  on  its  banks  by  D'Axville.    Borneo  seems 
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to  port  in  about  five  months.  We  sold  oar  spice,  which  was  chiefly  ck>vet-and 
some  nutmegs,*  to  the  pertian  merchants,  who  carried  them  away  to  their  Gulpb  ; 
and  making  near  five  of  one,  we  really  got  a  great  deal  of  money. 

evidently  to  be  the  Greater  Java  of  Marco  Polo,  which  he  states  to  be  3000  miles  In 
circuit.  TheS.W.  point,  called  by  Horsburoh,  Tanjong  Sambar,  is  placed  by  that 
hydrogrupher  in  latitude  1°  .*»3'  S.  Tie  predatory  and  treacherous  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  extensive  coasts  that  encircle  tins  great  isle  has  now  discouraged 
almost  every  European  from  venturing  to  trade  there.  In  most  of  the  anchorages  it  is 
not  safe  to  remain  except  in  a  large  ship  well  fitted  for  defense,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
destruction  to  venture  in  boats  up  the  riven  to  the  several  towns :  for  which  reason  it 
has  been  tliought  necessary  to  notice  Borneo  thus  briefly  only*  without  naming  all  the 
principal  places  on  its  coas's. 

*  Nutmeo  s— (nu*  moschtta)  a  delicate  kind  of  aromatic  fruit  or  spice,  brought  from 
the  East  Indies ;  whereof  there  are  distinguished  two  kinds,  the  male  and  female. 
The  female  is  that  chiefly  used  among  us ;  it*  form  is  round,  its  smell  agreeable,  and 
its  taste  hot  and  pungent.    The  male  is  a  wild  nut,  of  a  longish  form,  and  without 
either  taste  or  smell ;  yet  sometimes  put  off,  while  yet  in  the  fruit,  for  the  female. 
Nutmegs  arc  enclosed  in  four  different  covers;  the  first,  a  thick  fleshy  coat,  something 
like  that  of  our  walnut,  which  spontaneously  opens  when  ripe.     Under  this,  lies  a  thin, 
reddish,  reticular,  coat,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  aromatic  taste,  called  mace;  by 
others*  though  improperly,  flower  of  nutmeg.    This  wraps  np  the  shell,  and  opens  m 
proportion  as  the  fruit  grows.    The  shell,  which  makes  the  third  cover,  is  hard,  thia, 
and  blackish.    Under  this  is  a  greenish  film,  of  no  use ;  mid  in  this  is  found  the  nutmeg, 
which  is  properly  the  kernel  of  the  fruit.    Every  nutmeg  has  a  little  hole  in  it,  which 
sortie  iunorauily  take  for  a  defect.    The  nutmegs  are  cured,  according  to  Rumpuiu*,. 
by  dipping  them  in  a  thickish  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  that  iliey  may  be  every  whet© 
coated  with  the  lime,  which  contributes  to  their  preservation.    The  largest  and  heaviest 
nutmegs  are  to  be  chosen  ;  such  an  are  of  the  shape  of  an  olive,  well  marbled  without 
side,  reddish  within,  unctuous  in  substance,  and  of  a  fragrant   smell.    Hie  nutmeg  is 
-greatly  used  in  our  rood,  and  rs  of  excellent  virtues  as  a  medicine ;  it  is  a  good  »t<<- 
macltic,  promotes  digestion,  and  strengthens  the  stomach.    It  also  stops  vomiting,  is 
an  excellent  remedy  in  flatulences,  and  is  happdy  joined  with  rhubarb,  and  other  me- 
dicines, in  diarrhoea.      It  is  observed  to  have  a  soporific  virtue*  and  to  exert  it  too 
Strongly,  if  taken  in  immoderate  quantities.     It  has  a  considerable  degree  of  strin- 
gency ;  and,  given  after  toasting  before  the  fire  till  thoroughly  dry  and  crumbly,  it 
has  been  sometimes  kuowo  alone  to  cure  diarrhoea.     As   to  mace,  it  must  be  chosen 
in  large  blades,  of  a  hiph  colour,  and  like  the  nntmeg  in  taste  and  smell.     Nutmegs, 
preserved  green,  are  excellent  to  fortify  the  stomach,  and  re  More  the  natural  heat. 
They   are   particularly  e*reemcd    carminative.      The    powder  called  duke's  powder, 
esteemed  a  sovereign   remedy  against  rheum,  is  only  nutmeg  pulverized  with  sugar, 
and  a  little  cinnamon.     Nutmegs,  by  distillation  or  expression,  yield  an  oil  of  great 
fragance,  and  use,  in  medicine.     When  distilled  with  water,  they  yield  nearly  one- 
ftiiteeuth  their  weight  of  a  limpid,  essential  oil,  very  grateful,  possessing  the  flavour  of 
the  spice  in  perfection,  and  which  is  said  to  have  some  degree  of  an  antispasmodic,  or 
hypnotic  power:  on  the    surface  of   the   remaining  decoction  is  found  floating  an 
unctuous,  concrete,  matter,  like  tallow,  of  a  white  colour,  nearly  insipid,  not  easily  cor- 
ruptible, and  t hence  recommended  as  a  basis  for  odoriferous  balsams  :  the  decoction, 
freed  from  this  sebaceous  matter,  and  inspissated,  leaves  a  weakly,  bitter,  subastringent, 
extract.    The  essential  oil,  and  an  agreeable  cordial-water,  lightly  flavoured  with  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  nutmeg,  by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit  from  two  ounces 
of  the  spice,  are  kept  in  the  shops.    Both  the  oil,  and  spirituous  tincture  and  extracts 
agree  better  with  weak  stomachs  than  the  nutmegs  in  substance.    Two  kinds  of  seta- 
ceous matter*  said  to  be  expressed  from  the  nutmeg,  are  distinguished  in  the  shops  by 
the  name  of  the  oil  of  mace.  (Lewis).    The  whole  commerce  of  nutmegs  used  to  he  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.     The  nutmeg-tree,  which  is  said  to  resem- 
ble the  pear-tree,  is  propugated  after  a  particular  manner:  Tavhini br  tells  us,  that 
the  birds  devouring;  the  nutmeg  when  ripe,  void  it  back  whole  undigested  ;  and  that 
thus  falling  down  to  the  ground,  besmeared  with  a  yim-ous  matter,  it  lakes  root  and 
produces  a  trte.     The  Dutch,  stimulated  by  an  inordinate  thirst  for  gain,  formerly 
aimed   at   monopolizing  the  whole  spice  trade  of  the  Molucco  isles.    To  effect  this 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  markets  from  being  overstocked,  if  reports  are  to  be  credited, 
their  East-India  company  established  and  employed  a  set  of  men,  under  the  denoau- 
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My  friend,  when  we  made  up  this  account,  smiled  it  me:  M  Well,  now,* 
said  he,  with  a  sort  of  agreeable  insult  upon  my  indolent  temper,  "  is  -not  this 
better  than  walking  about  here,  like  a  man  of  nothing  to  do,  and  spending  oar 
time  in  staring  at  the  nonsense  and  ignorance  of  the  pagans?  "  "  Why  truly," 
says  I,  "  my  friend,  I  think  it  is,  and  I  begin  to  be  a  convert  to  the  principles 
of  merchandizing  ;  but  I  must  tell  you,*  said  I,  "  by  the  way,  you  do  not  know 
what  I  am  doing :  for,  if  I  once  conquer  my  backwardness,  and  embark  heartily, 
old  as  I  am  I  shall  harass  you  up  and  down  the  world  until  I  tire  you  ;  for  I 
shall  pursue  it  so  eagerly,  -I  shall  never  let  you  lie  still.9* 

But,  to  be  short  with  my  speculations,  a  little  while  after  this,  there  came  in 
a  dutch  ship  from  Batavia  ;  she  was  a  coaster,  not  an  european  trader,  of  about 
two  hundred  tons  burthen ;  the  men,  as  tliey  pretended,  having  been  so  sickly, 
that  the  captain  had  not  hands  enough  to  go  to  sea  with,  he  lay  by  at  Bengal ; 
and  having,  it  seems,  got  money  enough,  or  being  willing,  for  other  reasons,  to 
go  for  Europe,  he  gave  public  notice  he  would  sell  his  ship.  This  came  to  mv 
ears  before  my  new  partner  heard  of  it,  and  I  bad  a  great  mind  to  buy  it ;  so  I 
went  to  him  and  told  him  of  it.  He  considered  awhile,  for  he  was  no  rash  man 
neither  ;  but  musing  some  time,  he  replied, "  She  is  a  little  too  big ;  but,  how- 
ever, we  will  have  her."  Accordingly,  we  bought  the  ship,  and  agreeing  with 
the  master,  we  paid  for  her,  and  took  possession.  When  we  had  done  so,  we 
resolved  to  entertain  the  men,  if  we  could,  to  join  them  with  those  we  had,  for 
the  pursuing  our  business ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  they  having  received,  not  their 
Wages,  but  their  share  of  the  money,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  not  one  of  them 
was  to  be  found  ;  we  enquired  much  about  them,  and,  at  length  were  told  that 
they  were  all  gone  together  by  land  to  Agra,*  the  city  of  the  GreauMogoTs 
residence,  and  from  thence  to  travel  to  Surat,  and  go  by  sea  to  the  gulph  of 
Persia,  t 

nation  of"  extirpators/'  whose  sole  business  was,  to  croncate,  in  whatever  places  they 
could  penetrate,  a  few  spots  excepted,  every  tree  bearing  those  raluable  aromatic*, 
hoping  thus  to  secure  to  themselves  the  exclusive  property  and  sule  of  those  prod  no- 
tions. These  extirpators  had  torn  up  and  destroyed  the  nutmeg  tree  at  all  the 
Moluccos,  Banda  excepted,  at  which  la»t  place,  a  sub&cquent  volcanic  eruption  nearly 
completed  what  the  Dutch  left  unfinished,  by  burying  in  its  allies,  or  otherwise  mate- 
rially injuring  every  vegetable  production  of  that  island.  But  that  company  and 
its  delegates  are  now  become  more  liberal  in  their  ideas,  and  their  medical  garden  at 
Batavia  is  well  stocked  with  the  various  spice-trees,  whereof  specimens,  in  a  state 
of  gcrnii nation,  have  been  occasionally  presented  to  travellers  and  botanical  collectors. 

*  Agra  :— The  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  Hindoostan  ;  was  in  the 
last  century  a  most  extensive  and  opulent  city,  where  the  Great  Mogul  sometimes 
resided.  His  palace  was  prodigiously  large,-  and  the  harem  contained  1000  women  ; 
the  palaces  of  the  Omrahs  and  others  were  numerous  :  here  were  above  6->  spacious 
caravanserais,  800  baths,  70  mosks,  and  2  magnificent  mausoleums.  The  Persians, 
Chinese,  and  English,  resorted  hither;  and  the  Dutch  had  a  factory  :  Agra  was  made 
a  metropolis  by  the  Emperor  Ax  bar,  about  the  year  1666,  when  it  waa  named  after 
him  Akhar-abad.  It  was  fortified  with  a  strong  wall,  in  the  iudian  manner,  and  had 
a  regular  btult  citadel,  of  masonry.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Jumna.  Agra  has 
rapidly  declined  since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Delhi  by  Shah-Jehaai», 
in  1647.  It  is  situated  110  miles  S.b.E.  from  Delhi,  in  latitude  27°  81'  N.  longitude 
78°  30"  E.  according  to  Walker's  Gaxctleer  ;  but  in  $6°  43'  N.  76°  44'  E.  according 
to  Guthrie.  To  the  S.E.  of  Agra  is  a  beautiful  monument  raised  by  the  Emperor 
SnAU-JEHAAN,  the  grandson  of  Akdar,  for  his  beloved  wife  Tajemahel,  whose  name 
it  bears. 

f  Persia  :— A  word  unknown  in  the  country  which  it  \»  used  by  us  to  designate, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  classical  authority  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  single  province 
of  the  empire  bears  the  name  of  Fan,  which  the  Greeks  adopted  for  the  whole,  subject 
to  the  usuul  mutation  of  F  into  P,  and  to  their  habitual  difficulty  (like  the  French)  in 
rendering  foreign  sounds.  The  vernacular  name  is  Adjan,  or  Ajtm-cstin,  tue  tracts 
•f  which  seem  to  exist  in  Achacmcu-idct. 
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Nothing  bad  so  much  troubled  me  a  good  while,  as  that  I  should  miss  the 
opportunity  of  going  with  them ;  for  such  a  ramble,  I  thought,  and  in  such  com- 
pany as  would  both  have  guarded  and  diverted  me,  would  have  suited  mightily 
with  my  great  design  <  and  I  should  have  both  seen  the  world,  and  gone  home- 
wards too :  but  I  was  much  better  satisfied  a  few  days  after,  when  I  came  to 
know  what  sort  of  fellows  they  were ;  for,  in  short,  their  history  was,  that  this 
man  they  called  captain  was  the  gunner  only,  not  the  commander;  that  they  had 
been  a  trading  voyage,  in  which  they  were  attacked  on  shore  by  some  of  the 
Malays,*  who  had  killed  the  captain  and  three  of  his  men ;  and  that  after  the 

*  Malay  :— It  is  remarkable*  that,  although  european  influence  was  earlier  estab- 
lished in  the  islands  than  on  the  continent  of  India,  and,  although  this  influence  has 
now  endured  more  than  three  centuries,  little  progress,  comparatively,  has  been  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  this  interesting  insular  region.  The  language,  manners,  and  go- 
vernment of  petty  islanders  of  the  south-sea,  and  of  savage  nations  in  America,  are, 
in  fact  better  known  than  those  of  the  more  polished  millions  who  inhabit  the  islands 
of  the  East ,  and  it  may  be  averred,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world,  of  equal  interest 
and  value,  with  which  we  were  so  imperfectly  acquainted,  uutil  the  writings  of  the 
philosophical  historian  and  lexicographer  of  Sumatra,  Marsdkx,  those  of  the  intelli- 
gent essayist  on  the  literature  of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  nations,  Leydcjc,  those  of  the 
revered  founder  and  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  Jon  is,  and  those  of  his  associates 
and  successors,  in  the  course  of  philological  researches  iuto  the  structure  and  antiquity 
of  the  malnyan  languages,  have  incidentally  thrown  great  light  upon  the  history  and 
actual  state  of  the  nation.  Its  origin  is,  however,  still  an  object  of  theoretic  speculation. 
The  different  theories  that  have  been  started  on  the  subject  may  now  be  reduced  to 
two,  namely,  whether  the  asiatic  continent,  or  the  island  of  Sumatra,  have  been  the 
original  cradle  of  the  malayan  race.  The  former  opinion  is  espoused  by  Marsdkm  j 
and  his  proofs  are  adduced  in  the  following  passages  from  his  works:— — "  It  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  an  obvious  truth,  and  admitted  without  examination,  that, 
whenever  Malays  are  found  upon  the  numerous  islands,  they,  or  their  ancestors,  must 
have  migrated  from  the  country  named  by  Europeans  (and  by  tltem  alone)  tha 
malayan  peninsula,  or  peninsula  of  Malacca,  of  which  the  indigenous  und  proper 
inhabitants  were  understood  to  be  Malays  :  and,  accordingly,  in  former  editions,  I 
spoke  of  the  natives  [islanders]  as  having  acquired  their  national  characteristics  from 
the  settling  among  them  of  genuine  Malays  from  the  continent.  It  will,  however, 
appear  from  the  authorities  I  shall  produce,  that  the  present  possessors  of  the  coasts 
of  the  peninsula  were,  on  the  contrary,  adventurers  from  Sumatra,  who,  in  the  lttli 
century,  formed  an  establishment  there,  &cc.  •  *  •  *  *  According  to  these  authorities 
the  original  country  inhabited  by  the  malayan  race  was  the  kingdom  of  Palembang, 
in  the  island  of  lndalus,  now  Sumatra,  on  the  river  Malayo,  which  flows  by  the 
mountain  named  Maha-meru,  and  discharges  itself  iuto  the  river  Tatang  (on  which 
stands  Palcrabang).  Having  chosen  for  their  king  or  lender  a  prince,  named  Sai-Tuai- 
Bvwaxa,  who  boasted  his  descent  from  IskI.kdkr  [Aivx.indir]  the  great,  and 
to  whom  on  that  account  their  natural  chief  Drmano-Lkbar-Daum  submitted  his 
authority,  they  emigrated  under  his  command  (about  the  year  1160),  to  the  sooth* 
eastern  extremity  of  the  opposite  peninsula  named  Ujon^  tanah  ;  whete  they  were  at 
first  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Orang-dc-havsa-ungin,  or  the  "leeward-people  ;" 
but  in  time,  the  coast  became  generally  known  by  that  of  Tanah- malayo,  or  the 
malayan  land."— Were  the  historical  evidence,  here  referred  to,  implicitly  to  be  relied 
on,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  malays  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  set  at 
rest ;  but  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and  our  recent,  and  yet  imperfect,  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  the  East,  are  such  as  ought  to  render  our  decision  extremely  cautious. 
The  editor,  for  hts  own  part,  must  acknowledge,  that  with  reluctance  to  d.ffer  upon 
this  point  from  a  writer  so  well  entitled  to  dictate  on  most  subjects  of  oriental  history 
as  Mahsdex,  he  must  profess  his  opinion  that  the  old  and  generally  received  notion 
of  a  continental  origin  is  supported  by  evidence  as  strong  as  the  above  quoted  legendary 
description  of  a  malay  emigration  from  the  sumatran  district  of  Menangkabau.  Suffice 
it  to  observe  compendiously,  that  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  is  a  long  and  narrow  strip 
of  land,  nearly  covered  by  a  deep  and  almost  impenetrable  forest.  A  range  of  bleak, 
and  scarcely  inhabitable,  mountains  runs  through  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
Tins  gives  rise  to  numerous  streams  that  fall  into  the  km  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
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captain  was  killed*  these  men,  elefen  in  number,  bad  resolved  to  ran  away  with 
the  ship,  which  thejr  did,  and  brought  her  to  Bengal,  leaving  the  mate  and  fire 
men  more  on  shore.  Weil,  let  them  get  the  ship  how  they  would,  Ve  came 
honestly  by  her,  as  we  thought,  although  we  did  not,  I  confess,  examine  into  things 
so  exactly  as  we  ought ;  for  we  never  enquired  any  thing  of  the  seamen,  who 
would  certainly  have  faltered  in  their  account,  contradicted  one  another,  and 
perhaps  contradicted  themselves;  or  one  how  or  other  we  should  have  seen 
reason  to  have  suspected  them ;  but  the  man  showed  us  a  bill  of  sale  for  the 
•hip,  to  one  Emanuel  Clostershoven,  or  some  such  name  (for  1  suppose  it  was 
all  a  forgery),  called  himself  by  that  name,  and  we  could  not  contradict  him; 
and  withal  having  no  suspicion  of  the  thing,  we  went  through  with  our  bargain. 

We  picked  up  some  more  english  sailors  after  this,  and  some  Dutch ;  and 
now  we  resolved  for  a  second  voyage  to  the  south-east  for  cloves,  &c.  that  as 
to  say,  among  the  philippine  and  molucca  isles ;  and,  in  short,  not  to  fill  op  this 
part  of  my  story  with  triBes,  when  what  is  yet  to  come  is  so  remarkable,  I  spent 
from  first  to  last,  six  years  in  this  country,  trading  from  port  to  port,  backward 
and  forward,  and  with  good  success,  and  was  now  the  last  year  with  my  new 
partner,  going  in  the  sliip  above  mentioned,  on  a  voyage  to  China,  but  designing 
first  to  Siam,  to  buy  rice. 

In  this  voyage,  being  by  contrary  winds  obliged  to  heat  up  and  down  a  great 
while  in  the  strait  of  Malacca,*  and  among  the  islnnds,  we  were  no  sooner  got 

eoontry  abounds  in  water.  The  forests  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  east,  from  tbeir 
great  luxuriance,  are  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  animals  ;  game  is  consequently 
scarce,  and  difficult  to  be  procured.  The  soil  is  not  remarkable  for  its  fertility  ;  but 
the  waters  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  very  good  G*h.  In  a  country  thus  situated, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture,  what  mode  of  existence  would  be  adopted  by 
its  first  inhabitants :  tbey  would  become  fibers  rather  than  hunters,  pastors,  or  boa- 
bandmen  ;  and  this  peculiarity  in  their  pnroiiive  way  of  lift  would  affect  their  sobsev 
qnent history ;  in  a  word,  they  would  be  dispovd  to  navigate;  and  thence  to  migrate 
itt  search  of  less  sterile  places  of  settlement.  Such  accordingly  has  been  the  know* 
character  of  the  Malays  :  and,  being  little  attached  to  any  country,  they  soon  acquired 
a  roving  and  predatory  disposition,  which  delights  in  enterprise  and  warfare,  and 
which,  to  this  day,  distinguishes  this  bold  and  terrible  race  of  pirates,  although  in  some- 
what less  degree,  since  the  naval  ascendancy  of  Europeans  in  these  seas.  Their  intercourse 
with  the  Arabs,  and  the  introduction  of  niohaiuntedan  religion  and  law,  lmve  also  pro* 
bablv  contributed  to  humanize  their  manner*,  and  give  them  better  notions  of  the 
lights  of  persons  and  of  things.  The  Malay*,  as  well  as  all  the  other  east-insular 
musulmans,  are  of  the  orthodox  sect  tooni ;  and  the  apostle  of  whose  particular  tenets 
they  arc  observers,  is  Shakfi.  The  penian  heresy  of  Sheah  is  unknown  to  them, 
bit  by  report :  and  they  stigmatize  those  followers  of  Aali  by  the  epithtrt  Rafri  (or, 
as  tbey  pronounce  it  ratii),  the  arahic  worn*  for  heretic.  The  most  faithful  description 
of  malay  manners  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  called  Mtmg-puah ;  which  is  a  narrative 
of  the  adventures  of  La  isim  an  a,  a  celebrated  leader,  who  opposed  AL*UQve»Qt?s 
and  bis  Portuguese.  The  wild  and  harbnrous  character  of  the  Malay  is  here  depicted 
with  naked  truth.  The  jBabal  £(rromclc  &1">  contains  information  on  this  subject  in  the 
following  places:— vol.  xv,  p.  461  ;  xxi,  125.  The  authority  of  law  and  justice  it 
still  so  very  imperfectly  established  among  the  Malays,  that  trading  vessels  which 
visit  their  ports,  must  be  armed,  and  be  constantly  upon  their  guard;  and,  notwith- 
standing these  habitual  precautions,  are  not  unlrequently  cut  off,  and  their  crews 
nrorthered  with  circumstances  of  singular  atrocity.  The  editor  is  in  possession  of 
an  authentic  list  ofcuropean  ships,  whose  captains, officers,  and,  in  some  instances,  their 
crews,  have  been  the  victims  of  such  lawless  depredations,  from  the  year  178 J  to 
1813  ;  and  the  number  amounts  to  no  less  than  S6\ 

•  Malacca  :—  By  the  report  of  the  officer  commanding  one  of  the  E.  L  Corapsn\*s 
cruisers,  who  has  lately  returned  from  a  survey  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  it  appears  that 
both  the  north  and  south  sands,  between  which  ships  pass  in  their  voyage  to  Malacca, 
are  much  more  dangerous  than  Generally  imagined.  There  are  several  patches  of 
breakers  on  both  sands,  which  only  appear  at  half-ebb.  The  bank  in  the  fair-way 
called  the  Two-and-a-half  Fathoiu-Itank,  b;n  in  one  parr  of  it  only  two  fathoms  at  low* 
water  spring-tides.    Tbe  Sumatra  shore,  opposite  Cape  Ricado,  [Rachado,  or  Tanjong- 
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clear  of  those  difficult  seas  but  ire  found  our  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  we  wen 
not  ablet  by  all  our  industry,  to  find  out  where  it  was.  This  forced  us  to  make 
some  port,  and  my  partner,  who  knew  the  country  better  than  I  did,  directed  the 
captain  to  put  into  the  river  of  Cambodia  ;*  for  I  had  made  the  english  matej 
one  Mr.  Thomson,  captain,  not  being  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  the  ship  upon 
myself.  This  river  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  bay  or  gulph  which  goes 
up  to  Siam.t    While  we  were  here,  and  going  often  on  shore  fur  refreshment, 

Taan]  approaches  much  nearer  the  Cape  than  it  is  laid  down  in  any  chart  now  published. 
There  are  passages  between  the  breakers  over  the  North  Sand,  bat  in  some  places  the 
water  is  shallow,  and  sufficient  only  for  small  ships.  The  route  through  the  Strait  of 
Colong  it  safe  and  expeditious,  if  it  is  blowing  and  heavy  swell  outside.  The  strait  it 
much  shorter  than  laid  down  in  any  chart,  and  any  good  sailing  ship  may  heat  through 
it  in  one  tide.— (Calcutta,  90  December,  1813.)  Tue  latest  and  best  chart  of  these 
coasts,  is  that  published  by  James  Hobsbukoh,  Esq.  F.RS.  in  1813,  and  reviewed  in 
the  j&ltbaf  <tl)tonulc  for  the  same  year,  vol.  xxix.  p.  3 15.  Malacca  and  its  strait  is* 
noticed  in  the  following  places  of  the  J0k.  <t.  vol.  xxi.  p.  296 ;  xxx.  $32. 

•  Cambodia  : — A  country  also  called  Caraboja  and  Cambo^,  partly  maritime,  en- 
closed by  mountains  on  the  £.  and  W.  and  fertilized  by  a  grand  river,  the  May- 
kaung,  or  Makon,  that  disembogues  into  the  sea  by  three  principal  branches;  the 
westernmost  being  the  proper  one  for  ships,  whose  entrance  is  m  latitude  about 
9°34'N.  and  18  leagues  N.b.W.  from  Poolo  Condoor.  The  sands  projecting  a  eon* 
siderable  way  to  seaward,  render  the  navigation'  into  the  river  difficult,  particularly 
as  they  are  liable  to  shift ;  therefore  it  is  prudent  to  anchor  outside  in  4  or  S  fathoms* 
until  a  pilot  can  be  procured,  if  it  be  intended  to  proceed  over  the  bar  ;  the  depth  in 
which,  at  high  water  spring-tides,  is  said  to  he  14  to  18  feet  hard  sand.  The  capital 
city  is  said  by  some  modem  writers  to  be  nearly  80  leagues  up  the  river  ;  the  commerce 
with  thatpluce  has  long  been  discontinued  by  Europeans;  and  since  the  country  became 
subject  to  Cochin-china,  the  trade  of  Cambodia  lias  been  transferred  JoSai-Gon.  From  the 
western  branch  of  the  river,  the  coast  stretches  N.  eastward  U>  the  next  brunch,  which  is 
narrow,  and  called  the  eastern  channel ;  thence  northward  to  the  third  branch,  called  the 
Japanese  channel,  off  which  lies  a  small  island,  called  by  european  mariners.  Crab  isle. 
The  coast  about  Cambodia  may  be  appoached  to  a  depth  of  6  or  7  fathoms  ;  the 
foundings  are  sufficiently  regular  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  night,  the  bottom  being 
uniformly  soft.  Between  Crab  isle  and  Cape  St.  James,  the  co.ist  continues  low,  and 
forms  a  great  concavity,  with  c  shoal  bank  lining  it,  projecting  a  great  way  out  from 
the  low  islands  that  separate  the  different  mouths  of  S<u-G<m  river.  Captain  Hoia- 
Buaon,  in  the  ship  Anna,  from  China  (1805),  working  along  this  roast  had  9}  and  9 
fathom*  regular  soundings  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  steering  W.N.W.  and  at  noon  ob» 
served  the  latitude  8°  Ao*  N.  when  the  entrance  of  a  river  was  visible  from  the  poop, 
bearing  W.JN.  the  low  coast  nearly  level  with  the  horizon  from  thf  deck  ;  which, 
according  to  the  note  affixed  to  page  32  (article  Cape  Verde),  commands  an  extent  of* 
riew  upon  the  water's  edge,  equal  to  6  miles,  and  about  29  y«rds;  or  a  spectator  09 
the  deck  of  a  ship  could  see  an  object  of  similar  altitude  at  12  miles,  58  yards  dis- 
tance, and  so,  with  respect  to  land,  for  instance,  in  the  ratio  of  any  given  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  most  peculiar  product  of  this  country  is  the  substance  styled 
gamboge,  or  rather  caiuboge,  a  gum  yielding  a  fine  yellow  tint. 

t  Si  am  : — Until  the  recent  extension  of  the  Biriuan  empire,  the  rich  and  flourishing 
monarchy  of  Siam  was  regarded  as  the  chief  state  of  India  he\o«td  the  Ganges.  The 
name  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  apparently  first  delivered  to  us  by  thr  Portuguese,  m 
whose  orthography  Sian  or  Siao  are  similar,  so  that  Siang  or  Shan  (according  to  toe 
Asiatic  Researches,)  might  be  preferable  to  Siam  ;  in  fact  the  portugucse  writers  in  latin 
call  the  natives  Siones.  The  Sianese  style  themselves  Tai,  or  freemen;  and  their  coun- 
try Meiuzng  Tai,  or  kingdom  of  freemen.  It  is  probable  that  the  Portuguese  derived 
the  name  Sian  from  intercourse  with  Pegu.  Tiie  length  of  this  kingdom  is  about  ten 
degrees,  or  600  geographical  miles ;  but  of  this  one  half  is  not  much  above  70  miles  in 
breadth*  The  extent  has  been  recently  restricted  by  the  encroachment  of  the  Birmans, 
nor  can  the  present  limits  be  very  accurately  defined.  On  the  west  of  the  roaUvan  pe- 
ninsula a  few  possessions  may  remain  to  the  south  of  Tanasserim  ;  and  on  the  eaftern 
aide  Ligor  may  mark  the  boundary.  On  the  west  a  chain  of  mountains  seems  to  divide 
Siam  as  formerly  from  Pegu:  but  the  northern  province  of  Yunshan  appears  to  be  m 
the  hands  of  the  Birmans,  who  here  seem  to  extend  to  the  river  Ma^  lung.    To  the  Si 
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there  comet  to  me  one  day  an  Englishman,  and  he  was,  it  seems,  a  gunner's 
male  on  board  an  eoelish  East-India  ship  which  rode  in  the  same  river,  up,  at, 
or  near  the  city  of  Cambodia;  what  brought  him  hither  we  knew  not;  but 
he  comes  to  me,  and  speaking  English,  ft<  Sir,"  says  he,  "  you  are  a  stranger  to 
me,  and  I  to  you ;  but  I  have  something  to  tell  you  that  very  nearly  concerns 
you.'% 

I  looked  steadfastly  at  him  a  good  while,  and  thought,  at  first,  I  had  known 
him,  but  I  did  not :  "  If  it  very  nearly  concerns  me,"  said  I,  "  and  not  yourself, 
what  moves  you  to  tell  it  to  mc  ?"  "  I  am  moved,"  sa>s  he  "  by  the  imminent 
danger  you  are  in,  and  for  ought  I  sec,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it."  "  I  know 
no  danger  I  am  in,"  says  1,  "  but  that  my  ship  i»  leaky,  and  I  cannot  find  it  out ; 
but  I  intend  to  lay  her  aground  to-morrow,  to  see  if  I  can  6nd  it."  "  But,  Sir," 
■ays  he,  "  leaky  or  not  leaky,  find  it  or  not  find  it,  you  will  be  wiser  than  to  lay 
jour  ship  on  shore  to-morrow,  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  :  do 
you  know,  Sir,**  said  he, "  the  town  of  Cambodia  lies  about  fifteen  leagues  up  this 
river  ?  And  there  are  two  large  english  ships  about  five  leagues  on  this  side,  and 
three  dutch."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  and  what  is  that  to  mc  ?H  u  Why,  Sir,'*  said  lie, 
u  is  it  for  a  man  tliat  is  upon  such  adventures  as  you  arc,  to  come  into  a  port,  and 
not  examine  first  what  ships  there  are  there,  and  whether  he  is  able  to  deal  with 
them?  1  suppose  you  do  not  think  you  are  a  match  for  them.^  1  was  amused 
very  much  at  his  discourse,  but  not  amazed  at  it,  for  I  could  nTt  conceive  what 
he  meant;  and  I  turned  short  upon  him  and  said, "  Sir,  I  wish  v»u  would  explain 
yourself:  I  cannot  imagine  what  reason  I  have  to  be-  afraid  or'  any  of  the  Com- 
pany's ships,  or  dutch  ships  :  1  am  no  interloper,  what  can  they  have  to  *av  to 
me!"  He  looked  like  a  man  half  angry  and  half  pleased,  and  pausing  awhile, 
but  smiling,  ••  Well,  Sir,"  said  lie,*1  if  you  think  yourself  secure,  you  must  take 
your  chance  ;  lam  sorry  your  fate  should  blind  you  against  good  advice  ;  if  you 
do  not  put  to  sea  immediately,  you  will  the  very  next  tide  be  attacked  by  five  long- 
boats, full  of  men,  and  perhaps,  if  you  are  taken,  you  will  be  hanged  for  a  pirate, 
and  the  particulars  be  examined  afterwards.  I  thought,  Sir,"  added  he,  '*  I 
should  have  met  with  a  better  reception  than  this  for  doing  you  a  piece  of  service 
of  such  importance."  "  I  can  nevw  he  ungrateful,"  said  I,  **  tor  any  service, 
or  to  any  man  that  offers  mc  any  kindlier ;  hut  ir  i>  past  mv  comprehension  what 
they  should  have  such  a  design  upon  me  for  :  however,  since  you  say  there  ia 
some  villainous  design  on  hand  against  mc,  I  will  go  on  board  this  minute,  and 
put  to  sea  immediately,  if  my  men  can  stop  the  leak,  or  if  wc  can  swim  without 
stopping  it ;  but  Sir,'*  said  I,""  <dia!l  I  go  away  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  all  thi*  ? 
Can  you  pive  me  no  farther  light  into  it?"  '"  I  ran  tell  you. hut  part  of  the 
story,  Sir,"  says  he,  '•  but  1  have  a  dutch  seaman  here  with  ine,  and  1  bclit-ve 
I  could  persuade  him  to  tell  you  the  rest ;  hut  th<  re  is  scarce  time  for  it  ;  but 
die  short  of  die  story  is  this,  the  first  part  of  w  Inch,  I  suppose,  you  know  well 
Oftough,  that  is  to  say,  that  you  was  with  thi*  ship  at  Sumatra  :  that  there  your 
captain  was  murdered  b\  the  Malays,  with  three  of  hi*  men  ;  and  that  you,  or 
some  of  those  that  were  onboard  with  you,  ran  awa\  with  the  ship,  and  are 
since  turned  pirates.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  story,  and  \ou  will  all  he  seized 
as  pirates,  I  can  assure  you,  and  executed  with  very  little  ceremony  ;  for  you 
know  merchant  ships  show  but  little  law  to  pirates,  if  they  get  them  into  their 
power."  u  Now  you  speak  plain  English,"  said  I,  u  and  I  thank  you  ;  and 
though  I  know  nothing  that  wc  hate  done  like  what  you  talk  of,  for  I  am  sure 
we  came  honestly  and  fairly  by  the  ship,  yet  serine  such  a  work  is  doin<i,  as 
you  say, and  that  you  seem  to  mean  honestly,  1  "ill  he  upon  my  guard."  "  Nay, 
Sir,"  says  he,  "  do  not  talk  of  being  upon  your  guard  :  the  best  defense  is  to 
be  out  of  the  danger  ;  if  you  have  aHV  regard  for  y>ur  life,  and  the  lives  of  all 
your  men,  put  to  sen,  without  fail,  at  high  water  ;  and,  as  you  have  a  whole  tide 


■nd  E.  the  nntient  boundaries  nrc  fixed <  the  ocean  and  nmun'ains  divide  S.aiu  from 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  Thus  the  idea  iu;iy  be  retained  that  il  is  a  large  vale  bet* ecu  two 
mountainous  ridges,      bee  page  367. 
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before  you,  you  will  be  gone  too  far  out,  before  they  can  come  down ;  for  they 
will  come  away  at  high  water,  and  as  they  have  twenty  miles  to  come,  you  will 
get  near  two  hours  of  them  by  the  difference  of  the  tide,  not  reckoning  the  length 
of  the  way  :  besides,  as  they  are  only  boats,  and  not  ships,  they  will  not  venture 
to  follow  you  far  out  co  sea,  especially  if  it  blows."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  you  have 
been  very  kind  in  this  ;  what  shall  J  do  for  you  to  make  you  amends?"  "  Sir,19 
says  he,  "  you  may  not  be  willing  to  make  me  any  amends,  because  you  may 
not  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it ;  1  will  make  an  offer  to  you  : — I  have  nine* 
teen   months  pay  due  to  me  on  board  the  ship  ,    which  I  came  out 

of  England  in  ;  and  the  Dutchman  that  is  with  me  has  seven  months  pay  due 
to  him ;  if  you  will  mnkc  good  oar  pay  to  us,  we  will  go  along  with  you  -  if 
you  tint!  nothing  more  in  it,  we  will  desire  no  more  ;  but  if  we  do  convince  you 
that  we  have  saved  your  lives,  aud  the  ship,  and  the  lives  of  all  the  men  in  her, 
we  will  leave  the  rest  to  you.'V 

I  consented  to  this  readily,  and  went  immediately  on  board,  and  the  two  men 
with  me.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  ship's  side,  my  partner,  who  was  on  board, 
came  out  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  called  to  me,  with  a  great  deal  ofjoy,  "  O  ho ! 

0  ho  1  we  have  stopped  the  leak  !  we  have  stopped  the  leak  !"  '*  Say  you  so  V* 
said  I,"  thank  God  :  but  weigh  the  anchor  immediately."  "  Weigh,  says  he,  , 
"  what  do  you  nfean  by  that?  what  is  the  matter?"  *'  Ask  no  questions,  said 
T,  "  but  all  hands  to  work,  and  weigh  without  losing  a  minute.  He  was  sur- 
prised ;  but,  however,  he  called  the  captain,  and  he  immediately  ordered  the 
anchor  to  be  got  up  ;  and  although  the  tide  was  not  quite  down,  yet  a  little  land 
breeze  blowing,  we  stood  out  to  sea.  Then  I  called  him  into  the  cabin,  and 
told  him  the  story  ;  and  we  called  in  the  men,  and  they  told  us  the  rest  of  it: 
but  as  it  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time  before  we  had  done,  a  seaman  comes  to 
the  cabin  door,  and  called  out  to  us  that  the  captain  bid  him  tell  us  we  were 
chased.  "  Chased  !w  says  I,  "  by  what?'*  '•  By  five  sloops  or  boats,"  says  the 
fellow,  *  full  of  men."  "  Very  well,"  said  T,  "  then  it  is  apparent  there  is  some- 
thing in  it."  In  the  next  place  I  ordered  all  our  men  to  be  called  up,  and  told 
them  that  there  was  a  design  to  seize  the  ship,  and  to  take  us  for  pirates, 
and  asked  them  if  they  would  stand  by  us,  and  by  one  another  :  the  men 
answered  cheerfully,  one  and  all,  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  us.    Then 

1  asked  the  captain  what  way  he  thought  best  for  us  to  manage  a  fight  wit* 
them ;  for  resist  them  I  was  resolved  we  would,  and  that  to  the  last  drop, 
lie  said  readily  that  the  way  was  to  keep  them  off  with  our  great  shot  at 
long  as  we  could,  and  then  to  fire  at  them  with  our  small  arms,  to  keep 
them  from  boarding  us ;  but  when  neither  of  these  would  do  any  longer,  we 
should  retire  to  our  close-quarters ;  perhaps  they  had  not  materials  to  break 
open  our  bulk-heads,  or  get  in  upon  us.  The  gunner  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
orders  to  bring  two  guns  to  bear  fore-and-aft,  out  of  the  steerage,  to  clear  the 
.deck,  and  load  them  with  musket  bullets  and  small  pieces  of  old  iron,  and  what 
came  next  to  hand  ;  and  thus  we  made  ready  for  right ;  but  all  this  while  we 
kept  out  to  sea,  with  wind  enough,  and  could  sec  the  boats  at  a  distance,  being 
five  large  long-boats,  following  us  with  all  the  sail  they  could  make. 

Two  of  those  boats  (which  by  our  glasses  we  could  tee  were  English)  out- 
sailed the  rest,  were  near  two  leagues  a-hcad  of  them,  and  gained  upon  us  con- 
siderably, so  that  we  found  they  would  come  up  with  us  ;  upon  which  we  fired 
a  gun  wiihout  ball,  to  intimate  that  they  should  bring-to:  and  we  put  out  a  flag 
of  truce,  as  a  signal  for  parley  ;  but  they  came  crowding  after  us,  until  they  came 
within  shot ;  when  we  took  in  our  white  flag,  they  having  made  no  answer  to  it, 
hung  out  our  red  flag,  and  fired  at  them  with  shot.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  came  on  till  they  were  near  enough  to  call  to  them  with  a  speaking-trum- 
pet,* which  we  had  on  board  ;  so  we  called  to  them,  aud  bade  them  keep  off,  at 
their  peril. 

•  TiiiMPtT  (Speaking): — a  tube   Irom  two  to  Hi  teen  feci  long,  niade  of  tin,  strait, 
autl  with  u large  tiperlurc,  the  mouth-piece  being  big  enough  to  receive  both  lips*    The 
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"  It  was  all  one ;  they  crowded  after  us,  and  endeavoured  to  cntne  under  our 
stern,  so  as  to  board  as  on  our  quarter :  upon  which,  seeing  they  were  resolute 

inouib  being  applied  to  it,  carries  the  voice  to  a  great  distance,  so  thai  it  may  be  heard 
distinctly  a  mile  or  more  ;  hence  its  use  at  sea.    The  invention  of  this  trumpet  is 
held  to  be  modem,  and  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Sir  Samuel  Mo  *k  land,  who  called 
it  the  "  stcntorophonic  tube."    Of  this  instrument  an  account  was  published  at  Lou- 
don in  1671,  in  a  work  entitled   Tuba  S  ten  tor o-ph  mica,  wherein  the  author  relates 
several  experiments  made  by  him  with  this  instrument,  the  result  of  which  was*  that  a 
speaking  trumpet  constructed  by  him,  5  feet  6  in.  long,  41  inches  diameter  at  the  greater 
end,  and  S  inches  at  the  smaller,  being  tried  at  Deal- castle,  was  heard  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  shore.     But  Ath.  KiacHRB  seems  to  have 
a  better  title  to  the  invention  ;  for  it  is  certain  he  had  such  an  instrument  before  Mori- 
land  (hoii£>ht  of  his.     Kirciier',  in  his  Phonurgia  Nova(  1673),  says,  that  the  tromba9 
published  the  last  year  in  England,  he  invented  twenty-four  years  before,  and  published 
in  his  Mutergia;  he  adds,  that  J  ac.  Alb  anus  Ghibrisivs,  and  Fa.  Escuinardusb 
ascribe  it  to  him;  and   that  G.  Sciiottus  testifies  of  him,  that  he  had  such  an  instru- 
ment in  his  chamber,  in  the  roman  college,  with  which  he  could  call  to,  and  receive 
answers  from,  the  porter.     Indeed,  considenng^how  famed  Alkxandbr  the  Great's 
tube  was,  wherewith  he  used  to  speak  to  his  army,  and  which  might  be  distinctly  heard 
a  hundred  ttudi*  or  furlongs,  it  is  somewhat  strange  the  moderns  should  pretend  to 
the  invention ;  the  stentorophouic  horn,  or  tube,  of  Alexander,  whert of  there  is  a 
figure  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  being  almost  the  same  with  that  now  in  use.     Syhm 
Siltarum,  or  a  Naurnt  Hutory,  writtin  by  Francis  Bacox,  fc.  published  after  th* 
mtthttr'$  death  by  W.  Rawlly  (London,    1631),  contains  the  following  significant 
paragraph  : — "  In  relation  of  sounds,  the  enclosure  of  them  preserocth  them,  and 
causelh  them  to  bee  heard  further.    And  wee  find  in  roulcs  of  partchment  or  t makes, 
the  mouth  being  laid  to  the  one  end  of  the  ronle  of  parchment  or  trunke,  and  the  eare 

to  the  other,  the  sound  is  heard  much  farther  than  iu  the  open  aire. Let  it 

be  tried,  for  the  help  of  hearing  (find  I  conceive  it  likely  to  succeed),  to  make  an  in- 
strument like  a  tunnel  ;  the  narrow  part  whereof  may  be  of  the  bigness  of  the  hole  of 
the  ear,  and  the  broader  and  much  larger  like  a  belt  at  the  skirts,  and  the  length 
half  a  foot  or  more  ;  and  let  the  narrow  end  of  it  be  set  close  to  the  car,  and  mark 
whether  any  sound,  abroad  in   the  open  air,  will  not  be  heard  distinctly,  from  further 
distance  than  without  that  instrument ;  being  (as  it  were)  an  ear-spectacle,  and  I  have 
heard  there  is  in  Spain,  an  instrument  in  use  to  be  set  to  the  ear,  that  helpcth  somewhat 
those  that  are  thick  of  hearing."     It  is  will  known  that  air  is  not  essential  to  the  pro* 
pagation  of  sound,  which  can  be  transmitted  through  any  elastic  medium,  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous.    The  celerity  of  its  flight  is  also  much  greater  in  the  denser  suhsiancet, 
This  fact  has  been  ascertained  in  Denmark  and  Kn-Iand,  by  direct  experiments  on  the 
sounds  conducted  through  beams  of  wood   and  stretched  wires,  through  water  and 
sheets  of  ice.    It  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  observations  made  by  IIassenfbats 
in  the  subterranean  quarries  extended  under  the  site  of  Paris.    The  ingenious  Chladni 
proposed  to  determine  the  relative  swiftness  of  transmission  through  a  solid  body,  merely 
from  a  note  which  a  rod  of  the  given  materials  Yields,  when   excited  into  a  tremor 
by  friction,     Mr.  Biot,  whose  attention  is  ever  alert,  has  sci/rd  the  occasion  of  scum 
considerable  improvements  now  going  forward  in  the  cnpital  ot  France,  to  repeat  similar 
experiments  with  great  precision.    The  pipes  intended  to  convey  water  to  that  metro* 
polis  consist  of  cylinders  of  cast  iron,  each  eight  feet  three  inches  in  length  ;  the  joints 
are  secured  by  a  collar  of  lead,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  covered  with  pitched  cottoa 
rag,  and  strongly  compressed  by  screws.     Into  one  end  of  the  compound  pipe  was 
inserted  an  iron  hoop,  holding  a  clapper,  and  at  llic  other  end,  the  observer  was  sta- 
tioned.     Certain  ingenious    persons,  striking  the  clapper  at    once  against   the   belt 
and  the  inside  of  the  tube,  two  distinct  sounds  were  heard  at  the  remote  extremity, 
the  one  sent  through  the  iron,  and  the  other  conducted  ulong  the  air.    The  interval 
between  those  sounds  was  measured  by  a  chronometer  that  marked  half  seconds.     la 
the  first  experiment,  the  pipe  consisted  of  78  pieces  ;  its  length,  exclusive  of  the  lead 
rings,  was  647  feet  ;  and  the  intervuls  between  the  two  sounds  was  ascertained,  from 
a  mean  of  fitly  trials  to  be,  542*.     But  the  ordinary  propagation  of  sound  through  tha 
atmosphere  would,  at  that  temperature,  have  required,  .579";  and  consequently  the 
difference,  .037,"  must  give  the  time  of  transmission  through  the  metallic  tube.     In 
another  experiment,  the  assemblage  of  pipes  including  the  leaden  joints,  cxteuded  ta 
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for  mischief,  and  depended  upon  the  strength  that  followed  them,  I  ordered 
to  briug  the  ship  to,  so  that  tney  lav  upon  our  broadside,  when  immediately 
we  fired  five  guns  at  them,  one  of  which  had  been  levelled  so  true  as  to  carry 
away  the  stem  of  the  hiodermost  boat,  and  bring  them  to  the  uecossity  of  taking 
down  their  sail,  and  running  all  to  the  head  of  the  boat  to  keep  her  from  sinking  ; 
so  she  layby  and  had  enough  of  it ;  but  seeing  the  foremost  boat  crowd  on  after 
ns,  we  made  ready  to  fire  at  ner  in  particular.    While  this  was  doing,  one  of 
the  three  boats  that  was'behind,  being  forwarder  than  the  other  two,  made  up 
to  the  boat  which  we  had  disabled,  to  relieve  her,  and  we  could  see  her  take  oat 
the  men  :  we  called  again  to  the  foremost  boat,  and  offered  a  truce  to  parley 
again,  and  know  what  her  business  was  with  us  :  but  bad  no  answer ;  only  she 
crowded  dose  under  our  stern.    Upon  this  our  gunner,  who  was  a  very  dexterous 
fellow,  run  out  his  two  chase  guns,  and  fired  again  at  her ;  but  the  shot  missing, 
the  men  in  the  boat  shouted,  waved  their  caps,  and  came  on  ;  but  the  gunner 
gttting  quickly  ready  again,  fired  among  them  a  second  time,  one  shot  of  which, 
though  it  missed  the  boat  itself,  yet  it  fell  in  among  the  men,  and  we  could  easily 
see  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  among  them  i  but  we  took  no  notice  of 
that,  veered  the  ship  again,  and  brought  our  quarter  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
firing  three  guns  more,  we  found  the  boat  was  almost  split  to  pieces,  in  parti* 
cular,  her  rudder,  and  a  piece  of  her  stern  was  shot  quite  away  ;  so  they  banded 
her  sail  immediately,  and  were  in  great  disorder.     But  to  complete  their  misfor- 
tune, our  gunner  let  fly  two  guns  at  them  again  ;  where  he  hit  them  we  could 
not  tell,  but  we  found  the  boat  was  sinking,  and  some  of  the  men  already  in  the 
water ;  upon  this,  I  immediately  manued  out  our  pinnace,  which  we  had  kept 
dose  by  our  side,  with  orders  to  pick  up  some  of  the  men,  if  tbey  could,  and 
save  tbem  from  drowning,  aud  immediately  come  on  board  the  ship  with  them, 
because  we  saw  the  rest  of  tho  boats  began  to  come  up.     Our  men  in  the  pin- 
nace followed  their  orders,  and  took  up  three  men,  one  of  whom  was  just  drown* 
ing,  and  it  was  a  good  while  before  we  could  recover  him.    As  soon  as  they  were 
on  board,  we  crowded  all  the  sail  we  could  make,  and  stood  farther  out  to  sea; 
and  we  found  that  when  the  otlier  three  boats  came  up  to  the  first  two,  they  gave 
over  tlieir  chase. 

'Being  thus  delivered  from  a  danger,  which,  though  I  knew  not  the  reason  of 
it,  yet  seemed  to  be  much  greater  than  I  apprehended,  I  resolved  to  change  our 
course,  and  not  let  any  one  know  whither  we  were  going:  so  we  stood  out  to 
sea  eastward,  quite  out  of  the  course  of  all  european  ships,  whether  they  were 
bound  to  China  or  any  where  else,  within  the  commerce  of  the  european  nations. 
When  we  were  at  sea,  we  began  to  consult  with  the  two  seamen  and  inquire 
what  the  meaning  of  all  this  should  be ;  and  the  Dutchman  let  us  into  the  secret 
at  once,  telling  us  that  the  fellow  that  sold  us  the  ship,  as  we  said,  was  no  more 
than  a  thief,  that  had  run  away  with  her.    Then  he  told  us  how  the  captain, 

2550  feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile  ;  ana*  on  a  medium  of  200  trials,  the  two  sounds  were 
heard  at  the  interval  of  S.79  seconds.  The  time  which  sound  would  take,  according  to 
calculation,  to  travel  the  same  distance  through  the  air,  is  3.5  seconds;  whence 
the  difference  .99*  marks  the  time  of  conveyance  along  the  combined  tubes.  But  Mr. 
Biot  was  enabled,  by  ingeniously  varying  the  experiment,  to  arrive  directly  at  that 
conclusion,  without  employing  anv  previous  compulation.  He  concludes,  from  nume- 
rous combined  trials,  that  the  truequnntitv  was  .26";  and, therefore,  that  sound  is  trans- 
mitted ten  or  twelve  times  faster  through  cast  iron,  than  through  the  atmosphere* 
These  experiments  sufficiently  confirm  the  results  of  abstract  theory.  Perhaps  cast- 
iron  u  more  languid  in  its  tremors  iban  the  pure  malleable  iron.  Cui.adni  had 
assigned  the  celerity  of  vibration  through  iron  and  glass,  at  17500  feet  in  a  second; 
and  Lkslit  had  shown,  in  one  of  the  cunous  notes  annexed  to  his  book  on  heat,  that, 
through  a  fir -board,  the  velocity  of  impulsion,  which  he  proved  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  vibration,  is  17301)  leet  in  a  second.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  some  experiments  oa 
a  targe  scale  were  made  on  the  time  of  the  transmission  of  sound  through  water.  Tbej' 
«u  jld  not  fail  to  lead  to  consequences  highly  instructive  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
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whose  name  too  be  told  os,  though  1  doMiot  remember  it  now,  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  die  natives  on  the  coast  of  Malacca,  with  three  of  his  men,  and 
that  he,  this  Dutchman,  and  four  more  got  into  the  woods,  where  they  wandered 
about  a  great  while,  till  at  length  he,  in  particular,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  made 
bis  escape,  and  swam  off  to  a  dutch  ship,  which  sailing  near  the  shore  in  its  way 
from  China,  had  sent  their  boat  on  shore  for  fresh  water:  that  he  durst  not 
come  to  that  part  of  tlie  shore  where  the  boat  was  but  made  shift  in  die  night 
to  take  the  water  farther  off,  and  swimming  a  great  while,  at  last  the  ship's  boat 
took  him  up. 

He  then  told  us  that  he  went  to  Batavia,  where  two  of  the  seamen  belonging 
to  the  ship  arrived,  having  deserted  the  rest  in  their  travels,  and  gave  an  account 
that  the  fellow  who  had  run  away  with  the  6hip  sold  her  at  Bengal  to  a  set  of 
pirates,  who  were  gone  a-cruizing  in  her  ;  and  that  they  bad  already  taken  an 
engjish  ship,  and  two  dutch  ships  very  richly  laden. 

This  latter  part  was  found  to  concern  us  directly,  though  we  knew  it  to  be 
false  ;  yet,  as  my  partner  said  very  justly,  if  we  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
they  had  had  such  a  prepossession  against  us  before-hand,  it  had  been  in  vain 
for  us  to  have  defended  ourselves,  or  to  hope  for  any  good  quarter  at  their 
hands  ;  and  especially  considering  that  our  accusers  had  been  our  judges,  and 
that  we  could  have  expected  nothing  from  them  but  what  rage  would  have 
dictated,  and  ungoverned  passion  have  executed;  and,  therefore,  it  was  his 
opinion  we  should  go  directly  back  to  Bengal,  from  whence  we  came,  without 
putting  in  at  any  port  whatever  ;  because  there  we  could  give  a  good  account 
of  ourselves,  could  prove  where  we  were  when  the  ship  put  in,  of  whom  we 
bought  her,  and  the  like ;  and,  which  was  more  than  all  the  rest,  if  we  were  put 
upon  the  necessity  of  briuging  it  before  the  proper  judges,  we  should  be  sure  to 
have  some  justice,  and  not  to  be  hanged  first  and  judged  afterwards* 

I  was  some  time  of  my  partner's  opinion ;  but  after  a  little  more  serious 
thinking,  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  a  very  great  hazard  for  us  to  attempt 
returning  to  Bengal,  for  that  we  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  strait  of  Malacca, 
and  that  if  the  alarm  was  given,  we  should  be  sure  to  be  way-laid  on  every  side, 
as  well  by  the  Dutch  of  Batavia,  as  the  English  elsewhere ;  that  if  we  should  be 
taken,  as  it  were,  running  away,  we  should  even  condemn  ourselves,  and  there 
would  want  no  more  evidence  to  destroy  us.  1  also  asked  die  euglish  sailor's 
opinion,  who  said  he  was  of  my  mind,  and  that  we  should  certainly  be  taken. 
1  his  danger  a  little  startled  my  partner,  and  all  the  ship's  company,  and  we 
immediately  resolved  to  go  away  to  the  coast  of  Tonkin,9  and  so  on   to  China; 

#  Tonkin:— The  southern  extremity  of  what  may  be  called  the  Chinese  comment, 
it  divided  into  three  small  kingdoms  or  territories,  called  Cambodia,  Seoinpa,  and 
Cochin-China.  History  states  it  to  have  formed,  antiently,  a  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire ;  bat  the  Chinese  governor  of  the  southern  peninsula,  containing  Tung-kin  to 
the  northward,  and  Cambodia  and  Siouipa  to  the  southward  of  Cochin-China,  seized 
an  opportunity,  and  erected  the  standard  of  independence  at  l he  time  of  the  mogul 
invasion  of  China,  from  Tahtary.  He  and  his  posterity  had  residence  in  Tung-kin.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  Tung-kinese  governor,  following  the  example  of  the  ancestor  of 
his  sovereign,  also  erected  his  government  into  a  kingdom.  Both,  however,  acknow- 
ledged, in  1793,  a  nomfcal  vassalage  to  the  Chinese  empire  ;  and  did  occasional  homage 
at  the  court  of  Pckin. 

During  the  insurrection  in  Cochin  China,  the  neighbouring  Tung-kinese  seised  that 
opportunity  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  north,  comprising  the  capital  of  the  country* 
and  pillaged  it,  during  their  short  stay,  of  every  thing  that  was  valuable,  especially 
gold  and  silver.  The  major  pari  of  what  then  escaped  their  rapacity,  had  been  siuce 
sent  to  China,  to  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life  brought  thither  by  the  junks,  an  extre- 
mity which  the  miserable  inhabitants  had  been  often  put  to  from  the  devastation  of  their 
cultured  lands,  and  the  destruction  of  their  manufactories.  The  present  residents  of 
the  mountains  in  Cochin  China  are  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the. 
country  ;  and  when  their  ancestors,  in  possession  of  the  plains,  were  invaded  by  the 
Caiucsc,  they  retired  to  the  mountains,  which  are  on  the  coufines  of  Cochin-china  to 
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•lirl  from  thence  pursuing  the  first  design  as  to  trade,  find  some  way  ot  other  to 
dispose  of  the  ship,  and  come  back  in  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  country,  such 
as  we  could  get.  This  was  approved  of  as  the  best  method  for  our  security; 
and  accordingly  we  steered  away  N.N.E.  keeping  above  fifty  leagues  off  from 
the  usual  course  to  the  eastward.  This,  however,  put  us  to  some  inconveniences; 
for,  first,  the  winds,  when  we  came  to  that  distance  iV  ,n  the  shore,  seemed  to  be 
more  steadily  against  us,  blowing  almost  trade,*  as  we  call  it,  from  the  £.  and 
K.N.E.  so  that  we  were  a  long  time  upon  our  voyage,  and  we  were  but  ill  pro- 
vided with  victuals  for  so  long  a  run ;  and,  which  was  still  worse,  there  was  some  dan- 
ger that  those  english  and  dutch  ships,  whose  boats  pursued  us,  whereof  some  were 
hound  that  way,  might  be  got  in  before  us,  and,  if  not,  some  other  ship  bound  to  China, 
In i wht  have  information  of  us  from  them,  and  pursue  us  with  the  same  vigour.  * 

I  must  confess,  I  was  now  very  uneasy,  and  thought  myself,  including  the  late 
•scape  from  the  long-boats,  to  have  been  in  the  most  dangerous  condition  that 
ever  1  was  in  through  all  my  past  life;  for,  whatever  ill  circumstances  I  had  been 
in,  I  was  never  pursued  for  a  thief  before;  nor  had  I  ever  done  any  thing  that 
merited  the  name  of  dishonest,  or  fraudulent,  much  less  thievish.  I  had  cnje0y 
been  my  own  enemy,  or,  as  I  may  rightly  say,  I  ~had  been  nobody's  enemy  but 
my  own.  But  now  I  was  embarrassed  in  the  worst  condition  imaginable,  for 
though  I  was  perfectly  innocent,  I  was  in  no  condition  to  make  that  innocence 
appear :  and  if  I  had  been  taken,  it  had  been  under  a  supposed  guilt  of  the  worst 
kind  ;  at  least,  a  crime  esteemed  so  among  the  people  I  had  to  do  with. 

This  made  me  very  anxious  to  make  an  escape ;  though  which  way  to  do  it  I 
knew  not,  or  what  port  or  place  we  should  go  to.  My  partner  seeing  me  thus 
dejected,  though  he  was  the  most  concerned  at  first,  begun  to  encourage  me,  and 
describing  to  me  the  several  ports  of  that  coast,  told  me,  he  would  put  in,  on  the 
coast  of  Cochin-china, t  or  the   bay  of  Tonquin,  intending  to  go  afterwards  to 

the  westward,  as  well  as  to  those  which  separate  it  from  Cambodia  ;  similar  to  th* 
flight  of  the  antient  Britons  into  Wales.  These  mountaineers  of  Cocbiu-China  ar" 
depicted  as  rude  and  barbarous,  with  coarse  features  and  black  complexions;  whereas 
the  colour  of  the  lowlanders  was  less  dark  ;  and  these  were  considered,  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  antient  government,  a  civil,  affable,  and  harmless  people.  This 
simplicity  of  manners  still  exists  among  the  agricultural  inhabitants.  Since  Tung- 
kin  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  late  usurper,  the  whole  of  the  Cochin-chincsa 
territories  occupied  the  space  between  the  twelfth  degree  of  northern  latitude  an4 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  its  breadth  not  quite  two  degrees  of  longitude.  These' 
domains  are  bounded  to  the  westward  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  lie  contiguous 
to  the  kingdom*  of  Lao*,  Siam,  and  CamUodta  ;  Cochin-China  and  Tong-kin  are  washed 
byihe  sea  to  the  eastward  ;  this  has  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunmun  to  the  nor?hwardy  am} 
and  that,  Siompa  to  the  southward.     The  whole  comprises  95000  square  miles. 

•  Trade:— A  regular  or  periodical  wind  :  those  winds  are  partly  general,  and  blow 
all  the  year  round  the  same  way  \  and  partly  periodical,  i.  e.  half  the  year  they  blow 
one  way,  and  the  other  half  year  on  the  opposite  points:  and  those  points  and 
times  of  shifting  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  These  latter  are  what 
we  call  montoon.  The  shifting  of  these  monsoons  is  not  all  at  once  ;  and  in  some 
placet  the  time  of  the  change  is  attended  with  calms,  in  others  with  variable  winds;  and 
particularly  those  of  China,  at  ceasing  to  be  westerly,  are  very  subject  to  be  tem- 
pestuous; and  such  is  the  violence,  that  they  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  West 
India  hurricanes,  and  render  the  navigation  of  those  seas  very  unsafe  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  These  tempesisthe  seamen  call  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons.  Monsoons, 
then,  are  a  species  of  what  we  otherwise  call  Trade- winds.  They  take  the  denomina- 
tion monsoon  from  an  antient  pilot,  who  first  crossed  the  Indian  sea  by  means  hereof. 
Though  others  derive  the  name  from  a  Portuguese  word,  signifying  motion,  or  change 
of  wind  and  sea:— LucRFTies  and  Apollokius  make  mention  of  annual  winds,  which 
arise  every  vear,  ettsin  stabria,  and  which  seen  to  be  the  same  with  what  in  the  East 
Indies  we  now  call  monsoons.     Of  this  term,  a  more  correct  pronunciation  i*  mowon. 

fCocniN-ciifw  a:— The  whole  extent  of  coast,  from  the  milph  of  Siam  to  that  of  Ton- 
king,  which  used  commonly  to  be  called  the  coasts  of  Cambodia,  Zeoinpa,  and  Cochin- 
china,  is  now  united  under  the  latter  government,  and  is  lurnicd  into  three  division*  I 
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Macao,*  a  tpwn  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Portnguese,  where  still  a  great 

the  southernmost  extends  from  the  gulph  of  Stain  to  latitude  about  12°.  N.  and  is  called 
Donai ;  the  centre  extends  about  three  degrees  northward,  and  is  called  Chang ;  the 
northernmost  extends  to  Ton-king,  and  is  called  Hue, or  Whey.  There  are  few  countries  that 
contain  so  many  excellent  bays,  road*,  and  harbours,  or  with  better  interior  communi- 
cation, by  means  of  its  numerous  rivers.     But  the  advantages  of  its  situation  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  rendered  nugatory  by  the  horrors  of  civil-war,  which  Cochin-china 
has  experienced  for  a  scries  of  \ears.     In  the  year  1774,  in  the  55th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Caun-shuno,  an   insurrection  broke  out  in  the  capital,  Quin-hon.    This  rebellion 
was  headed  by  three  brothers ;  the  eldest,  whose  name  was  Yin-yak,  was  a  wealth j 
merchant,  whd  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with   China  and   Japan  ;  the  second  was 
named  Long-*  I  a  no,  a  general  officer  of  high  rank,  and  great  command ;  and  the  third 
was  a  priest.    The  first  step  they  took  was  to  get  possession  of  the  king,  and  to  secure 
every  part  of  the  royal  family  who  came  within  their  reach ;  and  all  of  the  royal  party, 
who  fell  into  their  hands  were  immediately  put  to  death.     The  city  of  Sai-gong  being 
suspected  of  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  deposed  sovereign,  was  stormed,  sacked,  its 
walls  razed,  and  20000  of  its  inhabitants  massacred.     In  their  partition  of  the  future 
government,  it  was  arranged,  that  Yin-yak  should  possess  the  two  divisions  of  Donai 
andCha  ^;  Lonowiang,  that  of  Hue;  and  their  younger  brother  to  be  the  general 
pontiff  of  all  Cochin  china.     Loko-niano  commenced  his  regal  career  by  hostilities 
against  his  neighbour,  the  king  of  Ton-king,  who,  being  a  tributary  vassal  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  fled  to  Pe-king,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor,  Kbn-lono,  the  succour 
of  an  army  not  less  than  100000  men  strong.     But  Lokg-wiano,  apprised  by  his  spies 
of  the  progress  of  this  host,  so  devastated  the  country  through  which  it  was  to  march,  that 
even  before  it  had  passed  the  frontier  of  Ton-king,  it  was  compelled  by  distress  for  pro- 
visions to  fallback.     This  led  to  negociation, and  the  consequence  was,  a  treaty,  where- 
in Lono-niang  was  recognized  as  king  of  Ton-king,  as  well  as  of  Cochin- China,  on 
condition  of  becoming  tributary  to  China.    At  the  period  of  the  rebellion,  there  re- 
sided at  the  court  a  French  missionary  named   Ann  an,  with  the  character  of  Vicar- 
apostolic  of  Cochin-china.     Caun-shuno  held  this  ecclesiastic  in  such  high  considera- 
tion, as  to  place  under  his  tuition  his  only  son  and  heir.     When  the  king  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  rebels,  Adran  succeeded  in  saving  th«  queen,  and  his  pupil  the  hereditary 
prince,  with  the  wife  and  infant  son  of  the  latter,  by  timely  flight  to  an  island  on  the 
coast,  which  they  placed  in  a  state  of  defense.     Adran  having  ascertained  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  provinces  were  still  faithful  to  the  royal  interest,  conceived  the 
plan  of  applj  ing  to  France  for  succour.     For  this  purpose  he  embarked  with  the  prince 
for  Pondicherry,  and  from  thence  for  Europe,  where  he  arrived    in  1787.    The  royal 
fugitive  was  presented  at  Versailles,  and  the  project  of  the  missionary  was  so  much  ap- 
proved of,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  a  treaty  of  succour  and  alliance  (com- 
prehending valuable  territorial  cessions  to  France)  was  concluded  between  Louis  XVI. 
and  the  king  of  Cochin-china.     Affairs  being  thus  far  concluded  at  Paris,  the  mission- 
ary was  advanced  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  invested  with  the  character  of  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  sent  with  his  young  charge  in  a  frigate  back  to  Pondicherry*  with  directions 
to  touch  at  Mauritius  for  naval  and   military  force  appropriated  to  this  service.     Some 
untoward  circumstances  occurred  which  retarded  the  execution  of  these  orders  in  India; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  revolution  of  1789  breaking  out,  put  a  final  stop  to  the  ex- 
pedition.    The  unforeseen  events  that  hud  thus  defeated  his  proceedings  did  nor,  how- 
ever, damp  the  zeal  of  the  bishop,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
perseverance.     For,  with  the  aid  of  some  adventurous  officers,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  France  as  volunteers,  he  resolved  upon  prosecutiug  his  original  enterprise  of 
re-establishing  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Cochin-china.     With  these  auxiliaries  the  bishop 
aud  prince  embarked  in  a  merchant-ship  for  Cape  Saint  James  (which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  bay  and  channel  leading  to  Saigon  river,  situated  in  10°.  18'.  N.  107*. 
10\  £.).    Here  they  learned  that  the  king  was  living,  and  at  large;  that  numbers  had 
flocked  with  ardor  to   his  standard,  and  that  he  was  in   possession  of  Sai-gon,  where 
his  son  and  the  bishop,  &c,  joined  him  in  1790,  followed  by  a  vessel  with  arms  and  am- 
munition.    The   first  steps  taken  were,  to  fortify  the  city,  to  discipline  an  array,  and 
equip  a  fleet.     In  1791,  Long-nian©  died  at  Hue,  leaving  behind  him  a  son  about 

twelve 

•  Macao  i— (Called  Omoon  in   Chinese),  is  situated  in  latitude  22°.  10*.  SO".  N. 
longitude  113°.  32*.  £.    This  is  the  only  permanent  european  establishment  among  the 

Cionese, 
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many  European  families  resided,  and  particularly  the  missionary  priests  usually 
went  thither,  in  order  to  their  going  forward  to  China. 

twelre  years  of  age  to  socceed  him.  His  obtainment  of  the  throne  of  Ton-king  had 
heen the  cause  of  disunion,  and  ultimately  of  hostility  between  the  brothers;  wherein 
Yin-yak  had  been  worsted*  and  his  power  reduced.  In  this  situation  he  was  attacked 
at  Quin-hon  by  the  fleet  of  Cauno-shung,  under  two  french  officers,  who  captured  or 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  his  force.  Yin-yak  did  not  long  survive  this  disaster, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  son.  In  1796,  Caunoshvno  resolved  to  attack  the  capital  by 
land;  the  you  ng  usurper  was  enabled  to  bring  forward  an  army  of  100000  men  fur  it's 
defense :  but  (his  force  was  routed  by  the  king  with  a  very  inferior  one;  Quin-hon  was 
taken  possession  of,  and  the  whole  country  submitted  to  the  arms  of  it's  legitimate  sove- 
reign, ns  far  as  Tien-cbeu,  otherwise  Han-san  ( called  by  Europeans  Turon).  In  1776, 
the  english  government  of  Bengal  entered  into  demt-diplomatic  relations  with  Yin- yak, 
which  led  to  the  arrangement  of  a  certain  degree  of  commercial  intercourse :  but  the 
english  traders  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  northern  government  at  Hue  ; 
and  this  opening  does  not  appear  to  have  led  to  any  permanent  establishment.  la 
1804,  the  East  India  Company  bethought  itself  of  the  importance  of  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  king  of  Cochin-china,  and  sent  instructions  to  Canton  to  send  thither  one 
of  their  supra-cargostoopen  a  communication;  but  this  agent  found  an  adverse  french 
interest  so  prevalent,  that  he  completely  failed ;  since  which  period  no  farther  attempt 
has  been  made  to  promote  a  friendly  intercourse.  Such  is  the  sketch  of  almost  the  only 
portion  known  to  us  of  the  political  history  of  Cochin-china  t  a  name  which  is  said  to 
imply  Western  China,  and  appears  to  have  been  imposed  by  the  early  navigators,  perhaps 
after  some  Malay  cppellation,  while  the  native  name  remains  unknown.  (J&.  <J.  xxvi,  64.) 

Chinese,  who,  whether  considered  as  a  people,  as  a  government,  or  iu  the  aggregate 
view  of  an  empire,  are  unquestionably  the  most  impotent  nation  on  earth ;  yet  such  has 
been  their  policy  and  address,  that  they  have  controlled  with  unrelenting  despotism  in 
their  ports,  all  the  relations  of  commerce  and  intercourse  with  foreigners  trading  to  that 
country.  The  will,  or  rather  the  caprice,  of  a  head  mandarin,  has,  on  every  occasion 
of  difference,  been  erected  as  the  standard  of  pubiic  right  and  national  law,  and  the 
most  arbitrary  demands  have  invariably  been  conceded  on  no  other  ground  than  the 
dread  that  the  Chinese  should  enforce  their  threat  of  stopping  the  trade.  The  reader 
will  no  doubt  recollect  that  it  is  noc  yet  300  years  since  the  Chinese,  after  a  treacherous 
massacre  of  a  number  of  Portuguese,  and  after  prohibiting  that  nation  from  their  ports, 
were  soon  afterwards  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  by  the  daring  enterprises  of  the 
pirate,  Tohang-chi-lao,  who  took  possession  of  Macao,  besieged  Canton,  and  threat- 
ened to  annihilate  their  trade,  in  open  defiance  of  the  whole  naval  and  military  force  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  Such  was  their  deplorable  weakness, and  such  their  distress,  in  this 
emergency,  that,  to  overcome  this  pirate,  they  were  humbly  obliged  to  implore  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Portuguese,  whom  they  had  so  shortly  before  interdicted  from  their 
ports,  to  relieve  them  from  the  oppression  of  Toiiano-chi-lao.  The  Portuguese  sent 
three  vessels  of  the  smallest  denomination,  and  quickly  achieved  with  that  paltry  force 
what  the  power  of  the  whole  chmese  empire  could  not  effect.  They  completely  de- 
feated the  pirate,  and  took  possession  of  Macao,  which  island  was  assigned  to  them  as 
the  reward  of  their  services  on  that  occasion.  That  the  Chinese  are  now  as  feeble  and 
inefficient  in  their  naval  and  military  appointments,  as  at  that  time,  might  be  deduced 
from  their  excluding  all  innovation  or  improvement  in  arms,  in  arts,  in  government,  pr 
policy ;  but  the  fact  does  not  rest  upon  deduction  alone ;  it  is  made  evident  by  the  suc- 
cess and  impunity  with  which  a  set  of  pirates,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  haveconducted 
their  depredations  on  the  Chinese  shores  and  uerohbouring  islands,  and  who,  but  for  the  in- 
terpositionof  the  English  and  Portuguese,  would  have  destroyed  their  trade,  and  prescribed 
their  own  terms  to  all  the  provinces,  cither  bordering  on  the  coast  or  accessible  by  rivers. 
These,  and  many  other  facts  tiiat  might  be  cited,  shew  the  stationary  position  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  that,  in  national  power  and  energy,  they  ai  eat  this  day  precisely  what  they  were  a 
thousand  years  ago,  sunk  in  ignorance  ano)  imbecility,  with  a  people  groaning  under  a 
government  unequalled  in  oppression  and  iniquity.  Yet  tins  empire,  nay,  not  the  em- 
pire, the  government,  of  one  of  its  provinces,  continues  to  lord  it  over  all  the  nations 
trading  to  its  ports,  and  with  such  tyranny,  that,  if  the  most  humiliating  propositions  do 
not  command  immediate  assent,  the  grand  and  never  failing  denunciation  is  held  op  in 
trrrorem  .—do  this,  or  expulsion  from  the  heavenly  empire,  and  stoppage  of  your  trade, 
shall  follow.    And  such  has  been  the  magic  power  of  this  threat,  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Hither  then  we  resolved  to  go,  and  accordingly,  though  after  a  tedious  and  ir- 
regular course,  and  very  much  straitened  for  provisions,  we  came  within  sight  of 
the  coast  very  early  iu  the  morning  ;  and,  upon  reflection  upon  the  circumstances 
we  were  in,  and  the  danger,  if  we  had  not  escaped,  we  resolved  to  put  into  a  small 
river,  which,  however,  had  depth  enough  of  water  for  us,  and  to  see  if  we  could, 
either  over  land,  or  by  the  ship's  pinnace,  come  to  know  what  ships  were  in  any 
port  thereabouts.  This  happy  step  was  indeed  our  deliverance ;  for  though  we 
did  not  immediately  see  any  europeau  ships  in  the  bay  of  Tonquin,  yet  the  next 
morning  there  came  into  the  bay  two  dutch  ships,  and  a  third  without  any  colours 
spread  out,  but  which  we  believed  to  be  a  Dutchman,  passed  by  at  about  two 
leagues'  distance  steering  for  the  coast  of  China,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  went  by 
twoenglish  ships,  steering  the  same  course;  and  thus  we  thought  we  saw  ourselves  be- 
set with  enemies,  both  one  way  and  the  other.  The  place  we  were  in  was  wild  and 
barbarous,  the  people  thieves,  even  by  occupation  or  profession,  and  though  it 
is  true,  we  had  not  much  to  seek  of  them,  and,  except  getting  a  few  provisions, 
cared  not  how  little  we  had  to  do  with  them,  yet  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that 
we  kept  ourselves  from  being  insulted  by  them  several  ways. 

We  were  in  a  small  river  of  this  country,  within  a  few  leagues  of  its  utmost 
limits  northward,  and  by  our  boat  wc  coasted  north-east  to  the  point  of  land  which 
Opens  the  great  bay  of  Tonquin ;  and  it  was  in  this  beating  up  along  the  shore 
that  we  discovered,  as  above,  that,  in  a  word,  we  were  surrounded  with  ene- 
mies. The  people  we  were  among  were  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coa*>t,  having  no  correspondence  with  any  other  nation,  and  dealing 
only  in  fish  and  oil,  and  such  gross  commodities ;  and  it  may  be  particularly  seen 
that  they  are,  as  I  said,  the  most  barbarous  of  any  of  the  inhabitants ;  viz.  that, 
among  otber  customs,  they  have  this  as  one : — that  if  any  vessel  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  he  shipwrecked  upon  theincoast,  they  presently  make  the  men  all  prisoners, 
that  js  to  say,  slaves:  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  found  a  spice  of  their  kind- 
ne*»  this  way,  on  the  occasion  following. 

I  have  observed  above,  that  our  ship  sprang  a  leak  at  sea,  and  that  we  could 
not  find  it  out;  and,  however,  it  happened  that,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  stopped, 
unexpectedly,  in  the  happy  minute  of  our  being  to  he  seized,  by  the  dutch  and 
english  ships,  near  the  bay  of  Siain ;  yet  as  we  did  not  rind  the  ship  so  perfectly 
tight  and  sound  as  we  desired,  wc  resolved,  while  we  were  in  this  place,  to  lay  her 
on  shore,  take  out  what  heavy  things  we  had  onboard,  which  were  not  many,  and 
to  wash  and  clean  her  bottom,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out  where  the  leaks  were. 

Accordingly,  having  lightened  the  ship,  and  brought  all  our  guns,  and  other 
moveable  things,  to  one  side,  we  tried  to  bring  her  down,  that  we  might  come  at 
her  bottom;  for,  on  second  thoughts,  we  did  not  care  to  lay  her  dry  aground, 
neither  could  we  find  out  a  proper  place  for  it. 

The  inhabitants,  who  had  never  been  acquainted  with  such  a  sight,  came  down 
to  the  shore,  wondering,  to  look  at  us,  and  seeing  the  ship  lie  down  on  one  side 
in  such  a  manner,  and  heeling  towards  the  shore,  and  not  seeing  our  men,  who 


Chinese,  weak  aud  dastardly  as  they  are,  that  they  Lave  gained  every  point  they  pro- 
posed, however  unjust. 

Yet  this  train  of  proceeding,  extraordinary  as  it  must  appear,  still  continues  without 
exciting  cither  the  surprise  or  the  sensibility  o(  the  nation:  such  is  the  power  of  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  habit,  which  lead  both  nations  and  individuals  to  think  and  to 
act  in  the  course  that  prejudice  or  erroneous  precedent  have  established.  If  we  reflect 
on  the  usual  wise  and  manly  policy  observed  by  Great  Britain,  in  her  foreign  relations, 
and  contrast  it  with  that  which  has  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  Chinese,  we  shall  truce 
a  strong  resemblance  to  certain  indian  tribes  of  North  America,  who  glory  in  encounter- 
ing every  real  danger,  yet  tremble  with  fear  at  the  idea  of  evil  spirits,  that  have  no 
other  existenpe  than  in  iheir  own  perverted  imagination.  The  English  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  character  and  national  impotence  of  the  Chinese;  but  here,  as  in  muuy  other 
cases,  the  distance  between  knowledge,  and  its  application,  is  inconceivably  great.  Tha 
phinese  see  and  marvel  at  the  fact,  that  they  are  treated  by  the  English,  and  by  tbe 
other  nations  of  Europe,  as  if  there  really  were  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
threats  or  utmost  vengeance,  and  very  properly  continue  to  avail  themselves  of  ail  the 
food  effects  which  prejudice  has  raised  up  in  their  favour,, 


were  at  work  on  her  bottom,  villi  stages,  and  with  their  boats  on  the  off-tide, 
the*  presently  concluded  that  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  so  toy  fast  on  the  ground. 

On  this  supposition  ihey  came  all  about  us  in  two  or  three  hours'  time,  with 
ten  or  twelve  large  boats,  having  some  of  them  eight,  some  ten  men,  in  a  boat, 
intending,  no  doubt,  to  have  come  on  board  and  plundered  the  ship,  and.  if  they 
hail  found  us  there,  to  have  carried  us  away  for  slaves  to  their  king,  or  whatever 
lliev  call  him,   Tor  we  knew  nothing  who  was  tlteir  governor. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  ship,  and  began  to  row  round  her,  they  discovered 
us  all  hard  at  work,  on  the  outside  of  the  ship's  bottom  and  side,  washing,  mid 
graving,"  and  stopping,  as  every  seafaring  man  knows  how. 

They  stood  for  a  while  gazing  at  us,  and  we,  who  were  a  little  surprised,  could 
not  imagine  what  their  design  was;  but,  being  willing  to  be  sure,  we  took  tins 
opportunity  to  get  some  of  us  into  the  ship,  and  others  to  hand  down  arm*  and 
ammunition  to  those  that  were  at  work,  to  defend  themselves  with,  if  there 
should  be  occasion  ;  and  it  was  no  more  than  need,  for,  in  less  thnn  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  consultation,  they  agreed,  it  seems,  that  the  ship  was  realty  a  wreck; 
that  «e  were  all  at  work,  endeavouring  to  save  her,  or  tosuve  our  lives  by  tfto 
help  of  our  bouts  ;  and  when  we  handed  our  arms  into  the  boats,  they  concluded, 
by  that  motion,  that  we  were  endeavouring  to  save  some  of  our  goods.  Upon 
this,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  all  belonged  to  them ;  and  away  they  came  di- 
rectly upon  our  men,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  line  of  battle. 

Our  men,  seeing  so  many  of  them,  began  to  be  frighted,  for  we  lay  but  in  an 
ill  posture  to  fight,  and  cried  out  to  us  to  know  what  they  should  do.  1  immedi- 
ately called  to  the  men  who  worked  upon  the  stage,  to  slip  them  down,  and  get 
up  the  side  into  the  ship  and  bade  t  huse  in  the  boat  to  row  round,  and  come  on 
board,  and  those  few  of  us  who  were  on  board,  worked  with  all  the  strength  and 
hands  we  had  to  bring  the  ship  to  rights.  But,  however,  neither  the  men  npoa 
the  stage,  nor  those  in  the  boats,  could  do  as  they  were  ordered,  before  the  Co- 
chin-Chinese  were  upon  them,  and,  with  two  of  their  bonis,  boarded  our  long- 
boat, and  began  to  fay  hold  of  the  men  as  their  prisoners. 

The  first  man  they  laid  hold  of  was  an  english  seaman,  a  stout,  strong  fellow, 
who,  having  n  musket  in  his  hand,  never  offered  to  fire  it,  but  laid  it  down  in  too 
boat,  like  a  fool,  as  1  thought.  But  he  understood  his  business  much  belter  than 
I  could  teach  him,  for  lie  grappled  the  i'agan,  and  dragged  him  by  main  fore* 
out  of  their  own  boat  into  out's,  where,  taking  him  by  the  two  ears,  he  bent  hit 
head  so  against  the  boat's  gun-wale,   that   the   fellow  died  instantly  in  his  hands; 
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and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  Dutchman,  who  stood  next,  took  op  the  musket,  and, 
with  the  butt-end  of  it,  so  laid  about  him,  that  he  knocked  down  fire  of  then, 
who  attempted  to  enter  the  boat;  but  this  was  little  towards  resisting  thirty  or 
forty  men,  who  fearless,  because  ignorant  of  their  danger,  began  to  throw  them-' 
selves  into  the  long-boat,  where  we  had  but  five  men  to  defend  it.  But  an  acci- 
dent gave  our  men  a  complete  victory,  which  deserved  our  laughter  rather  than 
any  thing  else ;  and  that  was  this : — 

Our  carpenter  being  preparing  to  grave  the  outside  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  to 
pay  the  scams  where  he  had  caulked  *  her  to  stop  the  leaks,  had  got  two  kettles  just 
let  down  into  the  boat;  one  filled  with  boiling  pitch,  and  the  other  with  rosin, 
tallow,  and  oil,  and  such  stuff  as  the  shipwrights  use  for  that  work;  and  the  roan 
that  attended  the  carpenter  had  a  great  iron  ladle  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  sup- 
plied the  men  that  were  at  work  with  that  hot  stuff;  two  of  the  enemy's  men  en- 
tered the  boat  just  where  this  fellow  stood,  being  in  tlte  forcsheets;  be  immediately 
saluted  them  with  a  ladleful  of  the  stuff,  boiling  hot,  which  so  burned  and  scalded 
them,  being  half  naked,  tliat  they  roared  out  like  two  bulls,  and,  enraged  with 
the  fire,  leaped  both  into  the  sea.  The  carpenter  saw  it,  and  cried  out,  *  Well 
done,  Jack,  give  them  some  more  of  it;*  when,  stepping  forward  himself,  he 
takes  one  of  their  mops,  and  dipping  it  in  the  pitch-pot,  he  and  his  mau  threw  it 
among  them  so  plentifully,  that,  in  short,  of  all  the  men  in  three  boats,  there 
was  not  one  that  was  not  scalded  and  burned  with  it,  in  a  most  frightful,  pitiful 
manner,  and  made  such  a  howling  and  crying,  that  I  never  heard  a  worse  noise, 
and  indeed  nothing  like  it ;  for  it  is  worth  observing,  that  though  pain  naturally 
makes  all  people  cry  out,  yet  every  nation  have  a  particular  way  of  exclamatino, 
find  make  noises  as  different  from  another  as  their  speech.  I  cannot  give  the  noise 
these  creatures  made  a  better  name  than  howling,  nor  a  name  more  proper  to  the, 
tone  of  it ;  for  I  never  heard  any  tiling  more  like  the  noi*e  of  the  wolves,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  I  heard  howl  in  the  forest  on  the  frontiers  of  Languedoc. 

I  was  never  pleased  with  a  victory  better  in  my  life,  not  only  as  it  was  a  perfect 
surprise  to  roe,  and  that  our  danger  was  imminent  before,  but  as  we  got  this  vic- 
tory without  any  bloodshed,  except  of  that  man  the  fellow  killed  with  his  naked 
)>and*,  and  which  1  was  very  much  concerned  at,  for  I  was  sick  of  killing  such 
poor  savage  wretches,  even  though  it  was  in  my  own  defense,  knowing  they  came 
on  errands  which  they  thought  just,  and  knew  no  better  ;  and  that  though  it  may 
be  a  just  thing,  because  necessary,  for  there  is  no  necessary  wickedness  in  nature, 
yet  I  thought  it  was  a  sad  life,  when  we  must  be  always  obliged  to  be  killing  our 
fellow- creatures  to  preserve  ourselves,  and,  indeed  I  think  so  still:  and  I  would 
even  now,  suffer  a  great  deal,  rather  than  I  would  take  away  the  life  even  of  the 
worst  person  injuring  me.  I  believe  also,  all  considering  people,  who  know  the 
value  of  life,  would  be  of  my  opinion,  if  they  entered  seriously  into  the  conside- 
ration of  it. 

But  to  return  to  my  story:  all  the  while  this  was  doing,  my  partner  and  I,  who 
managed  t!>e  rest  of  the  men  on  board,  had,  with  great  dexterity,  brought  the 
ship  almost  to  rights,  and  having  gotten  the  guns  into  their  places  again,  the  gunner 
called  tome,  to  bid  our  boats  get  out  of  the  way,  for  he  would  let  fly  among 
tbera.  I  called  back  again  to  him,  and  bid  him  not  to  offer  to  fire,  for  the  carpen- 
ter would  do  the  work  without  him,  but  bade  him  heat  another  pitch-kettle,  which 
our  cook,  who  was  on  hoard  took  care  of.  But  the  enemy  was  so  terrified  with 
what  they  met  with  in  their  first  attack,  that  ihey  would  not  come  on  again;  and 
some  of  them,  that  were  farthest  off,  seeing  the  ship  swim,  as  it  were,  upright, 
began,  as  we  supposed,  to  see  their  mistake,  and  give  over  the  enterprise,  finding 
it  was  uot  as  they  expected.  Thus  we  not  clear  of  this  merry  fight;  and,  having 
gotten  some  rice,  and  some  roots,  and  bread,  with  about  sixteen  good  big  hogs 
on  board,  two  days  before,  we  resolved  to  stay  here  no  longer,  hut  go  forward, 
whatever  came  of  it ;  for  we  made  no  doubt  but  we  should  be  surrounded  the 

#  Caulking  (or  Calking):— the  driving  of  oakum,  or  somewhat  of  that  kind,  into 
the  teams,  or  commissure  of  the  planks,  to  prevent  a  ship's   leaking.     It  is  afterwards 
powered  over  with  hot  melted  pitch,  or  resin,  to  prevent  its  rotuiig.     Kek net  derives 
the  word  from  the  barbarous  Lauu  catciatura,  shoeing. 
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next  day  with  rogues  enough,  perhaps  mora  than  eur  pitch-kettle  would  dispose 
of  for  us. 

We,  therefore,  got  all  our  things  on  board  the  same  evening,  and  die  neat 
morning  were  ready  to  sail.  In  the  mean  time,  lying  at  an  anchor  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  we  were  not  so  much  concerned,  being  now  in  a  fighting  posture, 
as  well  as  in  a  sailing  posture,  if  any  enemy  had  presented.  The  next  day,  having 
finished  our  work  within  board,  and  finding  our  ship  was  perfectly  healed  of  all  her 
leaks,  we  set  sail.  We  would  have  gone  into  the  bay  of  Tonquin,  for  we  wanted  to 
inform  ourselves  of  what  was  to  be  known  concerning  the  dutch  ships  that  bad 
been  there ;  but  we  durst  not  stand  in  there,  because  we  had  seen  several  ships 

fo  in,  as  we  supposed,  but  a  litile  before.    So  we  kept  on  N.  E.  towards  the  isle  of 
brmosa,*  as  much  afraid  of  being  seen  by  a  dutch  or  engjbah  merchant  ship,  as  a 
dutch  or  english  merchant  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  is  of  an  algerine  man  of  war. 


Z* >.:$&"* 
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•  Formosa:— (or  Pa -raw,  called  alio  Tav-  wan,  or  Ty-oan)  is  about  70  leagues  in 
length,  extending  ntarly  N.N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  ihc  land  is  generally  high  up  the  conn- 
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When  we  were  thus  got  out  to  sea,  we  kept  on  N.fe  as  if  we  wtmfd  go  to  the 
Manillas,  or  tlie  Philipine  islands,  and  this  we  did  that  we  might  not  fall  into  the 
way  of  an?  of  the  european  ships,  and  then  we  steered  north  again,  till  we  came 
to  the  latitude  of  twenty-two  degrees  twenty  minutes,  by  which  means  we  made 
the  island  of  Formosa  directly,  where  we  "came  to  an  anchor,  in  order  to  get 
water  and  fre*h  provisions,  which  the  people  there,  who  are  very  courteous  and 
civil  in  their  manners,  supplied  us  with  willingly,  and  dealt  very  fairly  and 
punctually  with  us  in  all  their  agreements  and  bargains,  which  is  what  we  did  not 
find  among  oilier  people,  and  may  be  owing  to  the  remains  of  Christianity, 
which  was  once  planted  here  by  a  dutch  mission  of  protectants,  and  is  a  testi- 
mony of  what  I  have  often  obsened;  viz.  that  the  christian  religion  always 
civilizes  the  people,  and  reforms  their  manners,  where  it  is  received,  whether  it 
works  saving  effects  upon  them  or  no. 

From  hence  we  sailed  still  north,  keeping  the  coast  of  China  at  an  equal 
distance,  till  we  knew  we  were  beyond  all  the  ports  of  China  where  our  european 
ships  usually  come,  being  resolved,  if  possible,  not  to  fall  into  any  of  their  hands, 
especially  in  this  country,  where,  as  our  circumstances  were,  we  could  not  fail  of 
being  entirely  ruined  \  nay,  so  great  was  my  fear  in  particular,  as  to  my  being 
taken  by  them,  that  I  believe  firmW,  I  would  much  rather  have  chosen  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Being  now  come  to  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees,  we  resolved  to  put  into  the 
first  trading  port  we  should  come  at,  and,  standing  in  for  the  shore,  a  boat  caina 
off  two  leagues  to  us,  with  an  old  portuguese  pilot  on  hoard,  who,  knowing  us  to 
be  an  european  ship,  came  to  offer  his  service,  winch,  indeed,  we  were  very 
glad  of,  and  took  him  on  board ;  upon  which,  without  asking  us  whither  wa 
would  go,  he  dismissed  the  boat  he  came  in,  and  sent  it  back. 

I  thought  it  was  now  so  much  in  our  choice  to  make  the  old  man  carry  ua 
whither  we  would,  that  I  began  to  talk  with  him  about  carrying  us  to  the  gulf 
of  Nanquin,  which  is  the  most  northern  part  of  the  coast  of  China.*  The  old 
man  said  he  knew  the  gulf  of  Nanquin  very  well,  but,  smiling,  asked  us  what 
we  would  do  there. 

I  told  him  we  would  sell  our  cargo,  and  purchase  china  wares,  calicos,  raw  silks, 
wrought  silks,  tea,&c.  and  so  would  return  bv  the  same  course  we  came.  He  told  us 
our  best  port  had  been  to  have  put  in  at  Macao,  where  we  could  not  fail  of  a 
market  for  our  opium  to  our  satisfaction,  and  might,  for  our  money,  have  pur- 
chased all  sorts  of  China  goods,  as  cheap  as  we  could  at  Nanquin. 


try,  but  Jow  in  tome  places  seaward  ;  with  sounding)  near  the  shore,  particularly  on  the 
west  side.     On  the  southern  part  is  a  high  double-peaked  mountain,   discernible  20 
leagues  in  clear  weather,  from  which  the  land  slopes  down  to  a  low  projecting  point 
called  the  South  capo,  or  S.  E.  point  of  Formosa.     This  point  is  situated  in  latitude 
11°  WN.  longitude  121°  5'  E.  by  mean  of   many  chronometers  and  observations  of 
0    ([    3fc  ;  and  bears  about  \V.  }  S.  from  the  west  end  of  Botel-Tobago.Xiroa,  distant 
15  leagues.    N.  E.  ward  of  the  point  there  is  a  village,  with  a  harbour  tor  small  vessels; 
and  there  is  said  to  he  soundings  near  it  on  the  west  side.  N.  W.   ward   of   this    capa 
about  13  leagues,  is  L&roav  isle,  situated  about  3  or  3J  leagues  distant  from  the  coast 
with  soundings  between.     About  13  or  14  leagues  farther  northward  lies  the  harbour  of 
Ty-oau  (formerly  the  Dutch  settlement  of  fork  £eeland),  with  a  table-hill  inland  east- 
ward.    This  harbour  and  tfoe  other  inlets  along  the  same  coast  are  mostly  fronted  by 
faoals;  and  from  the  entrance  of  the  rtver  Ponkan,  in  latitude  23°  25'  N.  sand  banks 
project  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  oiling.    Ty-oan  will  not  admit  vessels  drawing  above  8  feet, 
and  the  other  inlets  also  aie  shole.     The  northern   extremity  is  in  25°  18'  N.  121°  34'  E. 
the  N.  W.  point  in  25°  1 1'  N.  121°  6'E.  the  N.  E.  point  m  25a  ll'  N.  121°  56'  E.  by 
chronometers.    There  is  a  group  of  three  islots  off  the  N.  E.  point,  with  a  safe  channel 
within  about  .Sj  or  4  leagues  wide.     (j£t.  g.  xxx,  214.)   Formosa  once  belonged  to  tha 
Dutch  East-India  company  :  but  in  1662,  the  Dutch   were  expelled  after  sustaining  a 
siege  of  9  mouths  from  a  Chinese  rebel  named  Coxinia,  before  they  surrendered  tha 
citadel.     Soon  after  this,  the  island  was  united  to  the  empire  of  Chmu  ;  and  Europeans 
haft  ao  intercourse  with  this  island  at  present.    See  the  tuap  wuneied  uuto  the  text. 

*  See  tut  chart,  pagt  309. 
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Not  being  able  to  pat  the  old  man  ont  of  his  talk,  of  which  ha  was  very 
opinionated,  or  conceited,  I  told  Uim  we  were  gentlemen,  as  well  as  merchants, 
and  that  we  had  a  mind  to  go  and  see  the  great  city  of  Pekin,  and  the  famous 
court  of  the  monarch  of  China.  '  Why  then/  says  the  old  man,  '  you  should 
go  to  Ningpo,*  where,  by  the  river  which  runs  into  the  sea  there,  you  may  go  up 
within  five  leagues  of  the  great  canal.  This  canal  is  a  navigable  made  stream, 
which  goes  through  the  heart  of  all  that  vast  empire  of  China,  crosses  all  the 
rivers,  passes  some  considerable  hills  by  the  help  of  sluices  and  gates,  and 
foes  up  to  the  city  of  Pekin,  beiug  in  length  near  two  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues. 

'  Well/  said  I,  '  Scnhor  Portuguese,  but  that  is  not  our  business  now :  the 
great  question  is,  if  you  can  carry  us  up  to  the  city  of  Nanquin,  from  whence  we 
can  travel  to  Pekin  afterwards.  Yes  (he  said),  he  could  do  so  very  well,  and 
there  was  a  great  dutch  ship  gone  up  that  way  just  before.  This  gave  me  a 
little  shock :  a  dutch  ship  was  now  our  terror,  and  we  bad  much  rather  hava 
met  the  devil,  at  least,  if  he  had  not  come  in  too  frightful  a  figure.  We 
depended  upon  it,  that  a  dutch  ship  would  be  our  destruction,  for  we  were  in 
no  condition  to  fight  them ;  all  the  ships  they  trade  with  in  those  parts  being  of 
great  burden,  and  of  much  greater  force  than  we  were. 

The  old  man  found  me  a  little  confused,  and  under  some  concern,  when  he 
named  a  dutch  ship ;  and  said  to  me,  '  Sir,  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
of  the  Dutch,  I  suppose  they  are  not  now  at  war  with  your  nation/  '  No/  said 
I,  '  that's  true ;  but  I  know  not  what  liberties  men  may  take,  when  they  are  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  laws  of  their  own  country.  '  Why9,  said  he, '  you  are  no  pirates, 
what  need  you  fear  ?    They  will  not  meddle  with  peaceable  merchants  sure.' 

If  1  had  any  blood  in  my  body  that  did  not  fly  u  pin  to  my  face  at  that  word, 
it  was  hindered  by  some  stop  in  the  vessels  appointed  by  nature  to  circulate  it ; 
for  it  put  me  into  the  greatest  disorder  and  confusion  imaginable;  nor  was  it 
possible  fur  me  to  conceal  it  so,  but  that  the  old  man  easily  perceived  it. 

'  Sir/  said  he,  '  I  find  you  are  in  some  disorder  in  your  thoughts,  at  my  talk ; 
pray  be  pleased  to  go  which  way  you  think  fit,  and,  depend  upou  it,  I'll  do  you 
all  the  service  I  can/  '  Why,  Senhorf  said  I,  *  it  is  true,  I  am  a  little  unsettled 
in  my  resolution  at  this  time,  whither  to  go  in  particular,  and  I  am  something 
more  so,  for  what  you  said  about  pirates.  1  hope  there  are  no  pirates  in  these 
seas :  we  are  but  in  an  ill  condition  to  meet  with  them,  for  you  see  we  have  but 
a  small  force,  and  but  very  weakly  manned/  / 

'  O  sir/  said  he,  '  do  not  be  concerned  ;  I  do  not  know  that  there  have  been 
any  pirates  in  these  seas  these  fifteen  years,  except  one,  which  was  seen,  as  I 
hear,  in  the  bay  of  Siam,  about  a  month  since ;  but  you  may  be  assured  she  is 
gone  to  the  southward :  nor  was  she  a  ship  of  any  great  force,,or  fit  for  the  work; 
she  was  not  built  for  a  privateer,  but  was  run  away  with  by  a  reprobate  crew 
that  were  on  board,  after  the  captain  and  some  of  his  men  bad  been  murdered 
by  the  Malaccans,  at,  or  near,  the  island  of  Sumatra/ 

♦  Nino-po: — A  city  of  China  on  the  river  Liropo,  or  Liampo  ;  the  entrance  of  which 
is  about  9  leagues  westward  from  Cheo-shan  :  there  is  a  channel  leading  to  it  from 
Kce-to  point ;  another  from  Cheo-shan  harbour;  and  the  northern  channel  is  between 
the  coast  of  the  continent  and  the  northernmost  of  the  group  of  the  Cheoshan  isles 
which  also  leads  to  Cheoshan  harbour.  Close  to  the  entrance  of  Limpo  river  there  are 
some  small  islands,  between  which  and  the  east  point  lies  the  proper  channel,  having 
from  3  to  3J  fathoms  on  the  bar  at  high-water,  and  5  to  6  fathoms  inside.  The  city  of 
Chin-hoy  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance,  and  Ning-po  about  5  or  6  leagues  up. 
the  river.  Hire  the  English  once  had  a  factory  ;  but  the  oppressions  their  trade  was 
subject  unto,  compelled  them  to  abandon  it.  Since  the  year  1756,  no  english  ships 
appear  to  have  traded  unto  these  places ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  cooimercial 
navigation  carried  on  by  the  junks  from  hence  to  the  Japan  isles,  distant  about  three 
or  f<»ur  days'-sail.  from  Ning-po  river,  the  coast  stretches  about  8  or  ten  leagues  N.  W. 
to  Han-cheo  bay,  a  place  of  great  resort  for  trade.  Ning-po  is  in  latitude  V)°  5?'  46*  x\# 
longitude  120°  *18'  K.    See  the  chart  in  page  369. 
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*  What V  Mid  I,  seeroxig  to  know  nothing  of  the  natter,  '  did  they  marder  the 
j' tftptain  V    *  No/  said  he,  '  I  do  not  understand  that  they  murdered  him ;  hut, 

ts  they  afterwards  ran  away  with  the  ship,  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Malaccans,  who  did  murder  him,  and, 
perhaps,  they  procured  them  to  do  it.'  *  Why,  then/  said  J,  '  they  deserve 
death  as  much  as  if  they  had  done  it  themselves.'  '  Nay/,  said  the  old  man, 
they  do  deserve  it ;  and  they  will  certainly  have  it.  if  they  light  upon  any  english 
or  dutch  ship ;  for  they  have  all  agreed  together,  that,  if  they  meet  that  rogue, 
they  will  give  him  no  quarter.* 

*  But  said  I  to  him,  '  you  say  the  pirate  is  gone  out  of  these  seas :  how  cam 
they  meet  with  him  then?'  '  Why  that's  true,'  said  he,  (  they  do  say  so;  but 
lie  was,  as  I  tell  you,  near  the  bay  of  Siam,in  the  river  Cambodia,  and  was  disco- 
vered there  by  some  Dutchmen  who  belonged  to  the  ship,  and  who  were  left  on 
shore  when  they  run  away  with  her ;  and  some  english  and  dutch  traders  beiiif, 
in  tbe  river,  they  were  within  a  little  of  taking  him.  Nay/  said  he,  *  if  th* 
foremost  boats  had  been  well  seconded  by  the  rest,  they  had  certainly  taken 
him;  but  he,  finding  only  two  boats  within  reach  of  him,  tacked  about,  and 
fired  at  these  two,  and  disabled  them,  before  the  others  came  up;  and  then 
standing  off  to  sea,  the  others  were  not  able  to  follow  him,  and  so  he  got  away. 
But  they  have  all  so  exact  a  description  of  the  ship,  that  they  will  be  sure  to 
know  him,  and  wherever  they  find  him,  they  have  vowed  to  give  no  quarter  to 
either  the  captain  or  the  seamen,  but  to  haug  them  all  up  at  the  yard-arm/ 

'  What !'  said  I,  *  will  they  execute  them  right  or  wrong ;  hang  them  first,  and 
judge  them  afterwards?'  *  O,  sir/  said  the  old  pilot,  *  there  is  no  need  to 
make  a  formal  business  of  it  with  such  rogues  as  those  :  let  them  tie  them  back 
to  back,  and  set  them  a-diving ;  it  is  no  more  than  they  rightly  deserve.' 

1  knew  I  had  my  old  man  fast  aboard,  and  that  he  could  do  me  no  harm,  so 
that  I  turned  short  upon  him.  '  Well,  now,  Senhorf%  said  I,  '  and  tins  is  the 
very  reason  why  I  would  have  you  carry  us  to  Nauquin,  and  not  to  put  back  to 
Macao,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  country  where  the  english  or  dutch  ships 
come ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  Scnhor,  those  captains  of  english  and  dutch 
ships  are  a  parcel  of  rash,  proud,  insolent  fellows,  that  neither  know  what 
belongs  to  justice  nor  how  to  behave  themselves  as  the  laws  of  God  or  nature 
direct ;  but  being  proud  of  their  uihces,  and  not  understanding  their  power, 
they  would  act  the  murderers  to  punish  robbers,  would  take  upon  them  to  insult 
men  falsely  accused,  and  determine  them  guilty  without  due  inquiry:  and,  per- 
haps, I  may  live  to  call  some  of  them  to  an  account  for  it,  where  they  may  be 
taught  how  justice  is  to  be  executed,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
criminal  till  some  evidence  may  be  had  of  the  crime,  and  that  he  is  the  man.' 

With  this  I  told  him,  that  this  was  the  very  ship  they  had  attacked,  and  gave 
him  a  full  account  of  the  skirmish  we  had  with  their  boats,  and  how  foolishly 
and  coward-like  they  behaved.  I  told  him  all  the  story  of  our  buying  the  ship, 
and  how  the  Dutchmen  served  us.  1  told  him  the  reasons  1  had  to  believe  that 
this  story  of  killing  the  master  by  the  Malaccans  was  not  true,  as  also  the 
running  away  with  the  ship;  but  that  it  was  all  a  fiction  of  their  own,  to  suggest 
that  the  men  were  turned  pirates,  and  they  ought  to  have  been  sure  it  was  so, 
before  they  had  ventured  to  attack  us  by  surprise,  and  oblige  us  to  resist  them  ; 
adding,  that  they  would  have  the  blood  of  those  men,  who  were  killed  there  in 
ourjust  defence,  to  answer  for. 

The  old  man  was  amazed  at  this  relation,  and  told  us  we  were  very  much  in 
the  right  to  go  away  to  the  north,  and  that,  if  he.  might  advise  us,  it  should  be 
to  sell  the  ship  in  China,  which  we  might  very  well  do,  and  buy  or  build  another 
in  the  country.  *  And/  said  he,  *  though  you  will  not  get  so  good  a  ship,  yet 
you  may  get  one  able  enough  to  carry  you  and  all  your  goods  back  again  to 
Bengal,  or  any  where  else/ 

I  told  him,  I  would  take  his  advice,  when  I  came  to  any  port  where  I  could 
find  a  ship  for  my  turn,  or  get  any  customer  to  buy  this,  lie  replied,  f  should 
meet  with  customers  enough  for  the  ship  at  Nanquin,  and  that  a  Chinese 


jumk*  would  serve  me  very  well  to  go  back  again ;  and  that  he  would  procure  me 
people  both  to  boy  the  one,  and  sell  the  other. 

'  Well,  but,  Senhor*  says  I,  *  as  you  say  they  know  the  ship  so  well,  I  may, 
perhaps,  if  I  follow  your  measures,  be  instrumental  to  bring  some  honest,  inno- 
cent men  into  a  terrible  broil,  and,  perhaps,  occasion  their  being  murdered  is 
cold  blood ;  for  wherever  they  find  the  ship,  they  will  prove  the  guilt  upon  tho 
men,  by  proving  this  was  the  ship,  and  so  innocent  men  may  probably  be  over- 
powered and  murdered/  '  Why,'  said  the  old  man,  Til  find  out  a  way  to  pre- 
vent that  also;  for  as  I  know  all  those  commanders  you  speak  of  very  well, 
and  shall  see  them  all  as  they  pass  by,  I  will  be  sure  to  set  them  to  rights  in  tho 
thing,  and  let  tliem  know  that  they  had  been  so  much  in  the  wrong,  that  though 
the  people  who  were  on  board  at  first,  might  run  away  with  the  ship,  yet  it  was 
not  true  that  they  had  turned  pirates ;  and  that,  in  particular,  those  were  not 
thi  men  that  first  went  off  with  the  ship,  but  innocently  bought  her  for  their 
trade :  and  I  am  persuaded  they  will  so  far  believe  me,  as,  at  least,  to  act  more 
cautiously  for  the  time  to  come.'  '  Well/  6aid  I,  '  and  will  you  deliver  one 
message  to  them  from  me  ?'  *  Yes,  I  will,*  says  he,  '  if  you  will  give  it  under 
your  hand,  in  writing,  that  I  may  be  able  to  prove  it  came  from  you,  and  not 
out  of  my  own  head/  I  answered  that  I  would  readily  give  it  him  under 
my  hand. 

So  I  took  a  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  at  large  the  story  of  assaulting 
me  with  the  long  boats,  &c.  the  pretended  reason  of  it,  and  the  unjust,  cruel 
design  of  it,  and  concluded  to  the  commanders  that  they  had  done  what  they 
not  only  should  have  been  ashamed  of,  but  also,  that  if  ever  they  came  to 
England,  and  I  lived  to  see  them  there,  they  should  all  pay  dearly  for  it,  if  the 
Jaws  of  my  country  were  not  grown  out  of  use  before  I  arrived  there. 

*  Junk  : — The  name  by  which  chiuese  shipping  is  known  among  european  navigators 
in  the  oriental  seas.  The  following  is  an  authentic  description  of  one  of  those  vessels, 
which  trade  from  China  to  Macassar,  by  the  late  John  Splinter  Stavorinus,  admi- 
ral in  the  service  of  the  states-general  of  l be  United-provinces  : — 

M  On  my  former  voyage,*'  says  oar  author,  "  when  I  was  at  Batavia,  I  wanted  very 
much  to  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  Chinese  junk.  These  are  called  here  Wankon,  ana 
as  there  was  one  lying  alongside  of  my  ship  in  the  road,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying my  curiosity*  As  soon  as  I  came  on  board*  with  the  company  that  were  with  me, 
we  were  received  with  great  politeness  by  the  Chinese  chiefs;  and  tea,  confectionary, 
and  fruits,  were  set  before  us,  previous  to  our  taking  a  view  of  any  thing.  This  vessel 
carried  three  masts,  of  which  the  largest  and  middlemost  was  nearly  of  the  same  thick* 
ness  as  the  mainmast  of  my  ship,  the  Ouwerkerk  (a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length),  and  it  was  made  of  one  entire  piece  of  timber.  The  length  of  the  junk, 
from  the  exterior  of  the  stern  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  head,  was,  according  to  my 
computation,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  hull  was  separated  into  as  many  diffe- 
rent divisions  as  there  were  merchants  on  board,  each  having  a  distinct  place  to  stow 
his  commodities  in.  The  water  was  likewise  distributed  in  several  reservoirs,  and  being 
started  in  bulk,  was  drawn  up  by  buckets,  through  hatches  which  opened  in  the  deck. 
The  furnace  for  cooking  was  by  the  larboard  side  of  the  mainmast  upon  the  deck ;  for 
these  vessels  have  but  one  deck ;  and  we  saw  the  victuals  dressed  there  in  a  much  cleaner 
and  neater  manner  than  is  practised  on  board  of  european  ships.  At  the  stern  were 
several  tiers  of  little  cabins,  or  huts,  made  of  bamboos,  as  well  for  the  officers  of  the 
vessel,  as  for  the  merchants.  Exactly  in  the  middle,  between  these,  was  the  steerage ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  was  a  sort  of  chapel,  in  which  their  Jou,  or  idol,  was  placed : 
they  bring  every  year  a  new  one  with  them  from  China,  which  is  then  placed  in  their 
temple,  and  the  old  one  of  the  former  year  is  taken* away  and  carried  back  to  China; 
and  they  never  begin  to  land  any  part  of  the  cargo  until  the  image  of  this  idol,  which 
is  made  of  gold,  and  is  about  four  inches  high,  has  been  sent  on  shore  out  of  the  junk  ; 
both  on  board  and  on  shore  they  continually  burn  lights  and  incense,  and  in  the  even- 
ing some  silver  paper  before  the  idol.  The  rudder  is  not  attached  to  the  vessel  by  pin- 
tles and  googings,  but  it  is  hung  in  ropes  made  of  cane,  and  is  very  different  in  shape 
from  those  we  use,  Their  anchors  are  crooked  pieces  of  timber,  to  which  heavy  stones 
are  tied  to  make  them  sink.  The  whole  of  their  tackling*  both  cordage  and  sails,  is 
made  of  cane."— (Jftatai  6fc01tidfc*  ii,  134.) 
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My  old  pilot  rtfid  this  over  and  again,  and  asked  me  several  times,  i£  I  Would 
stand  to  it.  I  answered,  I  would  stand  to  it  as  long  as  I  had  any  thing  left  in 
the  world,  being  sensible  that  I  should,  one  time  or  other,  find  an  opportunity  to 
put  it  home  to  them.  But  we  had  no  occasion  ever  to  let  the  pilot  carry  this 
letter ;  for  he  never  went  back  again.  While  those  things  were  passing  between 
mft,  by  way  of  discourse,  we  went  forward  directly  for  Nanquin,  and,  in  about 
thirteen  days*  sail,  we  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  southern  point  of  the  great 
golf  of  Nanquin,  where,  by  the  way,  I  came,  by  accident,  to  understand  that 
the  two  dutch  ships  were  gone  that  length  before  me,  and  that  I  should  certainly 
Hall  into  their  hands.  I  consulted  my  partner  again  in  this  exigency,  and  lie 
was  as  much  at  a  loss  as  I  was,  and  would  very  gladly  have  been  safe  on  shore 
almost  any  where.  However,  I  was  not  in  such  perplexity  neither,  bat  I  asked 
the  old  pilot  if  there  was  no  creek,  or  harbour,  which  1  might  put  into,  and 
fmrsue  my  business  with  the  Chinese  privately,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  the 
enemy.  He  told  me  if  I  would  sail  to  the  southward,  about  two-and-forty 
leagues,  there  was  a  jittle  port,  called  Quinchang,*  where  the  fathers  of  the  mis- 
sion usually  landed  from  Macao,  on  their  progress  to  teach  the  christian  religion 
to  the  Chinese,  and  where  no  curopeun  ships  ever  put  in ;  and  if  I  thought  to 
put  in  there,  I  might  consider  what  farther  course  to  take  when  I  was  on 
shore.  He  confessed,  he  said,  it  was  not  a  place  for  merchants,  except  that,  at 
some  certain  times,  they  had  a  kind  of  a  fair  there,  when  the  merchants  from 

J  a  pant  came  over  thither  to  buy  the  Chinese  merchandises. 

— — — — i  ■    .  ^— —  .         .      « .       i^— ^—       ■.        ■  ■  ■    *     '        — 

•  See  the  chart,  page  369. 

+  Japan: — The  isles  of  Japan  were  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1542*  from  being  driven  on  their  coasts  by  asto:ui.  They  were  well  received,  and 
earned  on  a  lucrative  trade  here  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The  English  also  had 
tome  traffic  with  these  distant  isles :  but  in  1601,  the  Dutch  supplanted  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  and  obtained  a  monopoly,  which  at  first  was  highly  beneficial  ta 
them ;  but  has  been  gradually  cramped,  until  it  ceases  to  yield  much  profit.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  avarice  of  the  Dutch,  have  gone  band-in-hand  to 
occasion  this  diminution  of  commercial  advantages;  for  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
made  farther  attempts  to  secure  illicit  gain,  the  former  abridged  the  immunities  they 
had  origins II j  granted.  Strong  as  the  love  of  gain  is,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  people 
should  submit  to  be  treated  as  the  Dutch  are  in  Japan  :  no  liberal  mind  could  bear  it ; 
but  the  avaricious  are  seldom  troubled  with  delicacy  of  sentiment.  The  Dutch  and  the 
Chinese  arc  the  only  foreign  nations  at  present  allowed  access  to  Japan ;  and  that, 
limited  to  the  harbour  of  Nagasakki,  in  latitude  52°  3?'  N.  longitude  128°  46'  15*  £. 
This  town  is  one  of  five  in  the  empire,  which  are  styled  imperial ;  and  on  accouut  of 
its  foreign  commerce,  is  one  of  the  most  bustling  places.  It  belongs  separately  to  the 
secular  Emperor  of  Japan  styled  Koobo,  who  appoints  a  governor  in  his  name:  this 
officer  is  changed  annually,  but  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  usually  returns  to  his 
post ;  so  that  in  fact  these  are  governors ;  one  in  office,  and  the  other  out.  The  town  . 
is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  high  mountains,  that  slope  oif  gradually  towards 
the  harbour,  which  is  generally  full  of  shipping.  The  islot  of  Dczima,  which  the 
Dutch  rent  for  a  factory,  may  he  considered  merely  as  a  street  belonging  to  Nagasakki. 
It  has  a  communication  with  t fiat  place  by  a  bridge,  and  at  low  water  is  only  separated 
from  it  by  a  ditch.  Dezima  is  only  6(X)  paces  long,  and  120  in  breadth  ;  in  this^  small 
area  the  Dutch  are  cooped  up,  guarded  in  the  day  time,  and  locked  in  at  night.  The 
company's  store-houses  are  fire-proof;  but  the  other  buildings  are  all  constructed  of 
wood  and  clay  in  the  style  of  Kagasakki.  On  this  island  the  interpreters  have  their 
college,  where  a  great  number  of  them  assemble  during  the  periodical  season  of 
traffic;  but  when  the  annual  ships  are  gone,  only  one  or  two  of  these  officers  come 
there,  who  are  regularly  relieved  every  day.  The  principal  exports  from  Japan  are 
copper,  (said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world)  camphor,  lackered  wood,  porcelain,  silks, 
rice,  and  sundry  minor  articles.  The  greatest  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  observed  at 
Nagasakki  hj  the  traveller  Tiiunbkro,  was  98©  id  August  1775*  and  3b°  in  January 
1776;  but  the  season  he  spent  here  was  universally  allowed  to  be  more  temperate  than 
usual.  Marco-Polo,  the  father  of  modern  a?iaiic  geography,  mentions  Japan  by  the 
name  of  Zipangri,  or  Zipangu*  The  inhabitants  themselves  call  it  Nipon  or  Nifoiu 
The  Chinese  coil  it  Sippon,  Jepuen,  and  Yat-poon  ;  the  ialtc.  from  yat,  sua,  and 
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We  alt  agreed  to  go  back  Co  this  place :  the  name  of  the  port,  as  he  called  fl 
I  may,  perhaps,  spell  wrong ;  for  I  do  not  particularly  remember  it,  having  lost 
this  together  with  the  names  of  many  other  places  set  down  in  a  little  pocket* 
book,  which  was  spoiled  by  the  water,  on  an  accident*  which  I  shall  relate  ill  its 
order ;  but  this  I  remember,  that  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  merchants  we  corres- 
ponded with,  called  it  by  a  different  name  from  that  which  our  Portuguese  pilot 
gave  it,  and  pronounced  it  as  above,  Quinchang. 

As  we  were  unanimous  in  our  resolutions  to  go  to  this  place,  we  weighed 
the  next  day,  having  only  gone  twice  on  shore,  where  we  were  to  get  fresh 
water :  on  both  which  occasions  the  people  of  the  country  were  very  civil  to  tw, 
and  brought  us  abundance  of  things  to  sell  to  us,  I  mean  of  provisions,  plants, 
roots,  tea,f  rice,  and  some  fowls ;  but  nothing  without  money. 


conntry,  expressive  of  that  luminary  appearing  to  emerge  from  the  ocean  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  isles.  After  the  late  conquest  of  Java  by  the  british  arms,  one  of 
the  early  acts  of  the  new  colonial  government  was,  an  attempt  at  renewal  of  intercourse 
with  Japan.  In  July  1813,  the  East-India  Company's  freighted  ships  Charlotte  ami 
Mary,  having  on  board  Messrs.  Wardbkaar  and  Ainslxb,  proceeding  as  commis- 
sioners to  Japan,  with  their  suite,  sailed  from  Batavia  road.  These  vessels  were  laden 
with  very  valuable  cargoes,  and  the  mission,  which  has  been  undertaken  on  a  very 
liberal  and  extensive  scale,  promises  to  re-establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Japan  empire.  Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  dutch  government,^**  Batavia,  had 
any  communication  with  Japan,  and  it  is  natural  \o  conclude,  that  the  factory  must  be 
considerably  distressed  for  supplies.  The  commerce  of  Japan  is  of  peculiar  importance 
to  Java,  by  affording  a  ready  and  advantageous  market  for  the  produce  of  that  island, 
and  furnishing  in  return  copper  and  camphor,  articles  always  in  demand.  In  this 
present  investment  have  been  included  several  valuable  articles  of  british  manufacture  ; 
and  if  the  trade  be  again  opened,  it  may  be  expected,  that  not  only  the  advantages 
formerly  derived  to  Batavia  will  be  resumed,  but  that  a  commercial  intercourse,  on  a 
more  extensive  footing,  may  be  hereafter  established.  The  Russians  recently  fitted 
out  an  expedition,  ostensibly  for  the  purposes  of  maritime  discovery,  though  of  which  a 
principal  object  was  to  establish  commercial  relations  between  Japan  and  Russia:  but  it 
failed.  The  commander  (Krusekstbrn)  states,  the  emperor  of  Japan  caused  it  to  be 
notified  unto  the  commissioners  whom  he  carried  thither,  that  his  subjects  traded  only 
with  the  Dutch,  and  with  the  Chinese ;  that,  as  to  the  Russians,  he  warned  them  to 
return  to  their  own  country :  and,  if  they  valued  their  lives,  never  to  come  back  to 
his  dominions. 

*  An  accident  which  the  present  edition  of  Hooinwn*  Crusoe  is  purposely  intended 
to  rectify.  ^ 

f  Tea  : — The  dried  leaves  of  the  tea-plant,  which  grows  in  China  and  Japan,  are  a 
commodity  which,  about  150  years  ago,  was  scarce  known  as  an  article  of  trade ;  it  is  now 
in  common  use  throughout  the  british  dominions,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  Chinese  all  agree  that  there  is  but  one  sort  or  species  of  tea-tree,  and  that  the 
differences  in  tea  arise  from  tHe  mode  of  coring,  and  the  difference  of  seasons  when 
gathered.  The  tea-tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet ; 
the  leaves,  when  full  grown,  ore  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  narrow,  indented,  and 
tapering  to  a  point  like  those  of  the  sweet-briar;  of  a  dark  green  colour,  glossy,  and 
of  a  firm  texture ;  veined  on  the  under  side,  flattish,  and  channelled  above ;  the  root 
is  like  that  of  the  peach-tree,  and  its  flowers  resemble  that  of  the  wild  while  rose,  and 
are  followed  by  a  pod  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  containing  two  or  three  grains  of  seed, 
which  are  wrinkled,  and  very  unpleasant  to  the  palate.  The  stem  spreads  into  many 
irregular  branches,  inclining  to  an  ash  colour,  but  reddish  toward  the  ends;  the  wood  is 
hard,  of  a  whitish  green  colour,  with  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and  astringent  taste.  The 
leaves  are  not  fit  to  be  plucked  until  the  shrub  is  three  years  old ;  in  seyen  years  it  rises 
to  about  six  ftet ;  it  is  then  cut  down  to  the  stem,  and  this  produces  a  new  crop  of  fresh 
shoots  the  following  year,  every  one  of  which  bears  nearly  as  many  leaves  as  a  whole 
shrub.  Sometimes  the  plants  are  not  cut  down  till  they  are  ten  years  old.  The  trees  are 
not  manured,  but  the  ground  is  kopt  clean  and  free  trom  weeds.  The  tea  is  not  always 
gathered  by  the  bin^le  leaves,  but  often  by  sprigs,  and  generally  by  men,  though  women 
and  children  also  gather  it.  It  is  gathered  from  morning  till  uight,  when  the  den  is  on 
the  leaves,  as  well  as  when  off.  Teas  are  generally  in  parcels,  called  Chopt  by  the  Chinese, 
consisting  of  from  100  to  1000  chests  each,  bearing  the  name  of  the  grower,  or  place 
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We  came  to  the  other  port  (the  wind  being  contrary)  not  till  five  ddrt,  bat  it 
wns  very  much  to  our  satisfaction  ;  and  I  was  joyful,  and,  I  may  say,  thankful, 

where  grown ;  and  they  are,  generally  speaking,  found  to  be  of  an  equal  quality 
throughout,  although,  from  a  variety  of  seasons,  or  some  other  cause,  it  is  found  fresher 
and  better  in  one  year  than  another.  Teas  are  divided  into  black  and  green.  Tba 
former  are  again  divided  as  follow  :— 

Black  Teas, — I.  Bohea,  or  Voo>yte,  the  name  of  the  country,  is  in  the  province  of  Fokien, 
and  is  very  hilly;  not  only  ihe  hills  are  planted  with  tea-trees,  but  the  valleys  also:  the  former 
are  reckoned  to  produce  the  best  tea.  On  them  grow  congou,  peko,  and  souchong; 
in  the  valleys,  or  flat  parts  of  the  country,  bohea.  There  are  four  or  five  gatherings  of 
bohea  tea  in  a  year,  according  to  the  demand  there  is  for  it, — but  three,  or  at  most  four 
gatherings,  are  reckoned  proper ;  the  others  only  hurt  the  next  year's  crop.  Of  sou- 
chong, there  can  be  but  one  gathering,  which  is  of  the  first  and  youngest  leaves  :  all- 
others  make  inferior  tea. 

The  first  gathering  is  called  tow~chunc,  and  is  from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
end  of  May,  ond  the  leave*  are  reckoned  fat  and  oily.  The  second  gathering  is  called 
essri,  or  gce-chune,  and  is  from  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July  ;  these 
leaves  are  less  fat  or  oily.  The  third  gathering  is  called  san-chunc,  and  is  from  the  be* 
ginning  of  August  to  the  cud  of  September  ;  these  leaves  are  scarcely  at  all  fat  or  oily, 
jet  they  look  young.     The  following  is  the  method  of  curing  bohea : — 

When  the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  arc  put  into  large  flat  baskets  to  dry,  and  these 
are  pot  upon  shelves  or  planks  in  the  air  or  wind,  or  in  the  sun,  if  not  too  intense,  from 
looming  until  noon,  at  which  time  the  leaves  begin  to  throw  out  a  smell;  then  they  are 
tatched.  This  is  done  by  throwing  about  half  a  catty  each  time  of  leaves  into  the 
tmtche  (which  is  a  flat  pan  of  cast-iron),  and  stirring  them  quick  with  the  hand  twice,  the 
tatche  being  very  hot ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  again  put  into  the  large  flat  baskets* 
and  rubbed  by  men's  hands  to  roll  them  ;  after  which  they  are  tatched  in  larger  quan- 
tities, and  over  a  slower  fire,  aud  then  put  into  baskets  over  a  charcoal  fire,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised on  some  occasions  in  Canton.  When  the  tea  is  fired  enough,  which  a  person  of 
skill  directs,  it  is  spread  on  a  table  and  separated  from  the  too  large  leaves,  and  those 
that  are  unrolled,  yellow,  broken,  or  bad. 

Bohea  tea  is  never  imported  by  individuals :  but  it  forms  about  one-sixth  of  the  com* 
pany's  imports,  being  en  an  average  of  ten  years,  1791  to  1800,  331013516s.  per  an- 
num. Brine  a  common  Ira,  it  is  not  so  carefully  examined  as  the  better  sorts.  The 
best  is  of  a  small  blackish  leaf,  nnd  dusty — to  ttie  smell  somewhat  resembling  burnt  hay  ; 
of  a  rough  and  brackish  tnste;  and  it  should  be  crisp.  Reject  those  that  are  yellow;  or, 
though  good  in  appearance,  smell  faint  and  disagreeable.  The  chops  or  parcels  of 
bohea  teas  have  no  names,  or  distinguishing  characters. 

It  is  understood  the  company  have  recently  sent  out  orders  to  their  supra-cargos  at 
Chin.i,  thnt,  in  future,  bohealca  should  not  forma  part  of  their  investments. 

II.  Congou,  or  Cong-fao,  great  or  much  care  in  the  making,  or  gathering  the  leaves. 
This  (ea  is  tatched  twice,  though  some  sny  both  it  and  souchong  are  not  tatched,  but 
only  fired  two  er  three  times  :  the  latter  is  most  probable,  and  yet  the  former  may  be 
true  ;  for,  ns  tatching  seems  to  give  the  green  colour  to  the  leaves,  so  wc  may  observe 
something  of  that  greenness  in  the  leaves  of  congou  and  souchong  teas.  It  is  further 
slated,  that  the  leaves  of  souchong,  congou,  hyson,  and  fine  single  teas,  are  beat  with 
flat  slicks  or  bamboos,  alter  they  have  been  withered  by  the  sun  or  air,  and  have  ac- 
quired toughness  enough  to  keep  them  from  breaking,  to  force  out  of  them  a  raw  or 
harsh  smell. 

The  trade  in  London  make  three  sorts  of  congou  tea?,  vi%.  congou,  campoi-congou, 
and  ankay-eonuoo.     The  following  are  directions  lor  chusing  liiciu:— 

Congou  is  a  superior  kind  of  bohea,  larger  leaf,  and  less  dusty.  It  should  be  chosen 
of  a  fresh  smell,  the  taste  less  strong  than  that  of  bohea,  to  feel  crisp,  and  easily  crum- 
bled;  those  congous  which  run  broken  and  dirty,  of  a  healed  smell,  and  faint  unplea- 
sant taste,  should  be  rejected.  This  tea  docs  not  yield  so  high  a  colour  on  infusion  as 
bo  hen  ;  the  leaves  are  sometimes  of  a  greyish  hue,  and  often  black. 
-  Compoi-congou  is  a  superior  kind  of  congou,  from  which  it  varies  very  little  in  ap- 
pearance, taste,  or  smell,  except  that  it  is  fresher,  and  of  a  cleaner  flavour,  more  resem- 
bling souchong. 

Ankay,  so  called  from  the  country  that  produces  it,  which  is  about  twenty-four  days 
journey  from  Canton,  is  the  tea  from  the  bohea  country  propagated  at  Ankay.     When 
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when  I  set  my  foot  safe  on  shore,  resolving,  and  my  partner  too,  that,  if  it  was 

possible,  to  dispose  of  ourselves  and  effect*  any  other  way,  thoogh  not  every 

* 

gathered,  the  leaves  are  put  into  flat  baskets  to  dry  like  the  bohca;  they  are  then  latched* 
and  afterwards  rubbed  with  hands  and  feet  to  roll  them,  then  pat  into  the  sun  to  dry.  If 
this  tea  is  intended  for  Europeans,  it  is  packed  in  large  baskets,  and  those  are  heated  in 
a  charcoal  fire  in  a  hot -home,  as  it  is  often  practised  in  Canton.  The  worst  sort  of  an- 
kay is  not  latched,  but  ankay  congou,  as  it  is  called,  is  cured  with  care  ;  this  sort  is  ge- 
nerally packed  in  small  chests ;  there  is  also  ankay  pekoe,  but  the  smell  of  all  these  teas 
are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  bohea  country  ;  however,  ankay  congou  of  the  first 
sort  is  generally  dearer  at  Canton  than  bohea.  This  lea  is  often  mutd  with  the  leaves 
of  other  trees,  but  there  are  only  two  or  three  trees  whose  leaves  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose; and  the?  may  be  known  when  opened  by  hot  water,  as  they  are  not  indented  as 
tea  leaves  are  ;  otherwise,  from  their  resemblance,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

This  tea  is  sometimes  taken  by  the  commanders  and  officers  in  exchange  for  such  part 
of  their  investments  as  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  direct  sale,  and  has  at  Canton  a  very 
high  flavour,  but  it  flies  off  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  The  leaf  is  small  and  wiry,  of 
a  burnt  smell.     It  is  not  much  esteemed  in  London. 

Ill  Souchong,  or  Scc-ow-chong  (i.  e,  small  good  thing),  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  trees 
three  years  old,  and  where  the  soil  is  very  good, of  older  leaves;  when  not  so  good, 
congou  is  made.  Of  true  souchong  tea,  very  little  is  produced ;  the  value  of  it  on  the  spot 
is  l|  to  2  tales  per  catty.  What  is  sold  to  Europeans  for  souchong,  is  only  the  first  sort 
of  congou  ;  and  the  congou  they  buy  is  only  the  first  sort  of  bohea.  Upon  a  hill  planted 
with  tea-trees,  one  tree  only  may  produce  leaves  good  enough  to  be  called  souchong,  and 
of  these  only  the  best  and  youngest  are  taken  ;  the  others  make  congous  of  the  several 
kinds,  and  bohea.  The  trade  in  London  distinguish  the  following  species  of  souchong  :— 

Souchong,  or  what  is  commonly  called  so.  This  tea  should  he  chosen  crisp  and  dry, 
of  a  pleasant  fragrant  smell,  and  as  free  from  dust  as  possible.  When  tried  in  water, 
the  more  reddish  brown  leaves  the  better,  and  the  water  of  a  lightish  brown  ;  it  is  some* 
times  of  a  high  colour  and  sometimes  pale ;  but  the  tea,  if  good  in  other  respects,  should 
not  be  rejected,  though  the  colour  is  not  very  high.  Such  as  are  broken,  dusty,  and  foul, 
or  that  smell  old  and  musty,  should  be  avoided. 

Caper  souchong ;  this  tea  takes  its  name  from  being  rolled  up  somewhat  resembling  a 
caper.  The  leaves  of  this  should  be  chosen  of  a  fine  black  gloss,  heavy,  of  a  fresh  good 
smell,  taste  full  flavoured,  and  high.  On  being  infused  in  water,  it  tinges  of  a  bright 
reddish  brown  colour.  Reject  that  which  is  dusty  and  broken,  and  of  a  faint  unpleasant 
smell.  This  tea  is  not  imported  by  the  company,  and  only  iu  small  quantities  by  the 
commanders  and  officers. 

Padre  souchong,  or  pow-chong ;  this  is  a  very  superior  kind  of  souchong,  having  a 
finer  taste,  smell,  and  flavour;  the  leaves  arc  larger  and  of  a  yellowish  hue,  not  so 
strongly  twisted  ;  it  is  picked  in  papers,  each  containing  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound* 
This  tea  is  scarce,  and  difficult  to  be  procured  genuine;  it  costs  a  dollar  per  catty  at 
Canton,  and  is  seldom  imported  unless  as  presents,  as  it  is  not  considered  to  keep  so 
well  as  the  other  kinds  of  souchong.  That  which  is  small  and  broken,  and  that  smells 
musty  or  disagreeable,  should  be  rejected. 

Pekoe,  or  Pe-hao  (white  first  leaf ),  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  trees  three  years  old, 
and  from  the  tenderestof  them,  gathered  just  alter  tlicy  have  been  iu  bloom,  when  the 
small  leaves  grow  between  the  two  first  that  have  appeared,  and  which  altogether  make 
a  sprig,  are  downy  and  white,  and  resemble  young  hair  or  down.  This  tea  is  esteemed 
superior  to  souchong.  The  quantity  imported  into  England  is  inconsiderable.  It  is 
purchased  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes  at  Canton  for  the  Russia  market,  and  sometimes 
sold  as  high  as  80  tales  per  necul;  but  in  consequence  of  their  trade  being  put  a  stop  to, 
it  is  to  he  bought  at  from  40  to  50  tales  per  pecul.  1  his  tea  should  be  chosen  with  small 
white  leaves,  or  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  leaves  ;  the  more  flower  it  has,  the  more  it  it' 
esteemed,  It  has  a  peculiar  flavour,  and  a  smell  somewhat  resembling  new  bay ;  it 
greatly  improves  souchong  on  being  mixed  with  it:  that  which  is  old,  small,  broken,  and 
with  little  flavour,  should  be  rejected. 

Green  Teas  are  cured  in  the  following  manner.  When  the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are 
directly  taiched,  and  then  very  much  rubbed  by  mens  hands  to  roll  them,  after  which  they 
are  spread  to  divide  them,  for  the  leaves  iu  rolling  are  apt  to  stick  together ;  they  ara 
then  taiched  very  dry,  and  afterwards  spread  on  tables  to  be  picked :  this  is,  dona 
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•ray  to  our  utisfaciion,  w«  wonld  nnw  set  foot  on  board  that  unbappr  rraael 
mure;  and   iiideed  I  must  acknowledge,   that,  of  all   the    urcuiu'tTiiret  of  life, 

ky  girlt  ot  «nmtn,  who,  according  to  their  ikill.  can  pick  from  one  la  fuiit  caitir*  each 
day.  Ttjcn  the]  are  latched  again,  and  afterward)  totted  in  fiat  ba-keti.  to  cleat  then 
from  dutt  -,  the;  arc  then  again  tprrad  upoo  tables,  and  picked,  and  then  latched  for 
a  fourth  lime,  and  laid  in  parrels  "hick  parrel*  are  a»ain  latched  leti  catiiei  at  a 
time,  and  when  dune,  put  tint  inly  haskrTi  for  the  piirpot.-,  whrrc  lliej  are  ke-pt  till  it 
toils  the  owner  to  pack  ihem  in  rhun  or  inh- ;  before  which  again  the  Ira  «  catchrd, 
and  then  put  hoi  into  ihe  chettt  or  labs,  and  prcswd  inn  tlieni  by  the  hand*.  When 
the  Ira  is  hoi  it  doe)  not  break,  which  H  it  apt  to  do  when  it  is  cold.     Sioglo  tea  bring 

that  it  it  nece-wry  to  latch  rheie  ten  whenever  ihcy  comracl  any  moiiture;  «  that  it' 
the  teller  it  obliged  to  Le.p  tin  tea  any  time,  especially  in  damp  weather,  he  matt 
talch  it  lo  pin   it  a  criipnrss,   be  lore  be  can   wll   it. 

It  it  a  common  opinion  that  the  verdure  on  green  teat  is  occasioned  by  ibeir  bring 
dtyed  on  cupper;  but  It  dori  not  appear,  from  eaperimenlt  that  hare  been  nude,  ilai 
there  it  anj  foundation  in  that  tuspicion.  The  Irade  in  Loudon  dmde  green  leas  into 
tbefollowingwrtt, 

Am-lo— Tliete  ate  two  gathering)  of  initio  tea,  Ihe  Grit  in  April  and  May,  lha 
ircund  in  June ;  earb  gathering  it  divided  inn  three  or  more  tort*.  The  lea'rct  nf 
the  finl  are  large,  fine.  flai.  and  clean;  of  (his  son  there  miy  be  collected  liora 
a  pecut,  40  to  55  caibe s,  usually  45;  the  lecond  tort  it  picked  nett,  and  what  tbra 
irmaiflt,  it  the  third  or  worst  art. 

Siliglo  tea  it  seldom  imported  by  inditiilnalt.  It  of  a  ftattiih  leaf.  It  should 
be  chosen  of  I  freih  strong  flavour ;  il  is  of  a  light  green  colour  when  chewed,  aud  un 
infotion,  ttiould  yield  a  pale  tin  her  colour,  and  none  of  the  leaves  turn  brown  or  dark 
coloured,  it  shoald  feel  critp.  That  which  it  yellow,  of  a  large  leaf,  and  dotty  should 
be  rejecled. 

Twanktni,  ot  Tnnfcrw,  it  a  inperior  kind  of  linglo.  Il  gtowi  neat  ihe  hyson  country. 
and  it  ultener  tatehed  Ihan  Ihe  common  tinilo.  Twankay,  like  other  single  tea,  n 
made   into  two   or  three  sons ;  the   bett   it  sometimes  told   for   hvson  of  an    inferior 

Srowth.  It  thould  be  chntrn  with  the  leavea  well  twitted,  it  ought  alto  tu  hare  a 
tin, I  nuell.  not  tou  Hrong,  lint  pleatant,  and  on  infusion,  yield  a  paler  col  out  (ban 
■ingle.  That  which  is  yellow,  and  the  tmetl  inclining  tu  that  of  tulphur,  should 
be  rejected.     Thit  tea   it  only  impuned  by  the  company. 

Hirmi  Skin,   or  Mmm   Ira,   has  in  name   from   being  compared  to  the   tkin  of  tht 

unhandsome,  had  coloured,  and  uncurled  leaves  that  ate  picked  from  the  hyson 
tea. 

Hyson  Skin  i«  a  tuporinr  kind  of  green  tea,  nf  a  runnd,  knobby,  brightith  leaf;  bat 
gteii  pari  of  wliai  it  imported,  it  of  an  inferior  quality,  of  *  yellowiah  open  leaf,  toaaewhaf 
resembling  singln,  and,  in  consequence,  varies  greatiy  in  price.  It  thould  be  chosen  sf 
a  fresh  smell,  on  infusion  yield  a  pale  yellowish  green  colour,  and  of  a  delicate  taste 
though  somewhat  of  a  burnt  flavour,  the  more  1 1  approaches;  to  hyson,  the  mora  il 
it  esieemed.     The  price  nl  hyson  skin  at   Canton,  varies  from  *5  lo  30  tuba  per  parcel. 

Superior  /ft/ten  5kin. — This  it  a  ditlinclion  made  in  the  lea  trade  lo  divide  the  cott- 
min  hyson  skin  and  the  hyton.  This  it  aeid  lo  he  hyton  lea  a  year  or  more  aid, 
which,  after  undergoing  the  procest  of  latching,  repralrdly,  is  brought  to  market  a 
second  lime ;  ii>  appearance  is  much  darker  than  bysun,  with  less  bloom  on  it,  ]M 
anvil  il  some  w  ha  I  musty,  and  Ihe  latie  hat  more  ot  ibat  brusy  flavour  peculiar  la 
green  teat,  without  ihe  delicate  aromatic  taste  of  good  hyton  ;  on  infusion,  fba  water 
a  darker  coloured,  and  mill  kit  fragrance  than   hyton. 

Hyioa  or  ih-chimt,  Ihe  name  of  the  first  crop  of  ihit  tea.  There  are  two  gatberatfi 
of  it  ;  nod  rath  gathering  it  dislingnished  into  Iwo  sorts  or  more  (  but  aa  great  care* 
taken  in  gainering  il,  61)  cattiet  may  be  chosen  from  a  pecul  of  it,  when  oaly  ii 
tallies  can  be  chosen  from  singlo.  Hyton  Ira  thould  be  chosen  of  a  lull  far  graia.ef  t 
fine  blooming  appeainncr,  very  dry,  and  to  critp,  that  with  a  light  pressure  il  trill  crombto 
into  dutt :  when  infused  in  waier,  ihe  leaf  should  open  clrarand  smooth,  without  beiwt 
broken,  or  appealing  shrivelled, (which  isoneuf  Ihe  inilicmions  of  old  tea.)  Ti  tboaM 
give  llie  water  u  light  green  Iinge  ;  Ihe  water  ihould  also  have  an  aromatic  antrtl,  auk 
a  uioitg  pungent  taste.     Those  Itavis  which  appear  ol  a  dead  yellowish  green,  or  give  ika 
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lW  c? er  I  had  any  experience  of,  nothing  makes  mankind  so  completely  misery 
able  as  that  of  being  in  constant  fear.    Well  does  the  Scripture  say,  'ThYfeaf 

water  a  similar  tinge,  or  rather  a  brownish  hue,  should   be  rejected ;  likewise   that 
which  appears  highly  glased,  which  occasions  it  to  yield  a  darker  colour  to  water.    Thai 
price  of  hyson  tea  at  Canton,  varies  from  48  to  60  tales  per  pecul.     Qunpotdder  it  •> 
superior  kind  of  hyson.     This  tea  should  be  chosen  round,  resembling    small  shoV*' 
with  a  beautiful  bloom   upon  it,  which  will  not  bear  the  breath;    it  should  appear; 
of  a  greenish   hue,  and    a   fragrant    pungent   taste.     The    chest   of    gunpowder* 
which  is  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  Hyson,  should  weigh  from  75  to  80  catties  ^ 
and  the  heavier  it  weighs,  the  better  it  is  considered.    Gunpowder  tea  is  sometimes 
adulterated  ;  an  inferior  kind  of  tea  is  dryed  and  glazed,  to  bear  the  appearance  of  the 
finest  ttt,  but  which  on  infusion,  is  very  inferior  in  every  respect.    This  shoold  bo" 
carefully  avoided,  likewise  that    which  is  open  and  loose,  the  face  of  a  darker  bloom, 
or  hue,  and  that  has  a  brassy  unpleasant  taste.     The  price  of  gunpowder  tea  air 
Canton  is  about  75  tales  per  pecul;  the  sale  price  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  lb.  the  doty 
payable  by  the  purchaser;  the  retail  price  to  the  consumer  is  from  15s.  to  18s.  pertbv- 

Cjiuian  Hyson  is  a  pecnli»r  kind  of  Hyson  leaf,  having  the  berries  of  u  small  plantr' 
called  by  the  Chinese,  Chulan,  mixed  with  it,  which  gives  it  the  cowslip  flavoaf.  ■ 
It  should  be  chosen  of  a  yellowish  leaf,  a  fragrant  smell,  and  when  infused  in  water X 
of  a  strong  cowslip  flavour.    This  tea  is  seldom  imported  but  as  presents. 

Briuh  Tea :— So  called  from  the  leaves  being  twisted  into  small  cords,  like  pack* 
thread,  about  1}  to  2  inches  long;  usually  three  of  these  are  tied  together  at  the 
ends  by  different  colored  silks.  These  are  made  of  both  green  and  black  tea,  and, 
like  the  former,  are  only  imported  as  presents. 

There  .-iremauy  different  growths  of  Singlo  and  Hyson  teas,  and  also  some  difference 
in  the  manner  of  curing  them,  according  to  the  skill  or  fancy  of  the  curer.*  This 
occasions  difference  of  qualities  in  the  teas,  as  does  also  a  good  or  bad  season;  a  rainy 
season,  for  instance,  makes  the  leaves' yellow,  and  a  cold  season  nips,  the  trees,  and 
makes  the  leaves  poor.  The  Chinese  at  Canton  also  sell  all  sorts  of  old  teas  for  new, 
after  they  have  prepared  them  for  that  purpose,  either  by  latching  or  firing,  and 
mixing  them  with  new  teas ;  but  these  deceits  may,  upon  strict  inspection,  be  disco^ 
vered;  but  where  the  advice  of  a  person  resident  at  Canton  can  be  obtained",  it*is 
preferable  to  a  private  trader's  depending  on  his  own  judgment.  The  taste  in  Eng- 
land should  he  the  guide;  as  teas,  which  may  please  the  sight  and  palate  at  Canton, 
may,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  lose  their  flavour,  and  be  comparatively  of  little  value. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  chops  of  hyson  teas  brought  to  Canton  market,  with 
the  number  of  chests  usually  contained  in  a  chop,  and  a  description  of  their  quality! 
according  to  the  technical  terms  of  the  trade ; 

Chests.  Chests. 

Tien  Hung  . .  104  best  in  market,  Cowlong  . .  .170  middling  and  better. 

Hung  Hung. .  100  mid.  and  good  mid.  Mun  Kee  . .  140  ditto. 

Hung  Hee..l40  middling.  KheeKee..U0  ditto. 

Wun  Hee...l51  ditto.  Hiong  Chee  *65  good  middling. 

Cao  Mao. . . .  168  mid.  and  better.  Wo  Hung  . .  134  middling. 

The  surface  of  a  chest  of  tea  often  carries  a  superior  appearance  to  the  middle  or 
bottom  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  some  of  them  turned  out.  In  the  Company's 
teas  about  five  in  every  100  are  turned  out  of  the  black  teas,  but  in  greens  not  so 
many,  as  the  exposure  of  the  air  injures  the  appearance  of  the  teas.  Of  teas  purchased 
from  merchants  who  do  not  belong  to  the  hong,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  particular* 
in  examining  them,  as  they  are  often  falsely  packed. 

In  taring  goods,  the  scale  in  which  the  weights  are  placed,  is  allowed  to  prepon- 
derate. On  quarter  chests,  if  on  averaging  those  tared,  they  turn  out  even  pounds,  no> 
further  allowance  is  made,  unless  the  chest  weighs  gross  84lbs.  or  upwards,  in  which 
case  one  pound  is  allowed  forsupeMnre  on  each  package;  but  if  there  be  a  fraction,  it 
is  reckoned  a  pound  as  before :  thus  if  the  average  tare  be  36 lbs,  the  allowance  is  37lbs« 
and  if  36£lbs.  the  allowance  is  381b*. 

On  whole  chests,  if,  on  averaging  those  tared,  they  torn  out  even  pounds,  Jibs,  artf 
allowed  on  each  package  for  superftarc ;  but  if  there  be  a  fraction,  lib.  and  tb4 
fraction  wanting  are  allowed.  Thus  if  the  average  tare  be  661  bs.  the  allowance  it 
66lbs.  and  it  is  the  same  if  the  average  tare  be  66}tbs. 

Hobiiuron  gnus*.  PD 
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it  man  brinp  a  mare  :*•  it  is  a  life  dTdeath ;  and  die  mind  Is  to  entifsfp 
oppressed  by  it*  that  it  is  capable  of  no  relief;  the  animal  spirits  sink,  and  aft 
toe  vigour  of  nature  which  usually  supports  men  under  other  afflictions,  and  it 
present  to  them  in  the  greatest  exigencies,  fails  them  there. 

Nor  did  it  fail  of  its  usual  operations  upon  the  fancy,  by  heightening  every  dan* 
g-jc,  representing  the  english  and  dutch  captains  to  be  men  uucapable  of  bearing 
■mason,  or  distinguishing  between  honest  men  and  rogues,  or  between  a  story 
calculated  for  our  own  turn,  made  out  of  nothing,  on  purpose  to  deceive,  and  a 


The  foregoing  allowances  on  tea  are  also  made  by  the  Excise ;  bat  the  customs  aUow 
only  the  pound  for  a  fraction  as  before  stated. 

Teas  ate  generally  allotted  and  arranged  for  sale  by  the  East  India  Company, 
according  to  the  Chinese  chops,  which  indicate  them  to  be  of  one  growth :  all  the 
bjsoa  teas  of  one  mark  or  chop  being  classed  in  the  same  bed  or  parcel*  which  tana 
becomes  almost  synonymous  terms :  they  are  then  subdivided  into  lots  of  a  certain 
swasher  of  chests,  because  it  is  found  that  the  tea  in  each  chop  is  always  exactly  taw 
■use  kind,  although  it  may  happen  to  be  fresher  and  better  in  one  year  than  anothat» 
The  number  of  chests  in  a  lot  are  usually 


Bohea. 3 

Congou* 5 

Souchong 4 

Single. 6 


Twankay 6 

Hyson  Skin 6 

Hyson ••••••  6 

Gunpowder**  t  or  3 


The  following  are  ike  Brokers  Marks  on  Teas,  and  their  Explanation. 


K  Musty  and  mouldy. 
•   Musty. 
#»   Barely  sweet 
I    Ordinary. 

f  Better  face  than  the 
common  run  of  the 
sort. 

ft    Heated. 

b   Bloom. 

X  Large  leaf. 

sm  Small  leaf. 


/.    Middling. 

//.  Good  middling. 

r  Good. 

J-  Very  good. 

Over  any  Mark. 
SL  Single  leaf, 
/     Flaggy. 
w    Woody, 
of   Odd  smell. 
d    Dusty. 
bt  Little  burnt. 


-+  Fine. 

P  Plundered. 

D  Damage  taken  oft 

7  Tared  chests. 


kb    High  burnt, 
saw  Smokey. 
a     Signifies  half 
gree  better* 
$h  Shippy. 


a  de» 


The  propagation  of  the  tea-tree  in  Europe  being  very  desirable,  the  following 
thods  are  recommended  for  preserving  the  seeds  or  plants  from  China.— Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  seeds  are  fresh,  sound,  ripe,  plump,  and  moist  internally;  after 
being  well  dried  in  the  sun,  they  may  be  inclosed  in  bees  wax  ;  or,  left  in  their  capsules, 
they  may  be  put  into  very  close  canisters  of  tin  or  tutentgue.  In  the  directions  given  to  L» 
Peyrouse  by  the  french  government,  it  is  recommended  that  these,  and  other  seeds,  be 
placed  in  alternate  layers  of  earth  in  tin  boxes,  closed  up  exactly,  and  placed  in  solid 
cases  covered  with  waxed  cloth;  the  boxes  to  be  placed  in  a  part  of  the  ship  least  es> 
posed  to  moisture,  and  the  most  sheltered  from  extreme  heat  or  cold.  Seeds  packed 
In  absorbent  paper,  and  surrounded  by  raisins  or  moist  sugar,  are  kept  a  long  time  in  a 
State  fit  for  vegetation.  American  seeds  are  frequently  brought  over,  by  putting  them 
in  a  box  not  made  too  close,  upon  alternate  layers  of  moss,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
the  seeds  to  vegetate.  This  might  he  tried  with  the  seeds  of  the  tea-tree ;  and,  to  suc- 
ceed more  certainly,  some  of  the  seeds  might  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  when  the  ship 
arrives  at  Saint  Helena,  and  after  passing  the  tropic  of  cancer,  or  near  the  latitude  of 
30*.  North.  But  the  best  method  seems  to  be,  to  sow  ripe  seeds  in  good  light  earth  in 
boxes  on  leaving  Canton,  covering  them  with  wire  to  prevent  rats  and  other  vermin 
coming  at  them,  and  taking  care  that  the  boxes  be  not  exposed  to  too  much  air,  nor  to 
the  spray  of  the  sea.  A  little  fresh  or  rain-water  should  be  sprinkled  on  them  now  and 
then ;  and  when  the  seedling  plants  appear,  they  should  be  kept  moist,  and  out  of  tba 
burning  sun.    If  young  plants  can  be  procured  in  China,  they  may  be  sent  over  in  a 

E owing  state  in  boxes  three  feet  four  inches  long,  twenty  broad,  and  at  muck  deep* 
vinga  few  holes  bored  through  the  bottom. 

*  Proverbi,  xxix.  S5. 
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tree,  genuine  account  of  our  whole  voyaga,  progress,  and  design ;  for  we  might 
many  ways  have  convinced  any  reasonable  creature,  that  we  were  not  pirates ; 
the  goods  we  bad  on  board,  the  coarse  we  steered,  our  frankly  showing  oar- 
selves,  and  entering  into  sucb  and  such  ports;  even  our  very  manner,  the  foroa 
we  had,  the  number  of  men,  the  few  arms,  little  ammunition,  short  provisions; 
all  these  would  have  served  to  convince  any  men  that  we  were  no  pirates.  The 
opium,  and  other  goods  we  had  on  board,  would  make  it  appear  the  ship  had 
Men  at  Bengal;  the  Dutchmen,  who*  it  was  said,  had  the  names  of  all  the  men 
that  were  in  the  ship,  might  easily  see  that  we  were  a  mixture  of  English,  Porta* 
guese,  and  Indians,  and  but  two  Dutchmen  on  board.  These,  and  many  other 
particular  circumstances,  might  have  made  it  evident  to  the  understanding  of  any 
commander,  whose  hands  we  might  fall  into,  that  we  were  no  pirates. 

But  fear,  that  blind  useless  passion,  worked  another  way,  and  threw  us  into  the 
vapours :  it  bewildered  our  understandings,  and  set  the  imagination  at  work,  to) 
form  a  thousand  terrible  things  that,  perhaps,  might  never  .happen.  We  first 
supposed,  as  indeed  every  body  bad  related  to  us,  that  the  seamen  on  board  the 
englisb  and  dutch  ships,  but  especially  the  Dutch,  were  so  enraged  at  the  name 
of  a  pirate,  nnd  especially  at  our  beating  off  their  boats,  and  escaping,  that  they 
would  not  give  themselves  leave  to  inquire,  whether  we  were  pirates  or  ho ;  but 
would  execute  us  off  hand,  as  we  call  it,  without  giving  us  any  room  for  a  de- 
fence. We  reflected,  that  there  was  really  so  much  apparent  evidence  before 
them,  that  they  would  scarce  inquire  after  any  more ;  as,  first,  the  ship  was  cer- 
tainly the  same,  and  that  some  of  the  seamen  among  them  knew  her,  and  had 
been  on  board  her;  and,  secondly,  that  when  we  had  intelligence  at  the  river 
Cambodia,  that  they  were  coming  down  to  examine  us,  we  fought  their  boats 
and  fled  ;  so  that  we  made  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  as  fully  satisfied  of  our 
being  pirates,  as  we  were  satisfied  of  the  coutrary :  and  1  often  said,  I  knew  not 
but  1  should  have  been  apt  to  have  taken  the  like  circumstances  for  evidence,  if 
the  tables  were  turned,  and  my  case  was  theirs,  and  have  made  no  scruple  of 
cutting  all  the  crew  to  pieces,  without  believing,  or  perhaps  considering,  w^at 
they  might  have  to  offer  in  their  defence. 

But  let  that  be  how  it  will,  those  were  our  apprehensions,  and  both  my  part- 
ner  and  I  too  scarce  slept  a  night  without  dreaming  of  halters  and  yard-arms, 
that  is  to  say*  gibbets :  of  fighting,  and  being  taken ;  of  killing,  and  being  killed; 
and  one  night  I  was  in  such  a  fury  iii  my  dream,  fancying  the  Dutchmen  bad 
boarded  us,  and  I  was  knocking  one  of  their  seamen  down,  that  1  struck  my 
doubled  6st  against  the  side  of  the  cabin  I  lay  in  with  such  a  force,  as  wounded 
my  hand  most  grievously,  broke  my  knuckles,  and  cut  and  bruised  the  flesh,  so 
that  it  not  only  awaked  me  out  of  my  steep,  but  I  was  once  afraid  I  should  have 
lost  two  of  my  fingers. 

Another  apprehension  I  had,  was,cof  the  cruel  usage  we  should  meet  with 

from  them,  if  we  fr!l  into  their  hands.     Then  the  story  of  Amboyna*  came  into 

- 

*  Amboyna; — This  is  the  largest  of  those  denominated  "clove  islands."  It  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about  1511.  In  1564,  they  obtained  possession  of  the 
bland,  which  they  retained  until  about  1607,  when  the  Dutch  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it,  and  of  the  neighbouring  isles.  At  this  time  the  English  had  a  factory  on  it,  and 
were  involved  in  frequent  disputes  with  the  Dutch.  In  1619  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  two  nations,  which  stipulated  that  the  Moluccas,  Amboynn,  and  the  Banda 
isles,  should  be  common  to  both  ;  that  the  English  should  have  one-third  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  and  that  each  should  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  islands  in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  received.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  towards  the  English,  soon  after  the  treaty 
took  place,  was  so  oppressive  and  over-bearing,  that,  in  1629,  orders  were  sent  from 
England  to  withdraw  the  factory  from  Amboyna,  and  for  the  factors  to  return  to  Batavia. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  dutch  colonial  government  projected  those  proceedings  which 
have  remained  so  strongly  impressed  in  the  memory  of  the  engiish'  nation,  under  the  just 
denomination  of  "  the  massacre  of  Amboyna.".  On  receiving  in  England  positive  ac- 
counts of  the  transaction,  tbe  E.  L  Company  made  application  to  the  King  to  interpose 
his  authority  with  the  States-general  of  theUnited-provi aces,  that  rediess  night  he  obtain* 
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nry  head,  and  bow  the  Dutch  might*  perhaps,  torture  us,  as  they  did  oar  con* 
trvmen  there,  and  make  some  of  our  men,  by  extremity  of  torture,  confess  those 
crimes  which  they  never  were  guilty  of;  own  themselves,  and  all  of  us,  to  he 
pirates,  and  so  they  would  put  us  to  death,  with  a  formal  appearance  of  justice; 
and  that  they  might  be  tempted  to  do  this,  for  the  gain  of  our  ship  and  cargo, 
which  was  worth  foor  or  five  thousand  pounds,  put  altogether. 

These  things  tormented  me  and  my  partner  too,  night  and  day  ;  nor  did  we 
consider  that  the  captains  of  ship  have  no  authority  to  act  thus;  and  if  we  had 
surrendered  prisoners  to  them,  they  could  not  answer  the  destroying  us,  or  tor* 
luring  us,  but  would  be  accountable  for  it  when  they  came  into  their  own  couo- 

Sr;  this,  1  say,  ^avenie  no  satisfaction,  for  if  they  will  act  thus  with  us,  what 
vantage  would  it  be  to  us,  that  they  would  be  called  to  account  for  it;  or,  if  we 
were  first  to  he  murdered,  what  satisfaction  would  it  be  to  us  to  have  them 
punished  when  they  came  home? 

I  cannot  refrain  taking  notice  here  what  reflections  I  now  had  upon  the  past 
variety  of  my  particular  circumstances ;  how  hard  I  thought  it  was,  that'I,  who 
had  spent  forty  years  in  a  life  of  continued  difficulties,  and  was,  at  last,  come, 
as  it  were,  to  the  port  or  haven  which  all  men  drive  at,  viz*  to  have  rest  and 
plenty,  should  be  a  volunteer  in  new  sorrows,  by  my  own  unhappy  choice ;  and 
that  I,  who  had  escaped  so  many  dangers  in  my  youth,  should  now  come  to  be 
hanged  in  my  old  age,  and  in  so  remote  a  place,  for  a  crime  I  was  not  in  the  least 
inclined  to,  much  less  guilty  of,  and  in  a  place  and  circumstance,  where  inno* 
cence  was  not  like  lo  be  any  protection  at  all  to  me. 

After  these  thoughts,  something  of  religion  would  come  in,  and  I  would  be 
considering  that  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  disposition  of  immediate  Providence* 
and  I  ought  to  look  upon  it,  and  submit  to  it,  as  such. 

In  its  turn,  natural  courage  would  sometimes  take  its  place,  and  then  I  would 
be  talking  myself  up  to  vigorous  resolutions :  that  I  would  not  be  taken,  to  be 
barbarously  used,  by  a  parcel  of  merciless  wretches  in  cold  blood;  that  it  was 
much  better  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  who  were  men-eaters, 
and  who,  I  was  sure,  would  feast  upon  me  when  they  had  taken  me,  than  by 
those  who  would,  perhaps,  glut  their  rage  upon  me  by  inhuman  tortures  and  bar* 
barities;  that,  in  the  case  of  the  savages,  I  always  resolved  to  die  fighting  to 
the  last  gasp;  and  why  should  I  not  do  so  now,  seeing  it  was  much  more  dread- 
ful to  me,  at  least,  to  think  of  railing  into  these  men's  hands,  than  ever  it  was  to 
think  of  being  eaten  by  men ;  for  the  savages,  give  them  their  due,  would  not 
eat  a  man  till  he  was  dead,  and  killed  him  first,  as  we  do  a  bullock;  but  that 
these  men  had  many  arts  beyond  the  cruelty  of  death.  Whenever  these  thoughts 
prevailed,  I  was  sure  to  put  myself  into  a  kind  of  fever  with  the  agitations  of  a 
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ed,  and  that  the  guilty  persons  who  had  been  instrumental  in  this  disgraceful  transaction 
.night  be  punished.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  business  into  consideration* 
by  whom  the  king  was  advised  to  adept  strong  measure*  tor  obtaining  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland  such  satisfaction  for  the  same  as  might  be  consistent  with  his  justice 
and  honour,  and  such  a  compensation  as  the  interests  of  bis  subjects  required :  in  con- 
formity to  which  advice,  an  immediate  Order  of  Council  was  issued,  to  seise  all  dutch 
east-india  ships,  and  to  detain  them  till  reparation  should  be  made.  This  measure 
brought  a  conciliatory,  but  not  satisfactory  answer,  from  the  Dutch  :  no  farther  steps 
were  then  taken  ;  and  the  death  of  King  James  L,  which  bappeued  early  in  1625,  put 
an  end  to  the  business.  The  state  of  the  public  mind  was  such*  that  the  dutch  mer- 
chants resident  in  London  applied  unto  the  Privy  council  for  protection  from  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  declared  themselves  exposed  from  the  numerous  publications  which 
were  disseminated,  explanatory  of  the  cruelties  the  English  had  experienced  m  the  East- 
Indies,  more  particularly  at  Auiboyoa.  They  represented,  that  a  picture  of  the  mas- 
sacre at  this  place  had  been  drawn,  which  was  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind* 
and  bring  its  vengeance  on  tbem.  This  picture,  the  E.  X.  Company  acknowledged  tar 
Che  Privy-couucii  had  been  pointed  by  the  Company's  order,  to  be  preserved  ia  iu 
sWate  as  a  perpetual  aismonal  of  treacherous  and  cruel  rivalitj* 
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■apposed  fight;  my  Wood  would  boil,  and  my  eyes  sparkle,  as  if  I  m  engageil ; 
and  I  always  resolved  that  I  would  lake  no  quarter  ar  their  hands ;  but  even,  at 
tut,  if  I  could  resist  no  longer,  1  would  blow  up  (be  ship,  and  all  that  waa  iu  her, 
and  lean  diem  but  little  booty  to  boast  of. 

By  bow  much  the  greater  weight,  the  anxieties,  and  perplexities,  of  these  things 
were  to  our  thought*  while  we  were  at  tea,  by  so  much  the  greater  was  our  satis- 
faction when  we  saw  ourselves  on  shore  ;  and  my  partner  told  me  he  dreamt  d 
that  he  had  a  very  heavy  load  upon  his  back,  which  he  was  10  carry  np  a  hill,  and 
found  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  lone  under  it;  but  the  port  uguese  pilot  came) 
and  took  it  off  bis  back,  and  the  hill  disappeared,  the  ground  before  him  show- 
ing all  smooth  and  plain.  And  truly  it  was  30;  we  were  all  like  men  who  had  a 
load  taken  off  their  backs. 

For  my  parr,  I  had  a  weight  taken  off  from  my  heart,  thnt  I  was  not  able  nnd 
longer  to  bear ;  and,  as  I  said  above,  we  resolved  to  go  no  more  to  sea  in  that 
•hip.  When  we  enme  on  shore,  the  old  pilot,  who  was  now  our  friend,  got  ui  a 
lodging,  and  a  warehouse  for  our  goods,  which,  by  the  way,  was  much  the  same: 
it  was  a  little  house,  or  but,  with  a  large  bouse  joining  to  it,  all  built  with  canes, 
and  palisadoed  round  with  large  canes,  to  keep  out  pilfering  thieves,  of  which,  it 
seems,  there  were  not  a  few  in  the  country.  However,  the  magistrates  allowed 
us  bIso  a  little  guard,  and  we  bad  a  soldier,  with  a  kind  of  halberd  or  halfpike, 
who  stood  sentinel  at  our  door,  to  whom  we  allowed. a  pint  of  rice,  and  a  little 
niece  of  money,  about  the  value  of  three-pence  per  day,  so  that  our  goods  wera 

The  fair,  or  mart,  usually  kept  in  this  place,  had  been  over  tome  time:  however, 
we  found  that  there  were  three  or  four  junkt*  in  the  river,  and  two  Japanese,  I 
mean  ships  from  Japan,  with  goods  which  they  bad  bought  in  China,  and  war* 
pot  gone  away,  baring  Japanese  merchants  on  shore. 
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The  fat  thing  ovr  oM  puilugiww  pilot  did  for  as,  was,  to  bring  us  aeqawoted 
with  three  missionary*  romish  priests,  who  were  io  the  town,  and  who  had  been 

*  Missionary  :— (See  page  908.)  D'Albmbbbt,  speaking  of  this  class  of  persons, 
relates,  that  one  who  had  spent  twenty  years  upon  a  mission  in  Canada,  did  not  believe 
even  the  existence  of  a  God.  Nevertheless  this  atheist  had  numerous  times  ran  the  ha- 
zard of  bis  life  in  defence  of  that  religion  which  he  preached  among  the  savages.  A 
friend,  well  acquainted  with  his  real  principles,  once  expressed  to  him  much  surprise  at 
the  warmth  of  his  seal ;  to  whom  the  missionary  observed :  "  Ah  !  you  have  no  idea  of 
the  pleasure  there  is  in  having  twenty-thousand  people  listen  to  you  ;  and  in  persuading 
them  what  you  do  not  believe  an  atom  of  yourself."  The  darliog  passion  in  the  soul  of 
every  missionary  is,  not  to  teach  the  great  leadiog  troths  of  the  christian  faith,  but  to 
enforce  the  little  paltry  modification  and  distinction  which  he  first  taught  from  his  own 
tufa.  And,  then,  what  a  way  of  teaching  Christianity  is  this  !  There  are  five  sects,  if 
not  six,  now  employed  as  missionaries  every  one  instructing  tlie  Hindoos  in  their  own 
particular  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures ;  and  when  these  have  completely  »ae» 
Ceeded,  the  church  of  England  is  to  step  in,  and  convert  them  all  over  again  to  its  own 
doctrines.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine  varnish  of  probity  over  this  ingenious  and 
plausible  scheme,  The  missionaries  complain  of  intolerance.  A  weasel  might  as  well 
complain  of  intolerance  when  he  is  throttled  for  sucking  eggs.  Toleration  for  their  own 
•pinions, — toleration  for  their  domestic  worship,  for  their  private  groans  and  convulsions* 
they  possess  in  the  fullest  exteut;  but  who  ever  heard  of  toleration  for  intolerance  ? 
Who  ever  before  heard  men  cry  out  that  they  were  persecuted  because  they  might  not 
insult  the  religion,  shock  the  feelings,  irritate  the  passions  of  their  fellow- creatures,  and 
throw  a  whole  colony  into  bloodshed  and  confusion  }  The  Editor  does  not  say  that  a  man 
is  not  an  object  of  pity  who  tormented  himself  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  that  be  is  not  so 
great  an  object  of  pity  as  one  equally  tormented  by  the  tyranny  of  another,  and  wits* 
out  any  sense  of  duty  to  support  him.  These  men  talk  of  the  low  of  our  possessions  in 
India,  as  if  it  made  the  argument  agaimt  them  only  more  or  less  strong ;  whereas,  in  the 
Editor's  estimation, it  makes  the  argument  against  them  conclusive,  and  shots  up  the  case* 
Two  men  possess  a  cow,  and  they  quarrel  violeutly  how  they  shall  manage  this  cow  ;— 
they  will,  surely,  both  of  them  (if  they  have  a  particle  of  common  sense)  agree,  that 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  preventing  the  cow  from  running  away.  It  is  not  onlj 
the  loss  of  India  that  is  in  qoestion, — but,  how  will  it  be  lost  ?— »bv  the  massacre  of  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  English — by  the  blood  of  our  sons  and  brothers,  who  have  been 
toiling  so  many  years  to  return  to  their  native  country.  But  what  is  all  this  to  a  fero* 
cious  methodist.  What  care  brothers  Barrel  or  Barbbones  for  us  and  our  colo- 
nies? If  it  were  possible  to  invent  a  method  by  which  a  few  men,  sent  from  a  distant 
country,  could  hold  such  masses  of  people  as  the  Hindoos  in  subjection,  that  method 
would  be  the  institution  of  cattct.  There  is  no  institution  which  can  so  effectually  curb 
the  ambition  of  genius,  reconcile  the  individual  more  completely  to  his  station,  and  re* 
duce  the  varieties  of  human  character  to  such  a  state  of  insipid  and  monotonous  tame* 
ness;  and  yet  the  religion  which  destroys  castes  is  said  to  render  our  empire  in  India 
more  certain  *  It  may  be  our  duty  to  make  the  Hindoos  christians, — that  is  another  ar- 
gument :  but,  that  we  shall  by  so  doing  strengthen  our  empire,  the  writer  of  this  denies. 
What  signifies  identity  of  religion  to  a  question  of  this  kind  ?  Diversity  of  bodily  co- 
lour, and  of  language,  would  soon  overpower  this  consideration.  Make  the  Hindoos 
enterprising,  active,  and  reasonable,  as  yourselves,— destroy  the  eternal  track  in 
which  they  have  moved  for  ages,-  -and,  in  a  moment,  they  would  sweep  you  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Let  us  ask,  too,  if  the  Bible  be  universally  diffused  in  Hindostan, 
what  roust  be  the  astonishment  of  the  natives  to  find  that  we  are  forbidden  to  rob,  mar* 
der,  and  steal  ? — we  who,  in  fifty  years,  have  extended  our  empire  from  a  few  acres 
about  Madras,  over  the  whole  peniusula,  and  sixty  millions  of  people,  and  exemplified 
in  our  public  conduct  every  crime  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  What  matchless 
impudence  to  follow  up  such  practice  with  such  precepts  1  If  we  have  common  pru- 
dence, let  us  keep  the  gospel  at  home,  and  tell  iheni  that  Macbiavsl  is  our  prophet, 
and  the  god  of  the  Manicheana  our  god.  There  is  nothing  which  disgusts  more,  than 
the  familiarity  which  these  impious  coxcombs  affect  with  the  ways  and  designs  of  Provi- 
dence. Every  man,  now-a-days,  is  an  Amos  or  a  Ma  lac  hi.  One  rushes  out  of  hie 
chambers  and  tells  us  we  arc  beaten  by  the  enemy  because  we  do  not  abolish  the  slave 
trade.  Another  assures  us  that  wehave  no  chance  of  victory  till  India  is  evangelised.  The 
new  christians  axe  now  come  to  speak  of  the  ways  of  their  Creator  with  as  much  conaW 
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there  some  time,  converting  the  people  to  Christianity ;  but  we  thought  the?  made 
bat  poor  work  of  it,  and  made  them  but  sorry  Christians  when  they  had  done. 
However  that  was  not  our  business.  One  of  these  was  a  Frenchman,  whom  the/ 
called  Father  Simon :  he  was  a  jolly,  well-conditioned  man,  very  free  hi  his  con- 
versation, not  seeming  so  serious  and  grave  as  the  other  two  did ;  one  of  whom  was  a 


dence  as  they  would  of  the  plans  of  an  earthly  ruler.    We  remember  when  the  ways 
of  God  to  roan  were  gazed  upon  with  trembling  humility,— when  they  were  called 
inscrutable,-— when  piety  looked  to  another  scene  of  existence  for  the  true  explanation 
of  this  ambiguous  and  distressing  world.    We  were  taught  in  our  childhood  that  this 
was  true  religion  ;  but  it  turns  out  now  to  be  nothing  but  atheism  and  inGdelity.    When 
the  tenacity  of  the  Hindoos,  on   the  subject  of  their  religion,  is  adduced  as  a  reason 
against  the  success  of  the  missions,  the  friends  to  this  undertaking  are  always  fond  of 
reminding  us  how  patieutly   the  Hindoos  submitted  to  the  religious  persecution  and 
hatchery  of  Tip  poo.    The  inference  from  such  citations  is  truly  alarming.    It  is  the 
imperious  doty  of  government  to  watch  some  of  these  men  most  narrowly.    There  is 
nothing  of  which  they  are  not  capable.    And  what,  after  all*  did  Tippoo  effect  in  the 
way  of  conversion  ?    How  many  Mohamedans  did  he  make  ?    There  was  all  the  car- 
nage of  Media's  kettle,  and  none  of  the  transformation.     He  deprived  multitudes  of 
Hindoos  of  their  caste,  indeed  ;  and  cut  them  off  from  all  the  benefits  of  their  religion. 
That  be  did,  and  we  may  do,  by  violence :  but,  did  he  make  Mobao>edans,~or  shall 
we  make  Christians  ?    This,  however,  it  seems,  is  a  matter  of  pleasantry.    To  make  a 
poor  Hindoo  hateful  to  himself  and  his  kindred,  and  to  fix  a  corse  upon  him  to  the  end 
of  his  days ! — This,  no  doubf,  may  be  very  entertaining ;  and  particularly  to  the  friends 
of  toleration.    But  the  Editor's  ideas  of  comedy  have  been  formed  in  another  school. 
He  is  dull  enough  to  think,  too,  that  it  is  more  innocent  to  exile  pigs,  than  to  offend 
conscience,  and  destroy  human  happiness.    The  scheme  of  baptising  with  beef  broth 
is  about  as  brutal  and  preposterous,  as  the  assertion  that  you  may  vilify  the  gods  and 
priests  of  the  Hindoos  with  safety,  provided  you  do  not  meddle  with  their  turbans  and 
toupees  (which  are  cherished  solely  on  a  principle  of  religion),  is  silly  and  contempti- 
ble.   After  all,  if  the  Mohamedan  did  persecute  the  Hindoo  with  impunity,  is  that  any 
Eecedent  of  safety  to  a  government  that  offends  every  feeling,  both  of  Mohamedan  and 
indoo,  at  the  same  time  ?    You  have  a  tiger  and  a  buffalo  in  the  same  enclosure ;  and 
the  tiger  drives  the   buffalo   before  him; — is  it,  therefore,  prudent  in  you  to  do  that 
which  will  irritate  them  both,  and  bring  their  united  strength  upon  you  ?    In  answer 
to  all   the  low  cant  of  certain  authors  the  Editor  has  only  to  reply,  that  he  is  a  sincere 
friend  to  the  instruction  of  the  Hindoos.    He  admits  the  hindoo  religion  to  be  fall  of 
tollies  and  enormities  ;— he  thinks  religious  instruction  a  great  duty  y— and  should  think 
conversion,  if  it  could  be  effected  by  mild  persuasion,  and,  above  all,  by  good  example, 
a  great  blessing:  but  liisopinionof  the  missionaries,  and  of  their  employers,  is  such,  that  be 
irmly  be  lieves,iw  less  than  twenty  year*,for  the  conversion  6f  a  few  degraded  wretcbcs,who 
would  be  neither  methodists  nor  Hindoos,  they  would  infallibly  produce  the  massacre  of 
every  European  in  India ;  the  loss  of  our  settlements ;  and  consequently  of  the  chance  of 
that  slow,  solid,  and  temperate,  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  the  superiority  of  the 
f  uropean  character  may  ultimately  effect  in  the  eastern  world.  The  Editor  recommends 
the  following  answer  of  Lord  Macartney,  to  a  charge  of  proselytising,  to  the  attention 
of  certain  well-disposed  persons  in  this  island,  who  have  conceived  so  earnest  a  desire  for 
the  conversion  of  our  eastern  subjects:—"  To  this,  I,  [the  ambassador]  replied :  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  practice  of  some  Europeans,  the  English  never  attempted  to  dis- 
pute, or  disturb,  the  worship  or  tenets  of  others,  being  persuaded  that  the  Supreme  Go* 
veruor  of  the  universe  was  equally  pleased  with  the  hoawge  of  all  his  creatures,  when 
proceeding  from  sincere  devotion,  whether  according  to  one  mode  or  another,  of  the 
tarious  religions  which  he  permitted  to  be  published :  that  the  English  came  to  China 
with  no  such  views,  as  was  evident  from  their  merchants  at  Canton  and  Macao,  having 
no  priests  or  chaplains  belonging  to  them  as  the  other  Europeans  had ;  and  that  so  far 
from  an  idea  of  that  kind  entering  into  my  mind,  or  my  commission,  I  had  not,  in  my 
whole  train,  any  person  of  the  clerical  character,  and  that  it  was  such  persons  only 
who  were  employed  as  the  instruments  of  conversion;  that  it  was  true,  as  stated  m  tha 
letter,  ihe  English  had  been  anciently  of  the  same  religion  as  the  Portuguese  and  the  other 
missionaries,  and  had  adopted  another;  but  that  one  of  the  principal  differences  be- 
tween us  and  them,  was*  ov  not  having  the  same  seal  sot  snaking  proselytes  which  they 
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Portuguese,  and  the  other  a  Genoese ;  bat  Father  Simon  was  courteous,  easy  in  hit 
manner,  and  very  agreeable  company ;  the  other  two  were  more  reserved,  seetaed 
rigid  and  austere,  and  applied  seriously  to  the  work  they  came  about,  viz.  to  talk 
with,  and  insinuate  themselves  among  tbe  inhabitants,  wherever  they  had  op- 
portunity. We  often  ate  and  drank  with  those  men:  and  although  I  most 
Confess  the  conversion,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  Chinese  people  to  Christianity, 
seems  to  amount  to  little  more  than  letting  them  know  the  name  of  Christ,  say 
some  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  Son,  in  a  tongue  which  they  understand 
not,*  and  to  cross  themselves,  nnd  the  like ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  these? 

•  The  ritual  of  the  romish  church  is  in  general  so  little  understood  by  protestantf,  and 
by  the  prejudiced  portion,  so  misrepresented,  and  the  use  of  the  latin  tongue  more  espe- 
cially so  condemned  with  a  degree  of  presumption,  the  usual  concomitant  of  ignorance* 
that  the  Editor  thinks  it  necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks  tor  the  information  of  readers 
In  general  little  accustomed  to  the  scenes  described,  nnd  perhaps  totally  unacquainted 
with  many  of  the  subjects  alluded  to.    To  such  the  following  particulars  may  not  be 
unacceptable.    They  are  extracted  from  an  instructive  publication  of  recent  dale,  dis- 
tinguishable for  accuracy  and  candor.—"  The  mass  is  the  coamunion  service,  or  conse- 
cration and  administration  of  the  holy  sacrament.     High   mass  is  the  same  service, 
accompanied  by  all  the  ceremonies  which  custom  and  authority  have  annexed  to  its  cele- 
bration.   These  ceremonies  are  in  general  very  nncient,  and  may  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  third  century.    The  language  is  that  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity ;  the  dresses  are  nearly  of  the  same  era.     The  surplicr,  called  in 
latin  alba,  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  linen  ephod  worn  by  the  Levites  in  their 
functions  under  the  old  law.    The  other   vestments  are  Roman.    The  Stela,  called 
originally  Orarium  or  Sudarium,  was  a  long  stripe  of  linen  worn  round  the  neck  by  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  particularly  magistrates  or  public  speakers  ;  it  was  intended,  as' 
its  primitive  nam?  imports,  for  the  same  purposes  as  a  handkerchief.    The  Manipuht$t 
or  Mappula  was  a  handkerchief  to  replace  the  Slola,  when  the  latter  in  process  of  time 
had  becoaie  anx>rnnment  only.    The  upper  vestment,  called  Catibulum  or  PlaneUt^  was 
originally  a  garment  of  a  circular  form,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre  for  tbe  head,  so 
that,  when  put  on,  it  hung  down  to  the  ground  on  all  sides,  and  entirely  covered  tbe 
body.     It  wns  raised  when  the  action  of  the  arms  was  necessary,  and  sometimes  tied  up 
with  ribands  and  tassels  ;   it   is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the   bishop   or  priest  who 
officiates  at  the  altar,  and  is  used  at  mass  only.     On  other  occasions,  the   bishop  or 
priest  who  presides  wears  the  Cope,  the  ancient  Toga,  bordered  on  each  side  by  the 
Lotus  Ctavui.    This  robe  is  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  Pope  in  church,  and  on  occasions 
of  ceremony.    The  Dalmatica  and  Tunica  are  the  distinctive  dresses  of  the  deacon  and 
•ubdeacon.     These  garments,  which  naturally  dtrive  grace  and  beauty  from  their  form 
and  drapery,  ure  ennobled  by  their  antiquity,  and  sanctified   by  their  appropriation  to 
the  altar.     They  combine  decency  and  majesty,  they  distinguish  the  public  man  from 
the  individual,  and,   like  the  robes  of  kings  and   magistrates,  garnish   the  exercise  of 
office,  and  tench  the  minister  to  respect  himself,  and  both  the  minister  and  the  people 
to  reverence  the  sacred  charge  of  public  function.    The  use  of  torches  nnd  of  incense  it 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  church  in  the  fourth  century ;  it  originated 
in  the  east,  but  soon  became  general :    it  was  founded  on  figurative  reasons.     The  for- 
mer were  borne  before  the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  reminded  the  faithful  of  the  light 
diffused  over  the  universe  by  the  promulgation  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  of  *'  that  true 
li»ht  that  enfighteneth  evert/  man  that  cometh  into  this  world.**   (St.  John,  i.)    The  latter 
had  been  expressly  commanded  in -the  Old  Law,  and  was  considered  in  the  New  as  a 
fit  accompaniment  to  '<  be  ofc***  vifft the  prayert  of  the  uintt  vpon  the  golden  altar  before 
pie  throne"  (Rev. viii.)    The  most  solemn  part  of  the  service  is  recited  in  a  low  tone, 
audible  only  to  those  *  ho  surround  the  altar,  a  circumstance  which  surprises  protet- 
tants,  and  has  frequently  been  censured  with  severity.     However,  this  custom  is  almost 
coeval  with  the  liturgy  itself,  and  seems  to  have  commenced  almost  immediately  after 
the  apoatol  c  age.    It  was  in  all  probability  a  measure  of  precaution.     One  of  the  moat 
sacred  rites  of  Christianity,  that  of  baptism,  had  been  exposed  to  public  ridicule  on  the 
stage,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  profanation,  in  a  more  awful  mstitu- 
tion,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  the  eucbaristic  prayer  to  the 
clerical  order.    When  a  custom  is  once  established,  reasons  are  never  wanting  to  justify 
its  continuance,  and  tbe  secrecy  which  the  fear  of  profanation  rendered  necessary  »n 
times  of  persecution,  was  continued  from  motives  of  respect  in  the  days  of  Christiaa 
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religions,  whom  we  call  missionaries,  have  a  firm  belief  that  tUeto  people  shall  bo 
Saved,  and  that  they  are  the  instrument  of  it ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  under* 
go,4iot  only  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage,  and  hazards  of  living  in  such  places,  but 
oftentimes  death  itself,  with  the  most  violent  tortures,  for  the  sake  of  this  work; 
and  it  would  be  a  great  want  of  charity  in  us,  whatever  opinion  we  have  of  the 
work  itself,  and  the  manner  of  their  doing  it,  if  we  should  not  have  a  good  opinion 
of  their  zeal,  who  undertake  it  with  so  many  hazards,  and  who  have  no  prospect 
of  the  least  temporal  advantage  to  themselves. 

But  to  return  to  my  story:  this  french  priest,  Father  Simon,  was  appointed,  it 
seenis,  by  order  of  the  chief  of  ihe  mission,  to  go  up  to  Pekin,  the  royal  seat  of 
the  Chinese  emperor,  and  waited  only  for  another  priest,  who  was  ordered  to 
come  to  him  from  Macao,  to  go  along  with  him,  and  we  scarce  ever  met  together, 
but  he  was  inviting  me  to  go  that  journey  with  him,  telling  me  how  he  would  show 
mc  all  the  glorious  things  of  that  mighty  empire,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world,  *  a  city,'  said  he,  *  tnat  your  London  and  our  Paris,  put  toge- 
ther, cannot  be  equal  to.'    This  was  the  city  of  Pekin,  which,  I  confess,  is  verjr 


But,  first,  I  come  to  my  friar,  or  missionary:  dining  with  him  one  day,  and  be- 
ing very  merry  together,  I  showed  some  little  inclination  to  go  with  him,  and  he 
pressed  me  and  my  partner  very  hard,  and  with  a  great  many  persuasions,  to  con- 
sent. *  Why,  Father  Simon,'  says  my  partner,  *  why  should  you  desire  our  com- 
pany so  much  ?  You  know  we  are  heretics,  and  you  do  not  love  us,  nor  can  keep 
us  company  with  any  pleasure.*  *0/  says  he,  '  you  may,  perhaps,  be  good  ca- 
tholics in  time:  uiy  business  here  is  to  convert  heathens;  and  who  knows  butt 
may  convert  you  too?'  '  Very  well,  Father,'  said  I;  '  so  you  will  preach  tOiUt 
all  the  way/  '  I  will  not  be  troublesome  to  you/  said  he.  '  Our  religion  dots 
not  divest  us  of  good  manners:  besides/  said  he,  *  we  are  here  like  countrymen, 
and  so  we  are.  compared  to  the  place  we  are  in  ;  and  if  you  are  hugonots*  and  I 

prosperity.  Every  person  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  knows  witli  what 
extreme  nelicacy  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century  speak  of  the  mysteries,  and  of 
course  will  not  wonder  that  the  Roman  church,  which  glories  in  its  adherence  to  anu- 

Jiuity,  should  continue  the  same  practice.  Besides,  it  is  considered  as  more  coo* 
onuable  to  the  nuture  of  the  mysterious  institution,  and  more  favourable  to  the  indul- 
gence of  devotion,  both  in  the  priest  and  congregation,  than  the  most  emphatic  and 
solemn  recitation.  Impressed  with  this  ideas  the  Greeks  have  from  time  immemorial 
drawn  curtains,  and  in  latter  age*  raised  a  screen  before  the  altar,  that  conceals  the 
priest  from  public  view,  and  environs  him  as  the  Hjgh-Priest  of  old  when  be  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  the  awful  solitude  of  the  sanctuary.  The  laity  at  present  loae 
nothing  by  this  silence,  as  they  have  the  form  of  consecration,  and  indeed  the  whole 
service  translated  in  tbeir  prayer-books.  To  conclude — The  rites  which  I  have 
described  are  pure  and  holy  ;  they  inspire  sentiments  of  order  and  decency  ;  they 
detacb  the  mind  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  and  by  raising  it  above  its  ordinary 
level,  qualify  it  to  appear  with  due  humility  and  recollection  before  the  Throne  of 
Jehovah  ! — (Eustace  :  Classical  tour  through  Italy,  anno  Mocccn.) 

*  Hooonot:  Huguenot  : — An  appellation  given  by  way  of  contempt  to  the 
reformed  or  calviuist  protectants  of  France.  The  name  had  its  first  rise  in  1660  ;  bul 
authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  and  occasion  thereof:  but  one  of  the  two  following 
seems  to  be  the  least  forced  d«  rivaiion.  One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours  is  called 
the  gate  Fourgon,  by  corruption  from  feu-Hugon,  that  is,  "  the  late  Hugon,"  who 
repaired  the  same.  This  Hugon  was  once  count  of  Tours,  according  to  Eojnhardui, 
in  his  life  of  Cuabies  the  Great,  and  to  some  other  historians.  He  was  it  seems  a 
wicked  man,  who,  by  his  fierce  and  cruel  temper,  made  himself  dreadful ;  so  that 
after  his  death  he  was  supposed  to  walk  about  in  the  night  time,  beating  all  those  lie 
net  with  :  this  tradition  the  judicious  Thuanus  has  not  scrupled  to  mention  in  hat 
history.  D a vi  la  and  other  hUtorians  pretend,  that  the  nickname  of  Huguenots  was 
first  given  to  the  french  protectants,  because  they  used  to  meet  in  the  night  time  in  sub- 
terraneous  vaults  near  this  gate  of  Hugon ;  and  what  seams  to  cooutenanco  this  ujunuiii 
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*catholie,  we  maybe  all  christians  at  last;  at  least,*  said  be,  '  we  are  all  gen- 
tlemen, and  we  may  convene  so,  without  being  uneasy  to  one  another.9  I  liked 
that  part  of  his  discourse  very  well,  and  it  began  to  put  me  in  mind  of  my  priest 
that  I  had  left  in  Brazil ;  but  this  Father  Simon  did  not  come  up  to  his  character 
by  a  great  deal;  for  though  Father  Simon  had  no  appearance  or  a  crimiual  levity 
in  him  neither,  yet  he  had  not  that  fund  of  seal  and  strict  piety,  that  my  other  good 
ecclesiastic  had,  of  whom  I  have  said  so  much. 

But  to  leave  him  a  little,  though  be  never  left  us,  nor  soliciting  us  to  go  with 
bim ;  but  we  had  something  else  before  us  at  that  time,  for  we  hid  all  this  white 
our  ship,  and  our  merchandise,  to  dispose  of:  and  we  began  to  be  very  doubtful 
what  we  should  do,  for  we  were  now  in  a  place  of  very  little  business;  and  once 
I  was  about  to  venture  to  sail  for  the  river  Kilam,  and  the  city  of  Nanquin ;  but 
Providence  seemed  now  more  visibly,  as  I  thought,  than  ever,  to  concern  itself 
in  our  affairs;  and  I  was  encouraged  from  this  very  time  to  think  I  should,  one 
way  or  other,  get  out  of  this  tangled  circumstance,  and  be  brought  home  to  my 
own  country  again,  though  I  had  not  the  least  view  of  the  manner;  and,  when  I 
began  sometimes  to  think  of  it,  could  not  imagine,  by  what  method  it  was  to  be 
done.  Providence,  I  say,  began  here  to  clear  up  our  way  a  little ;  and  the  first 
thing  that  offered  was,  that  our  old  portuguese  pilot  brought  a  japan  merchant 
to  us,  who  began  to  inquire  what  goods  we  had ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  he 
bought  all  our  opium,*  and  gave  us  a  very  good  price  for  it,  paying  us  in  gold,  by 

St,  that  they  were  first  called  by  the  name  of  Huguenot*  at  this  city  of  Toon,  dthers 
assign  a  more  illustrious  origin  to  that  name  ;  and  say  that  the  leaguers  gave  it  to  the  re- 
formed, because  the  others  were  for  keeping  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  present  line 
descended  from  Hvove  Capet  ;  whereas  they  were  for  giving  it  to  the  house  of  Guise, 
as  descended  from  Charlxs  the  Great.  Bat  however  that  be,  the  protestant* 
were  so  powerful  in  Touraine,  that  they  kept  it's  capital  firm  to  Kings  Henry  III.  and 
IV.  |  and  when  the  parliament  of  Paris  declared  for  the  league,  the  loyalists  retired 
So  Toots,  and  erected  another  tribunal,  which  annulled  all  the  edicts  of  that  parliament 
is!  favour  of  the  leaguers.  Others  again  derive  it  from  a  french,  and  faulty  pronon* 
Ctatipn  of  the  German  word  titltfnW0fTtt  signifying  confederates,  and  originally 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their  liberties  against  the  tyrannical  attempts  of 
Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy.  These  confederates  were  called  Eignots,  whence 
Huguenots.  The  persecution  which  they  underwent  has  scarce  its  parallel  in  the  history 
of  religion:  though  they  obtained  a  peace  from  Henry  HI.  in  1576,  it  was  only  of 
short  continuance;  and  their  sufferings  mitigated  by  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes, 
granted  to  them  in  1598  by  Hbnby  IV.  were  again  renewed,  after  the  revocation  of 
this  edict,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685. 

♦Opium  :— As  this  drug  taken  in  proper  doses  will  suspend  the  sense  of  pain,  and  procure 
sleep    it  is  a  general  opinion,  that,  in  a  larger  dose,  it  will  bring  on  the  sleep  of  death, 
and  dismiss  the  wretched  from  anguish  and  sorrow,  without  a  pang,  and  even  without  a 
consciousness  of  their  dissolution.     This   fatal  error  has  induced  many,  who  have  been 
weary  of  life,  to  swallow  opium  as  a  poison ;    and  they  have  discovered,  too  late,  that 
life  is  not  destroyed  by  this  drug  without  a  dreadful  struggle,  nor  death  brought  on  bat 
with  great  agwy.     It  is  so  powerful  and  peuetrating,  that,  though  taken  only  into  the 
stomach,  it  will  change  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  even  of  the  linen  that  is  next  it :  so 
small  a  dose  as  three  grains  of  solid  opium,  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  most  robust ;  and  if  the  quantity  is  inci  eased  so  as  certainly  to  kill,  without  the  inter* 
vention  of  remedies  it  produces  a  heat  and  weight  at  the  stomach,  extravagant  spirits, 
convulsive  laughter,  short  and  quick  breathing,  nauseas,  vertigoes,  vomiting,  hickupe* 
outrageous  madness,   contraction  of  the  jaw,    convulsions,   profuse  sweats,  universal 
relaxation,  and  death.     It  is  made  from  the  heads  of  the  white  Turkish  poppy,  which 
are  bruised  and  pressed,  and  the  juice  thus  obtained  is  dried  to  a  hard  substance,  which 
bciug  formed  into  balls,  or  lumps,  generally  under  a  pound  weight,  is  covered  with 
leaves,  and  in  this  form  sent  to  all  the  markets  of  Europe.     It  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  the  acrid  juices  of  other  plants,  and  is  to  be  chosen  by  its  colour,  taste,  and  smell; 
the  best  or  pure  opium  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  very  bitter  and  pungent,  but  not  so  acri- 
monious as  to  leave  a  soreness  on  the  tongue  ;   and  of  a  strong  but  not  fetid  smell : 
that  which  is  very  heavy  is  frequently  mixed  with  sand j  and  that  which  appears  very 
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weight,  lone  in  mall  piece*  of  their  own  coia,  and  tome  in  ssnaB  wedges,  of 
about  ten  or  eleven  ounces  each.    While  we  were  dealing  with  him  for  our  opiam, 

dry,  has  generally  lost  its  volatile  parts  ;  it  sometimes  happens  also  to  be  drossy,  bat 
that  may  be  known  by  cutting  it  into  thin  slices,  and  holding  it  np  to  the  light.  Of  this 
drag  the  College  of  Physicians  have  ordered  only  two  preparations,  one  is  an  extract, 
the  other  is  a  solution  of  that  extract  in  wine,  in  tbe  proportion  of  two  oances  to  a  pint ; 
the  extract  is  called  eztractum  thebatemm,  and  the  solution  laudanum.  Tbe  mischief  pan* 
dnced  by  laudanum  is  more  sudden  and  transient,  that  by  the  extract  more  slow  and 
lasting.  The  first  and  most  powerful  action  of  opium  being  in  tbe  stomach,  tbe  first 
intention  must  be  to  blunt  its  acrimony,  and  evacuate  it  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  the 
next  to  support  nature  with  warm  nervous  stimulents.  If  only  tl)e  first  symptoms  appear, 
which  are  the  same  with  those  of  drunkenness,  give  as  soon  as  possible  the  fallowing 
vomit : — *4  Simple  spearmint  water,  and  oxymefof  squills,  of  each  one  ounce,  and  half 
a  scruple  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha.'9  Frequent  draughts  of  water  gruel,  not  toe 
thin,  should  be  given  to  assist  the  operation,  and  the  patient  should  be  kept  standing, 
if  possible.  If  the  poison  was  taken  in  a  liquid  state,  which  may  be  guessed  from  thai 
ssaell  of  the  first  discharge,  four  or  five  vomitings  may  be  sufficient ;  but  if  in  a  solid, 
two  or  three  more  must  be  procured,  by  giving  fresh  gruel }  for  tbe  opium,  in  a  compact 
form,  will  be  the  last  tbiug  thrown  up ;  and  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  an  addition 
nsust  be  made  of  the  ipecacuanha.  To  make  the  gruel  in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  * 
snix  a  handful  of  oatmeal  with  cold  water,  and  pour  hot  water  npon  it ;  it  will  immedi- 
ately be  fit  for  use,  without  either  standing  to  settle  or  straining.  When  the  vomiting, is 
over,  Ovlace  the  patient  in  a  bed  or  chair,  but  do  not  let  him  lie  down,  and  cover  the 
body  very  warm,  in  order  to  promote  a  sweat ;  if  time  and  circumstances  permit,  a  war** 
hath  will  be  of  great  service.  (This  advice,  in  which  Mr.  Awsitbu  is  not  singular,  is 
(directly  contrary  to  that  of  Doctor  Jones,  who  has  written  expressly  on  the  sub* 
Ject :  for  he  directs  the  patient  to  be  kept  cold ;  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water,  if 
possible  ;  if  not,  to  be  exposed  quite  naked  to  the  cold  air,  and  have  cold  water 
thrown  on  him.)  The  patient,  after  the  vomit,  and  during  the  sweat,  is  as  " 
supported  by  the  following  medicine,  which  will  strengthen  and  brace  tbe  frai 
«*  Simple  penny-royal  water,  an  ox.  and  an  half;  strong  nutmeg-water  and 
vinegar,  of  each  two  drachms ;  the  cardiac  confection,  aud  powder  of  mountain  iaja> 
rian,  of  each  half  a  drachm,  of  syrup  of  saffron  two  drachms,  and  of  tincture  of  castef, 
SO  drops."  Mix  these  ingredients  for  one  dose,  and  repeat  it  every  half  hour,  til!  the 
patient  has  taken  four  doses,  and  then  repeat  it  every  second,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  at 
the  case  requires.  If  alvine  evacuation  was  not  excited  during  the  vomit,  as  it  gene* 
rally  is  by  the  effect  of  the  oxymel  of  squills,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  gentle 
dose  of  the  powder  of  jalap,  corrected  by  a  few  grains  of  the  aromatic  spices ;  in  the 
mean  time  the  patient,  though  in  bed,  rrnlst  be  kept  from  sleep  by  all  possible  expedi- 
ents, by  frequent  draughts  of  white  wine  whey,  by  shaking  and  applying  oil  of  amber, 
tincture  of  soot,  assafoetida,  valerian,  and  other  antispasmodics,  and  continuing  the 
ate  of  the  correctors  and  nervous  stimulents ;  if  the  patient  cannot  be  kept  from  sleep 
by  this  treatment,  blisters  mu*t  be  applied  to  the  arms,  and  the  cam phire  julep  may  be 
also  added  to  the  regimen  already  prescribed.  This  method  will  be  generally  efficacious, 
when  the  opium  has  been  recently  taken,  especially  if  the  quantity  was  not  large ;  hut 
at  the  patient  must  necessarily  be  weakened,  as  well  by  the  effects  of  the  poison,  us  by 
the  evacuations  to  carry  it  off,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  cordial  and 
bracing  medicines  for  some  days :  it  wouM  also  be  proper  for  the  patient  to  use  light, 
but  nutritive  aliments;  to  drink  moderately  after  meals  of  some  generous  wine,  and  to 
avoid  sauces  with  butter,  that  tremors  and  loss  of  appetite  may  as  mnch  as  possible  be 
.prevented :  if,  notwithstanding,  they  do  come  on,  tincture  of  the  bark  and  elixir  of 
vitriol,  in  small  doses,  will  certainly  remove  them.  The  method  of  treating  a  patient 
when  the  symptoms  are  more  violent,  consisting  of  a  heavy  unnatural  stupor,  or  of  con- 
vulsions and  cold  sweats,  is  in  general  the  same  as  has  been  described,  it  being  only  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  strength  of  the  inedicinesin  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  poison, 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  other  concomitant  circumstances.  To  illustrate 
these  rules,  the  author  relates  the  following  eases,  with  the  method  of  cure.  A  man  of 
a  strong  constitution  had  taken  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  small  punch,  drinking  it  by 
glasses  within  the  space  of  about  an  hour,  and  upon  an  empty  stomach  :  as  the  poison 
waft  thai  gradually  swallowed,  it  did  not  vellicett  the  stomach  sufficiently  to  throw  it  up* 
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it  cane  into  my  head  that  be  night,  perhaps,  deal  with  us  for  the  ship  toot  a&4 
I  ordered  the  interpreter  to  propose  it  to  him.     He  shrunk  ud  his  shmiWrs  at  it, 

■  m  •  ■         ■  ■         i  i     ■        .  i  ■     ■   ■  ■    ■  ■   .» 

and  the  patient  having  repented  of  his  folly,  endeavoured  to  surmount  the  effects  of  the 
poison,  by  violent  and  incessant  walking ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  instead 
of  sinking  into  a  stupor,  he  became  delirious.  When  Mr.  AwsiTta  was  called  in,  ho 
found  him  mad,  with  a  laboured  respiration,  florid  complexion,  fixed  and  distorted  eye* 
"and  faulterhig  speech ;  the  pulse,  at  the  same  time,  moving  slowly,  but  with  great  cm* 
tension  ofthe  vessel  :  there  was  also  a  cold  moisture  on  the  extream  parts,  which  were 
iaccid;  there  were  also  frequent  convulsive  twitchings,  and  a  violent  tremor.  A 
vomiting  portion  was  immediately  administered,  which,  bv  the  help  of  gruel,  sooa 
operated  ;  and  after  the  operation,  a  nervous  cordial  draught,  of  the  same  kind  wills 
that  already  described,  increasing  the  quantity  of  acid  with  castor  instead  of  Valerias, 
the  patient  was  placed  sitting  upright  in  bed,  and  being  covered  warm,  soon  fell  into  a 
profuse  sweat:  be  drank  plentifully  and  frequently  of  warm  whey:  blisters  were 
applied  to  the  arms,  and  the  first  four  draughts  were  taken  within  two  boors  :  his  pub* 
then  grew  full  and  regular,  and)  the  extreme  parts  warm.  As  he  had  then  had  no 
stool,  one  scruple  of  jalap  was  administered,  properly  corrected,  which  produced  its 
effect :  the  acid  in  each  draught  was  then  reduced,  but  they  were  still  administered 
night  and  morning  for  a  few  days,  with  a  cordial  julep  to  take  occasionally  when, 
the  spirits  were  languid.  By  this  process,  the  patient  perfectly  recovered. 
A  young  woman  about  eighteen,  of  a  slender,  delicate  constitution,  being  unhappily 
with  child,  swallowed  an  ounce  of  laudanum  which  continued  to  work  its  effect** 
without  inieri uption,  for  about  an  hour.  Mr.  Awsiter  was  then  called  in.  wb*?ioaneJ 
her  lying  on  a  bed  in  a  profound  stupor,  with  inclination,  but  inability  to  vonrit ;  hjck> 
uppingt,  an  unequal  pulse,  convulsions,  contraction  of  the  jaw,  profuse  and  eoni 
sweats,  with  a  total  relaxation  of  the  extreme  parts.  He  immediately  ordered  her  la) 
be  raised  to  a  sitting  posture,  supported  by  attendants  on  each  side,  and  gave  her  half  % 
elrechru  of  ipecacuanha,  and  half  a  drachm  of  russia  castor  in  powder,  mixed 
'am m  water  in  a  spoon:  as  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  any  of  this 
could  be  got  down,  half  of  it  was  lost  by  the  way,  yet  the  remaining  quantity 
ed  the  inclination  to  vomit, and  gave  an  opportunity  for  pouring  down  warm  water,  and 
in  a  short  time  she  vomited  five  or  six  times ;  vet  her  senses  did  not  in  any  degree 
turn,  her  head  falling  upon  her  shooldcr  as  if  lifeless :  the  convulsions,  however, 
and  she  grew  warm.  He  then  directed  her  to  be  roused  as  much  as  possible,  by 
ing  her  arms  and  body,  and  gave  her  in  a  bjlus  half  a  scruple  of  rutua  castor,  half  O 
scruple  of  mountain  valerian  roat  in  powder,  with  five  grains  of  aromatic  spices,  and 
•  sufficient  quantity  af  Rawleioh's  cordial:  this  bolus  was  repeated  every  half  hour* 
taking  after  each  bolus  four  spoonfuls  of  the  following  julep  :  simple  spearmint  water* 
six  ounces  ;  at  rung  cinnamon  water  and  distilled  vinegar,  of  each  one  ounce;  and  six 
drachms  of  syrup  of  clove  gilly  flowers.  He  also  laid  blisters  upon  her  arms  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  got  ready  ;  and,  during  the  whole  process,  applied  assafoetida  drops  to 
her  nose  and  temples.  The  julep,  besides  being  administered  after  each  bolus,  was  given 
in  small  quantities  almost  every  two  or  three  minutes  after  the  vomiting  was  over  ;  oa» 
instead  of  it,  sometimes  wine  whey,  and  the  patieui  was  soon  in  a  profuse  sweat:  in 
about  an  hour  she  recovered,  though  imperfectly,  her  senses  and  speech ;  she  had  soon 
afterwards  motions  downwards,  but  with  universal  relaxation,  and  almost  continual 
faint  ings,  which  Mr,  Awsiter  imputes  to  the  neglect  of  those  about  her,  who  for  some 
time  omitted  to  repeat  the  julep:  the  bolus,  leaving  out  the  castor  and  encreasing  the 
valerian  to  a  scruple,  was,  with  the  julep,  continued  some  days,  and  in  a  week  the 
patient  was  well :  a  sallow  look  of  the  skin,  however,  continued  some  time,-  but  she 
did  not  miscarry.  It  is  a  common,  but  pernicious  practice  among  nurses,  to  give  infants 
syrup  of  the  sleeping  poppy,  and  other  quieting  medicines,  particularly  Godprit's 
cordial,  which  has  opium  in  it,  and  is  very  binding ;  it  happens  therefore  more  fro*, 
oncntly  than  is  generally  known,  that  very  young  children  die  of  this  poison.  A  little 
girl,  eighteen  months  old,  having  the  hooping  cough,  the  mother  was  advised,  by  sease. 
silly  wretch,  to  give  it  a  sleeping  medicine,  called  elixir  paregoricum,  every  night :  what 
quantity  was  given,  is  not  known;  but  the  poor 'infant  soon  sunk  into  a  heavy  sleep* 
which  continued  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  during  that  time  suffered  all  the  progresx 
sive  symptoms  of  opium,  which  increased,  as  usual,  to  convulsions.  Mr.  Awsrria. 
beingdesifous  to  avoid  acids,  as  hurtful  to  youngchildren,  except  they  should  be  found 
absolutely  atxsasary,  guvc  a  large  spoonful  of  the  following  mixture  a*  toou  as  possible* 
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totien  it  was  first  proposed  to  him,  but,  in  a  few  days  after,  he  came  to  me,  with 
oae  of  the  missionary  priests  for  his  interpreter,  and  told  me  he  had  a  proposal 
to  make  to  roe,  and  that  was  this ;  he  had  bought  a  great  quantity  of  goods  of  us. 
when  he  had  no  thoughts,  or  proposals  made  to  him,  of  buying  die  ship ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  ship :  but  if  I  would 
let  the  same  men  who  were  in  the  ship  navigate  her,  he  would  hire  the  ship  to  go 
to  Japan,  and  would  send  them  from  thence  to  the  Philippine  islands  with  another 
loading,  which  he  would  pay  the  freight  of  before  they  went  from  Japan,  and 
that,  at  their  return,  he  would  buy  the  ship.  I  began  to  listen  to  this  proposal, 
tfand  so  eager  did  my  head  still  run  upon  rambling/  that  I  could  not  but  begin  to 
entertain  a  notion  mvself  of  going  with  him,  and  so  to  sail  from  the  Philippine 
islands  away  to  the  South  Seas;*  and  accordingly  I  asked  the  Japanese  merchaot 

and  repeated  it  often :  castor  water,  an  ounce  and  an  half;  crabs  claws  and  cordial  con* 
feet  ion,  of  eacb  one  scruple;  syrup  of  saffron,  two  drachms;  and  tincture  of  castor, 
twenty  drops.  He  also  applied  a  blister  to  the  back  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  con* 
Pulsions  increased,  with  short  intervals  of  a  total  relaxation.  He  then  gave  the  follow- 
ing draught :  two  drachms  of  simple  penny-royal  water;  half  a  scruple  of  the  cordial 
confection ;  three  grains  of  powder  of  russia  castor ;  half  a  drachm  of  strong  cinna- 
mon water  ;  and  half  a  drachm  of  distilled  vinegar.  Soon- after  this  medicine  was  ad* 
ministered,  the  child  recovered  from  its  convulsions,  opened  its  eyes,  and  cried* 
He  then  gave  it  a  powder  of  rhubarb  and  jalap  corrected,  the  quantity  he  does  not 
mention,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  produced  several  evacuations  ;  and  in  a  few 
days,  during  which  the  testaceous  powders  were  administered  to  correct  acid  fer- 
ments, the  patient  perfectly  recovered.  Where  medical  assistance  cannot  readily  be 
had,  the  patient  must  be  made  to  vomit  by  whatever  expedient  can  be  best  and 
Soonest  tried,  and  the  more  quickly  and  copiously  liquor  is  given  the  better.  He  most 
•ho  be  kept  in  continual  motion ;  and  when  be  has  done  vomiting,  a  glass  of  whttft 
wine,  with  a  spoonful  of  good  vinegar  in  it,  must  be  given  him,  especially  if  he  ha* 
a  tremor :  in  a  languid  and  relaxed  slate,  the  vinegar  thus  mixed  should  he  frequently 
repeated  :  and  if  wine  is  not  at  hand,  water  may  be  used  with  honey  or  sugar  dissolved 
in  it,  thi  it  will  bear  an  egg.  If  he  cannot  be  kept  moving,  he  must  be  covered  warm  to 
fsromote  sweat,  but  kept  from  sleep  if  possible  ;  if  he  should  faint,  or  grow  cold,  grated 
ginger  and  beaten  pepper  should  be  added  to  the  vinegar  mixture  ;  yolks  of  raw  eggs 
will  also  contribute  to  check  the  activity  of  the  opium,  and  carry  it  off  by  the  bowels; 
«nd  sweet- wort,  if  it  happens  to  be  within  reach,  will  still  do  better. 

#  South-sea  : — Geographers,  following  the  distribution  of  nature,  divide  the  con* 
tittent  of  America  into  two  great  parts,  north  and  south;  the  narrow  but  mouiitainoaf 
isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama,  serving  as  a  link  to  conuect  them  together,  and  forming  a 
partition  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  one  side,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  other* 
These  great  bodies  of  water  were  anciently  distinguished  by  their  relative  situation, 
wader  the  names  respectively  of  the  North,  and  the  South,  seas,  The  appellation  of 
**  North,"  is  found  almost  always  applied  in  the  hutory  of  the  Buccaniert  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  which  washes  the  shores  of  Ddnen :  but  it  now  sterns  entirely 
disused;  while  the  Pacific  still  retains  the  synonym  of  the  "South  sea."  This  latter 
was  discovered  in  1513.  In  the  year  1805,  a  spherical  chart  of  the  Caraibean  sea 
from  Trinidad  unto  Honduras  was  constructed  in  the  hydrographical  department,  from 
scientific  surveys  made  by  order  of  the  Spanish  government.  By  this  chart  an  im- 
portant discovery  was  made.  The  bay  of  Mandinga,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  commencing 
about  ten  leagues  from  Puerto-Bello  eastward,  penetrates  into  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
to  within  five  leagues  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Tins  basin,  which  is  almost  closed  by  a 
chain  of  islots  extending  dose  to  one  another  across  it's  mouth,  has  never  been  nuvi- 
gated  by  any  europeans  except  Spaniards;  and  was  never  supposed  to  penetrate  to 
•ny  considerable  extent  into  the  land,  as  all  the  old  charts  (down  even  to  that  of  Bryabj 
Edwards  in  1793)  abundantly  testify.  A  river,  from  the  name  of  which  the  bay  is 
denominated,  falls  into  the  bottom  of  thin  gulf.  This  river  is  navigable;  and  comet 
very  near  a  branch  of  the  Chepo,  a  large  river  which  Hows  southward  into  the  gulph  of 
Panama.  We  are  not  yet  furnished  with  any  satisfactory  details  on  the  navigable 
state  or  capabilities  of  these  rivers  ;  but  the  bay  oi  Mandinga  has  10  fathoms  water  at 
the  entrance,  which  increase  to  11  iu  the  middle,  and  it  has  6  fathoms  to  the  very  head. 
The  most  authentic  account  we  have  of  this  portion  of  the  istiuuu*  is  m  a  passage  of 
Alcedo,  which  if  worth  transcribing  : — "  El  rio  rtftrido,  [Alaudmga]  nace  in  Uu  monU> 
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no,  be  could  not  do  that,  for  then  be  could  not  have  the  return  of  his  cargo;  but 
be  would  discharge  as  in  Japan,  he  said,  at  the  ship's  return.  Well,  •till I  "** 
for  taking  him  at  that  proposal,  and  going  myself;  but  my  partner,  wiser  the* 
myself,  persuaded  me  from  it,  representing  the  dangers,  as  well  of  the  seas  aaof 
the  Japanese,  who  are  a  false,  cruel,  and  treacherous  people,  and  then  °^  *"• 
Spaniards  at  the  Philippines,  more  false,  more  cruel,  more  treacherous  than  they; 

But  to  bring  this  long  tum  of  our  affairs  to  a  conclusion,  the  first  thing  ** 
to  do  was,  to  consult  with  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  with  the  menj  and 
if  tbey  were  willing  to  go  to  Japan ;  and,  while  I  was  doing  this,  the  young 
whom,  as  I  said,  my  nephew  had  left  with  me  as  my  companion  for  my  tr***j*# 
came  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  he  thought  tbat  voyage  promised  very  fair,  tad- 
that  there  was  a  great  prospect  of  advantage,  and  he  would  be  very  glad  if  I  oat 
dertook  it ;  but  that  if  I  would  not,  and  would  give  him  leave,  he  would  go  «s  * 
merchant,  or  how  I  pleased  to  order  him;  tbat  if  ever  he  came  to  England,  and 
I  was  there  and  alive,  he  would  render  me  a  faithful  account  of  his  success*  and 
it  should  be  as  much  mine  as  I  pleased. 

I  was  really  loath  to  part  with  him,  but  considering  the  prospect  of  advantage* 
which  was  really  considerable,  and  tbat  be  was  a  young  fellow  as  likely  to  do  well 
in  it  as  any  I  knew,  I  inclined  to  let  him  go ;  but  first  I  told  him  I  would  coosolt 
my  partner,  and  give  him  an  answer  the  next  day.  My  partner  and  I  discoursed 
about  it ;  and  my  partner  made  a  most  generous  offer.  He  told  me,  '  You  know 
it  has  been  an  unlucky  ship,  and  we  both  resolved  not  to  go  to  sea  in  it  again : 


Hat  de  Ckepo,  y  corre  al  a.  hasta  detewtbocar  en  la  cntanada*  a  qvicn  da  nombre :  em 
at  de  4leguat,  y  esta  prohibida  su  navigation  con  pena  de  la  vufa,  per  lafocUidad  cm  am 
mtpuede  mternar  par  el  a  la  mar  del  Sur,  eomo  to  hideron  el  ano  de  1679  lot  piratat  J  oast 
GiuaLSM,  Edwiido  Blomiw,  s/Bibtolomb  Char ps.  La  eruenada  dicha  en  la  cam) 
da  la  provincia  y  gobiemo  del  Danen  y  mar  del  Sur  en  el  mismo  reyno,  et  grande,  iterates* 
y  abrigada  &c.  (Alcbdo  ;  Dicciotu  geog.)  From  the  circumstances  herein  stated,  ef 
this  navigation  being  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  government,  on  the  express  ground  that 
it  might  discover  the  means  of  repeating  the  expeditions  of  the  Burcauiers  from  sea  ta 
sea,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  extraordioary  facilities  for  that  enterprise  an 
here  preseuted.  But  besides  this  Hbbrbba  the  famed  historian  of  South-America,-  hs» 
forms  us,  with  respect  to  the  transit  by  the  river  Cbagrc  to  Panama,  upon  indisputable 
authority,  tbat  a  canal  of  9  leagues,  through  a  country  niosUy  flat,  is  all  tbat  is  wanting 
to  complete  the  navigation  across  the  isthmus,  the  rivers  Grande,  and  Chagre,  tulfiUaaJ 
the  rest.  A  third,  and  very  recent  speculation  on  this  subject  (in  a  french  work  en- 
tit  uled,  Let  trots  age*  de  colonies,  by  De  Pradt.  Paris,  1801)  is  to  operate  on  the 
Jake  of  Nicaragua.  See  the  note  on  that  word,  page  188  of  the  present  volume.  la 
addition  to  the  buccaniering  expedition  of  1679,  recorded  by  Aicfdo,  there  is  in  the 
history  of  the  Buc carriers,  a  journal  of  a  similar  expedition  to  the  South-sea  from  the 
\ear  1684  to  1688;  written  bythe&ettr  Raven au  de  Sussax.  The  party  of  free* 
hooters  to  which  this  person  belonged  marched  across  from  the  vicinity  of  Carthaeene* 
and  after  a  series  of  maritime  warfare  on  the  southern  coasts  returned  from  the  Sooth 
to  the  "  North,*'  sea  (as  it  is  therein  always  denominated)  by  another  way  that  con- 
ducted them  to  a  river  which  springs  in  the  mountains  of  Segovia,  and  discharges 
itself  at  Cape  Gracios-a-dios,  on  what  is  called  the  "  Moskito  shore."  It  is  time  tar 
the  people  of  Britain  to  view  with  courage  and  with  wisdom  those  great  interests  which 
are  involved  in  the  fate  of  S.  America.  The  question  for  discussion  is  not  about  the 
monopoly  of  a  sugar  island,  or  the  occupation  of  a  rock  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  bet  it 
is  about  the  fate  of  90  millions  of  mankind,  and  the  destination  of  a  country  whose 
extent  is  so  great,  and  fertility  so  varied,  as  to  be  capable  perhaps  of  affording  luxuri* 
eus  subsistence  to  all  the  existing  individuals  of  the  human  race.  When  Colon  was 
at  Porto- r i co  in  15<h;,  during  his  4th  voyage  he  received  information  that  there  was  a 
great  ocean  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  extending  southward;  and  all  his 
labours  afterwards  were  directed  to  find  out  an  entrance  into  the  southern  ocean  frost 
the  Atlantic;  for  which  purpose  he  explored  more  than  300  leagues  of  coast  iron 
Cape  Gracios-a-dios  to  the  gulpb  of  Danen ;  bat  the  actual  discovery  of  the  South-tea, 
was  reserved  lor  Vasco  Noxiz  de  Balboa. 
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If  your  steward  (so  be  called  my  man)  will  feature  die  voyage,  Fit  wajsja  my 
ibare  of  the  vessel  to  him,  and  let  him  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  if  we  Mre  to 
meet  in  England,  and  be  meets  with  success  abroad,  he  shall  account  for.  one 
half  of  the  profits  of  the  ship's  freight  to  us,  the  other  shall  be  his  own/ 

If  my  partner,  who  was  no  way  concerned  with  my  young  man,  made  him  such 
an  offer,  I  could  do  no  less  than  offer  him  the  same ;  and  all  the  ship's  company 
being  willing  to  go  with  him,  we  made  over  half  the  ship  to  him  in  property,  and 
took  a  writing  from  him,  obliging  him  to  account  for  the  other ;  and  away  he 
went  to  Japan.  The  Japan  merchant  proved  a  very  punctual,  honest,  man  to 
him,  protected  him  at  Japan,  and  got  him  a  license  to  come  on  shore,  which  the 
Europeans  in  general  have  not  lately  obtained,  paid  him  his  freight  very  pone* 
Uially,  sent  him  to  the  Philippines  loaded  with  Japan  and  China  wares,  and  a 
supercargo  of  their  own,  who,  trafficking  with  the  Spaniards,  brought  back, 
european  goods  again,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cloves  and  other  spice :  and  there 
he  was  not  only  paid  his  freight  very  well,  and  at  a  very  good  price,  but  being  not 
willing  to  sell  the  ship  then,  the  merchant  furnished  him  with  goods  on  his  own 
account ;  that  for  some  money,  and  some  spices  of  his  own,  which  he  brought 
with  him,  he  went  back  to  the  Manillas  to  the  Spaniards,  where  be  sold  his  cargo 
very  well.  Here,  having  gotten  a  good  acquaintance  at  Manilla,  he  got  his  ship 
made  a  free  ship ;  and  the  governor  of  Manilla  hired  him  to  go  to  Acapulco,*  in 
America,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico ;  and  gave  him  a  license  to  land  there,  and 
travel  to  Mexico,*  and  to  pass  in  any  Spanish  ship  to  Europe,  with  all  his  men* 


«* 


*  Acapulco  ;— A  noted  sea-port  of  Mexico,  in  Spanish  America,  seated  on  the 
Pacific  ocean.  It  is  a  miserable  little  place,  though  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
city ;  and  being  surrounded  with  granitic  mountains,  its  atmosphere  is  constantly  thick 
and  unwholesome.  The  harbour  however  is  safe,  extensive,  and  beautiful  j  and  being 
the  ordinary  port  for  the  Manilla  galleon,  it  derives  an  importance  from  this  dream* 
Stance,  which  has  rendered  it  famous  over  all  the  world.  When  the  galleon  arrives,  the 
xnexican  merchants  hasten  to  receive  their  commodities ;  but  at  other  times  the  towa  ia 
little  peopled  or  frequented.  The  S.E.  winds  in  the  rainy  season,  are  ungated*  dp 
tractive,  while  the  salutary  N.  winds  of  the  eastern  coast  are  unknown  here.  Qesjsji 
Acapulco  is  scarcely  inhabited  by  any  Spanish  families,  while  there  are  about  mat 
hundred  families  of  Chinese  emigrants  from  the  Philippine  isles,  of  negros,  and  of 
mulattos.  Provisions  are  scarce ;  and  the  city  depends  for  its  supply  thereof  upon  toe 
native  mexican  peasantry.  The  geographical  site  of  Acapulco  is  in  17*  1</  N. 
101°  45' W. 

*  Mexico  :— (See  page  47.)  The  importance  of  New-Spain,  as  indicated  even  by 
its  extent  and  situation  on  the  map  of  the  globe,  strikes  every  eye :  but  the  idea  of  its 
importance  is  still  very  imperfect,  while  the  extent  of  its  moral  and  physical  resources 
remains  unexplored.  The  Editor,  therefore,  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  word,  Mexico,  in  the  text,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  reader,  who  may 
be  desirous  of  more  ample  information  on  this  subject,  an  english  version  of  the  answer 

8*ven  by  Clavioero  (the  author  of  the  History  of  Mexico)  to  certain  questions  which 
on  Juan  Pablo  Viscardo  y  Gusman,  a  native  of  Areqoipa  in  Peru,  and  an  eccle- 
siastic of  the  order  of  Jesus,  had  addressed  to  the  former,  touching  tbe  number  of  the 
Indians  vassals  [vattalot]  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes,  in 
the  three  audiencias  of  Mexico,  Guatliemala,  and  Goadalaxara.  The  authenticity  of 
the  letter  in  which  these  particulars  are  stated,  has  been  respectably  vouched  for.  The 
following  is  a  very  literal  translation  :  vii.  "  Auswer.  To  these  questions  we  cannot 
return  an  answer  completely  satisfactory,  because  we  have  no  written  document  respect- 
ing the  number  of  Indians,  or  other  inhabitants  in  the  district  of  Guathemafa,  nor  any 
individual  who  can  inform  us  of  his  own  knowledge.  As  to  the  audienciaof  Guadalaxara 
there  are  details  enough  in  writing  respecting  particular  parts  of  it,  but  not  enough  to 
enable  us  to  tread  on  surveyed  ground  with  respect  to  the  whole.  The  only  thing  we 
can  pronounce  with  certainty  is,  that  of  the  four  dioceses,  comprehended  in  the 
ludiencia  of  Guatheraain, — two,  those  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  are  ill  peopled  ;  the 
archbishopric  of  Guathemala  is  extensive  and  populous,  the  Indians  here  being  extremely 
numerous  [un  numero  exetivo  de  Ynduu] ;  in  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa,  although  the  popula- 
tion does  not  correspond  with  the  extent',  it  is  still  very  numerous  [comticne  pobtucione* 
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He  vudc  the  voyage  to  Actpuloo  rery  happily,  and  there  he  sold  hit  ship  t 
mod  taring  there  also  obtained  allowance  to  travel  by  land  to  Porto-Bello,*  be 

mm  nnmerotas.]  Id  Che  bishopric  of  Yucatan,  the  number  of  Indians  is  very  great* 
The  audiencia  of  Guadalaxara,  which  is  greater  in  territorial  extent,  contains  likewise 
four  ecclesiastical  dioceses,—- those  of  Kew-Gallicia,  New- Biscay,  New-Leon,  and  New 
Sonora,  in  which,  though  the  population  is  very  inferior  to  the  vast  extent,  are  never- 
theless contained  many  hundred  thousand  souls.  We  are  assured  by  the  missionaries 
whom  the  Jesuits  employed  there,  that  there  are  about  two  hundred  settlements 
[poMacionei]  of  Indians,  oesides  100000  neophytes.  In  the  audiencia  of  Mexico,  are 
comprised  the  four  dioceses  of  Mexido,  Puebla,  Mechoacan,  and  Nuaxaca,  well 
peopled.  Don  Juaw  rie  Villa,  receiver-general  of  the  royal  quicksilver,  published 
at  Mexico,  in  two  volumes  folio  (1746  and  1748;,  a  description  of  the  countries 
belonging  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico ;  in  which  work,  drawn  up  by  order  of  Philip  V. 
were  exhibited  the  most  minute  details  respecting  the  population.  According  to  these 
statements,  four  millions  of  inhabitants  nearly ,  of  all  classes,  were  found  in  the  four 
bishoprics  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  exceed,  and  by  not  a  little,  that  number  $ 
law,  because  the  said  author,  in  various  provinces,  presents  only  the  number  of 
inhabitants  assembled  in  communities  or  villages,  not  including  those  who  lived  dis- 
persed in  the  country,  and  who  are  very  numerous  [numrra  bifinito'] ;  2dot  because 
be  gives  us  only  the  statements  made  to  him  by  the  Alcaldes  Mqjaret,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  make  the  number  of  the  tributaries  appear  as  small  as  possible.  It  is  true, 
that  the  audiencia  sends  occasionally  through  the  province  certain  commissioners, 
who  are  called  sellers  of  Indians  [con t adores  de  Yndios],  because  they  are  charged  to 
count  the  tributaries,  and  to  report  whether  the  statements  of  the  Alcaldes  Mqjaret  be 
correct ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  the*e  have  an  understanding  with  the  Coutadores, 
and  join  hands  in  order  to  prevent  detection  ;  and  therefore,  we  may  without  temerity 
conclude,  that  the  true  number  of  the  tributaries  exceeds,  by  one  tenth  at  least,  the 
number  returned  by  the  Alcaldes  Majorct.  Doctor  Eouiara  affirms,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Mesicana,  printed  at  Mexico  in  1775,  that  the  diocese  of  U-Puebla 
alone  contains  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  great  man,  know  that  he  is  incapable  of  such  an  affirmation,  without  good  reasons 
to  be  assured  of  its  truth.  The  diocese  of  Mexico  contains,  without  douhr,  as  great  a 
population  as  that  of  la  Puebla;  and,  consequently,  we  may  believe,  that  these  two 
dioceses,  taken  alone,  contain  upwards  of  three  millions.  Those  of  Mechoacan  and 
Huaxaca  are  so  well  peopled,  that  no  person  who  has  travelled  through  them  can 
doubt,  but  the  population  of  both,  taken  together,  considerably  exceeds  that  of  Mexico 
alone.  From  all  this  we  may  with  moderation  [prudentcmente]  infer,  that  the  audi- 
encia  of  Mexico,  by  itself,  contains  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  millions  of  inhabitants. 
With  respect  to  the  other  two  audiencias,  although  we  have  not  so  much  information 
as  concerning  that  of  Mexico,  we  are  nevertheless  persuaded  that,  within  the  territory 
of  the  three  audiencias,  we  cannot  be  mi?tuken  in  computing  eight  millions  of  christi- 
ans, ^subjects  of  the  crftwn  of  Spain.  Of  this  number,  somewhat  mure  than  the  third 
part  are  Spaniards,  Creoles,  Mestis  and  Mulattos;  the  other  two  parts  are  Indians.** 
There  remains  to  add  that  the  geographical  site  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  recorded  in 
one  of  the  most  accredited  works  on  thnt  country  is  19°  To'  50"  S.  100n  5'  4*/  W.  from 
Greenwich.  For  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  gerraan  traveller  Humboldt,  in  whicn- 
he  brings  a  charge  of  plagiarism  on  the  mhjrct  of  a  map  of  Mexico,  against  a  well* 
known  english  geographer,  see  J&abal  <£fyronicit:  xxvi,  401. 

•  Porto-Bello: — A  citv  with  an  excellent  harbour  in  the  territory  of  Tierra-nYroe 
in  South  America,  discovered,  explored,  and  named  bv  Colon  in  lofrl.  Its  geogra* 
pineal  site  is  9°  33'  5*  N.  79°  50'  20"  W.  See  Bsfcll  <£&nmirfc:  xxxii,  SS8.  The 
name  of  Tierra-firroe  proper,  given  to  Panama,  is  a  term  adopted  for  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  american  isthmus,  to  denote  that  however  narrow,  it  was  firm  land,  or 
belonged  to  the  continent.  The  province  of  Djncn  is  extended  ou  both  sides  the 
golph  so  called ;  and  from  the  proximity  of  the  city  of  Panama,  and  a  considerable 
coast  on  that  bay,  reaches  as  far  as  the  district  of  Zmu,  with  a  certain  length  of  shore 
on  the  Caribbean  sea.  The  ruins  of  New- Edinburgh  are  marked  by  La-Cruz  con- 
siderably to  the  W.  of  the  gufph  of  Darien,  a  feeble  memorial  of  the  Scottish  settle- 
ment. The  Puerto  Escondido  is  also  called  Escoses ;  and  there  is  a  cape  called 
Caledonia.  In  adverting  to  the  local  situation  of  Porto  be  Mo,  it  is  iro possible  to  pus 
ip  silence  over  the  mightiest  event  probably,  in  favour  of  the  peaceful  intercourse  of 
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found  means,  some  how  or  other,  to  go  to  Jamaica  with  all  his  treason^  and 
about  eight  years  after  came  to  England  exceeding  rich  :  of  which  I  shall  take 
notice  in  its  place.     In  the  mean  time,  I  return  to  our  particular  affairs. 

nations,  which  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  globe  present  to  ilia  enterprise  of 
man: — the  formation  of  a  navigable  passage  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,— the  junc- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  is  rema-kable  that  this  magnificent  under- 
taking, pregnant  with  consequences  so  important  to  mankind*  and  about  which  so  little, 
is  kuown  in  this  country,  is  to  far  from  being  a  romantic  and  chimerical  project,  that 
it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  easy.  The  river  Chagr6,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at' 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  about  eighteen  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Porto-Beito,  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Cruzes,  within  five  leagues  of  Panama.  But  although  the  formation 
of  a  canal  from  this  place  to  Panama,  facilitated  by  the  valley  through  which  the  pre- 
sent road  passes,  appears  to  present  no  very  formidable  obstacles,  there  is  still  a  better 
expedient.  At  the  distance  of  about  five  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Onagri  it  receives 
the  rirer  Tnuidad,  which  is  navigable  to  Embarcadero  ;  and  from  that  place  to  Panama 
is  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  through  a  level  country,  with  a  fine  river  to  supply 
water  for  the  canal,  and  no  difficulty  whatever  to  counteract  the  noble  undertaking. 
The  ground  has  been  surveyed  ;  and  not  the  practicability  only,  but  the  facility  of  the 
work,  completely  ascertained.  In  the  ueit  place,  the  important  requisite  of  safe  harbours, 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  canal,  is  here  supplied  to  the  extent  of  our  utmost  wishes. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre*  is  a  fine  bay,  which  received  the  British  74  gun-ships,  in 
1740,  when  Captain  Knowles  bombarded  the  castle  of  St.  Lorenzo ;— and  at  the  other. 
extremity  is  the  famous  harbour  of  Panama.  For  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  may 
he  consulted  a  curious  and  instructive  work,  drawn  up  and  published,  in  1762,  from 
the  draughts  and  surveys  found  onboard  the  Spanish  prizes;  from  other  accessible 
documents,  and  from  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses.  The  title  of  the  book,  as  it  is  now 
but  little  known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  transcribe.  "  A  Description  of  the  Spanish 
Islands  and  Settlements  on  the  Coast  of  the  West  Indies;  compiled  from  antUntic  Memoirs  \ 
revised  by  Gentlemen  toko  have  resided  many  Years  in  the  Spanish  Settlements ;  and  t7/ui- 
trated  w>th  Thirty-two  Maps  and  Plans,  chiefly  from  original  Drawings  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  in  the  last  War,  and  engraved  by  Thomas  Jeffs  a  ys,"  £c.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  expedient  for  opening  the  important  navigation  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans.  Farther  north,  is  the  grand  lake  of  Nicaragua,  which,  by  itself,  almost  ex* 
tends  the  navigation  from  sea  to  sea.  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  it  falls  by  a  navigable 
river  and  reaches  lo  within  three  leagues  of  the  Gulph  of  Papagayo  in  the  Pacific.  (The. 
reader  may  consult,  on  the  facility  and  importance  of  effecting  a  navigation  from  sea  to 
sea  by  this  extraordinary  lake,  a  curious  memoir  by  Mr.MiBTiN  de  la  Bastide,  ancien 
secretaire  de  M.  le  comte  de  Broolio,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  **  Histoirc 
Abregee  de  la  mer  du  Sud,  par  M.  de  Laborde.")  Mr.  Jepferys  tells  us,  it  was  the  in- 
struction of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Governor  of  St.  John's  Castle,  not  to  permit  any 
british  subject  to  pass  either  up  or  down  this  lake;  "  for,  if  ever  the  English  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  importance  and  value,  they  would  soon  make  themselves  masters  of 
this  part  of  the  country."  (See  p.  45.  of  "  A  Description,"  &c.  above  cited.)  What 
Ai.ceoo  tells  us  is  still  more  extraordinary,  that  it  was  even  interdicted,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  propose  opening  the  navigation  between  the  two  seas.  «'  £n  tiempo  de  Felipe  II.'9 
says  he,  "  se  proyecto  cortarlo,  y  comniunicar  los  dos  marcs  por  medio  de  un  canal, 
y  a  este  efecto  se  enviaron  para  recouocerlo  dos  Ingenieros  Flamencos ;  pero  encon- 
traron  dificultades  insoperablcs,  y  el  consejo  de  Indias  repreaento  los  perjuicios  que  de 
eilo  se  seguirian  a  la  monarquia,  por  cuya  razon  in  and  6  aquel  Monarca  que  nadir  pro* 
pusiese  6  tratase  de  ello  en  adelante,  pena  de  la  vida."  (  Aicedo,  Diceionario  Geografico* 
Historico  de  las  Indias  Occidentals,  fc.)  A  similar  interdiction  and  penalty  was  ordained, 
respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Atrato,  where  there  is  only  >n  interval  of  a  few  miles 
between  the  navigable  parts  of  the  two  rivers.  *'  El  navigable  porntuchas  leguas,  perm 
esta  prohibida  su  navegacion  con  pena  de  la  vida,  sin  excepcion  de  persona  alguna,  parm 
cvitar  los  perjuicios  que  se  seguirian  a  las  provincias  del  Nueoo  Reyno,  p*ir  lafacUidad  con 
que  se  podrian  internar  por  el."  {Ibid.)  The  Editor  is  tempted  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  ttie  prospects  which  the  accomplishment  of  this  splendid,  but  not  difficult  enter- 
prise, opens  to  our  nation.  It  is  not  merely  the  immense  commerce  of  the  western 
scores  ot  America,  extending  almost  from  pole  lo  pole,  that  is.  brought,  as  it  w«re,  ta 
our  door;  it  is  not  the  intrinsically  important,  (hough  comparatively  moderate  brtnc' 
Sobineon  tfrajffoc.  £  E 

INaTaLChron.-fiditioa.] 
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Being  now  to  part  with  the  ship,  and  ship's  company,  it  came  before  as,  of 
course,  to  consider  what  recompense  we  should  give  to  the  two  men  that  gave  us 
such  timely  notice  of  the  design  against  us  in  the  river  of  Cambodia*  The  truth 
•was,  they  had  done  us  a  considerable  service,  and  deserved  well  at  our  hands  ; 
though,  by  the  way,  they  were  a  couple  of  rogues  too  ;  for  as  they  believed  the 
Story  of  our  being  pirates,  and  that  we  had  really  run  away  with  the  ship,  they 
came  down  to  us,  not  only  to  betray  the  design  that  was  formed  against  us,  but 
to  go  to  sea  with  us  as  pirates :  and  one  of  them  confessed  afterwards,  that 
nothing  else  but  the  hopes  of  going  a  roguing  hrought  him  to  do  it.  However, 
the  service  they  did  us  was  not  the  less ;  and  therefore,  as  I  had  promised  to  be 
grateful  to  them,  I  first  ordered  the  money  to  be  paid  to  them,  which  they  said 
was  due  to  them  on  board  their  respective  ships,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Englishman 
nineteen  months'  pay,  and  to  the  Dutchman  seven  ;  and,  over  and  above  that,  I 
gave  each  of  them  a  small  sum  of  money  in  gold,  which  contented  them  very 
well :  then  I  made  the  Englishman  gunner  in  the  ship,  the  gunner  being  now  made 
second-mate  and  purser ;  the  Dutchman  1  made  boatswain.  So  that  tbey  were 
both  very  well  pleased,  and  proved  very  serviceable,  being  both  able  seamen,  and 
very  stout  fellows. 

We  were  now  on  shore  in  China.  If  T  thought  myself  banished,  and  remote 
from  my  own  country  at  Bengal,  where  I  had  many  ways  to  get  home  for  my 


of  our  commerce,  that  of  the  South-sea  whalers,  that  will  alone  undergo  a  complete 
revolution,  by  saving  the  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  : — the  whole 
of  those  immense  interests  which  we  hold  deposited  in  the  regions  of  Asia,  become 
augmented  in  value,  to  a  degree  which,  at  present,  it  is  not  "easy  to  conceive,  by  ob- 
taining direct  access  to  them  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.     It  is  the  same  thing  as  if,  by 
Some  great  revolution  of  the  globe,  our  Eastern  possessions  were  brought  nearer  to  as. 
The  voyage  across  tbe  Pacific*  the  winds  both  for  the  eastern  and  western  passage 
being  (air  and  constant,  is  so  expeditious  and  steady,  that  the  arrival  of  the  ships  may 
be  calculated  almost  w;th  the  accuracy  of  the  post.     On  the  surprising  facilities  of  this 
navigation,  there  is  some  interesting  information  given  in  an  M  Account  of  an  intended 
Expedition  into  the  SontbSeas,  by  private  Pertons"  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third 
volume  of  Sir  Joih*  Dalrymple's  Memoir*  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     "  From  the 
Bay  of  Panama/'  says  that  document,    "  ships  are  carried  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the 
great  Trade-wind,  at  the  rate  of  above  an  hundred  miles  a  day.     From  the  East  Indies 
to  the  South-Seas,  there  are  two  passages. — One  by  the  north,  to  sail  to  the  latitude  of 
40°  north,  in  order  to  get  into  the  great  West  wind,  which,  about  that  latitude,  blows 
ten  months  in  the  year;  and  which,  being  strong,  carries  vessels  with  quickness  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  coast  of  Mexico.     From  the  extreme  point  of  Mexico,  in  the 
north,  there  is  a  north  wind  which  blows  all  the  way  to  the  Bay  of  Panama,  which 
never  varies,  and  which  carries  ships  above  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  reaching  to  the  dis* 
tance  of  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  coast — The  other  passage  is  at  40°  south,  and  is 
in  all  respects  similar  to  that  in  the  north,  a  land-wind  blowing  from  the  coast  of  Chili 
to  the  bay  of  Panama,  of  the  very  same  description  with  that  which  blows  along  ta« 
coast  of  Mexico."    Immense  would  be  the  traffic  which  would  immediately  begin  to 
cover  that  ocean,  by  denomination  Pacific.    All  the  riches  of  India  and  of  China  would 
move  towards  America.  The  riches  of  Europe  and  of  America  would  move  towards  Asia. 
Vast  depositories,  wonld  he  formed  at  the  great  commercial  towns  which  would  im- 
mediately arise  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  central  canal ;  th«  goods  would  be  in  a 
coarse  of  perpetual  passage  from  the  one  depository  to  the  other ;  and  would  be  received 
by  the  ships,  as  they  arrived,  which  were  prepared  to  convey  them  to  their  ultimate 
destination.     Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that  China  and  Japan  themselves,  thus  brought 
so  much  nearer  the  influence  of  european  civilization— much  more  constantly  and 
powerfully  sabject  to  its  operation — would  not  be  able  to  resUt  the  salutary  impression, 
bat  would  soon  receive  important  changes  in  ideas,  arts,  manners  and  institutions? 
The  hope  rests,  at  least,  ou  such  strong  foundations,  that  it  seem*  to  rise  even  to  cer- 
tainty;  and  then,  what  glorious  results  might  he  expected  for  the  whole  of  Asia,  that 

vast  proportion  of  the  earth,  which,  even  in  its  most  favoured  part?,  has  been  in  atf 
coademaed  te  semi-barbarism,  and  to  the  miseries  of  despotic  power? 


•410  > 

Money,  what  could  I  lhwk  of.  myself  duw,  when  I  was  gotten  about  a  thonsend 
leagues  farther  off  from  home,  and  perfectly  destitute  of  all  manner  of  prospect 
of  return  ! 

All  we  bad  for  it  was  this,  that,  in  about  tour  months'  tiine,  there  was  to  bo 
another  fair  at  that  place  where  we  were,  and  tben  we  might  be  able  to  purchase 
all  sorts  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and,  withal,  might  possibly  find 
some  Chinese  junks,  or  vessels,  from  Nauuuin,  that  would  be  to  be  sold,  and 
would  carry  us  and  eurgouds  whither  u-e  pleased.  This  I  liked  very  well,  and 
resolved  to  wait  ;  besides,  as  our  particular  persons  were  not  obnoxious,  so  if 
any  eoglisli  or  dutch  ships  catne  thither,  perhaps  we  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  load  our  goods,  and  get  passage  to  some  other  place  in  India  nearer  home. 

Upon  these  hopes  we  resolved  to  continue  here ;  but,  to  divert  ourselves,  we 
took  two  or  three  journeys  into  the  country.  First,  we  went  ten  days'  journey 
to  see  the  city  of  Nauquin,*  a  city  well  worth  seeing  indeed.  They  say  it  has  a 
million  of  people  in  it,  which,  however,  1  do  not  believe  -.  it  is  regularly  built, 
the  streets  are  all  exactly  strait,  and  cross  one  another  in  direct  lines,  which  |iw 
the  figure  of  it  great  advantage. 


•  NiN-MftO  :— A  city   situated  on  Hit   river  Keang,  in   latitude   about   Sf  5'  N. 

longitude  119°  E.  It  is  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  bring  the  autient  metropolis  of 
the  southern  portion  of  (he  chinrsc  empire  denominated  Manei.  >  The  river  is  about 
a  mile  wide  at  the  city,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  The 
articles  manufactured  here  are  in  general  superior  to  Ihoie  of  most  other  places, 
particularly  a  son  of  cloth,  which  bests  the  tame  name  (corrupted  in  Bngliin.  to 
ntnkren),  porcelain  ware,  and  various  kind*  of  silk  goudi,  the  taw  >il|i  being  of  the 
best  kind.  The  most  unking  and  peculiar  feature  of  this  cily,  is  one  of  thole  edifices, 
which,  after  the  Portuguese  »e  corruptly  term  pagoda  -.  perhirn  this  word  may  be 
a  corruption  of  pao'ta-la,  derived  from  Btodha-laya  (tartaric),  Uondlia's  habitation. 
memniif  his  temple,  as  a  christian  church  is  sometimes  niaralivaly  nyled,  "  the  bona* 
uf  God."  The;  have  teuerasly  hern  supposed  to  be  temples:  but  there  seen  to  be 
better  ground  for  supposing  Ihcru  to  have  been  chiefly  erected  as  ornamental  memorials, 
being  towers  which  sometimes  arc  raised  lo  the  hcijiht  of  nine  stories  of  Iwetily  feet 
each;  whereas  the  temples  are  commonly  low  buildings  nf  a  sinitie  sloty.  The  tower 
of  Nan-king  (represented  in  the  engraving  amieied  unto  the  text),  is  above  MO  feet 
high,  and  clothed  with  porcelain.  Nan-king  wis  u  residence  of  the  imperial  conit 
until   the  fifteenth   century;   and   the    walla   are   said  m    bu    17   britlsh  miles  in  sir* 

be  a 
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But  when  I  came  to  corripare  the  miserable  people  of  these  countries  with  ourty 
their  fabrics,  their  manner  of  living,  their  government,  their  religion,  their 
wealth,  and  their  glory  (as  some  call  it),  I  must  confess  I  do  not  so  much  at 
think  it  worth  naming,  or  worth  my  while  to  write  of,  or  an  j  that  shall  come  after 
me  to  read. 

It  is  very  observable,  that  we  wonder  at  the  grandeur,  the  riches,  the  pomp, 
the  ceremonies,  the  government,  the  manufactures,  the  commerce,  and  the 
conduct  of  these  people  ;  not  that  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  or  indeed  in  the  least 
to  be  regarded ;  but  because  having  first  a  notion  of  the  barbarity  of  those 
countries,  the  rudeness  and  the  ignorance  that  prevail  there,  we  do  not  expect  to 
find  any  such  things  so  far  off. 

Otherwise,  what  are  their  buildings  to  the  palaces  and  royal  buildings  of 
Europe  ?  What  their  trade,  to  the  universal  commerce  of  England,  Holland, 
France,  and  Spain  ?  What  their  cities  to  ours,  for  wealth,  strength,  gaiety  of 
apparel,  rich  furniture,  and  an  infinite  variety  ?  What  are  their  ports,  supplied 
with  a  few  junks  and  barks,  to  our  navigation,  our  merchants'  fleets,  our  large1 
and  powerful  navies  ?  Our  city  of  London  has  more  trade  than  all  their  mighty 
empire.  One  english,  or  dutch,  or  french  man  of  war,  of  eighty  guns,  would 
fight  with,  and  destroy,  all  the  shipping  of  China.*  But  the  greatness  of  their 
wealth,  their  trade,  the  power  of  their  government,  and  strength  of  their  armies, 
is  surprising  to  us ;  because,  as  I  have  said,  considering  them  as  a  barbarous 
nation  of  pagans,  little  better  than  savages,  we  did  not  expect  such  things  among 
them;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  advantage  with  which  all  their  greatness  and 
power  is  represented  to  us ;  otherwise  it  is  in  itself  nothing  at  all,  for,  as  I  have 
said  of  their  ships,  so  may  be  said  of  their  armies  and  troops  i  all  the  forces  of 
their  empire,  though  they  were  to  bring  two  millions  of  men  into  the  field 
together,  would  be  able  to  do  nothing  but  ruin  the  country  and  starve  them- 
selves. If  they  were  to  besiege  a  strong  town  in  Flanders,  or  to  fight  a  disci* 
plined  army,  one  line  of  gennan  cuirassiers,  or  of  french  cavalry,  would  overthrow 
ail  the  horse  of  Chiua  ;  a  million  of  their  foot  could  not  stand  before  one  em- 
battled body  of  our  infantry,  posted  so  as  not  to  be  surrounded,  though  they 
were  not  to  be  one  to  twenty  in  number ;  nay,  I  do  not  boast,  if  I  say  that 
thirty  thousand  german  or  english  foot,  and  ten  thousand  french  horse,  would 
fairly  beat  all  the  forces  of  China.  And  so  of  our  fortified  towns,  and  of  the  art 
of  our  engineers  in  assaulting  and  defending  towns  ;  there  is  not  a  fortified  town 
in  China  could  hold  out  one  month  against  the  batteries  and  attacks  of  an  euro- 
pean  army ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  armies  of  China  could  never  take  such 
a  town  as  Dunkirk,  provided  it  was  not  starved,  no,  not  in  ten  years'  siege. 
They  have  fire-arms,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  are  awkward,  clumsy,  and  uncertain  in 
going  off;  they  have  powder,  but  it  is  of  no  strength  ;  they  have  neither  disci* 
pline  in  the  field,  exercise  to  their  arms,  skill  to  attack,  nor  temper  to  retreat; 
and,  therefore,  1  must  confess  it  seemed  strange  to  me,  when  I  came  home,  and 
heard  our  people  sav  such  fine  things  of  the  power,  riches,  glory,  magnificence, 
And  trade  of  the  Chinese,  because  I  saw  and  knew  that  they  were  a  contemptible 
herd,  or  crowd,  of  ignorant,  sordid  slaves,  subjected  to  a  government  qualified 
only  to  rule  such  a  people  ;  and,  in  a  word,  for  1  am  now  launched  quite  beside 

*  Suippimo  or  China: — Naval  architecture  is  still  in  a  most  contemptible  state 
among  the  Chinese  ;  and  their  skill  in  navigation  exactly  correspondent-  They  keep 
bo  reckoning  at  sea,  nor  possess  the  Icust  idea  of  imaginary  lines  upon  the  globe 
whereby  the  geographical  site  of  any  particular  position  may  be  assigned.  When  a 
ship  [junk]  leaves  a  port  on  a  foreign  voyage,  it  is  considered  an  equal  chance  that 
•he  will  ever  return.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any  other  of  the  arts  in  a  slate  w'  tch 
indicates  a  stage  of  civilization  much  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  agricultural 
society.  Such  is  the  sum  ot  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  latest  european  missions  to 
China ;  corroborating  in  a  sinking  degree  the  remarks  in  the  text,  and  demonstrating 
Kosimson  CavsoE  f  have  dch  a  cUse  and  accurate  observer. 
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(af  design,  *  •"J*  m  *  word,  were  not  its  distance  inconceivably  great  from  Mus* 
tjeaty,  and  were  not  the  moscovite  empire  almost  as  rude,  impotent,  and  ill-go* 
Tcrned  a  crowd  of  slaves  as  they,  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  might,  with  much  ease, 
drive  them  all  out  of  their  country,  and  conquer  them  in  one  campaign  ;  and 
had  the  Czar,*  who,  I  since  hear,  is  a  growing  prince,  and  be-ins  to  appear  for- 
midable in  the  world,  fallen  this  way,  instead  of  attacking  the  warlike  Swedes, 
in  which  attempt  none  of  the  powers  of  Europe  would  have  envied  or  interrupted 
bim,  he  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  emperor  of'China,  instead  of  being  beaten 
by  the  king  of  Sweden  at  Narva,t  when  the  latter  was  not  one  to  *ix  in  number. 
As  their  strength  aud  their  grandeur,  so  their  navigation,  commerce,  and  hus- 
bandry, is  imperfect  and  impoteot,  compared  to  the  same  things  in  Europe; 
also  in  their  knowledge,  their  learning,  their  skill  in  the  sciences,  they  lave  globes 
and  spheres,  and  a  smatch  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  ;  but  when  you 
come  to  enquire  into  their  knowledge,  how  short-sighted  are  the  wisest  of  their 
students!  They  know  nothing  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  i  and  are  so 
grossly  absurdly  ignorant,  that,  when  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  tltey  think  it  is  a  great 
dragon  has  assaulted  and  run  away  with  it,  and  they  fall  a  clattering  with  all  the 
drums  and  kettles  in  the  country,  to  fright  the  mouster  away,  just  as  we  do  to 
bive  a  swarm  of  bees. J 

*  Cfaa  :«— This  word  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  derivative  from  the  latin 
encsar ;  but  is  a  Slavonic  title,  and  in  that  language  is  pronounced  as  if  spelt  in  english 
char,  or  jar  ;  the  rassian  a  having  nearly  the  same  power  as  the  english  ch. 

f  Narva  .—A  town  of  Ingria,  in  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Revel.  The  houses 
are  built  of  brick,  stuccoed  white ;  and  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  german  than 
of  a  russian  town.  In  the  suburbs,  called  Ivangorod,  or  John's  Town,  the  stupendous 
remains  of  an  ancient  fortress,  built  by  Ivan  VAksiLiavrrz  the  Great,  impend,  in 
a  picturesque  manner,  over  the  steep  banks  of  the  river.  The  principal  exports 
from  it  are  hemp,  flax,  timber,  and  corn.  Near  it  is  the  spot  where  Car  a  a  lis  XII. 
of  Sweden,  in  his  19th  year  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  russian  army  in  1700. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Narova,  8  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  gulph  of  Finland, 
68  miles  S.W.  of  Petersburg.  latitude  59°  18'  N.  longitude  27°  5*'  E.  The  river  of 
this  name  runs  a  short  course  from  the  Ghudskoi,  or  Jfcypus,  lake,  into  the  Finnic 
gulph. 

J  Ginius,  MannzbSi  a*d  Customs,  or  the  Chin bsz  : — The  Chinese,  who  paj 
the  greatest  deference  and  respect  to  old  men,  are,  in  general,  of  a  mild  and  humane 
disposition,  but  violent  and  vindictive  when  offended ;  always  avenging  themselves 
in  a  slow  but  methodical  manner.  Some  among  them  are  so  litigious  as  to  dispose  of 
their  property  to  maintain  a  suit  at  law,  in  order  to  procure  the  bastinado  to  his  adver- 
sary. And,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  defendant,  by  mean  of  a  bribe  to  the 
judge,  transfers  the  stripes  to  the  back  of  the  plaintiff,  this  never  fails  to  engender 
hatred  and  malice,  which  end  often  in  the  destruction  of  life  aad  property.  But 
though  they  are  vicious,  they  love  virtue,  and  honor  those  who  practise  it  And  not* 
withstanding  they  are  consummate  dissemblers  of  their  hatred,  they  detest  every  action 
which  seems  to  betray  anger  or  emotion.  The  sciences,  the  foundation  of  their  nobility, 
and  preferments,  engross  all  their  ardor  and  esteem.  Interest  is  one  of  the  grand 
foibles  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  the  extreme  love  of  life  another.  Such  as  have  only  ten 
or  twelve  dubloons  in  the  world,  will  expend  them  in  a  coffin,  twenty  years  perhaps, 
before  wanted,  aad  look  upon  it  as  the  most  valuable  moveable  in  their  possession.  The 
Chinese,  in  general,  are  low  in  stature,  and  of  brown  complexions  ;  though,  in  the 
northern  provinces  they  are  as  fair  as  Europeans.  A  perfect  beauty  among  them 
consists  of,  a  large  forehead,  a  short  nose,  small  well-cnt  eyes,  a  large  and  flat  face, 
broad  ears,  moderate  sired  mouth,  and  black  hair.  The  tahtar  sovereigns  have  com- 
pelled the  men  to  sbave  their  heads,  leaving  only  one  lock  in  the  middle  of  the  crown. 
They  have  little  beards,  full  whiskers,  and  some  long  hairs  at  the  bottom  of  ihe  chin* 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  vest  with  full  long  sleeves ;  over  this  they  wear,  sometimes, 
a  loose  short  coat ;  but  in- paying  or  receiving  visits,  t bey  have  a  long  silk  gown,  and 
over  this  a  kind  of  gpencer,  reaching  to  the  knee.  They  always  wear  silk  or  stuff 
j>ooU,  and  have  in  their  band  a  large  fan,    Tbey  are  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  tbair 
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'  A*  this  is  the  only  erarsion*  of  this' kind  which  I  have  made  in  ail  the 
I  bare  given  of  my  travels,  so  I  shall  make  no  more  descriptions  of  countries  end 
people,f  it  is  none  of  my  business,  or  any  part  of  my  design ;  but  giving  en 

— —  -  -  i  -         - 

ceremonies  and  compliments ;  the  whole  of  whieh  may  be  reduced  to  bowing,  kneelinS 
and  prostrating,  according  to  the  occasion,  and  place,  as  well  as  age  or  quality  of  the 
persons.  And  though  from  the  prejudice  of  education,  we  may  look  upon  their 
customs  as  fantastic  ;  the  Chinese,  in  their  tum  may  be  tempted  to  look  upon  our*s  as 
barbarous.  Their  feasts  are  peculiarly  troublesome  to  Europeans,  the  whole  being 
made  up  of  ceremonies  and  compliment?.  Their  ordinary  feasts  require  sixteen,  the 
more  solemn  twenty-tour,  dishes  upon  each  table,  as  well  as  more  formalities.  Some- 
times there  are  as  many  tables  as  guests,  who  sit  upon  stools  or  chairs  ;  but  ordinarily  two 
persons  sit  at  one  table,  which  is  net  covered  with  a  cloth,  but  neatly  japanned,  at  the 
front  of  which  hangs  a  piece  of  silk,  decorated  with  rich  needle-work.  Two  pointed 
sticks  of  ivory  or  ebony,  do  the  office  of  knife  and  fork ;  their  meats  are  cut  into 
small  square  pieces,  and  served  up  in  bowls ;  their  soups  are  excellent,  but  tbey  use 
no  spoons ;  so  that  after  sipping  the  thin,  the  grosser  parts  of  it  are  directed  to  the 
mouth  by  their  chop-sucks.  After  the  first  dish,  wine  is  served  in  cups  to  each  guest ; 
but  none  is  tasted  until  tbe  entertainer  has  first  drunk'.  A  comedy  is  acted  during  the 
repast ;  and  when  the  dessert  is  brought  in,  money  is  collected  for  tbe  domestics. 
Their  marriages,  like  their  feasts,  are  celebrated  for  several  days,  with  much  splendor 
and  festivity.  Husbands  are  allowed  concubines,  but  they  are  subordinate  te  l*wwtfe. 
Criminals  are  punished  in  China,  proportionate  to  tbe  enormity  of  the  crime,  capital 
offenses  pass  through  five  or  six  different  tribunals  before  a  definitive  sentence  be  pasted. 
The  wgmen  are  kept  in  prison  separate  from  the  men  ;  ueither  is  the  debtor  confined 
in  tbe  same  place  as  the  felon.  For  slight  offences  the  culprit  is  bastinadoed  ;  for 
others,  he  is  made  to  wear,  night  and  day,  a  heavy  wooden  collar  about  his  necks 
something  similar  to  an  english  pillory.  For  certain  enormities  offenders  are  marked 
upon  the  check  with  graphic  characters  denoting  their  crimes  ;  others  are  condemned 
to  temporary  or  perpetual  banishment,  or  to  drag  barks  on  the  rivers  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years.  Capital  punishment  is  inflicted  three  different  ways;  by  strangling, 
beheading;  and,  for  assassination,  by  cutting  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  They  have, 
likewise,  iu  Chins,  two  kinds  of  torture  to  extort  confession.  None  are  put  to  death 
without  the  emperor's  express  orders ;  and  these  executions  take  place  on  a  certain 
day  in  the  year  throughout  the  empire* 

*  Excursion,  Trip,  Jaunt,  Ramble,  Tour: — Excursion  is  latin  for  a  running 
out ;  celerity  of  removal,  and  lengthened  departure  from  the  starting-place,  are  ideas 
essential  to  the  term.    To  trip  is  to  move  lightly  on  the  feet : 

Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 

On  tbe  light  fantastic  toe,—  (Miltok.) 

A  trip,  therefore,  is  properly  a  pedestrian  movement  for  an  amusing  purpose  ;  but  it 
is  applied  to  any  short  journey,  which  might  have  come  within  the  limits  of  a  walk. 
J  ante  is  french  for  the  felly  of  a  whet  1  :  hence  janter,  to  put  the  fellies  in  motion  :  to  go 
abroad  in  a  carriage.  Those  are  said  to  be  fond  of  jaunting,  who  from  slight  pretences 
get  themselves  moved  about  upon  wheels.  A  jaunt  is  any  needless  ride  in  a  carriage. 
Ramble  is  the  frequentative  of  to  roam  :  it  means  to  roam  repeatedly.  A  trip  made  up 
of  many  strolls  is  a  ramble.  Tour  is  french  for  a  turn  or  circuit.  The  essential  idea  is 
that  a  return  takes  place;  but  that  it  be  by  a  different  road  from  the  setting-out.  A 
journey  made  to  and  fro  the  same  way  is  not  a  tour.  A  voyage  round  the  world. 
Faire  U  tour  du  tnonde.  Many  a  pious  pilgrimage  has  been  undertaken,  because  it 
promised  an  amusing  trip.  Country  families  often  intervisit  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
tbe  jaunt,  as  of  the  society.  We  shall,  stop  on  our  way  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  make  an 
excursion  to  the  lakt-s  ;  to  ramble  among  mountains  is  always  delightful :  my  daughter 
b  reading  Eustace's  tour,  that  none  of  the, classic  spots  may  escape  us,  in  our  journey 
to  Rome. 

f  Peoflx  :— Nation.  People  marks  the  connection  of  common  subordination  ; 
nation  that  of  birth  :  the  one  being  derived  from  natus,  latin  for  born ;  and  the  other 
from  pojmlut,  a  stock  of  bees.  A  nation  is  a  great  family ;  a  people,  a  great  incor- 
poration. We  do  not  yet  oppose  the  americau  nation  to  the  british  nation,  because  the 
tics  of  kindred,  the  marks  of  common  birth  and  descent,  are  not  yet  withdrawn ;  buf 
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•ccouat  of  wy  own  adventures,  through  *  tife  of  inimitable  wanderings,  and  a 
lone  varie(y  OI*  change*,  which,  perhaps,  few  have  heard  the  like  of,  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  die  mighty  .placet,  desert  countries,  and  numerous  people,  I  have  yet 
to  pass  through,  more  than  relates  to  my  own*  story,  and  which  my  concern 
among  them  will  make  necessary.  I  was  now,  as  near  as  I  can  compute,  in  the 
heart  of  China,  about  the  latitude  of  30°  N.  of  the  line,  for  we  were  returned 
from  iNanquin.  £  had,  indeed,  a  mind  to  see  the  city  of  Pekiri,  which  I  had 
heard  so  much  of,  and  Father  Simon  importuned  me  daily  to  do  it.  At  length; 
his  time  of  going  away  being  set,  and  the  other  missionary  who  was  to  go  with 
him,  being  arrived  from  Macao,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  resolve  either  to 
go  or  not  to  go ;  so  I  referred  him  to  my  partner,  and  left  it  wholly  to  his  choice, 
who,  at  length,  resolved  it  in  the  affirmative;  and  we  prepared  for  our  journey* 
We  set  out  with  very  good  advantage,  as  to  finding  die  way  ;  for  we  got  leave  to 
travel  in  the  retinue  of  one  of  their  inandarinst  a  kind  of  vice-roy,  or  principal 
magistrate,  in  the  province  where  they  reside,  and  who  take  great  state  upon 
them,  travelling  with  great  attendance,  and  with  great  homage  from  the  people, 
who  are  sometimes  greatly  impoverished  by  them,  because  all  the  countries  they 

?ass  through,  are  obliged  to  furnish  provisions  for  them,  and  all  their  attendants, 
'hat  which  I  particularly  observed,  as  to  our  travelling  with  his  baggage,  was  this, 
that  although  we  received  sufficient  provisions,  both  for  ourselves  and  our  horses, 
from  .the  country,  as  belonging  to  the  mandarin,  yet  we  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
every,  thing  we  had,  after  the  market  price  of  the  country,  and  the  mandarin's 
steward,  or  commissary  of  the  provisions,  collected  it  duly  from  us,  so  that  our 
travelling  in  the  retinue  of  the  mandarin,  though  it  was  a  very  great  kindness  to 
ms,  was  not  such  a  mighty  favor  in  him,  but  was  indeed  a  great  advantage  to 

we  oppose  the  American  people  to  the  british  people,  because  the  ties  of  common  subordi* 
nation  are  wholly  cut  asunder.  The  word  nation  excludes,  the  word  people  includes,  ro* 
reign  residents.  The  people  ot  Prussia,  the  people  of  Saxony,  are  parts  of  the  geTman  nation. 

•  Mr  Own :— suggests  a  dependence  of  property;  mine  a  dependence  of  habits 
the  house  I  hire  is  mine ;  the  house  I  buy  is  my  own,  A  workman  to  whom  certain 
tools  have  been  allotted  by  his  master,  may  with  propriety  say,  these  tools  are  mine, 
although  they  are  not  his  own,  being  the  property  of  his  master.  The  clothes  of  a 
wife  are  heft,  though  in  the  eye  of  the  law  they  are  not  her  own,  but  the  property  of 
her  husband.    Own  is  a  contraction  of  oven,  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  owe. 

t  Mandarin  :— a  name  given  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  nobility  and  magistracy  of 
the  eastern  countries,  especially  to  those  of  Cojna.  The  word  mandarin,  in  this  sense, 
is  unknown  among  the  Chinese,  who,  in  lieu  thereof,  call  their  grandees  and  magis- 
trates quan,  or  quanfu,  that  is  to  say,  a  servant  or  minister  of  a  prince.  The  etymon  of 
the  portugaese  appellation  is  the  vcb  active  mandar,  command.  There  are  in  China 
nine  orders  of  mandarins,  or  nine  degrees  of  nobility  ;  which  have  as  many  different 
animals  for  their  characteristic  badges.  The  first  is  distinguished  by  a  crane,  the  second 
by  a  lion,  the  third  by  an  eagle,  the  fourth  by  a  peacock,  &c.  There  are  in  all  thirty  - 
fwo  or  thirty -three  thousand  mandarins  in  China.  There  are  mandarins  of  letters  and 
mandarins  of  arms  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  which  pass  several  eliminations; 
besides  civil  mandarins,  or  those  of  justice.  Since  the  time  that  thu  Tab  tars  have 
rcudcred  themselves  roasters  of  China,  most  of  the  tribunals,  or  courts  of  justice,  &c 
instead  of  one  mandarin  for  a  president,  hav«  two,  the  one  a  Tahtar,  and  the  other  a 
Chinese.  The  mandarinat  is  not  hereditary,  nor  are  any  raised  to  it  but  men  of  letters. 
Jn  fact,  this  classification  and  progressive  rank,  according  to  the  course  of  study,  of 
these  magistrates,  from  the  village-judge  to  the  prime-minister,  is  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  asserted  by  Bacon  that  *  knowledge  is  power.9* — The  preceding 
etymology' is  corroborated  by  the  following  statement  in  A  general  description  of  China, 
anuexed  to  "  The  embauy  of  the  Netherland  East-lndia-Cempany  (1665):"  "  Alt 

magistrates  both  civil  and  military,  are  called  in  the  coontrey  idiooie  Quonfu,  which 
signifies  men  fit  for  council ;  they  are  also  called  sometimes  by  the  name  of  Lavie; 
which  signifies  Lord  or  Master.  The  Portnguesses  call  these  magistrates  in  China 
Mandarinei,  it  may  be  from  the  latin  word  mandando ;  by  which  name  the  officers  of  state 
}u  that  coontrey  are  also  received  and  understood  by  us  of  Europe." 
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him,  considering  there  were  about  thirty  otbsr  people  travelled  in  the 
manner  besides  us,  under  the  protection  of  his  retinue,  or  as  we  may  call  it, 
tinder  his  convoy.  This,  1  say,  was  a  great  advantage  to  hhn ;  for  the  country 
furnished  nil  the  provisions  fur  nothing,  aud  he  took  all  our  money  for  them. 

We  were  five  ami -twenty  days  travel  ling  to  Pekin,  through  a  country  infinitely 
populous,  hut  miserably  cultivated;  the  husbandry,  economy,  and  the  way  of 
living  all  very  miserable,  though  they  boast  so  much  of  the  industry  of  the 
people  ;  I  say  miserable,  and  so  it  is,  if  we,  who  understand  how  to  live,  were  to 
endure  it,  or  to  compare  it  with  our  own  ;  hut  not  so  to  these  poor  wretches  who 
know  no  other.  The  pride  of  these  people  is  infinitely  great,  and  exceeded  by 
nothing  but  their  poverty,  which  adds  to  that  which  I  call  their  misery.  I  roust 
needs  think  the  naked  savapes  of  America  live  much  more  happy,  because,  at 
they  hare  nothing,  so  they  desire  nothing ;  whereas  these  are  proud  and  indolent, 
and,  in  the  main,  are  mere  beggars  and  drudges;  their  ostentation  is  inexpres- 
sible, and  is  chiefly  shown  in  their  clothes  and  buildings,  and  in  the  keeping 
multitudes  of  servants  or  slaves,  and,  which  is  to  the  last  degree  ridiculous,  their 
contempt  of  all  the  world  but  themselves. 

I  must  confess,  I  travelled  more  pleasantly  afterwards  in  the  deserts  and  vast 
wildernesses  of  Grand  Tartary,  than  lie  re  $  and  yet  the  roads  hern  are  well 
paved  and  well  kept,  and  very  convenient  for  travellers  ;  but  nothing  was  more 
awkward  to  me  than  to  see  such  a  haughty,  imperious,  insolent,  people,  So  the 
midst  of  the  grossest  simplicity,  and  ignorance  ;  for  all  their  famed  ingenuity  is 
no  more.  My  friend,  Father  Simon,  aud  1,  used  to  be  very  merry  upon  these 
occasions,  to  see  the  beggarly  pride  of  those  people  ;  for  example,  coming  by  the 
house  of  a  country  gentleman,  as  Father  Simon  called  him,  about  ten  leagues  off 
of  the  city  of  Nanquin,  we  had,  first  of  all,  the  honor  to  ride  with  the  master  of 
the  house  about  two  miles ;  the  state  he  rode  in  was  a  perfect  Don-Quixotism, 
being  a  mixture  of  pomp  and  poverty. 

The  habit  of  this  greasy  Don*  was  very  proper  for  a  scaramouchf  or  merry* 
Andrew,*  being  a  dirty  calico,  with  all  the  tawdry  trappings  of  a  fool's  coat,  such 
as  hanging  sleeves,  tattety,  and  cuts  and  slashes  almost  on  every  side.  It  covered 
a  rich  taffety  vest,  as  greasy  as  a  butcher's,  and  which  testified  that  his  honor 
must  needs  be  a  most  exquisite  sloven. 

His  horse  was  a  poor  lean,  starved,  hobbling,  creature,  such  as  in  England 
might  sell  for  about  thirty  or  forty  shillings  |  and  be  had  two  slaves  followed 
him  on  foot  to  drive  the  poor  creature  along.  He  had  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and 
he  belaboured  the  beast  as  fast  about  the  head,  as  his  slaves  did  about  the  tail  i 
and  thus  he  rode  by  us  with  about  ten  or  twelve  servants,  and  we  were  told  he 
was  going  from  the  city  to  his  country-seat,  about  half-a-league  before  us.  We 
travelled  on  gently,  but  this  figure  of  a  gentleman  rode  away  before  us ;  and  as 
tve  stopped  at  a  village  about  an  hour  to  refresh  us,  when  we  came  by  the 
country  seat  of  this  great  man,  we  saw  him  in  a  little  place  before  his  door 
eating  his  repast ;  it  was  a  kind  of  a  garden,  but  he  was  easy  to  be  seen,  and  we 

*  Don.— A  vanish  title  of  honor  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  hidalgo,  or  gentlenian§ 
and  derived  from  the  latin  domimts. 

f  Scaramouch  :— This  word  is  ihe  english  version  of  Scaramuccia,  the  proper  name 
of  a  famous  Italian  buffoon,  or  posture-master,  who  acted  in  England,  1673. 

t  Mirrt  Andhiw  :— From  the  saxon  inynix,,  which  signifies  gay,  cheerful,  jocund, 
fmhesoroe.  Andrew  is  a  proper  name  adopted  from  the  greek  AAf\at%  t.  e.  manh, 
mascali nc.  Johnson  gives  no  other  definition  than  that  it  is  a  n.  s.'  a  buffoon,  a  xan\, 
a  jack-  podding  ;  and  quotes  the  following  examples : — 

"  He  would  be  a  statesman  because  he  is  a  buffoon :  as  if  there  went  no  more  lo  the 
snaking  of  a  counsellor  than  the  faculties  of  &  merry  andrcw,  or  tumbler. — (L'E$irangk,} 

"  The  first  who  made  the  experiment  was  a  merry-undrew." 

See  D'utertatian  I.  section  ix.  Ou  ihe  Clowns  and  Fools  of  Shakspearc  bv  Dover, 

vol.  it,  30.S.   The  mountebank's  fool,  or  Merry-Andrew.     Also  see  Douck'a  remarks  on 

lie  fcasl  of  fobU.     Archacologm,  xv.  (.4.  I).  1U06.)  * 
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f$*aw  to  mfentand'that  the  more  we  looked  on  him  the  better  he  would  fat 


lie  set  under  a  tree  something  like  the  palmetto  tree,  which  effectually  shaded 
iha  over  the  bead,  and  on  tlfe  sooth  side  ;  but  under  the  tree  also  was  placed 
%  large  umbrella,  which  made  that  part  look  well  enough.  He  sat  lolling  back 
ia  a  great  elbow  chair,  being  a  heavy,  corpulent  man,  and  his  meat  being  brought 
liim  by  two  women  slaves,  he  hail  two  more,  whose  office,  I  think,  few  gentlemen 
IB  Europe  would  accept  of  their  service  in,  viz.  one  fed  the  sauire  with  a  spoon, 
and  the  other  held  the  dish  with  one  hand,  and  scraped  off  what  he  let  fall  upon 
bis  worship's  beard  and  taffety  vest,  with  the  other,  while  the  great  fat  brute 
thought  it  below  him  to  employ  his  own  hands  in  any  of  those  familiar  offices 
which  kings  and  monarchs  would  rather  do,  than  be  troubled  with  the  clumsy 
fingers  of  their  servants. 

I  took  this  time  to  think  what  pains  men's  pride  puts  them  to,  and  how  trou* 
blesome  a  haughty  temper  thus  ill  managed,  must  be  to  a  roan  of  common  sense; 
and  leaving  the  poor  wretch  to  please  himself  with  our  looking  at  him,  as  if  we 
admired  his  pomp,  whereas  we  really  pitied  and  contemned  him,  we  pursued 
nur  journey ;  only  Father  Simon  had  the  curiosity  to  stay  to  inform  himself  what 
dainties  the  country  justice  had  to  feed  on  in  all  his  state,  which  he  said  he  had 
die  honor  to  taste  of,  and  which  was  1  think,  a  dose  that  an  english  hound  would 
scarce  have  eaten,  if  it  had  been  offered  him,  viz.  a  mess  of  boiled  rice,  with  a 
great  piece  of  garlic  in  it,  and  a  little  bag  filled  with  green  pepper,*  and  another 
plant  which  they  have  there,  something  like  our  ginger,  but  smelling  like  musk,t 
and  tasting  like  mustard.  All  this  was  put  together,  and  a  small  lump  or  piece 
of  lean  mutton  boiled  in  it ;  and  this  was  his  worship's  repast,  four  or  five  ser* 

•  Pepplr  ;—• This  spice  is  the  produce  of  a  vine  which,  iu  its  own  climate  is  • 
hardy  plant,  growing  readily  from  cuttings  or  layers,  rising  in  several  knotted  stems* 
.twining  round  any  neighbouring  support,  and  adhering  by  its  fibres,  that  shoot  from 
jtrery  joint  at  intervals  of  6  to  10  inches ;  if  suffered  to  run  along  the  ground  these 
fibres  would  become  roots;  but  in  this  case  it  would  net  be  fruitful,  the  prop  being 
necessary  for  encouraging  it  to  throw  out  its  prolific  shoots :  it  climbs  to  the  height  of 
SO  feet ;  but  thrives  best  when  restrained  to  19  or  15;  as,  in  the  former  case  the  lower 
.part  of  the  vine  bears  neither  leaves  nor  fruit,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  produces  both 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground ;  the  stalk  soon  becomes  ligneous,  and  in  time  acquires 
considerable  thickness.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  and  glossy  surface,  heart-sha* 
ped,  pointed,  not  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  have  but  little  smell.  The  branches  are 
short  and  brittle,  not  projecting  above  two  feet  from  the  stem,  and  separating  readily 
at  the  joint*;  the  blossom  is  small  and  white,  the  fruit  round,  green  when  young  and 
full  grown,  turning  ta  a  bright  red  when  ripe  and  at  perfection.  The  fruit  grows 
abuudnntly  from  all  the  branches,  in  long  small  clusters  of  20  to  50  grains,  somewhat 
resembling  bunches  of  currants,  but  with  this  difference,  that  every  grain  adheres  to 
the  common  stalk ;  which  occasions  the  clusters  of  pepper  to  be  more  compact,  and 
also  less  pliant.    The  plant  begins  to  bear  about  the  third  year. 

f  Mvsk  :— This  very  strong-scented  substance  is  found  under  the  belly  of  an  animal 
.of  the  goat  species,  and  is  brought  from  China  in  round  thin  bladders,  generally  aboit 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  covered  with  short  brown  hairs,  well-filled,  and  without  any  aj  • 
pearance  of  having  been  opened.  The  musk  itself  is  a  dry  light  friable  substance,  of 
a  dark  color  with  a  purple  tinge:  its  taste  is  somen  hat  bitter,  and  its  smtll  too  slroitg 
to  be  agreeable  in  any  quantity.  It  is  met  with  in  grains,  which  feel  unctuous, 
smooth,  and  soft,  and  arc  easily  crumbled  between  the  fingers.  This  drug  should  he 
chosen  of  a  very  strong  scent,  in  the  dry  and  sound  natural  hags  of  the  animal,  not  ia 
the  factitious  ones  made  of  skins  sewed  together,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
closeness  and  length  of  the  hair  on  the  latter  kind  of  bags,  these  having  more  than 
the  genuine,  and  that  generally  also  of  a  paler  color.  A  small  quanUty  of  musk 
macerated  for  a  few  days  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  imparts  a  deep  color,  and  a  strong 
.impregnation  to  the  spirit.  This  tincture  of  itself  discovers  but  little  odor;  but  on 
dilution  it  manifests  the  full  fragrance  of  the  musk  ;  a  drop  or  two  communicates  to  a 
quart  of  wuie,  or  of  watery  liquor,  a  rich  musky  scent. 
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tints  more  attending  at  a  distance*    If  be  fed  them  meaner  tbaa  1st  in  M 

himself,  the  spice  excepted,  they  must  fare  very  coarsely  indeed. 

As  for  our  mandarin,  with  whom  we  travelled,  lie  was  respected  like  a  ^°fr 
surrounded  always  with  his  gentlemen,  and  attended  in  all  his  appearances  wit* 
such  pomp,  that  I  saw  little  of  him  but  at  a  distance ;  but  I  observed  thai  there* 
was  not  a  horse  in  his  retinue,  but  that  our  carriers'  pacl^horses  in  England  seem 
Co  me  to  look  much  better  ;  but  they  were  so  covered  with  equipage,  mantlet, 
trappings,  and  such  like  trumpery,  that  you  could  not  see  whether  they  were 
fat  or  lean.  In  a  word  we  could  see  scarce  any  thing  but  their  feet  and  their 
heads. 

I  was  now  light-hearted,  and  all  my  trouble  and  perplexity,  tha^  I  have  givefj 
an  account  of,  being  over,  I  had  no  anxious  thoughts  about  me,  which  made  this 
journey  much  the  pleasanter  to  me ;  nor  had  I  any  ill  accident  attended  me. 
only  in  the  passing  or  fording  a  small  river,  my  horse  fell,  and  made  me  free  of 
the  country,  as  they  call  it ;  that  is  to  say,  threw  me  in  :  the  place-  was  not  deep, 
bat  it  wetted  me  all  over,  I  mention  it,  because  it  spoiled  my  pocket-book, 
wherein  I  had  set  down  the  names  of  several  people  and  places  which  I  bad  oc- 
casion to  remember,  and  which  not  taking  due  care  of,  the  leaves  rotted,  nnd  the 
words  were  never  after  to  be  read,  to  my  great  loss,  as  to  tlie  names  of  tome 
places  which  I  touched  at  in  this  voyage.* 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Pekin.+    I  had  nobody  with  me  but  the  youth  whom 

•  See  page  343,   where  there   is  a  concomitant  reason  for   the    editor's  present 
undertaking. 

.  t  Pes iv  : — Is  the  chief  of  the  province  of  that  name,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole 
empire.    It  has  nine  great  cities  subordinate  to  it,  with  their  dependent  districts,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  additional  name  of  Fa  or  Too.    These  nine  large  cities  have  sixteen 
less— 'subjected  to  their  jurisdiction,  which  are  also  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the 
appellation  of  Chnt  or  Choo ;  and  the  less  considerable  places  which  are  under  the 
government  of  the  last,  have  superadded  the  surname  of  Him.    This  extensive  power* 
ful  empire  comprehends  fifteen  provinces,  which  might  more  properly  be  called  king* 
doms  ;  for,  before  they  were  united  onder  one  head,  upwards  of  three  thousand  years 
ago,  each  had  its  peculiar  king,  as  at  present,  every  province  has  its  viceroy  ;  all 
which  are  subordinate  to  one  supreme  sovereign,  the  emperor.    The  province  of  £tao» 
tung,  though  situate  without  the  great  wall,  is  also  reckoned  among  the  rest,  and  passes 
for  (he  sixteenth.     Pt  kin  is  situated  in  a  fine  fertile  plain,  not  far  south  of  the  great 
wall,  in  the  roost  salubrious  part  of  all  China,  abounding  with  corn,  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  and  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  except  that  of  tea,  none  of  which 
grows  in  that  province.     The  frost  is  pretty  severe  there  in  winter ;  but  the  heat  of 
summer  is  moderate  and  supportable.     When  the  Tahtars  conquered  this  country  about 
a  hundred  und  sixty  years  since,  they  drove  the  Chiucsc  out  of  the  city,  but  gave  them 
leave  to  build  a  new  one,  contiguous  to  the  old  town,  which  was  then  nearly  square ; 
Jmt  the  additions  since  made  have  given  it  an  irregular  form.     These  cities  called  for 
distinction  sake  Chinese  and  Tahtar,  independent  of  the  suburbs,  which  arc  very  exten- 
sive, arc  twenty  miles  in  circumference.    The  whole  were  said  to  contain  two  millions  of 
inhabitants  ;  hut  the  account  given  to  the  en^lish  embassy  stated  the  total  at  nearly  three 
millions,    The  principal  streets  arc  spacious,  and  three  or  four  miles  long.    The  shops 
of  merchants  for  neatness,  and  perhaps  riches,  excel    roost  in    Kuropc.      The  name 
of  the  tradesman    and  the    articles     he   deals  in,  are   placed  over  the    shop  door ; 
the  entrance  to  which,  besides  being  decorated  with  streamers,  is  embellished  with 
gildings,  sculptures,  paintings,  and  japanmngs,  in  a  manner  which  attracts  and  charms 
the  eye.     But  the  principal  chinesu  shops  and  markets  are  kept  without,  in  the  sub- 
urbs.   Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin  are  Tahtars,  the  walls  of  whose  city  are  seventy 
feet  high,  and  perfectly  cover  th«  town,  the  houses  in  general  being  only  of  one  floor, 
on  account  of  earthquakes,  by  which  formerly  the  city  of  Pckin  had  much  suffered. 
The  streets  are  always  crowded,  although  Chinese  women  never  appear  in  them,  except 
in  covered  seats  or  chairs.    The   reason  of  this  crowding  is,  that  all  provisions  are 
brought  thither  by  land  carriage,  no  river  or  canal  coming  within  three  miles  of  the 
city ;  which  occasion  the  streets  to  be  filled  wi(h  carts,  camels,  horses,   and  other 
beasts  of  burden  with  their  drivers  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  through  the 
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lay  napfaepy  the  captain,  had  given  me  to  attend  roe  as  a  servant,  and  w&* 
proved  very  trusty  and  diligent ;  and  my  partner  had  nobody  with  him  but  one 
servant,  who  was  a  kinsman.  As  for  the  portuguese  pilot,  he  being  desirous 
to  see  the  court,  we  gave  him  his  passage,  that  is  to  say,  bore  his  charges  for  his 
company,  and  to  use  him  as  an  interpreter,  for  he  understood  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  spoke  good  French,  and  a  little  English;  and  indeed  this  old 
man  was  a  most  useful  implement  to  us  every  where;  for  we  had  not  been 
above  a  week   at  Pekin,  when  he  came  laughing,  "  Ah !  senhor  Inglez,?  said 


he,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you  will  make  your  heart  glad."  "  My  heart 
glad  ?"  said  I,  "  what  can  that  be  ?  I  dont  know  any  thing  in  this  country  can 
either  give  me  joy  or  grief,  to  any  great  degree."  "  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  old  man, 
in  broken  English,  "  make  you  glad,  me  sorrow :"  sorry  he  would  have  said. 
This  made  me  more  inquisitive.  "  Why,"  said  I,  "will  it  make  yoa  sorry r* 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  you  have  brought  me  here  twenty-five  days  journey, 
and  will  leave  me  to  go  back  alone,  and  which  way  shall  1  get  to  my  port  after- 
wards, without  a  ship,  without  a  horse,  without  pccuneV*  so  he  called  money, 
being  his  broken  latin,  of  which  he  had  abundance  to  make  us  merry  with. 

In  short,  he  told  us  there  was  a  great  caravan  of  muscovite  and  polish  mts* 
chants  in  the  city,  and  they  were  preparing  to  set  out  on  their  journey,  by  land, 
to  Muscovy,  within  four  or  five  weeks,  and  he  was  sure  we  would  take  the 
opportunity  to  go  with  them,  and  leave  him  behind  to  go  back  all  alone.  I 
confess  I  was  surprised  with  his  news:  a  secret  joy  spread  itself  over  my 
whole  soul,  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  never  felt,  before  nor  since;  and  I  bad 
no  power,  for  a  good  while,  to  speak  a  word  to  the  old  man,  but  at  last  I  turned 
to  him,  •*  How  do  you  know  this  ?"  said  I :  "are  you  sure  it  is  true  ?"  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "  I  met,  this  morning,  in  the  street,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  an 
Armenian,  or  one  you  call  a  Grecian,  who  is  among  them  ;  he  came  last  front 
Astracan,*  and  was  designing  to  go  to  Tonquin,  where  I  formerly  knew  him, 
but  has  altered  his  mind,  and  is  now  resolved  to  go  back  with  the  caravan  to 

gates  in  a  roornintr  or  evening.  The  artificers,  also,  contribute  to  increase  the  crowd, 
as  they  work  in  the  houses  of  those  who  employ  thero,  and  are  perpetually  looking 
out  for  business.  The  streets  are,  likewise,  in  the  day  time  filled  with  inimitable 
jugglers,  exhibiting  for  money  ;  auctioneers  selling  their  goods,  and  quack-doctors  their 
medicines.  The  magistrates  have  al«o  their  guard  whenever  they  appear  abroad ;  and 
persons  of  distinction  a  numerous  attendance.  All  these  circumstances  combined,  make 
the  town  appear  more  populous  than  it  really  is.  The  palaces  of  the  chief  mandarins 
occupy  a  great  extent  of  ground,  as  they  have  only  one  floor.  They  consist  of  several 
open  courts,  in  which  the  buildings  are  not  contiguous  ;  and  they  are  so  fond  of  pri- 
vacy that  they  have  no  windows  towards  the  street,  neither  will  (Ley  suffer  their  neigh- 
bours to  have  any  which  can  overlook  them  ;  and  there  is  a  skreen  always  within  the 
gate  to  pee  vent  strangers  from  looking  in.  The.  furniture  of  their  bouses  consists  of 
pictures,  japanned  cabinets,  chairs,  tables,  and  varnished  skreens;  and  their  beds  are 
very  elegant.  Their  curtains,  in  the  summer,  are  of  silk,  and  their  counterpanes  of  the 
some.  They  have  no  feather-beds,  but  sleep  upon  quilts  or  matrasses.  Besides  the 
buildings  befoie-mentioncd,  the  missionaries  have  four  monasteries,  to  which  are 
annexed  four  churches  ;  sonic  of  these  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  palace.  The 
Jesuits'  cloister  is  encompassed  with  a  high  stone  wail,  having  two  handsome  gates. 
Within  is  a  pair  of  globes  of  great  magnitude,  being  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter. 
Their  church  is  a  large,  beautiful  stiucture,  of  Italian  architecture;  decorated  with  a 
number  of  images  and  altars,  and  furnished  with  an  excellent  organ  ;  and  a  large  clock 
with  a  set  of  chimes.    There  is  likewise  a  museum  well  stored  with  curiosities. 

*  Astrakhan  : — The  principal  city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  Volga  near  its  mouths; 
and  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of  70000  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  the  Moguls, 
or  Monghuls,  of  Kipchak,  although  some  assert  that  the  Russians  had  formed  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  city  heie  before  this  region  was  seized  by  the  conquering  chief  of  that 
nation  named  Batv.  These  invaders  were  expelled  in  1554.  Astrakhan  is  built  upon 
aeveral  small  eminences  that  arise  amid  the  marshy  meadows  of  the  Volga,  and  which, 
the  Editor  believes,  are  occasionally  or  generally  insulated  by  the  branches  of  that 
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Moscow,  and  so  down  the  river  ofWolga.*  to  Astracan."  "  WeD, 
said  I,  "  do  not  be  uneasy  about  being  left  to  go  back  alone ;  if  this  be  a  method 
for  my  return  to  England,  it  shall  be  your  fault  if  you  go  back  to  Macao  at  all.** 
We  then  went  to  consulting  together  what  was  to  be  done :  and  I  asked  my 
partner  what  he  thought  of  the  pilot's  news,  and  whether  it  would  suit  with  hit 
•flairs.  He  told  me  he  would  do  just  as  I  would,  for  he  had  settled  all  his  affairs 
to  well  at  Bengal,  and  left  his  effects  in  such  good  hands,  that  as  we  had  made 
,  a  good  voyage  here,  if  he  could  vest  it  in  China  silks,  wrought  and  raw,  such  at 
might  be  worth  the  carriage,  he  would  be  content  to  go  to  England,  and  then 
make  his  voyage  back  to  Bengal  by  the  Company's  ships. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  we  agreed,  that,  if  our  Portugal  pilot  would  go  with 
(«s,  we  would  bear  his  charges  to  Moscow,  or  to  England,  if  he  pleased ;  nor 
indeed  were  we  to  be  esteemed  over-generous  in  that  part  neither,  if  we  bad  not 
rewarded  him  farther ;  for  the  service  he  had  done  us  was  really  worth  all  that 
and  more,  for  he  had  not  only  been  a  pilot  to  us  at  sea,  but  he  had  been  also  lika 
a  broker  for  us  on  shore ;  and  his  procuring  for  us  the  Japan  merchant  was  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  our  pockets.  So  we  consulted  together  about  it,  and 
being  willing  to  gratify  him,  which  was  indeed  but  doing  him  justice,  and  verv 
.willing  also  to  have  him  with  us  besides,  for  he  was  a  most  necessary  man  on  all 
occasions,  we  agreed  to  give  him  a  quantity  of  coined  gold,  which,  as  I  compute 
it  came  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- live  pounds  sterling  between  as,  and 
to  bear  his  cliargcs,  both  for  himself  and  horse,  except  only  a  horse  to  carry 
his  goods. 

Having  settled  this  among  ourselves,  we  called  him  to  let  him  know  what  we 

'  had  resolved.    I  told  him  he  had  complained  of  our  being  like  to  let  him  go 

hack  alone,  and  1  was  now  to  tell  him  we  were  resolved  be  should  not  go  back 

■  stream.  It  is  surrounded  by  fortified  walls,  but  which  are  now  neglected ;  and  there 
is  a  triangular  citadel  on  the  western  side.  Its  wood-built  booses  have  exposed  it  to 
frequent  conflagrations;  and  attempts  have  been  fruitlessly  made  to  introduce  and 
.perpetuate  the  use  of  brick.  Vines  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  other 
fruits  abound.  There  are  25  Greek-Catholic  churches  of  the  established  national  per- 
suasion, and  S  convents.  But,  according  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the 
Russian  government,  the  Armenians,  Lutherans,  Romanists,  and  Hindoos,  have  also 
tbeir  places  of  worship.  Astrakhan  attracts  some  portion  of  oriental  commerce;  but 
its  chief  trade  is  in  salt  and  ash,  particularly  sturgeon,  and  also  kaviar,  (the  cured  roe  of 
the  same)  from  the  Volga.  The  fishery  on  the  Caspian,  which  centers  at  Astrakhan, 
is  esteemed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Russian  empire.  The  geographical  site  of 
this  ciiy  is  in  46°  «1#  12*  N.  48°  ?  45"  E. 

*  Volga  : — This  master-stream  of  europcan  rivers  forms  through  a  long  space  the 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  belonging  properly  to  the  latter  continent  in  which 
it  arises ;  having  its  sources  in  several  lakes  among  the  mountains  of  Valdai,  and 
within  the  government  of  Tver,  between  Petersburg  and  Moscou;  it  bends  its  chief 
course  toward  the  S.  E.  but  near  its  junction  with  the  Kama,  an  important  tributary 
river,  it  turns  S.  W.  until  it  arrives  at  Zaritzin,  about  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  whence 
it  turns  again  S.  E.  into  Asia.  lis  comparative  length  of  course  may  be  computed  at 
700  miles ;  and  having  no  cataracts  and  few  sholes  it  is  navigable  even  from  Tver. 
The  name  of  this  river  is  usually  spelt  in  most  maps  Uolga:  but  the  english  reader 
will  observe  that  it  has  been  received  in  this  way  through  the  medium  of  the  geunan 
language ;  in  which  to  has  the  power  of  an  english  v,  as  a  german  b  has  that  of  an 
•nglish/.  The  inland  navigation  of  Russia  deserves  particular  attention.  Among 
other  laudable  improvements  the  emperor  Pftf.r  I.  formed  the  design  of  establishing 
a  perfect  intercourse  by  water  between  Petersburg  and  Astrakhan ;  but  the  skill  of  the 
engineers  was  not  equal  to  the  genius  of  the  sovereign.  However  a  sort  of  communi- 
cation was  opened  under  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Vishnei- 
Voloshok,  uniting  the  Twertxa  running  toward  the  Caspian,  with  the  Shlina,  which  com- 
municates  with  the  Baltic  The  navigation  is  performed  in,  from  a  fortnight  to  a 
month,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  near  4000  vessel^ 
.pass  annually* 
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M  all  t  that  M  we  lad  resohred  to  go  to  Europe  with  the  caravan,  we  resolved 
■bo  be  should  go  with  as,  and  that  we  called  him  to  know  hie  mind.  He  shook 
bis  head,  and  said  it  was  a  long  journey,  and  he  had  no  pecunr  to  carry  hitn 
thither,  nor  to  subsist  himself  when  he  came  thither.  We  told  him  we  believed 
it  was  so,  stud,  therefore,  we  had  resolved  to  do  something  for  him,  that  should 
kt  him  see  how  sensible  we  were  of  the  service  he  had  done  us,  and  also 
bow  agreeable  he  was  to  us;  and  then  I  told  him  what  we  had  resolved  to 
give  him  here,  which  be  might  lay  out  as  we  would  do  our  own,  and  that, 
as  for  bis  charges,  if  he  would  go  with  us,  we  would  set  him  safe  ashore  (life 
and  casualties  excepted)  either  in  Muscovy  or  England,  which  he  would,  at 
our  own  charge,  except  only  the  carriage  of  his  goods. 

He  received  the  proposal  like  a  man  transported,  and  told  ua,  he  would  go 
with  us  over  the  whole  world  ;  and  so,  in  short,  we  all  prepared  ourselves  for  the 
journey.  However,  as  it  was  with  us,  so  it  was  with  the  other  merchants, 
they  had  many  tilings  to  do ;  and,  instead  of  being  ready  in  five  weeks,  it  was 
four  months  and  some  odd  days  before  all  things  were  got  together. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  February,  1703,  our  style,  when  we  set  uut  from  Pekin. 
My  partner  and  the  old  pilot  hnd  gone  express  back  to  the  port  where  we  had 
first  put  in,  to  dispose  of  some  goods  which  we  had  left  there ;  and  I.  with  a 
Chinese  merchant,  whom  1  had  some  knowledge  of  at  Nanquin,  and  who  came 
to  Pekin  on  his  own  affairs,  went  to  Nanquin,  where  I  bought  ninety  pieces  of 
fine  damasks,  with  about  two  hundred  pieces  of  oilier  very  line  silks,  of  several 
sorts,  some  mixed  with  gold  ;  and  had  all  these  brought  to  Pekin  against  my 
partner's  return.  Besides  ihis,  we  bought  a  very  large  nuantiiy  of  raw  silk,  and 
some  other  goods  i  our  cargo  amounting  in  these  gojds  only,  to  about  throo- 
thousand  fire  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which,  together  with  tea,  and  some  Goa 
calicos,  and  three  camel -loads  of  nutmegs  and  cloves,  loaded  in  all  eighteeat 
camels,  for  our  share,  besides  those  we  rode  upon,  which,  with  two  or  three 
■pare  horses,  and  two  horses  loaded  with  provisions,  made  us,  in  short,  twestty. 


•  Cimt;— GMKflU,  in  the  Limit  in  system  of  Zoology.  This  is  a  distinct  genus  qI 
animals;  of  the  order  of  preoro;  the  greit  character  of  which  is,  ihe  want  o  I  horns, 
which  all  the  oilier  geuuses  °l  «"  P«0™  L»"  :  theJ  h"e  **  '""'"B  ""}'  ,n,  "'' 
lower  ie*,  and  none  in  Ihe  iipperi  and  the  upper  lip  11  divided  like  that  of  a  hare. 
Ihe  hoofs  are  snail.    Th«  word  it -<•—■>-  '—-'•  ---  -- ■  ->■»■>•  •■»»■  *-«  't- 


is forssed  from  the  Greek  ««>u*«r  which  sigtuaes  the 
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The  company  wai  very  greet,  tnd,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  mate  between 

three  and  four  hundred  horses  and  camel?  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 


same;  and,  according  to  Nicod,  from  the  Hebrew  gamal-,  bat  according  to  others  from 
ce^unrrov,  on  account  of  the  bunch  on  its  back. 

There  are  four  species  of  camels  s  1.  The  camel,  with  one  bunch  on  its  back,  called 
the  Dromedary.    2.  The  Bactrian  or  Persian,  camel  with  two  bunches.    3.  The.  P«ro» 
vian  camel,  called  Glaraa,  and  by  some  claphocamelus,  with  a  pectoral  bunch.     And  4» 
The  Pacos,  usually  called  the  Indian  or  Peruvian  sheep,  without  any  bunch  at -all. 
Other  naturalists  distinguish   them  by  the  terms  Turkman,  Arab,  Dramedary,  and 
Persian.    The  Turkman  camel  is  much  stronger,  larger,  more  hairy  and  of  .a  darker 
color  than  the  others,  with  a  neck  remarkably  pendulous;    it  is  seen  from  Helen 
(Aleppo)  and  Constantinople  to  Persia.     Its  common  load  is  8  cwt.  but  it  sometimes 
carries  more.  This  animal  does  not  bear  well  excessive  heat,  and  is  therefore  not  so  much 
used  to  the  southward,  nor  worked  there,  during  June,  July,  or  August.     The  Arab 
camel  seldom  carries  above  5  cwt.  but  it  can  endure  heat,  and  will  subsist  on  the 
thistles  and  other  dry  plants,  which  it  picks  up,  in  the  desert  countries  to  which  it  is  ap- 
fjtepriated.     Some  hate  been  known  to  travel  15  days  without  water;  but  besides 
petting  the  animal  to  a:i  inordinate  trial,  such  abstinence  induces  them  to  drink  to 
tech  excess  afterwards,  as  it  is  great  odds  but  it  kills  thera.    The  Dromedary  or  war- 
camel  is  chiefly  used  for  riding;  its  real  name  is  hedjin,  it  is  only  a  high  breed  of  the 
Arab  camel  lrom  which  it  differs  principally  in  being  of  a  higher  colour,  and  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  vulgar  beast  of  burden,  generally  named  in  Arabic  jewuntl,  and 
m  Turkish  davch,  as  the  racer  is  from  the  draught-horse,  by  superiority  of  form  and 
movement,  going  from  five  to  six  miles  an  hour  at  an  ambling  trot  which  it  can  maintain 
with  little  intermission   for  four  and  twenty  hours,  or  upon  emergency  much  more. 
The  Persian  or  Bactrian  camel  differs  from  all  the  other  breeds,  in  one  main  particular, 
chat  is  in  having  two  bunches  on  its  back  instead  of  one,  otherwise  it  is  of  the  same 
Character  possesses  similar  properties  and  participates  in  the  same  usefulness  to  man- 
kind; it  is  used  for  travelling  with  loads.     This  creature  last  described  is  what  the 
cemmon- people  in  most  parts  of  Europe  are  apt  to  call  a  dromedary :  in  order  to  cor- 
rect which  vulgar  error  in  the  minds  of  the  juvenile  readers  of  this  book,  as  the  doable 
bunched  camel  happens  to  be  indigenous  in  the  country  through  which  R.  C.  is  now 
travelling,  one  of  this  variety  is  introduced  in  the  wood-cut  subjoined  to  the  text,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  single-bunched  kind  better  known  to  us.     It  is 
therefore  to  this  animal  that  what  has  been  asserted  of  the  dromedary's  having  two 
bunches  really  applies.     Volnet  says,  that,  out  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  camels 
and  dromedaries  he  might  have  seen  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  he  never  observed  one  with 
two  bunches.    The  Editor's  zoological  exHmination  docs  not  extend  so  far,  but  as  far  as 
it  does  he  can  say  the  same.     The  camel  in  its  general  character  is  a  domestic  beast 
of  burden,  of  gentle  disposition,  much  used  for  carriage  in  divers  parts  of  Asia  ;  and 
making  the  chief ^ches  of  the  Arabs.     In  Persia  they  only  distinguish  two  sons  of 
camels,  tax.  the  tcmhern,  which  are  smaller,  und  not  fit  to  carry  above  seven  hundred 
weight;  and  the  northern,  which  are  bigger,  and  able  to  carry  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred weight.  The  name  canfel  among  us  is  vulgarly  rcstruiucd  to  that  sort  which  has  but 
one  bunch  on  their  back;  the  appellation  dromedary  being  given  to  those  which  have  two. 
In  this  we  follow  the  example  of  Sol  in  us,  contrary  to  Pliny,  Aristotle,  and  the  gene- 
rality of  ancient  naturalists.  The  bunch  on  the  camel's  back  is  nut  formed  by  the  cavity 
of  the  ipini  dorti,  but  is  usually  understood  to  be  a  callous  sort  of  flesh.    The  acaderaisls 
at  Paris  are  said  te  have  found  it  mere  hair ;  and  that  when  this  was  pressed  close  down, 
the  creature  appeared  no  more  bunch-backed  than  o  swine.  Pliny  affirms,  that  the  camel 
can  endure  four  days  without  drink  :  whence  Pessius  gives  it  the  appellation  firieas. 
They  can  live  on  the  little  shrubs  which  the  deserts  produce,  and  are  satisfied  for  a 
whole  day  with  half  a  gallon  of  beans  and  barley,  or  ball*  made  of  the  flour.    The 
fleshy  foot  of  the  camel  is  formed  for  travelling  on  the  hot  sands,  which  would  parch  and 
destroy  the  hoof.  Pocockk's  Detcript.  of  the  East,  vol.  1.  p.208.  Shaw's  Travels  p.  259; 
Camels  milk  is  said  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  dropsy,  for  which  purpose 
the  Arabs  drink  a  pint  per  day  for  three  weeks*     Native  sal-ammoniac  is  commonly 
auppos-d  to  be  the  urine  of  camels.     The  Turks  reckon  the  flesh  of  the  young  camel 
delicious  food,  but  prohibit  the  general   use  of  it    lest  the    breed  should    be  des- 
troyed.   Camels  cast  their  hair  in  the  spring  which  is  gathered  ur>wuh  groat  care,  oa 
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men,  very  well  aimed,  and  provided  for  all  events ;  for  as  the  eastern  caravans 
are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  the  Arabs  •  so  are  these  by  the  Tartars ;  but  they 
are  not  altogether  so  dangerous  as  the  arabs,  nor  so  barbarous  when  they  prevail. 

The  company  consisted  of  people  of  several  nations,  such  as  Muscovite^ 
chiefly,  for  tliere  were  above  sixty  of  tbem  wlto  were  merchants  or  inhabitants 
of  Moscow,  though  of  them  some  were  Livonians,  and  to  our  particular  satisfac- 
tion, five  of  tbem  were  Scots,  who  appeared  also  to  be  men  of  great  experience) 
in  business,  and  of  very  good  substance. 

When  we  had  travelled  one  day's  journey,  the  guides,  who  were  five  in  nam* 
ber,  called  all  the  gentlemen  and  merchants,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  passenger*, 
except  the  servants,  to  a  great  council,  as  they  termed  it  At  this  great  council 
every  one  deposited  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to  a  common  stock,  for  the 
necessary  expense  of  buying  forage  on  the  way,  where  it  was  not  otherwise  to  be 
had,  and  for  satisfying  the  guides,  getting  horses  and  the  like.  And  here  they 
constituted  the  journey,  as  they  called  it,  mi.  they  named  captains  and  officers  to 
draw  us  all  np,  and  give  the  command  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  gave  every  en* 
their  turn  of  command.  Nor  was  this  forming  us  into  order  any  more  than  what 
we  found  needful  upon  the  way,  as  shall  be  observed  in  its  place. 

The  road  on  all  this  side  of  the  country  is  very  populous,  and  is  fall  of  potters, 

account  of  the  traffic  thereof,  which  is  very  considerable.  When  left  bare  of  hah* 
they  pitch  then  over  to  defend  them  from  the  flies.  They  spin  the  camel's  hair  and 
we*ve  it  into  staffs :  it  is  sometimes  used  with  other  hairs  in  making  of  hais.  The  best 
hair  is  that  of  the  camel's  back.  Camels  are  chiefly  used  in  caravans:  and  they 
travel  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  without  stopping,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half 
«n  hour.  They  are  very  apt  to  slide  in  passing  slippery  ways,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  their  fleshy  feet  The  camel  that  carries  Mohamed's  standard,  which  the  caravan, 
of  pilgrims  offer  yearly  on  the  tomb  of  their  prophet,  is  exempted  the  rest  of  ha 
life  from  all  services,  it  is  even  pretended  that  this  happjr  beast  will  rise  again  at  the 
general  resurrection,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  paradise. 

The  following  is  a  further  illustration  of  the  term  dromedary,  from  a  curious  and  searee 
book  :— -««  Dromcdariui9  a  dromedary,  is  wonderoasly  swift,  and  will  ran  about  hundred 
miles  a  day.  To  the  peculiar  swiftness  -of  this  animal,  the  passage  in  the  text 
(of  lgrwramut)  must  evidently  allude ;  and  it  seems  worthy  of  remark,  that  under 
the  term  Dromo,  applied  to  Davus  Dromo,  in  this  part  of  the  text  particularly,  % 
reference  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  a  person  then  living,  as  will  hereafter  be 
Shewn,  and  also  to  the  greek  word  J^o/ao®*,  curtus,  whence  both  that  and  the  word 
Dromedarius  are  imagined  to  be  derived :  for  the  character  of  Davus  Dromo  is,  in 
the  former  part  of  this  prologue,  represented  as  having  escaped  from  his  keeper,  and 
is  here  charged  with  being  not  only  Davus  Dromo,  i.e.  aranawesWrot  Dromedarius, 
s.  e,  a  runaway  of  so  great  swiftness,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  ovcsa^WMm,  which  both 
Cursor  and  Equido  had  found  him  to  he  by  experience,  in  tbetr^ersuit  of  him.-— 
Davus  Dromo — Musarum  Cabellu*— Hobby-horse  :  a  singular  character  in  the  popular 
games  by  which  May-day  was  celebrated  down  to  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and 
introduced  on  the  dramatic  stage  even  so  late  as  1621."— {Rug  o  lb  :— Ignoramus:  proL 
note  ad  verb.  Da  vus-Dromo.    See  also  Minshsu's  Dictionary.) 

*  Arab: — The  Arabians  have  been  a  distinct,  and,  in  great  measure,  an  independent 
nation  for  more  than  5000  years.  Some  authors  term  them  theSemitic  family,  as  descended 
from  Shem,  son  of  Noah  ;  others  comprehending  in  this  nation  the  Cushites,  Canaanites, 
and  Amalekites,  of  the  Bible,  trace  their  descent  from  Ham.  Tbeir  language,  as  it 
is  found  in  the  Koran,  contains  some  mixture  of  indian,  persian,  and  abyssinian  words : 
its  grammar  was  little  cultivated  until  after  the  promulgation  of  that  code.  It  certainly 
is  copious,  but  its  copiousness  has  been  ridiculously  exaggerated.  The  best  Arabic  is 
spoken  by  the  upper  classes  in  Yemen  :  in  Mecca  it  is  more  mixed  ;  in  Syria  corrupt. 
There  are  dialects  which  require  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter.  Though  not  intimately 
connected  with  the  european  languages,  it  has  afforded  some  words  to  the  Greek  and  to  the 
Latin.  It  has  also  some  terms  in  common  with  the  Sanskrit,  although  apparently  feVer 
than  either  the  Greek  or  the  German.  Thus  we  we  have  bar,  Chaldaic,  city  ;  bare,  buri, 
Sanskrit  5  faig,  Gcrnun  :  ben,  Hebrew,  sop  j  bun,  San*  child ;  etk,  Heb.  ssata,  Chald. 
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ftnd  enrth  makers,  that  is  to  say,  people  that  tempered  the  earth  for  the  china- 
ware  ;  and,  as  I  was  going  along,  out  Portugal  pilot,  who  had  always  something. 
or  other  to  say  to  make  us  merry,  came  sneering  to  roe,  and  told  me  he  would 
show  me  the  greatest  rarity  in  all  the  country,  and  that  I  should  have  this  to  say 
of  China,  after  all  the  ill-humoured  tilings  I  had  said  of  it,  that  I  had  seen  one 
thing  wluch  was  uot  to  be  seen  in  all  the  world  beside.  I  was  very  importunate 
to  know  what  it  was  ;  at  last  be  told  me  it  was  a  gentleman's  house  built  all  with- 
china-ware.  "  Well/'  said  I,  u  are  not  the  materials  of  their  building  thm 
product  of  their  own  country  ?  and  so  it  is  all  china-ware,  is  it  not  ?"*<  No, 
no,"  says  he,  "  I  mean  it  is  a  house  all  made  of  china-ware,  such  as  yon- 
call  so  in  England,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  our  country*  porcelain."  "  Well,**  sakL 
I,  "  such  a  thing  may  be.  How  big  is  it  ?  Can  we  carry  it  in  a  box  upon  a 
camel  ?  If  we  can,  we  will  buy  it.'*  "  Upon  a  camel  !"  said  the  old  pilot,  hold- 
ing up  both  his  hands,  "  why  there  is  a  family  of  thirty  people  lives  in  it.  I  wot 
then  curious  indeed  to  see  it,  and  when  I  came  to  it,  it  was  nothing  but  this : 
it  was  a  timber  bouse,  or  a  house  built,  as  we  call  it  in  England,  with  lath  and 
plaster,  but  all  the  plastering  was  really  china-ware,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  plav 
tered  with  the  earth  that  makes  china-ware.  The  outside  which  the  sun  shone 
hot  upon,  was  glazed,  and  looked  very  well,  perfectly  white,  and  painted  with 
blue  figures,  as  the  large  china-ware  in  England  is  painted,  and  hard  as  if  it  liad 
been  burned.  As  to  the  inside,  all  the  waifs,  instead  of  wainscot,  were  lined 
op  with  hardened  and  painted  tiles,  like  the  little  square  tiles  we  call  gally-tiies, 
in  England,  all  made  of  the  finest  China,  and  the  figures  exceedingly  fine  indeed 
with  extraordinary  variety  of  colors,  mixed  with  gold,  many  tiles  making  but  one 
figure,  but  joinferf  so  artificially  with  mortar,  being  made  of  the  same  earth,  that 
•it  was  very  hard  to  sec  where  the  tiles  met*'  The  floors  of  the  rooms  were  of 
the  same  composition,  and  as  bard  as  the  earthen  floors  wc  have  \n  use  in 
several  parts  of  England,  especially  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Leicester* 
•hire,  &c.  as  hard  as  stone,  and  smooth,  but  not  burned  and  painted,  except  some 
smaller  rooms,  like  closets,  which  were  all,  as  it  were,  paved  with  the  same 
tile,  the  ceilings,  and  in  a  word,  all  the  plastering  work  in  the  whole  house,  were 
of  the  same  earth ;  and,  after  all,  the  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  of  the  same,  but 
of  a  deep  shining  black.*    This  was  a  china-warehouse,  indeed,  truly  and  lite* 

fire  ;  a,ter,  San.  isht  Heb.  man,  isha,  San.  man  or  lord.  The  Arab*  of  Africa  living  in 
booses  are  known  under  the  corrupt  uame  ot  "  Moors/'  at  is  amply  explained  at  p.  16 
(See  J0L  6.  xxii,  392.) 

*  Pottkry  :— as  has  been  explained  in  a  former  note  at  page  116,  is  the  art  of  making 
earthen  pot*  or  vessels,  or  the  manufacture  o(  earl  hen-ware.  All  kinds  of  pottery* 
in  general,  are  strife  of  clays  or  argillaceous  earth,  because  these  earths  «re  capable  of 
being  kneaded,  W  easily  receiving  any  forms,  and  of  acquiring  much  solidity  and 
hardness  by  exposure  to  the  fire.  In  the  Men.  de  I* Acad,  dct  Science*  de  Pnisse,  1749* 
there  are  some  experiments  tending  to  prove  that  the  tenacity  of  clay  is  owing  to  some 
inflammable  matter  which  is  mixed  with  it,  and  which  is  easily  consumed  in  the  fire. 
But  there  are  considerable  differences  in  clays  ;  so.ue,  which  are  of  the  purest  kind* 
resist  the  roost  violent  fire,  without  receiving  any  other  change  than  a  considerable 
hardness;  others  by  exposure  to  violent  heal,  acquire  hardness  equal  to  that  of  flints* 
and  a  compact  glossy  texture  ;  but  are  infusible  by  the  most  intense  fire ;  which  qualities 
they  owe  to  some  fusible  materials  mixed  with  them,  as  saud,  chalk,  gypsum,  or  ferru- 
ginous earth,  which  occasion  a  partial,  but  not  complete  fusion.  Another  kind  of 
clay  is  first  hardened  by  fire,  and  afterwards  completely  fused,  From  these  three 
different  kinds  of  clays  three  different  kinds  of  pottery  may  be  produced.  Of  the 
first  kind  ar«  formed  the  large  pots  or  crucibles,  used  in  glass-houses,  &c.  With  clays 
of  the  second  kind  may  be  made  crucibles  and  other  potteries,  commonly  called  stone- 
ware |  which,  when  sufficiently  baked,  are  very  sonorous,  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with, 
steel,  capable  of  containing  all  liquids,  which  the  former  sort,  on  account  of  their  po- 
rosity will  not  admit  of,  and  resist  the  action  of  nitre,  glass  of  lead,  and  other  fluxes^ 
provided  that  the  earth  of  which  they  are  formed,  is  of  good  quality,  hut  their  hard* 
ncss  aud  density,  which  prevents  thdr  sudden  expansion  and  contrition,  by  the  hasty 
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mlly  to  be  called  to ;  and,  had  I  not  been  upon  the  journey,  I  could  have  staid 
tome  days  to  tee  aod  examine  the  particulars  of  it.  They  told  me  there  were 
fountains  and  fish-ponds  in  the  garden,  all  paved  at  the  bottom  and  sides  with  the 
same,  and  fine  statues  set  up  in  rows  on  the  walks,  entirely  formed  of  the  porce* 

application  of  beat  and  cold,  render  them  liable  to.  break  iu  all  operations  where  they  are 
suddenly  eiposed  either  to  heat  or  to  cold.  With  the  fusible  clays  may  be  made  manj 
kinds  of  vessels  which  are  cheap,  as  they  require  little  fire  to  bake  them ;  for  this 
kind  of  pottery  is  slightly  baked,  and  consequently  its  texture  is  coarse  and  porous* 
These  are  generally  covered  with  a  glaring,  without  which  water,  or  other  liquids* 
would  pass  through  their  pores.  Some  of  this  pottery,  which  is  carefully  finished, 
and  covered  with  a  white  enamel,  is  called  Delf  ware.  Other  coarser  potteries 
of  this  kind  are  glased  with  glass  of  lead,  mixed  with  metallic  calces  or  fusible 
coloured  earths,  from  which  they  receive  various  colours.  There  is  also  a  kind 
of  pottery  made  of  white  clays,  or  of  sacb  as  whiten  in  the  fire,  the  surface  of 
which  is  vitrified  by  throwing  into  the  furnace,  when  the  ware  is  sufficiently  baked, 
some  common  salt  and  salt-petre.  The  french  stone-ware  is  formed  of  a  whitish  clay,  in 
which  a  good  deal  of  fine  white  sandy  particles  is  intermixed.  The  cngltsh  stone* 
ware  is  composed  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  ground  flints.  The  use  of  the  flints 
is,  to  give  strength  to  the  ware,  so  that  it  shall  preserve  its  form  during  the  baking  ; 
whereas  vessels  made  of  clay  alone,  although  unfusible  by  fire,  and  capable  of  acquir- 
ing, by  having  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  the  liardness  of  the  best  porcelain, 
while  tbey  are  hot,  are  soft,  and  sink  try  their  weight,  so  as  to  lose  the  form  given  to  them* 
This  stone-ware  U  glased  by  means  of  common  salt  only,  without  any  mixture  of  nitre  ; 
and  the  glasing  has  not  the  beauty  or  smoothness  of  good  vitreous  glazings.  The  flint 
cr  white  stone  ware  is  made  in  Staffordshire)  and  other  places,  iu  the  following  manner. 
Tobacco-pipe  clay,  which  they  have  from  Dorsetshire,  is  beaten  much  in  water :  by 
this  process,  the  finer  parts  of  the  clay  remain  suspended  in  the  water,  whilst  the  coarser 
sand,  and  other  impurities,  mil  to  the  bottom,  the  liquid,  consisting  of  Water,  and  the 
finer  parts  of  the  clay,  is  farther  purified,  by  being  passed  through  hair  and  lawn  sieves 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness;  the  clay  is  then  sufficiently  prepared  to  be  mixed  with 
powdered  flint.  They  use  annually  in  Staffordshire  about  five  thousand  tons  of  flint, 
which  they  have  from  Hull.  They  were  formerly  accustomed  to  grind  these  flints  with 
moor-stone,  or  granite,  but  of  late  years  a  large  bed  of  chert  (a  species  of  flint)  has 
been  discovered  near  Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  Staffordshire  and  the  Yorkshire 
potters  prefer  it  to  moor-stone,  for  grinding  these  flints ;  it  is  very  bard,  and,  being 
itself  of  the  nature  of  flint,  the  parts  of  it  which  are  worn  off,  and  mixed  with  the  flints 
in  grinding,  do  not  vitiate  the  quality  of  the  flint-powder.  When  the  flints  have  been 
properly  calcined  and  ground,  they  are  sifted  in  water,  till  the  water  is,  as  near  as 
nay  be,  of  the  same  thickness  as  that  in  which  the  clay  it  suspended  ;  then  the  liquid 
day  and  flints  are  mixed  together  iu  various  proportions  for  various  wares,  aod  left  to 
set 4  the  mixture  is  then  dried  in  a  kiln,  and  being  afterwards  beaten  to  a  proper  temper, 
it  becomes  fit  for  being  formed  at  the  wheel  into  dishes,  plates,  bowJe>  6cc.  When  this 
ware  is  to  be  put  into  the  furnace  to  be  Imked,  the  several  pieces  Of  it  are  placed  in 
cases,  made  oi  clay,  called  seggars,  which  are  piled  upon  one  another  in  the  dome  of 
the'  furnace  ;  a  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  when  the  ware  is  brought  to  a  proper  temper, 
whiclehappens  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  it  is  glazed  by  common  salt.  The  salt  is 
thrown  iuto  the  furnace  (through  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  it)  by  the  heat  of  which  it 
is  instantly  converted  into  js  thick  vapour,  which,  circulating  through  the  furnace, 
enters  every  seggar,  through  holes  made  in  the  side  (the  top  being  covered,  to  pre- 
vent the  sail  from  falling  upon  the  ware),  and  attaching  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ware, 
k  forms  that  vitreous  coat  upon  the  surface,  which  is  called  its  glaze.  This  very  curious 
method  of  glazing  earthen  ware,  by  the  vapor  of  common  salt,  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Holland  i  at  least  it  was  introduced  from  thence  into  Staffordshire,  about 
eighty  years  ago,  by  two  Dutchmen.  The  art  of  pottery  among  the  Chinese,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.  But  this  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  iu  fact  invented  by  some  of 
the  rudest  people.  They  are  understood  to  have  an  earth  possessing  certain  peculiar  vir- 
tues in  regard  to  this  manufacture;  and  Barrow  informs  us,  that  the  merit  of  their  porce- 
lain is  less  owing  to  any  ingenuity  they  display  in  the  making  of  it,  than  to  the  prodigious 
care  with  which  they  select  the  very  finest  materials,  and  separate  them  from  all  impu- 
rities A  very  remarkable  proof  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  is,  that  they  should  have 
fiobtiuron  &ru/soe,  FF 
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lain  earth,  and  burned  whole.  Ai  thi»  is  one  of  the  sinctileritiei  of  Chlka,  *■> 
they  ma;  be  allnwcd  to  excel  in  it;  but  I  am  very  Mire  they  excel  in  their  ec- 
count*  of  it,  for  the;  told  me  Mich  incredible  thing*  of  their  performance  in 
crockery  ware,  for  such  it  is,  that  I  care  not  to  relate,  aa  knowing  it  could  not  be 
true.  One  told  me,  in  particular,  of  a  workman  that  made  a  ship,  with  all  it* 
tackle,  and  masts,  and  sails,  in  enrthen-w*re,  big  enough  to  carry  fifty  idea.  If 
be  had  told  me,  he  launched  it,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Japan  in  it,  I  might  hart 
said  something  to  it,  indeed  ;  hut,  as  it  au,  I  knew  the  whole  story,  which  no. 
in  short,  asking  pardon  for  the  word,  that  the  fellow  lyed.  So  I  smiled  and  w 
■willing  to- it. 

This  odd  sight  kept  me  two  hours  behind  the  caraTan,  for  which  the  leader  of 
it  for  the  day  fined  me  about  the  value  of  three  shilling* ;  and  told  me,  if  it  bad 
seen  three  days' journey  without  the  wall,  as  it  was  three  days  within,  he  must 
bare  fined  ma  four  times  as  much,  and  made  meask  pardon  the  neat  council-day ; 
eo  1  promised  to  be  more  orderly,  for,  indeed,  I  found,  afterward*,  the  order* 
Bade  for  keeping  all  together,  were  absolute!?  necessary  fur  our  common  safety. 

In  two  day*  mora  we  passed  the  great  China  wall,*  made  for  a  fortification. 
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ing  been  made  in  Chins,  in  conformity  lu  an  ordur  frum  Europe,  on  every  piece  of 
which  there  was  repeated, /ue-iuiiu>,  the  effect!  of  an  accident  which  bale)  the  original 
drawing  of  a  coat  of  arms  scut  ont  si  a  pattern  ;  which  accident  was  neither  mere  nor 
less  ihin  the  overselling  of  an  inkstand  upon,  it,  which  formed  a  rivulet  of  ink  irons 
one  corner  to  the  other. 

*  Gbsat  Wiu: — DiOMVbiui  Kao,  a  native  of  China,  from  whose  works,  published 
in  the  year  170.5,  the  following  account  is  principally  extracted,  though  wa  hare  bor- 
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Against  the  Tartan ;  and  a  very  great  work  it  is,  going  over  hills  and  mountain* 
in  an  endless  track,  wliere  the  rocks  are  impassable,  and  the  precipices  such  as 

rowed  from  Du  Halde  and  others,  says,  thb  prodigious  wall  was  bailt  some  centuries 
before  Christ's  time,  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  Chienchu,  Voako,  (According  to  Do 
Kaldk  bj  Zis-Shi-Wano,  who  makes  it  two  hundred  and  twenty  one  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ)  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  restless  western  Tahtars.  It  is 
extended  from  the  Oriental  sea  far  beyond  the  middle  of  She n -si,  and  includes  the 
provinces  of  Pefcin,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Shen-si.  Its  length,  in  a  direct  line,  is 
computed  at  six  hundred  and  fifty  four  French  miles ;  but  reckoned  as  a  curved  line 
•mount*  to  upwards  of  one  thousand.  It  baa  three  or  four  lofty  towers  or  forts  within 
•the  compass  of  every  mile,  many  of  which  are  situated  upon  the  highest  mountains  ; 
and  the  wail  is  broad  enough  upon  the  top  for  6  or  7  horses  to  gallop  abreast  without 
any  danger.  Du  Ha  lob,  on  the  same  subject  states,  that  its  beginning  is  a  large  but* 
wark  of  stone,  raised  in  the  sea  to  the  east  of  Pekin ;  and  ends  when  you  have  passed 
the  little  city  of  Chwong-lan.  It  is  well  terraced  and  cased  with  brick,  and  is  as  high 
as,  and  much  broader  thaa the  walls  of  the  empire  usually  are;  that  is,  from  twenty 
to  twenty  five  feet  in  height.  The  top  is  wide  enough  for  five  or  six  horsemen  to  ride 
abreast.  The  gates  of  the  great  wall  are  all  defended,  on  the  side  of  China,  by  pretty 
large  forts.  The  first  of  them,  to  the  east,  is  called  Shang-hay-Quan.  It  stands  near 
the  wall  which  extends,  from  the  bulwark  above  mentioned,  the  space  of  a  league  along 
a  country  perfectly  level,  and  does  not  begin  to  ascend  the  mountains  till  after  it  has 
passed  that  place.  It  was  the  Chinese  general,  commanding  in  this  part,  who  first 
called  in  the  Tabtars  of  the  province  of  Leao-tnng,  which  lies  beyond  it ;  and  thus 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  conquering  China,  notwithstanding  their  mural  ramparts, 
which  the  Chinese  thought  impregnable.  Many  of  the  square  towers  are  large  and 
lofty ;  some  of  two  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  upon  a  foundation  of  stone,  which 
rises  about  four  feet  above  the  ground.  Each  side  of  the  square  at  the  base  measures 
from  thirty  five  to  forty  feet,  and  their  height  is  nearly  the  same  dimensions.  The  side 
of  the  square  at  the  top  is  from  twenty  eight  tb  thirty  feet.  The  first  story  is  upon  a 
level  with  the  platform  of  the  wall,  in  which  there  are  embrasures.  The  foundation  of 
the  wall,  formed  of  large  square  stones,  which  project  about  two  feet  beyond  the  brick 
work,  is  about  twenty  five  leet  thick  at  its  base,  and  rises  not  less  than  two  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  rest  is  cased  both  inside  and  outside  with  brick  work, 
each  of  the  thickness  of  five  feet,  having  the  intermediate  space  filled  up  with  earth 
or  tempered  clay,  and  terraced  upon  the  top  with  a  platform  of  square  bricks.  The 
parapets,  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  are  a  continuation  of  the  brick  work  above  the 
terreplain.  Evert  Ysbrant  Idis,  Embassador  from  the  Cxar,  Peter  the  Great,  to 
the  Court  of  Pekin,  an  account  of  whose  travels  from  Moscow  to  that  city  was  published 
in  the  year  1706,  has  also  given  a  description  of  the  Great  wall ;  and  that  we  may  be 
able  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  particular  spot,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  last 
fortress  of  his  czarish  Majesty's  dominions,  bordering  upon  the  frontiers  of  China* 
winch  his  Excellency  stopped  at,  was  Argunskoy.  From  this  place  he  proceeded  to 
the  silver  river,  called  Mongagol,  which  falls  into  the  river  Argun ;  and,  having  crossed 
that,  traversed  the  great  tahtarian  wilderness,  and  arrived  at  the  river  Calabu.  Passing 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Jalo,  he  came  to  Xixiger,  a  city  upon  the  borders  of  China, 
where,  by  order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  his  Excellency  was  met  by  a  mandarine, 
accompanied  by  eighty  men,  who  conducted  him  to  Kara  Katon,  or  "  Black  City,"  on 
his  route  to  Pekin.  He  then  says,  "  On  the  twenty  seventh  of  October  we  reached 
some  watch  towers  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  rocks,  from  whence  we  got  sight  of  the 
Great  wall,  at  which  we  arrived  on  the  same  day.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  About  five  hundred  fathoms  from  this  famous  wall  is  a  valley, 
having  on  each  side  a  battery  of  hewn  stone  ;  from  one  of  which  to  the  other  a  wall 
about  three  feet  high  is  erected,  with  an  open  entrance.  Passing  through  this  fore 
Wall,  we  came  to  the  entry  of  the  Great  wall,  through  a  watch  tower,  about  eight 
fathoms  high,  arched  over  with  hewn  stone,  and  provided  with  large  massy  doors 
strengthened  with  irpn.  The  wail  runs  from  east  to  west  across  the  valley  up  extra* 
ordinary  high  rocks :  and,  about  five  hundred  fathoms  distance  from  the  other,  has, 
upon  the  rocks  on  each  side  of  it,  a  tower  built.  The  foot  of  this  wall  was  of  largo 
hewn  quarry  stone,  for  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  remaining  upper  part  was  composed 
of  brick  and  lime;  but  as   far  as  we  were  able  to  discover,  tb«  whole  had  been  for* 
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a*  enemy  could  possibly  enter,  or,  indeed,  climb  op,  or  where,  if  they  did,  neT 
well  could  binder  them.  They  tell  us  its  length  is  near  a  thousand  enghsh  miles, 
but  that  the  country  is  five  hundred  in  a  straight  measured  lincj  which  the  wall 
bounds,  without  measuring  the  windings  and  turnings  it  takes  :  it  is  about  four 
fathom  high,  and  as  many  thick  in  some  places* 

I  stood  will  an  hour,  or  thereabout,  without  trespassing  on  our  orders,  for 
so  long  the  caravan  was  in  passing  the  gate  ;  I  say,  I  stood  still  an  hour  to  look 
at  it  on  every  side*  near  and  far  off;  I  mean  what  was  within 'my  view :  and  the 
guide  of  our  caravan,  who  had  been  extiilling  it  for  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
was  mighty  eager  to  hear  my  opinion  of  it.  I  told  him  it  was  a  most  excellent 
thing  to  keep  off  the  Tartars ;  which  he  happened  not  to  understand  as  I  meant 
it,  and  so  took  it  for  a  compliment :  but  the  old  pilot  laughed ;  u  O  teaAor 
Ing|es,n  said  be, "  you  speak  in  colours.19  "  In  colours,99  said  I, "  what  do  yon 
mean  by  that?"  a  Why  you  speak  what  looks  white  this  way,  and  black  that 
way ;  gay  one  way,  and  dull  another  way ;  you  tell  bin*  it  is  a  good  wall  to  keep 
out  Tartars ;  you  tell  me  by  that  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  keep  out  Tartars  ; 
or,  it  will  keep  out  none  but  Tartars.  I  understand  you,  tenhor  Ingles,  I  un- 
derstand you,  tenkor  Ingles,  I  understand  you,"  said  be,  joking, "  but  senkor 
Chinese  understand  you  bis  own  way." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  tenkor,  do  you  think  it  would  stand  out  an  army  of  our 
country  people,  with  a  good  train  of  artillery  ;  or  our  engineer*,  with  two  com* 
panics  of  miners  ?  Would  they  not  batter  it  down  in  ten  days,  that  an  army 

might  enter  in  battalia,9  or  blow  it  up  into  the  air,  foundation  and  all,  that  there 
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marly  bailt  with  the  tame  stone.  Within  this  first  port  we  came  into  a  plain  fall  a 
hundred  fathoms  hroad,  after  which  we  arrived  at  another  gaardport  which  had  a  wall 
on  each  side,  and,  like  the  first  wall,  was  carried  quite  across  the  vale.  This,  as  well 
as  the  first  port,  was  guarded  by  a  watch  of  fifty  men.  Upon  the  first  or  great  wall 
was  erected  an  idol  temple,  with  the  ensign  of  the  idol  and  that  of  the  Emperor  flying 
fjpon  it.  The  wall  was  fall  six  fathoms  high,  and  four  thick ;  so  that  six  horsemen 
might  easily  ride  abreast  upon  it,  and  was  in  as  good  repair  as  if  it  had  been  finished 
about  twenty  or  thirty  years  since."  To  raise  men  for  building  this  wall,  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  completed  in  five  years,  the  £mperor  commanded  that  three  out  of 
every  ten  men  throughout  his  dominions  should  work  at  it ;  and  afterwards — two  out  of 
every  five  were  compelled  to  labour  at  this  vast  undertaking.  It  is  also  said,  that 
though  the  inhabitants  of  each  province  worked  as  near  their  own  abode  as  they  could, 
jet,  either  by  the  length  of  their  journey  or  the  difference  of  climate,  almost  all  those 
employed  iu  its  construction  died  unexpectedly.  This  raised  a  tumult  in  the  empire, 
which  proceeded  to  the  length  of  murdering  the  Emperor*  and  his  son  Agutzi,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  reign.  When  it  is  considered,  that  this  structure,  upwards  of  a 
thousand  French  miles  in  length,  besides  being  extended  along  dreary  wastes,  and 
even  surfaces,  is  carried  over  expansive  rivers  in  the  form  of  bridges,  some  having  two 
tiers  of  arches, — and  also,  in  the  same  shape,  across  deep  and  wide-extended  valleys, 
uniting,  as  it  were,  the  mountains  which  form  them ;— that  it  ascends  the  highest,  and 
descends  the  steepest  precipice*; — and,  with  all  this,  considering  the  immensity  of 
laboar,— the  ingenuity  of  the  artists,— the  difficulty  of  transporting  materials,— -and 
the  short  time  of  its  completion  j— the  imagination  is  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  an 
object  whose  grandeur  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

#  Battalia: — This  military  term  whose  ancient  synonym  appears  to  be  ••  battel!" 
and  its  modern  one  "  corps,**  occurs  twice  in  a  poem  almost  coeval  with  these  adventure* 
Thomas  May,  woo  was  born  as  is  conjectured,  about  1594,  was  a  translator  of  Lvcau  j 
and  caught  no  small  portion  of  the  energy  and  declamatory  spirit  that  characterise  the 
roman  poet,  whom  as  he  translated,  he  made  his  model ;  as  is  more  particularly  dis- 
played in  his  Beigne  of  Edward  III,  which  he  undertook  at  the  express  command  of 
&barlk«  I.  This  poem  po&sesscs  in  a  considerable  degree  the  requisites  for  interest* 
iag  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman :  while  in  accuracy  it  vies  with  a  gaxetle,  it  is 
managed  with  such  dexterity,  as  to  busy  the  mmd  with  unceasing  agitation,  with 
scenes  highly  diversified,  and  empassioned  by  striking  characters,  miaute  incident,  and 
aurmiag  ajauation.  la  that  part  of  the  poem  descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Crecy,  (ed. 
163*,)  the  poet  says :— 
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•farald  baoo  sign  of  it  loft  F  "  Aye,  aye,"  said  he, u  I  know  that."  The  Chinese 
wanted  mightily  to  know  what  I  said,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  tell  him  a  few  days 
After,  for  we  were  then  almost  oat  of  their  country,  and  he  was  to  leave  us  in  a  little 
time  afterwards :  but  when  he  knew  what  I  had  said,  he  was  dumb  all  the  rest 
of  the  way,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  his  fine  story  of  the  Chinese  power  and 
greatness  while  he  staid. 

After  we  had  passed  this  mighty  nothing,  called  a  wall,  something  like  the 
Picts'  wall,  so  famous  in  Northumberland,  and  built  by  the  Romans,  we  began 
to  find  the  country  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  people  rather  confined  to  live  in 
fortified  towns  and  cities,  as  being  subject  to  the  inroads  and  depredations  of 
the  Tartars,  who  rob  in  great  armies,  and,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  resisted  by 
the  naked  inhabitants  of  an  open  country. 

And  here  I  began  to  find  the  necessity  of  keeping  together  in  a  caravan*  as  we 
travelled ;  lor  we  saw  several  troops  of  Tartars  roving  about :  but  when  I  came 
to  see  them  distinctly,  I  wondered  more  that  the  Chinese  empire  could  be  con- 
quered by  such  contemptible  fellows;  for  they  are  a  mere  herd  or  crowd  of  wild 
fellows,  keeping  no  order,  and  understanding  no  discipline  or  manner  of  fight. 

Their  horses  are  poor,  lean,  starved  creatures,  taught  nothing,  and  are  fit  for 
nothing  ;  and  this  we  found  the  first  day  we  saw  them,  which  was  after  we  en* 
tered  the  wilder  part  of  the  country.  Our  leader  for  the  day  gave  leave  for  about 
sixteen  of  us  to  go  a  hunting,  as  they  call  it ;  and  what  was  this  but  hunting  of 
sheep !  However,  it  may  be  called  huoting,  too,  for  the  creatures  are  the  wildest 
and  swiftest  of  foot  that  ever  J  saw  of  their  kind,  only  they  will  not  run  a  great 
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While  thus  the  French  march  on  in  rich  array, , 
In  Crescy  parke  encamped  Edward  lay : 
His  firme  battalia  on  well  chosen  ground 
Was  clos'd  eehinde,  and  barricado'd  round 
With  strongest  fences  made  by  plashing  trees, 
And  placing  there  the  weightyest  carriages. 

"  In  three  battalia*  does  the  king  dispose 

His  strength,  which  all  in  ready  order  stand 

And  to  each  other's  rescue  neere  at  hand." 
HotLiNBHBD  and  Froissabd  corroborate  the  poetic  account  of  tfae  disposition  of 
the  english  army.    The  former's  Chronicle  saith:~>"  Then  he ordeined  three  battels', 
in  the  first  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  with  him  the  Earl  of  Warwicke,  •  •  •  •  • 

They  were  eight  hundred  men  of  armes,  and  two  thousand  archers,  and  a  thousand  of 
others,  with  the  Welsh  men."    ••••••♦  Thus  was  the  english  armie  marshalled 

according  to  the  report  of  Fsoissard." 

•  Caravan: — To  the  former  note  on  this  word,  p.  361,  the  Editor  is  desirous  of 
adding  some  information  upon  a  term  nearly  connected  therewith,  that  is  to  saj 
"  Caravan-serai'."  .The  same  author  quoted  in  the  be  fore  mentioned  note  continues:—- 
"  Hinc  mercatorum  hotpitia  publico  quae  arabibui  audiunt  can,  pertis  carvan-serai  nomu 
nantur,  L  e.  caravanae  kaspitium.  Nam  serai  est  qnaevis  domus  ampla  ;  wide  in  Constats- 
tinopoli,  imperatorii  palatium  foeminarum  turds  dicitur  nomine  persico  serai,  Europads 
minus  bene  serail  et  seraglio.  (Vid,  Perits.  Itinera  mnndi,  ed,  t.  hydb.)  In  these 
cans,  kans,  or  karwan-serais,  sometimes  provender  for  beasts  of  carriage  or  burthen  can 
be  purchased,  too'  generally  speaking  these  edifices  afford  only  shelter;  that  is  to  say 
a  dirty  room  opening  into  the  quadrangle  round  which  it  is  built,  in  the  area  of  which 
the  horses  &c.  are  received.  A  day's  march  of  a  karwan  is  called  Konak  ;  which 
is  the  same  appellation  as  v«y}oxf"of  and  uaraXv^a  of  the  bible  which  are  vulgarly  trail* 
islated  haspitia  or  inns.  But,  excepting  the  hcrvan-scrais  there  are,  properly  speaking, 
no  houses  of  entertainment  in  the  Levant  (except  in  some  cases  the  port-houses  or 
menttilkhaaneh,)  in  the  sense  at  least  that  we  understand  public  houses.  For  a  konah 
denotes  the  place  itself  where  a  halt  is  made  for  repose  and  refreshment,  whether  en- 
closed and  covered  or  not:  a  Turk  estimates  the  marches  of  an  army  or  the  stages  of 
a  journey  by  so  many  honak,  (plural  lumak-larJ)  Thos  the  malm  or  inn,  of  Genesis, 
t\lliV  i  *hifi 21.  etc.  is  ao  other  than  one  of  the  like  stations.  * 
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way ;  tnd  you  are  sure  of  sport  when  yon  begin  die  chase,  for  they  appear 
Tally  by  thirty  or  forty  in  a  flock,  and,  always  keep  together  when  they  fly. 

In  pursuit  of  this  odd  sort  of  game,  it  was  our  hap  to  meet  with  about  forty 
Tartars;*  whether  they   were  bunting  mutton,  as  we  were,  or  whether  they 


*  Tartar: — The  true  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  this  word  has  been  already 
pointed  our,  in  a  note  appended  onto  page  266  but  its  recurrence  presents  occasion  for 
tome  additional  information  concerning  this  nation.  It  is  not  solely  in  a  philological 
▼iew  that  correctness  in  language  is  interesting.  Languages  afford  the  surest  and  moat 
imperishable  guide  to  the  history  of  the  nations  who  apeak  them,  when  their  monu- 
ment* are  deficient :  a  language  remains  an  indelible  monument  of  origin ;  and  whilst 
it  continues  to  be  spoken  will  serve  to  attest  descent.  Hence  the  corruption  of  words* 
to  justly  complained  of  by  Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  outset  of  his  life,  (page  1,)  at 
"  usual  in  England,"  is  real  matter  of  complaint,  and  cannot  be  too  perseveringly  resisted 
by  writers.  The  languages  of  the  central  and  elevated  parts  of  Asia  are  compre- 
hended in  the  order  Tahtarian :  they  extend  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  month  of 
the  Amour,  through  countries  which  have  been  in  former  ages  the  constant  scenes  of 
emigration  and  barbarism.  The  Turcotahtarians  are  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
scriptural  appellation  Magog,  and  to/the  Scythians  of  the  Greeks.  The  Turks  of  To»» 
kestan  seem  to  have  been  the  Mutuigctae  and  Chorasmii  of  the  ancients ;  their  country 
extended  north  of  Persia  and  Tibet  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Altaic  mountains.  In  the 
twelfth  century  they  were  brilliant  and  victorious,  at  present  a  few  of  the  people  only 
are  left  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mongols,  and  their  language  is  unknown :  the 
Turcomans  scattered  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  are  derived  from  the  same  race.  The 
Osatans,  now  commonly  called  Turks,  separated  from  Turkestan  in  545,  and  conquered 
Persia:  they  were  denominated  Osmans  from  one  of  their  leaders  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  their  language  has  been  much  mixed  with  Arabic  and  Persian.  This  lan- 
guage, with  the  neighbouring  dialects,  the  Editor  ventures  to  distinguish  by  the  term 
Caspian,  having  already  applied  the  word  Tahtarian  to  the  whole  order:  several  of 
these  dialects  exhibit  a  mixture  of  words  from  the  language  of  the  Mongols,  which,  as 
well  as  the  Calmuck,  has  a  sufficient  connexion  with  them  to  he  arranged  as  belonging 
to  the  same  Turco-tahtarian  family :  it  would,  perhaps,  be  equally  correct  to  consider 
some  of  them  rather  as  distinct  languages  than  as  dialects  of  a  single  one :  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  discriminate  those  which  are  entitled  to  this  rank.  The  Buchanans  are 
situated  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes :  they  still  retain  some  traces  of  a  snperior 
degree  of  civilisation,  by  which  they  were  once  distinguished  :  their  language  is  little 
known.  The  Tahtars  were  described  by  the  terms  Scythians,  Bulgarians,  Avari,  and 
other  appellations,  before  they  were  conquered  and  united  by  Jbnghiz  A'fcoan  the 
Mongol:  in  the  year  155?,  they  became  subject  to  the  Russians.  The  most  westerly 
are  the  Nogaic,  or  Nagaic,  and  Crimean  Tahtars :  their  language  is  much  like  the  Turk- 
ish, but  mixed  with  some  Mongol.  Those  of  Cumania  in  Hungary  have  now  forgotten 
their  original  language,  and  *peak  the  Hungarian  ;  the  last  person  who  understood  the 
Cumunian  having  died  in  1770:  they  entered  Hungary  iu  1086,  and  became  Chris- 
tians in  1410.  The  Tahtarian,  or  rather  Caspian,  is  spoken  in  great  purity  at  Kasan :  a 
dialect  somewhat  different  in  Orenburg;  and  another  by  the  Kirgishes,  who  occupy 
part  of  the  ancient  Turkestan.  Among  the  Siberian  Tahiars,  the  remains  of  the  king- 
dom of  Turan,  some  are  Mobamedans;  others,  as  the  Turalinzic  villagers,  have  been 
made  Christians:  at  least,  the  Archbishop  Piiilopbei  performed  the  ceremony  of 
baptizing  them,  by  ordering  his  dragoons  to  drive  them  in  a  body  into  the  river :  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Tara,  a  branch  of  the  Irtish,  are  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Buchanans.  The  Tshulyroic  Tahtars  enjoy  the  same  advantage  as  the 
Turalinzic,  and  are  considered  as  Christians  by  the  Russians.  The  Telcutes,  in  Sonjor, 
are  heathens,  nearly  like  the  Shamanitcs  of  India.  The  Iakuts  extend  along  the  Lena 
to  the  sea:  their  language  contains  some  Mantshuric  and  some  Tongusic:  that  of  the 
Tshuwashes,  on  the  Volga,  is  said  to  have  been  once  distinct  from  the  Tahtarian,  bot 
is  at  present  much  mixed  with  it.  The  Mongols  are  marked  by  their  features  as  a  race 
very  different  from  the  other  Tahtars:  the  character  of  their  countenance  seems  to  be 
easily  propagated,  and  never  completely  effaced :  they  appear  to  have  been  originally 
situated  about  the  Altaic  mountains.  The  description  of  the  Huns,  found  in  Ammiaw, 
ProcopiuSj  and  others,  agrees  exactly  with  the  present  Mongols,  whom  the  Chinese^ 
still  call  Hi  n»  nw,  and  more  particularly  with  the  Calmuks;  the  names  of  the  Huns 
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looked  fox  another  prey,  1  know  not ;  but  as  soon  m  they  saw  os,  one  of  ttibm 
blew  a  kind  of  horn  very  loud,  but  with  a  barbarous  sound  that  I  had  never 
heard  before,  ami)  by  the  way,  never  care  to  hear  again.  We  all  supposed  this 
was  to  call  their  friends  about  them ;  and  so  it  was ;  for  in  less  than  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  troop  of  forty  or  fifty  more  appeared,  at  about  a  mile  dis- 
tance ;  but  our  work  was  over  first,  as  it  happened. 

—  __J_^ — 

are  alio  found  to  be  explicable  from  the  Mongol  language.     In  the  first  century  the^ 
were  driven  westwards  by  the  Chinese;  under  An  it  a  they  penetrated  Into  the  mid- 
dle of  Europe :    and  they  were  little  less  successful  at  subsequent  periods  under 
Jivomz-Kkaan  and  Tisiua  Lsno.     When  tbey  were  expelled  from  China*  after 
having  held  it  in  subjection  for  more  than  a  century,  tbey  carried  back  no  civilisation 
With  them ;  nor  was  either  of  the  languages  permanently  affected  by  this  temporary, 
mixture  of  the  nations,  although  the  physiognomy  of  the  Chinese  bears  ample  testi- 
mony of  its  having  once  existed.    The  construction  of  their  language  seems  to  ^  be 
very  indirect  and  figurative.    The  Calmuk   dialect  is  somewhat  mixed  with  Tahtarian* 
The  Tagurians,  or  Dahurians,  between  the  lake  Baikal  and  the  Mongol  hills,  are  said 
to  be  of  Mantshuric  origin :   but  their  language  evidently  resembles   the  Calmuk. 
The  Mantshurians  are  sometimes  improperly  called  eastern  Mongols;  they  are  subjects 
of  the  empire  of  China.    Their  language* is  rude,  and  not  much  like  the  Chinese, 
though  evidently  derived  from  the  monosyllabic  class :  it  has  some  words  in  common 
with  the  European  languages ;  as  Kiri  patient,  JGrrel>Germ.    Cieur,  Lar.  tame;  Funij 
Furor ;  Lapta,  rags,  Lapptn,  Germ. ;  Sengui,  Sanguis ;  Ania,  Annus :  but  these  resem- 
blances are  scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  forming  any  conclusion  from  them.    The 
Tungusians,  in  the  east  of  Siberia,  subject  to  the  Chinese,  speak  a  peculiar  language 
mixed  with  some  Mongol.    Whether  that  of  the  island  of  bagalien,  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Mantshuric,  or  a  language  totally  distinct  from 
|t,  appears  to  be  not  sufficiently  ascertained.    The  Corean  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Mantshuric  and  Chinese;  the  Coreans  do  not  understand  either  of  those 
languages  when  they  are  spoken,  but  this  fact  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  suppo- 
sition.   The  languages  belonging  to  the  Siberian  order  occupv  the  whole  of  the  north, 
of  Asia,  between  the  mountainous  tahtarian  territory  and  the  Froxen  Sea.    At  the 
commencement  of  this  order  we  find  a  variety  of  inconsiderable  nations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asm,  which  have  their  distinct  languages, 
probably   formed  in  tiroes  comparatively  modern,  out  of  the  fragments  of  othersw 
They  have  almost  all  of  tbem  some  Finnish  words,  but  none  a  sufficient  number  to  jus- 
tify us  in  considering  them  as   dialects  of  the  Finnish  language,  although  the  people 
were  very  probablv  connected  with  the  Fins,  as  neighbours,  in  the  middle  ages,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dwfna  and  elsewhere.    The  Sirjaues,  in  the  government  of  Archangel* 
speak  the  same  language  with  the  Permians,  who  are  partly  in  the  same  government, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Kasan :   the  Wotiaks,  on  the  Wiatka,  also  in  Kasan,  have  a 
dialect  which  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Permian  and  the  Tsheremissic. 
The  Wogols,  situated  on  the  Kama  and  Irtish,  have  borrowed  much  from  the  language 
of  the  Ostiaks ;  they  have  also  some  Hungarian  words.    The  Tsheremisses,  on  the 
Volga  in  Kasan,  have  a  little  mixture  of  Torcotahtarian.    The  Mordnins  on  the  Oks) 
and  Volga,  have  about  one  eighth  of  their  language  Finnish,  and  also  some  turcotab- 
tarian  words.    The  Teptjerat  ore  people  paying  no  taxes,  who  originated  from  the 
relics  of  the  tahtaro-kasanic  kingdom  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Perhaps  the  connexion 
of  these  languages  wiih  each  other,  and  with  the  Finnish,  would  justify  us  in  con- 
sidering them  as  belonging  at  least  to  one  family  :  but  the  specimens  are  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  arrange  them  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory.    The  SamojediC 
nations  are  situated  north  of  the  Tartars,  by  whom  they  may  possibly  have  been 
driven  into  their  present  habitations.    The  Camashes  are  on  the  right  of  the  Jenisei ': 
they  are  Shamanites  or  Buddists:  their  language  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  several 
others.    The  KoibaJs  have  been  baptised ;  their  dialect  has  borrowed  some  torcotah- 
tarian words.    The  Motors  are  situated  on  the  Tuba.    The  Jukadshirs  are  few  in  num- 
ber; they  are  between  the  Iakuti  and  the  Tshutshi :  they  have  some  Iakutish  words; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  some  Tsheremissic.    The  Koriaks  and  the  Tshutshi  occupy  the 
north  easternmost  point  of  Siberia :  the  Kamtshatkans  are  immediately  next  to  them 
on  the  south.    The  insular  order  of  the  tataric  or  atactic  class  of  languages  must  be 
understood  as  comprehending  all  the  Asiatic  islands  east  of  Borneo.    The  language  of 
tJie  Kurilees  is  different  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  Eastern  islands,  as  well  as  from 
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On*  of  the  scots  merchants  of  Moscow  happened  to  be  amongst  us;  nude* 
toon  as  lie  beard  the  horn  he  told  us,  in  short,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  bat 
to  charge  them  immediately,  without  lots  of  time ;  and,  drawing  us  up  in  a  lino, 
be  asked  if  we  were  resolved  ?  We  told  him~we  were  read y  to  follow  him.  S* 
hj*  rode  directly  up  to  him.  They  stood  gazing  at  us  like  a  mere  crowd,  drawn 
up  in  no  order,  nor  showing  the  face  of  any  order  at  all;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
us  advance,  they  let  fly  their  arrows,  which,  however,  missed  us,  very  happily* 
It  seems  they  mistook  not  their  aim,  but  their  distance ;  for  their  arrows  all 
fell  a  little  short  of  us,  but  with  so  true  an  aim,  that,  had  we  been  about  twenty 
yards  nearer,  we  must  have  had  several  men  wounded,  if  not  killed. 

Immediately  we  halted,  and,  though  it  was  at  a  great  distance,  we  fired,  and 
sent  them  leaden  bullets  for  wooden  arrows,  following  our  shot  full  gallop, 
resolving  to  fall  in  among  them  sword  in  hand,  for  so  our  hold  Scot  that  led  us 
directed.  He  was,  indeed,  but  a  merchant,  but  he  behaved  with  that  vigor  and 
bravery  on  this  occasion,  and  yet  with  such  a  cool  courage  too,  that  I  never  saw 
any  man  in  action  fitter  for  command.  As  soon  as  we  came  up  to  them,  we  fired 
our  pistols  in  their  faces,  and  then  drew ;  but  they  fled  in  tiue  greatest  confusion 
imaginable ;  the  only  stand  any  of  them  made  was  on  our  right,  where  three  of 
them  stood,  and  by  signs  called  the  rett  to  come  back  to  them,  having  a  kind  of 
•simitar  in  their  hands,  and  their  bows  hanging  at  their  backs.  Our  brave 
commander,  without  asking  any  body  to  follow  him,  galloped  up  close  to  them, 
and  with  his  fusil  knocked  one  of  them  off  his  horse,  killed  the  second  with  his 
pistol,  and  the  third  ran  away ;  and  thus  ended  our  fight.  But  we  bad  this 
misfortune  attending  it;  vis.  that  all  our  mutton  which  we  had  in  chase  got  away. 
We  had  not  a  man  lulled  or  hurt;  but  as  for  the  Tartars,  there  were  about  five 
of  them  killed :  how  many  were  wounded  we  knew  not;  but  this  we  knew,  that 
the  other  party  was  so  frightened  with  the  noise  of  our  guns,  tlmt  they  fled,  and 
never  made  any  attempt  upon  us. 

We  were  ail  this  while  in  the  Chinese  dominion,  and,  therefore,  the  Tartan 
were  not  so  bold  as  afterwards ;  but  in  about  five  days  we  entered  a  vast,  great* 
wild  desert,  which  held  us  three  days  and  nights'  inarch  ;  and  we  were  obliged 
to  carry  our  water  with  us  in  great  leather  bottles,  and  to  encamp  all  night,  just 
as  I  have  heard  they  do  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

I  asked  our  guides,  whose  dominion  this  was  in  ?  and  they  told  me  this  was  a 
kind  of  border  that  might  be  called  No  Man'*  Land  ;  being  a  part  of  the  Great 
Karakathay,  or  Grand  Tartu ry ;  but  that,  however,  it  was  reckoned  to  China ; 
that  there  was  no  care  taken  here  to  preserve  it  from  the  inroads  of  thieves,  and 


the  Japanese :  bnt  in  aoioe  of  them  Japanese  is  spoken.  The  Japanese  derire  them- 
selves from  the  Chinese ;  but  their  language  contradicts  this  opinion :  they  have 
evident  traces  of  mongol  extraction  or  relationship.  Formosa  was  conquered  by  the 
Patch  in  1620,  but  in  1661  it  was  taken  from  them  by  a  Chinese  pirate:  the  nest 
year  some  books  were  printed  in  the  formosan  language  in  Holland,  the  captore  of 
the  bland  not  being  yet  known  :  in  168%  it  was  given  up  to  the  Chinese  eoveroroenr. 
The  Tagalish  and  Bissayish,  which  are  the  principal  dialects  of  the  Philippines,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  the  Ma- 
lavan :  but  their  resemblance  to  it  is  in  great  measure  lost.  Some  single  words,  as 
Matta,  the  eye,  and  Matte,  death,  are  found  in  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  the  languages  of  which,  notwithstanding  their  immense  distances,  seem  to 
differ  less  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  very  small  continental  tracts :  they 
might  perhaps  be  distinguished  into  a  few  well  defined  families,  if  our  knowledge  of 
them  were  more  complete.  The  resemblance  of  Matte  to  the  Arabian  Mot  and  the 
Latin  Mactare  is  probably  accidental.  The  Tahtars  or  Tatars,  from  their  superior 
horsemanship,  activity,  and  fidelity,  became  from  early  times  so  exclusively  employed 
in  the  conveyance  of  correspondence  that  they  have  given  name  to  the  profession ; 
and  although  the  express  service  is  now  no  longer  confined  to  that  nation,  T&tar\% 
still  as  thoroughly  the  synonymous  title  of  a  special  messenger  in  Turkey  asSaitte  is 
lor  poller,  or  Savoyard  lot  chimney-sweeper,  at  Paris. 


therefore,  it  was  reckoned  the  worst  desert  in  the  whole  march  though  we  ware 
to  go  over  some  much  larger. 

In  passing  this  wilderness,  which,  I  confess,  was  at  the  first  view  very  frightful 
to  me,  we  saw  two  or  three  times,  little  parties  of  the  Tartars,  but  they  seemed 
to  be  opon  their  own  affairs,  and  to  have  no  design  upon  us ;  and  so,  like  the 
man  who  met  the  devil,  if  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  us,  we  had  uotbing  to  say 
to  them,  we  let  them  go. 

Once,  however,  a  party  of  them  came  so  near  as  to  stand  and  gaze  at  os$ 
whether  it  was  to  consider  what  they  should  do,  vix,  to  attack  us,  or  not  attack 
us  we  knew  not ;  but  when  we  had  passed  at  some  distance  by  them,  we  made 
a  rear-guard  of  forty  men,  and  stood  ready  for  them,  letting  the  caravan  pats 
half  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  before  us.  After  a  while  they  marched  off,  only  we 
found  they  saluted  us  with  five  arrows  at  their  parting,  one  of  which  wounded  a 
horse  so  that  it  disabled  him,  and  we  left  him  the  next  day,  poor  creature,  in 
great  need  of  a  good  farrier ;  we  suppose  they  might  shoot  more  arrows,  which 
might  fall  short  of  us,  but  we  saw  no  more  arrows  or  Tartars  at  that  time. 

We  travelled  near  a  month  after  this,  the  wave  being  not  so  good  at  first, 
though  still  in  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China,  but  lay,  for  the  most  part, 
in  villages,  some  of  which  were  fortified  because  of  the  incursions  of  the  Tartan. 
When  we  came  to  one  of  these  towns  (it  was  about  two  days  and  a  half  journey 
before  we  were  to  come  to  the  city  of  Naum),  I  wanted  to  buy  a  camel,  of  which 
there  are  plenty  to  be  sold  all  the  way  upon  that  road,  and  of  horses  also,  such 
as*  they  are,  because  so  many  caravans  coming  that  way,  they  are  very  often 
wanted.  The  person  that  1  spoke  to  to  get  me  a  camel,  would  have  cone  and 
fetched  it  for  me,  but  I,  like  a  fool,  must  be  officious,  and  go  myself  along  with 
ham.  The  place  was  about  two  miles  out  of  the  village,  where,  it  seems  they 
kept  the  camels  and  horses  feeding  under  a  guard. 

I  walked  it  on  foot,  with  my  old  pilot  in  company,  and  a  Chinese,  being  very 
desirous,  forsooth,  of  a  little  variety.  When  we  came  to  this  place,  it  was  a 
low,  marshy  ground,  walled  round  with  a  stone  wall,  piled  up  dry,  without  mop* 
tar  or  earth  among  it,  like  a  park,  with  a  little  guard  of  Chinese  soldiers  at  tha 
door.  Having  bought  a  camel,  and  agreed  for  the  price,  I  came  away,  and  tha 
Chinese  man  mat  went  with  me  led  the  camel,  when,  on  a  sudden,'  came  up  five 
Tartars  on  horseback ;  two  of  them  seised  the  fellow,  and  took  the  camel  from 
him,  while  the  other  three  stepped  up  to  me  and  my  old  pilot,  seeing  us  as  it 
were,  unarmed,  for  I  had  no  weapon  but  my  sword,  which  could  but  ill  defend 
me  ag-unst  three  horsemen.  The  first  that  came  up  stopped  short  upon  my 
drawing  my  sword  (for  they  are  arrant  cowards),  but  a  second  coming  upon  my 
left,  gave  me  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  1  never  felt  till  afterward,  and  won* 
dered,  when  I  came  to  myself,  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  and  where  I  was, 
for  lie  laid  me  flat  on  the  ground  ;  but  my  never*failing  old  pilot,  the  Portuguese 
{so  providence,  unlooked  for,  directs  deliverances  from  dangers,  which,  to  us, 
■are  unforeseen),  had  a  pistol  in  his  pocket,  which  I  knew  nothing  of,  uor  tha 
Tartars  neither ;  if  they  had,  1  suppose  they  would  not  have  attacked  us.  Bat 
cowards  are  always  boldest  when  there  is  no  danger. 

The  old  man,  seeing  me  down,  with  a  bold  heart,  stepped  up  to  the  fellow 
that  had  struck  me,  and  laying  hold  of  his  arm  with  one  hand,  and  pulling  him 
down  by  main  force  a  little  towards  him  with  the  other,  he  shot  him  in  the 
head,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot ;  he  then  immediately  stepped  up  to  him 
who  had  stopped  us,  as  I  said,  and  before  he  could  come  forward  again  (for  it 
was  all  done,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment),  made  a  blow  at  him  with  a  scimitar, 
which  he  always  wore  ;  but,  missing  the  man,  cut  his  horse  into  the  side  of  his 
head,  cut  one  of  his  ears  off  by  the  root,  and  a  great  slice  dowu  the  side  of  his 
face.  The  poor  beast,  euraged  with  tike  wound,  was  no  more  to  be  governed  by 
his  rider,  though  the  fellow  sat  well  enough  too ;  but  away  be  flew,  and  carried 
him  quite  out  of  the  pilot's  reach,  and  at  some  distance  ruing  upon  his  hind  legs, 
(brew  down  the  Tartar  and  fell  upon  him. 
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Li  this  interval,  die  poor  Chinese  came  in  who  had  lost  the  camel,  bat  Ire 
had  no  weapon ;  however,  seeing  the  Tartar  down,  and  his  horse  fallen  noon 
htm,  he  runs  to  him,  and  seizing  upon  an  ugly,  ill-favoured  weapon,  be  Wad 
by  his  side,  something  like  a  pole-axe,  but  not  a  pole-axe  neither,  he  wrenched 
it  from  him,  and  made  shift  to  knock  his  tartarian  brains  out  with  it.  But  my 
old  man  had  the  third  Tartar  to  deal  with  still ;  and  seeing  be  did  not  fly,  as  be 
expected,  nor  come  on  to  fight  him,  as  as  he  apprehended,  but  stood  stock-still  { 
the  old  man  stood  still  too,  and  falls  to  work  with  his  tackle  to  charge  his  pistol 
again;  but  as  soon  as  the  Tartar  saw  the  pistol,  whether  he  supposed  it  to  be 
the  same  or  another  I  know  not,  but  away  he  scoured,  and  left  my  pilot  (my 
champion  I  called  him  afterwards)  a  complete  victory. 

By  this  time  I  was  a  little  awake,  for  1  thought,  when  I  first  began  to  awaken 
that  I  had  been  in  a  sweet  sleep  ;  but  as  I  said  above,  I  wondered  where  I  waa> 
how  I  came  upon  the  ground,  aud  what  was  the  matter ;  in  a  word,  a  lew  mo> 
merits  after,  as  sense  returned,  I  felt  pain,  though  I  did  not  know  where :  I 
clapped  my  hand  to  my  head,  and  took  it  away  bloody,  then  I  felt  my  head 
ache,  and  then,  in  another  moment,  memory  returned,  and  every  thing 
present  to  me  again. 

I  jumped  up  upon  my  feet  instantly,  and  got  hold  of  my  sword,  but  no 
miea  in  view.  1  found  a  Tartar  lie  dead,  and  his  horse  standing  very  quietly  by 
him;  and  looking  farther,  I  saw  my  champion  and  deliverer,  who  had  been  to 
tee  what  the  Chinese  had  done,  coming  back  with  his  hanger  in  bis  hand*  The 
old  man,  seeing  me  on  my  feet,  came  running  to  me,  and  embraced  me  with  a 
great  deal  of  joy,  being  afraid  before,  that  I  had  been  killed,  and  seeing  me 
bloody,  would  see  how  I  was  hurt ;  but  it  was  not  much,  only  what  we  ceil  a 
broken  head ;  neither  did  I  afterwards  find  any  great  inconvenience  from  the 
blow,  other  than  the  place  which  was  hurt,  which  was  well  again  in  two  or 
three  days. 

We  made  no  great  gain,  however,  by  this  victory,  for  we  lost  a  camel  and 
gained  a  horse ;  but  that  which  was  remarkable,  when  we  came  back  to  the 
village,  the  man  demanded  to  be  paid  for  the  camel.  I  disputed  it,  and  it  waft 
brought  to  a  hearing  before  the  Chinese  judge  of  the  place,  that  is  to  say,  in 
English,  we  went  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Give  him  his  due,  he  acted 
with  a  great  deal  of  prudence  and  impartiality,  and  having  heard  both  sides,  be 
gravely  asked  the  Chinese  man  that  went  with  me  to  buy  the  camel,  wbcee 
servant  he  was.  "  I  am  no  servant,"  said  he,  "  but  went  with  the  stranger.** 
u  At  whose  request ?n  said  the  justice.  u  At  the  stranger's  request,"  said  he* 
*  Why  then,"  said  the  justice,  "  you  were  die  stranger's  servant  for  the  time  ; 
and  the  camel  being  delivered  to  his  servant,  it  was  delivered  to  him,  he  must 
pay  for  it.*,# 

-  I       L    1 

#  Law.— There  certainly  is  no  one  document  from  which  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  any  nation,  with  so  much  safety  as  from  the  body  of 
their  laws ;  and  when  these  are  presented  to  us,  not  in  the  partial  abstracts  of  their 
admirers  or  detractors,  hut  in  the  original  fulness  and  nakedness  of  their  authentic  sta- 
tute?, the  information  winch  they  afford  may  he  fairly  considered  as  paramount  to  all 
that  can  be  derived  from  other  sources.  The  representations  of  travellers,  even  wber* 
their  fidelity  is  nor  liaMe  to  impeachment,  will  almost  always  take  a  tinge  from  their  owa 
imagination  or  affections ;  and  where  enthusiasm  or  controversy  have  any  place  in  the 
discussion,  there  is  an  end  to  all  prospect  of  accuracy  or  justice.  The  laws  of  a  people, 
however,  are  actual  specimens  of  its  intellectual  character;  and  may  lead  the  reflecting 
observer  to  a  variety  of  important  conclusions,  that  perhaps  did  not  occur  to  the  com- 
piler. In  such  a  work  the  legislator  inevitably  paints  both  himself  and  the  people  for 
whom  he  legislates ;  and  as  nothing  here  depends  upon  the  coloring  of  style  or  ornament, 
nothing  short  of  intentional  fabrication  in  the  editor  or  translator  can  prevent  us  from 
forming  a  correct  notion  of  the  original.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  historical  fact,  that 
the  Chinese  were  united  under  a  regular  government,  and  in  no  low  stale  of  civilisa- 
tion, at  least  as  early  as  the  third  century  before  our  era,  it  might  have  teen  cxpejClc*; 
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I  confess  the  thiog  was  to  clear,  that  I  had  not  a  word  to  say :  but  admiring 
to  see  such  just  reasoning  upon  the  consequence,  and  so  accurate  stating  the) 


that,  among  a  people  so  tenacious  of  old  usage*,  their  fundamental  penal  code  should 
have  been  deduced  from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Their  great  love  of  their  ancestor*, 
however,  gives  place,  it  seems,  to  their  greater  love  for  their  reigning  emperor;  and,oa 
the  accession  of  every  new  dynasty,  it  is  the  custom  to  make  a  sort  of  redaction,  or  new 
edition,  of  the  subsisting  statutes,  which  takes  the  name  of  the  reigning  family,  and 
forms  the  Lee,  or  fundamental  code,  during;  the  subsistence  of  that  race;  all  the  adds* 
tional  statutes  being  subjoined  in  a  subordinate  form,  as  supplementary  clauses  of  expla- 
nation or  commentary,  called  Lee,  to  this  immutable  text.  Upon  the  accession  of  a 
new  dynasty,  such  parts,  both  of  text  and  supplement,  as  are  approved  of,  are  incor- 
porated into  a  new  text,  which  takes  the  name  of  that  familv,  and  receives  successive 
increments  in  the  form  of  Lee,  during  all  the  period  that  it  possesses  the  sovereignty. 
The  present  dynasty  is  that  of  Zino,  which  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  of  the 
christian  aera,  1644;  and  the  date  of  the  present  fundamental  code  cannot  therefore  be 
quite  so  ancient.  This,  however,  it  is  obvious,  is  only  true  of  its  present  form  and 
arrangement,  or  rather  of  its  authoritative  publication  under  that  form  ;  for,  in  a  nation 
where  the  veneration  for  antiquity  and  established  usage  is  so  strong  as  to  form  the 
chief  security  of  the  government,  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  improvement  among  the 
people,  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  code  thus 
promulgated,  would  consist  of  the  identical  precepts  and  regulations  which  had  been 
enforced  from  time  immemorial  among  this  unchanging  people.  The  earliest  compila- 
tion of  which  the  english  embassy  to  China  has  procured  any  authentic  intelligence,  it 
ascribed  to  a  worthy  named  Lbe-Quef,  who  is  sopposed  to  have  lived  about  tdO  years 
before  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  anthor  of  any  of 
the  laws  which  he  collected.  The  greater  part  of  the  present  code  may  be  supposed  In 
be  as  old  as  the  time  now  mentioned ;  and  much  of  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  an 
be  far  more  antienr.  These  observations  are  meant  to  introduce  to  the  knowledge  ot 
the  reader,  a  curious  and  meritorious  publication  of  the  year  1810,  entituled :— *'  Teh-. 
vngleo-lce  being  the  fundamental  laws  and  a  selection  from  the  supplementary  statutes  of 
the  penal  code  of  China  originally  printed  and  published  in  Pe-kin  in  various  successive 
editions  under  the  sanction  and  by  the  authority  of  the  several  emperors  of  the  Tah-zing  or 
present  dynasty.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  and  accompanied  with  an  appendix* 
consisting  of  authentic  documents,  and  a  few  occasional  notes,  illustrative  of  the  subject 
of  the  work.  By  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Baronet,  F.R.S.  (4to.  pp.  581.) 
What  strikes  one  as  remarkable  in  this  collection  is,  the  excessive  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy of  its  regulations, — the  constant  desire  to  regulate  every  thing  whatever,— to 
interfere  in  every  action,  and  to  fix  immutably,  beforehand,  the  effect  of  every  shade 
of  distinction  which  a  case  may  receive  from  its  circumstances.  Thus,  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  code  is  laid  in  fixing  a  scale  of  punishments,  rising  through  twenty  degrees, 
from  ten  blows  with  the  bamboo  to  100  blows, — to  60  blows,  with  banishment  for  one 
year  to  the  distance  of  150  miles, — to  100  blows,  and  perpetual  banishment  to  the 
distance  of  1500  miles, — to  death,  by  strangling,  by  decollation,  or  bv  torture;  and  in 
case  of  any  offence,  the  legal  punishment  is  directed  to  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
a  certain  number  of  those  degrees,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  aggravation  or 
palliation  by  which  it  may  be  attended.  In  like  manner,  the  punishment  of  theft  is 
made  to  vary,  according  to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  from  ten  blows  with  the 
bamboo,  to  death  by  strangling ;  and  all  the  considerations  of  stealing  under  trust,  or 
from  the  public,  or  from  relations,  are  made  to  aggravate  or  diminish  the  punishment 
by  a  certain  number  of  those  degrees.  Besides  all  this,  almost  all  the  actions  of  a 
man's  life  are  subjected  to  the  controul  of  the  government ;  and  its  penal  sanctions  are 
incurred  for  improprieties  of  the  most  domestic  nature,  and  even  for  the  most  innocent 
transactions,  if  entered  into  without  its  special  license.  Thus  a  man  is  severely  punished 
for  roarrving  while  his  parents  are  in  prison,  or  within  three  years  a  Her  their  death,  or 
for  neglecting  to  pay  honour  to  their  sepulchres;  and  also  for  acting  as  a  commercial 
agent,  or  even  for  killing  his  own  oxen,  without  a  written  permission  from  the  magis- 
trate— for  dressing  himself  in  an  unsuitable  manner — for  allowing  his  lands  to  lie  wa>tr, 
or  neglecting  to  pay  interest  for  borrowed  money.  Now,  this  extraordinary  minute- 
ness and  oppressive  interference  with  the  freedom  of  private  conduct,  is  not  to  be  con* 
sidcred  raerciy  as  arising  from  that  passiou  for  governing  too  much,  which  is  apt  te 
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ease,  I  paid  willingly  for  the  camel,  and  tent  for  another :  but  yon  may  ofoery* 
I  tent  for  it ;  I  did  not  go  to  fetch  it  myself  any  more.    I  had  enough  of  that. 

infect  all  persons  in  possession  of  absolute  power ;  bot  appears  to  indicate  a  certain  stage 
in  the  progress  of  society,  and  to  belong  to  a  period  of  civilization*  beyond  which  the 
Chinese  have  not  yet  been  permitted  to  advance.  In  the  spirit  of  this  policy,  however* 
and  in  the  stage  of  society  by  which  it  is  engendered,  dees  the  Chinese  code  appear  to 
hare  bean  framed ;  and  to  this  general  and  widely  operating  cause,  are  we  inclined  to 
refer  its  jealous  and  vexatious  interference  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  individuals.  Its 
minute  and  anxious  attempts  at  accuracy  in  distinguishing  cases  and  proportioning  pa* 
aisbments,  originate  in  the  same  blind  love  of  regularity ;  and  will  be  found  to  cone* 
■pond  eiactly  with  the  institutions  of  other  countries*  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
aaae  principle.  In  Hindustan,  where  this  systematic  spirit  has  perhaps  been  carried 
the  most  unrelenting  length,  and  been  longest  maintained,  the  distinctions  are  still  more 
ludicrously  minute,  and  the  scale  of  punishment  graduated  with  more  elaborate  isge* 
suity.  In  China,  tlie  legislator  thought  he  went  far  enough,  when  he  specified  the 
precise  penalty  for  tearing  off  two  Ut  of  hair,  or  for  throwing  filth  and  ordure  on  ano- 
ther. The  Hindu,  however,  has  had  the  precaution  to  provide  an  appropriate  rate  of 
punishment  for  the  offence  of  throwing  the  smut  of  the  can,  or  the  parings  rftke  nail*  at 
eoe's  neighbour ;  and  even  to  vary  the  pain,  according  as  those  substances  are  throws 
en  the  upper  or  the  under  part  of  the  body,  or  on  the  back  part  or  the  fore.  In  antient 
Europe,  there  was  the  tame  fatitastic  and  preposterous  minuteness ;— the  table  of  pains, 
indeed,  was  different ;  and,  as  our  ancestors  were  of  too  high  a  spirit  to  submit  to  being 
Bogged,  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  pecuniary  fines.  In  Wales,  where  specie  was 
Jess  abundant,  the  law  laid  on  the  mulct  in  grain;  and  the  operation  of  the  same  spirit 
it  visible  in  the  anxiety  with  which  the  Chinese  code  directs  certain  offences  to  be  expiated 
by  50  blows  inflicted  on  the  posteriors  with  a  piece  of  bamboo,  five  Uum  in  length,  If 
Bam  in  thickness,  and  two  kin  in  weight,  held  by  tbe  smaller  end ;  and  in  the  no  leaf 
ingenious  and  anxious  enactment  of  the  Welch  legislator,  who  provides,  that  for  cetv 
tain  delinquencies  tbe  culprit  shall  pay  as  mucb  grain  as,  being  poured  out  on  the  floor, 
shall  stand  in  a  heap  sufficiently  high  in  tbe  centre  to  cover  the  body  of  a  full  grows 
-cat,  held  by  the  tip  of  the  tail,  with  her  nose  just  touching  the  ground  !  Another  eery 
remarkable  feature  in  this  code,  is  the  indiscriminate  frequency  of  corporal  punish- 
stents.  The  bamboo  js  the  great  moral  panacea  of  China :  and  offences  of  all  descrrp* 
tions  are  punished,  in  every  rank  of  society,  by  a  certain  quantity  of  flagellation.  The 
highest  officer  in  the  state  is  whipped  like  a  common  pickpocket ;  and  there  arc  at  least 
fifty  clauses  in  this  code,  by  which,  for  particular  offences,  a  general  officer  is  ordered 
to  receive  fifty  lashes  on  his  posteriors,  and  to  continue  in  the  command  of  the  army. 
Those  things  sound  strangely  in  our  ears ;  and  are,  no  doubt,  accompanied  in  a  certain 
degree  with  that  general  debasement  of  character,  which,  according  to  our  notions, 
most  have  existed  to  an  enormous  degree  before  they  could  be  endured.  The  fael 
however,  prubably  is,  that  the  degradation  which  attaches  to  a  blow  iu  modern  Europe, 
is  something  greater  than  its  natural  share  of  degradation  ;  and  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  peculiar  institution  of  chivalry,  for  that  generous  and  refined  system  of  manners, 
which  makes  it  worse  than  death  for  a  gentleman  either  to  receive  a  blow,  or  to  be 
convicted  of  a  falsehood.  In  China,  they  have  no  such  delicacy  j — a  blow  is  a  bad 
thing  in  so  far  as  it  is  painful — and  no  farther;  and,  in  a  country  where  there  seems  re 
be  absolutely  no  sense  of  honour,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  punishment  so  equal  and 
manageable.  The  truth  is,  that  where  tho  government  is  strong,  and  the  police  active 
and  vigilant,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence  what  be  the  character  of  punishment 
inflicted  on  individuals,  so  it  be  uniform  and  unvarying*  Before  we  utterly  despise  the 
Chinese,  however,  for  flogging  their  generals,  it  would  be  as  well  that  we  should  cease 
to  flog  the  brave  men,  who  should  share  in  the  honour,  as  they  do  in  the  perils  of  oar 
generals  ;  and  not  aggravate  the  baseness  of  such  a  punishment  by  the  inconsistency  ef 
confining  it  to  that  order  of  men,  to  whom  it  must  be  most  intolerable.  In  some  parti- 
cular cases,  the  taw  of  China  allows  the  corporal  punishment  to  he  redeemed  by  a  fine, 
at  the  rate  of  aboel  SO*,  for  each  blow.  Such  are  the  chief  peculiarities  that  strike  oaa 
general  view  of  this  code.  The  Editor  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  brief  and  hasty 
abstract  of  such  of  its  particular  regulations  as  appear  to  be  curious  and  important,  either 
as  affecting  the  general  system  of  law,  or  as  illustrating  the  character  and  coudition  of 
the  people.    Foreigners,  guilty  of  crimes  within  Chins,  most  answer  for  them  eccord> 
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-  The  city  of  Naum  fe  a  frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire*    They  ceil  it  fortified* 
and  so  it  u  as  fortifications  go  there,  for  this  I  will  venture  to  affirm*  that  all  the 

log  to  the  common  law  of  the  empire.  There  is  no  proper  hereditary  nobility  in  China, 
except  the  descendants  of  some  great  TahUr  princes,  who  still  possess  lands  ia\ 
Tahtary.  The  emperor,  however,  can  bestow  •nooilility,  with  a  remainder  to  heirs* 
anale,  to  be  resumed  when  be  pleases :  and,  by  law,  those  who  have  been  exalted  for 
rendering  eminent  services  to  the  state,  transmit  their  honours  to  the  first  ihree  genera* 
tions  of  their  male  descendants.  In  general,  however,  there  is  no  nobility  but  that  of 
office ;  and  every  magistrate,  high  or  low,  must  be  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Slavery 
is  established  by  law ;  but  a  man,  killing  his  slave  intentionally,  shall  answer  for  it  as 
for  the  death  of  a  free  man.  There  m  no  proper  priesthood  in  China,  except  the 
emperor  and  the  magistrates,  who  perform  all  public  oblations.  The  religion  of  Fo  as 
tolerated :  hut  no  new  convents  can  be  established  without  the  imperial  license ;  nor 
can  any  one  become  a  priest  in  that  faith,  without  a  similar  permission.  Such  priests  are 
debarred  from  marrying ;  and  are  bound  to  wear  a  particular  habit.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  the  national  religion  is  a  species  of  Deism,  or  whether  they  worship 
different  subordinate  divinities  under  the  name  of  the  Spirits  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  etc. 
Staunton  is  inclined  to  hold  them  vulgar  Polytheists ;  but  admits,  that  the  missionaries 
always  represent  them  as  pore  Deists.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  they  have  no  rehV 
gion,  but  a  set  of  established  solemnities.  Degrees  in  literature  are  certainly  granted 
to  all  persons  pretending  to  public  offices,  after  examination  by  the  magistrate  and  bends 
of  tribunals ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  establishment  analogous  to  our  univer- 
sities. Sir  Gfioaoi  Staunton  has  printed,  in  the  Appendix,  a  curious  edict  of  the 
present  emperor,  in  answer  to  an  application  from  some  of  his  Tahtar  subjects,  praying 
to  have  the  means  of  obtaining  literary  degrees  afforded  them  in  Tahtary,  without 
putting  them  to  the  trooble  of  coming  to  Pekin  for  examination.  His  Majesty,  after  a 
gracious  preamble,  is  pleased  to  refuse  the  petition  ;  and  to  recommend  to  the  Tahtar 
officers  to  *  instruct  and  exhort  their  sons  to  consider  the  art  of  riding,  and  the  use  of  the 
ooi0,  as  the  most  appropriate  objects  of  their  emulation,  and  which  they  cannot  study 
and  practise  with  too  much  assiduity.'  An  accurate  enrolment  must  be  made  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  lands,  in  every  district,— each,  male  child  being  registered  when 
four  years  of  age.  The  magistrates  can  call  for  the  services  of  all  males  from  16  to  COm 
either  for  military  or  civil  purposes.  The  common  rate  of  wages  seems  to  be  about  74* 
a  day.  All  the  land  in  the  kingdom  pays  a  tax  ;  and  it  is  disputed,  with  regard  to  this 
country  as  well  as  India,  whether  the  sovereign  is  considered  as  the  proprietor,  and  this 
tax  as  his  rent*  or  whether  it  be  a  tax  merely,  it  seems  to  favour  the  former  supposi- 
tion, that  the  possessor  is  liable  to  severe  punishment  for  not  cultivating,  over  and 
above  being  obliged  to  pay  the  tax.  Certain  assessors  or  valuators  are  chosen  for  each 
district,  who  become  responsible  for  its  quota.  Robbery  in  the  night  is  punished  with 
death ; — in  the  day,  with  a  hundred  blows,  and  perpetual  banishment.  Any  attempt 
to  rescue  the  offender  after  he  is  seized,  is  capital.  The  pains  of  stealing  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  taken— from  sixty  blows  of  the  bamboo,  to  death ;  though  Sir 
Geo  not  Staunton  says,  that  this  extreme  punishment  never  is  inflicted  lor  this 
•(fence.  Swindling,  or  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences,  punished  exactly  as  theft 
to  the  same  value ;— extorting  by  threats,  one  degree  more  severely.  Stealing  from 
near  relations,  incurs  a  punishment  five  degrees  less  severe  than  that  of  common  theft. 
Sir  Gsoao i  Staunton  attempts  to  explain  this  very  extraordinary  law,  by  observing, 
that  all  the  members  of  ti  family  are  considered  as  having  a  soit  of  joint  interest  in  their 
property ;  so  that  the  domestic  thief  takes  only  what  is  partly  his  own.  Kidnapping,  or 
stealing  human  creatures,  punished  with  a  hundred  blows  and  banishment ;— if  the 
person  be  wounded  or  injured,  with  death.  Any  person  entering  a  house,  either  by 
force  or  by  stealth,  in  the  night,  may  be  lawfully  killed.  There  are  very  severe  and 
extremely  anxious  penalties  against  disturbing  graves,  or  exposing  dead  bodies  to  any 
kind  of  indecent  treatment.  Murder  is  punished  with  death.  Even  an  intention  to 
commit  parricide  has  the  same  pain;  and,  if  the  parent  be  actually  killed,  torture  is 
added.  Administering  poison  is  capital,  even  though  it  does  not  VJl.  Killing  in  au 
affray  is  also  capital;— -if  by  accident,  and  qoite  without  intention,  the  party  may 
redeem  his  life  by  a  small  fine.  Physicians  who  kill  by  absurd  medicines,  if  without 
any  malicious  purpose,  may.  alsoredeera  themselves,  but  must  for  ever  quit  the  pro- 
fession.   Husbands  msy  kill  persons  caught  in  adultery.    lucre  is  a  long  gradation  of 
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ftrtara  in  xfctfakatUay,  wtoh,  I  believe,  are  tome  millions,  eotiW  n<H  batter 
down  tlie  walls  with  their  bows  and  arrows ;  bat  to  call  it  strong,  if  it  were1  at* 
tacked  with  cannon,  would  be  to  make  those  who  understand  it,  laugh  at  yon. 

We  wanted,  as  1  bare  said,  above  two  days'  journey  of  this  city,  when  roessor 
gers  were  sent  express  to  every  part  of  the  road,  to  tell  all  travellers  and  caravans 
Co  halt,  till  they  had  a  guard  sent  to  them,  for  that  an  unusual  body  of  TartanC 
making  ten  thousand  in  all,  had  appeared  in  the  way,  about  thirty  miles  beyond 
the  city. 

Kinishments  in  cases  of  assault ;  both  the  pains  and  the  injury  being  nicely  distinguished, 
itigations  are  also  allowed  on  account  of  provocation,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  enactment.    '  In  the  case  of  a  combat  between  two  persons ;  and  hi 
the  case  of  several  persons  engaging  in  an  affray ,  and  promiscuously  striking  and  fighting 
each  other,  they  shall  be  punished  respectively!  according  to  the  blows  duly  ascer- 
tained, and  proved,  by  the  examination  of  the  effects,  to  have  been  received  by  their 
antagonists ;   except  that  the  punishment  of  the  person  or  persons  who  only  return  the 
blows  received,  and  hare  the  right  and  justice  of  the  dispute  on  his  or  their  side,  shall 
be  reduced  two  degrees  in  consideration  of  such  favourable  circumstances  :    bat  this 
-reduction  shall  not  take  place  in  the  instance  of  striking  an  elder  brother  or  sister,  or  an 
ancle;  or  when  inflicting,  in  any  case,  a  mortal  blow.    As  for  instance ;   let  Kia   and 
Yes  be  supposed  to  quarrel  and  fight,  and  that  Kia  deprives  Ye e  of  an  eye,  and  Yan* 
deprives  Kts  of  a  tooth  ;  now  the  injury  sustained  by  zee  is  the  heaviest,  and  subjects 
Kia  to  the  punishment  of  100  blows  and   three  years  banishment,  whilst  the  lesser 
iujory  sustained  by  Kia  subjects  Yxi  to  a  punishment  of  100  blows  only :— neverthe- 
less, if  it  appears  that  Kia  only  returned  the  stuck,  and  had  the  right  on  his  side,  hit 
punishment  shall  be  reduced  two  degrees,  and  accordingly  amount  to  80  blows  and ' 
two  years  banishment :— on  the  contrary,  if  Yei  only  returned  the  attack,  and  hao}  the 
right  io  the  dispute,  bis  punishment  shall  be  reduced  two  degrees,  and  amount  to  80 
blows  <inly ;  the  ponishment  to  which  the  antagonist  is  subjected,  remaining  in  either 
ease  the  same  as  befo.e.' 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  leading  provisions  of  this  oriental  code ;  and  defective  as  it  most" 
no  doubt  appear,  in  comparison  with  our  own  more  liberal  and  indulgent  constitutions, 
the  Editor  conceives,  that  even  this  hasty  sketch  of  its  contents  will  be  thought  suffi- 
cient to  justify  what  has  been  said  of  its  merits  and  demerits.    The  grand  and  peculiar 
reproach  o(  the  singular  people  we  have  been  contemplating  is,  that  it  is— a  nation, 
without  honor  !     That  noble  and  capricious  principle,  which  it  is  as  difficult  to  define, 
as  to  refer,  in  all  cases,  to  a  sure  foundation  in  reason  or  in  morality,  is,  after  all,  the 
true  safeguard  of  national  and  individual  happiness  and  integrity,  as  well  as  of  their 
dignity  and  greatness.     It  is  found,  too,  in  almost  all  conditions  of  society,  and  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress— among  the  savages  of  America,  and  the  bandits  of  Arabia, 
as  well   as  among   the  gentlemen  of  Loudon  or  Paris— among  Turks,   heathens,  or 
christians— among  merchants  and  peasants ;  republicans  and  courtiers  ;  men  and  child- 
ren :  it  is  found  every  where  refining  and  exalting  morality—  aiding  religion,  or  sup- 
plying its  place— inspiring  and  humanising  bravery — fortifying  integrity— overawing  or 
tempering  oppression — softening  the  humiliation  of  poverty,  and  taming  the  arrogance 
of  success.     A  nation  is  strong  and  happy  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  spirit  of  honor' 
which  prevails  in  it;  and  no  nation,  antient  or  modern,  savage  or  civilized,  s<crosftr 
have  been  altogether  destitute  of  it,  but  the  Chinese.     To  wh;U  they  arc  indebted  for 
this  degrading  peculiarity,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.     The  despotism  of  the 
government—  the  trading  habits  of  the  people— the  long  peace  they  have  enjoyed— 
and  their  want  of  intercourse  with  other  nations,  may  ail  have  had  their  share.     The 
fact,  however,  we  take  to  be  undoubted  ;  and  it  both  explains  and  justifies  the  chief 
deformities  in  the  code  we  have  now  been  considering.      If  such  a  code  could  be 
imposed  hy  force  upon  an  honourable  and  generous  people,  it  would  be  the  mos{ 
bu»e  and  cruel  of  all  atrocities  to  impose  it.     But  it  is  good  enough  for  a  lace  to 
whose  habits  it  was  originally  adapted,  and  who   have  quietly  submitted  to  it  for  two 
tlmusttnd  years.     When  governments  begin  to  think  it  a  duly  to  exalt  and  improve  the 
condition  of  their  subjects,  the  Chinese  government  will   have  more  to  du  than  any 
other ;  but  while  the  object  is  merely  to  keep  their  subjects  in  order,  and  to  repress' 
private  outrages  and  injuries  to  iniividuals    they  may  boast  of  baring  as  effectual 
provisions  for  that  purpose  as  any  other  people. 
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,  Tbb  was  very  bad  news  to  travellers ;  howev er,  it  wm  carefully  done  of  ths) 
governor,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  hear  we  should  have  a  guard.  Accordingly} 
two  days  after,  we  had  two  hundred  soldiers  sent  us  from  a  garrison  of  the  Chi- 
nese on  our  left,  and  three  hundred  more  of  the  city  of  Naum,  and' with  those  w* 
advanced  boldly.  The  three  hundred  soldiers  from  Naum  marched  in  our  front; 
Cbe  two  hundred  in  our  rear,  and  our  men  on  each  side  of  our  camels,  with  our4 
baggage,  and  the  whole  caravan  in  the  centre.  In  this  order,  and  well  preparedT 
for  battle,  we  thought  ourselves  a  match  for  the  whole  ten  thousand  mogof 
Tartars,  if  they  had  appeared  ;  but,  the  next  day,  when  they  did  appear,  it 
was  quite  another  thing. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  when  marching  from  a  little  well-situated  town, 
called  Changu,  we  had  a  river  to  pass,  where  we  were  obliged  to  ferry,  anot 
had  the  Tartars  had  an  intelligence,  then  had  been  the  time  to  have  attacked  us, 
when  the  caravan  beiug  over,  the  rear-guard  was  behind :  but  they  did  nor 
appear  there. 

-  About  three  hours  after,  when  we  were  entered  upon  a  desert  of  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles  over,  behold,  by  a  cloud  of  dust  they  raised,  we  saw  an  enemy; 
was  at  hand  :  and  they  were  at  hand  indeed,  for  they  came  on  upon  the  spur. 

The  Chinese,  our  guard  on  the  front,  who  had  talked  so  big  the  day  before, 
began  to  stagger,  and  the  soldiers  frequently  looked  behind  them,  which  is  a 
certaiu  sign  in  a  soldier,  that  he  is  just  ready  to  run  away.  My  old  pilot  was  of 
my  mind,  and,  being  near  me,  he  called  out,  "  Senhor  Inglez,"  said  he,  "  those 
fellows  must  be  encouraged,  or  they  will  ruin  us  all ;  fur  it  the  Tartars  come  on, 
they  will  never  stand  it."  "  I  am  of  your  mind"  (said  I,)  "  but  what  course  must 
be  done  r™  u  Done,"  said  he,  "  let  fifty  of  our  meo  advance,  and  flank  them  on 
each  wing,  and  encourage  them,  and  they  will  fight  like  brave  fellows  in  brave/ 
company;  but  without  it,  they  will  every  man  turn  his  back."  Immediately  I 
rode  up  to  our  leader,  and  told  him,  who  was  exactly  of  our  mind }  accord* 
inglv  fifty  of  us  marched  to  the  right  wing,  and  fifty  to  the  left,  and  the  rest 
made  a  line  of  reserve  ;  and  so  we  marched,  leaving  the  last  two  hundred  mea 
to  make  another  body  by  themselves,  and  to  guard  the  camels,  only  that,  if  need 
were,  they  should  send  an  hundred  men  to  assist  the  last  fifty. 

In  a  word,  the  Tartars  came  on,  and  an  innumerable  company  they  were ;  how 
many  we  could  not  tell ;  but  ten  thousand  we  thought  was  the  least.  A  party  of 
them  came  on  first,  and  viewed  our  posture,  traversing  the  ground  in  front  of 
our  line,  and  as  we  found  tbem  within  gun-shot,  our  leader  ordered  the  two  wings 
to  advance  swiftly,  and  give  them  a  talvo  on  each  wing  with  their  shot,  which 
was  done;  but  they  went  off,  and,  I  suppose,  went  back  to  give  an  account  of  the 
reception  they  were  like  to  meet  with;  and  indeed  that  salute  clogged  their 
stomachs,  for  they  immediately  halted,  stood  awhile  to  consider  of  it,  and  wheel* 
ing  of  to  the  left,  they  gave  over  the  design,  and  said  no  more  to  us  for  that 
time,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  our  circumstances,  which  were  but  very  in* 
different  for  a  battle  with  such  a  number. 

Two  days  after  this,  wc  came  to  the  city  of  Naunm,  or  Naum.  We  thanked 
the  governor  for  us,  and  collected  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  crowns,  or  there- 
abouts, which  we  gave  to  the  soldiers  sent  to  guard  us;  and  here  we  rested  one 
day.  This  is  a  garrison  indeed,  and  there  were  nine  hundred  soldiers  kept  here  ; 
but  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  formerly  the  rouscovitc  frontiers  lay  nearer  to  them 
than  they  do  now,  the  Muscovites  having  abandoned  that  part  of  the  country 
(which  lies  from  this  west,  lor  about  two  hundred  miles)  as  desolate,  'and  unfit 
for  use:  and  more  especially,  beiug  so  very  remote,  and  so  difficult  to  send 
troops  thither  for  its  defence,  for  we  had  yet  above  two  thousand  miles  to  Mus- 
covy, properly  so  called. 

After  this,  we  passed  several  great  rivers,  and  two  dreadful  deserts,  one  of 
which  we  were  sixteen  days  passing  over,  and  which,  as  I  said,  was  to  be  called 
"  No-Man's  Land ;"  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  April  we  came  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  nuiscovite  dominions.    I  think  the  first  city,  or  to«n,  or  fortress,  whatever 
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it  ought  be  called,  that  belonged  to  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  was  called  Aigpn, 
being  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Argun.* 

I  could  not  but  discover  an  infinite  satisfaction,  that  I  was  now  arrived  m, 
as  I  called  it,  a  christian  country,  or, at  least,  in  a  country  governed  by  christians; 
for  though  the  Muscovites  do,  in  my  opinion,  but  just  deserve  the  name  of 
christians,  jet  such  they  pretend  to  be,  and  are  very  devout  in  their  way.  Ik 
would  certainly  occur  to  any  man  who  travels  the  world  as  I  have  done,  and  who 
bad  any  power  of  reflection,  I  say  it  would  occur  to  him/ to  reflect  what  a  bless- 
ing it  is  to  be  brought  into  the  world,  where  the  name  of  God  and  of  a  Re- 
deemer is  known,  worshipped,  and  adored  ;f  and  not  where  the  people,  given  op 
by  heaven  to  strong  delusions,  worship  the  devil,  aud  prostrate  themselves  to 
Slocks  and  stones,  worship  monsters,  elements,  horrible  shaped  animals,  mad 
statues  or  images  of  monsters.  Not  a  town  or  city  we  passed  through,  but  bed. 
their  pagods,  their  idols,  and  their  temples,  and  ignorant  people  worshipping  even 
the  worn  of  their  own  liands. 


*  A  bo  un  : — This  river,  whose  name  is  pronounced  Argoou,  may  be  properly 
sidered  when  joined  with  the  Onon  as  constituting  the  original  Amoor:  it  rises  near 
the  Yablonoy  mountains,  and  becomes  during  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course  the 
Knit  between  the  rusrian  and  the  Chinese  empires,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Nershrnsk, 
A.D.  1689.  A  part  of  the  trade  with  China  has  been  latterly  conducted  at  Zara* 
cbaitu  on  this  river,  in  latitude  50°  N.  longkude  117°  E.  Some  mountains  seeming  an 
extension  of  the  great  chain  of  Emails,  bear  the  same  name  as  this  river. 

t  Wo  as  hip,  adore,  bovor,  revere  :— These  words  are  so  commonly  confounded 
as  synonyms,  that  perhaps  the  following  elucidation  may  be  found  acceptable  by  the 
general  reader.  Originally  honor  signifies  a  slight  gift  or  present ;  reverence,  a  bow 
or  prostration ;  worship,  a  hoisting  or  extolling  ;  adoration,  a  praying-to,  or  invoking. 
These  are  all  symptoms  of  veneration,  which  rise  on  each  other  in  significance* 
Honor  the  king.  Merit  should  bs  honoured  in  every  condition.  Divum  tcmplii 
imdicit  konorem.  In  these  instances  the  word  honor  is  in  its  place.  We  are  to  pay  our 
taxes;  we  are  to  remunerate  utility  ;  oblations  are  to  be  carried  unto  the  temple.  The 
primary  or  radical  idea  of  offering  a  gift  is  here  an  applicable  metaphor*  But  in  that 
sentence  of  the  decalogue,"  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  some  philologists  are 
of  opinion  that  the  word,  revere,  would  have  been  more  proper,  it  being  the  place  of 
parents  to  make  gifts,  and  to  endow  their  children  and  not  the  reverse. 

"  Prithee,  Trim,  -what  do'st  thou    mean,    by    honoring    thy    father  and 

another?  "  "  Allowing  them  an'  please  your  Honor,  three  half-pence  a  day  out  of  my 
pay  when  they  grow  old."  '*  And  didst  thou  do  that  Trim  ?"  said  Yorick.  "  He 
did  indeed,  replied  my  uncle  Toby."  "  Then  Trim,"  said  Yorice,  "  thou  art  the  best 
commentator  on  that  part  of  the  Decalogue;  and  I  honor  thee  more  for  it,  thaa 
if  thou  badst  had  a  hand  in  the  Talmud  itself."    (Sterne.     Tristram-Shandy.) 

The  slang  of  fashion  often  uses  the  word  honor  perversely.  A  man  expresses 
himself  rationally  when  he  accepts  the  honor  of  dining  with  another:  he  accepts  the 
gift  of  a  dinner.     But  when  the  english  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent,  address  to  the 

american  plenipotentiaries  the  expression  of  doing  themselves  the  honor  to  &c 

• the  metapl.or   is  violent. 

The  word  revere,  had  been  more  fortunate :  it  is  correctly  used  by  the  greater  part  of 
•ur  writers. 

*'  They  forthwith  to  the  place  repairing  where  be  jodg'd  thein,  prostrate  fell  before 
him  reverent."    (Milton.) 

'*  Lucius  Verus  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  honor  to  Marcus  Aure- 
Lius,  whom  he  rather  revered  as  his  father,,  then  treated  as  his  partner  in  the  empire." 
(Addison.) 

Adoration  (from  ad  and  ware)  is  that  rite  of  worship  which  consists  in  addressing 
prayer  to,  or  invoking  by  word  of  mouth  the  divinity.  It  implies  a  belief  in  the  con* 
tinued  existence  and  superhuman  power  of  the  being  so  invocatcd.  The  catholics 
adore  the  mother  of  god.  The  unitarians  confine  their  adoration  to  the  supreme 
being.  The  anglican  litany  concludes  with  repeated  and  earuest  adorations  of  Christ. 
Intelligent  beneficence  is  the  purest  attribute  of  mind :  in  our  equnls,  it  should  be 
honored;  in  our  elders,  revered ;  in  the  heroes  of  mankind,  it  may  fitly  be  worshipped ; 
aad  in  the  author  of  the  universe  it  is  devoutly  adored* 
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Now  We  cnrae  where,  at  least,  the  face  of  the  christian  worship  appeared. 
Where  the  knee  was  bowed  to  Jesus ;  and  whether  ignorantly  or  not,  yet  the 
christian  religion  was  owned,  and  the  name  of  the  true  God  was  called  upon  and 
adored  :  and  it  made  the  very  recesses  of  my  soul  rejoice  to  see  it.  I  sainted 
the  brave  scots  merchant  I  mentioned  above,  with  my  first  acknowledgment  "of 
.this,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said  to  him,  "  Blessed  be  God,  we  are  once 
[again  come  among  christians  !"  He  smiled,  and  answered,  **  Do  not  rejoice  too 
toon,  countryman  ;  these  Muscovites  are  but  an  odd  sort  of  christians,  and  but 
for  the  name  of  it,  you  may  see  very  little  of  the  substance  for  some  months 
farther  of  our  journey. 

"  Well,*  said  I,  "  bat  still  it  is  better  than  paganism,  and  worshipping  of 

devils.*    *  Why,  I'll  tell  you,**  said  he, "  eicept  the  nissian  soldiers  in  garrisons, 

and  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  upon  the  road,  all  the  rest  of  this 

'  country,  for  above  a  thousand  miles  farther,  is  inhabited  by  the  worst  and  mutt 

ignorant  of  pagans;  and  so  indeed  we  found  it.9* 

We  were  now  launched  into  the  greatest  piece  of  solid  earth,  if  I  understand 
any  thing  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.* 
We  had  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the  sea,  eastward :  we  had  at  least 
'  two  thousand  to  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  sea,  westward  ;  and  almost  three 
thousand  miles,  if  we  left  that  sea,  and  went  on  to  the.british  and  french  channels ; 
we  had  full  five  thousand  miles  to  the  indian  or  persian  sea,  south  ;  and  about 
eight  hundred  miles  to  the  frozen  sea,  north.  Nay,  if  some  people  may  be 
believed,  there  might  be  no  sea,  north-east,  till  we  came  round  the  pole,  and 
consequently  into  tlie  north-west,  and  so  had  a  continent  of  land  into  America, 
no  mortal  knows  where ;  though  I  could  give  some  reasons  why  I  believe  that 
to  be  a  mistake  too. 

As  we  entered  into  the  muscovite  dominions,  a  good  while  before  we  came 
to  any  considerable  town,  we  had  nothing  to  observe  there  but  this  t  first  that 
'  all  the  rivers  run  to  the  east.  As  1  understood  by  the  charts,  which  some  of 
our  caravans  had  with  them,  it  was  plain  that  all  those  rivers  ran  into  the  great 
river  Yamour  or  Gammour.f  This  river,  by,  the  natural  course  of  it,  must  run 
into  the  east  sea,  or  Chinese  ocean.  The  story  they  tell  us,  that  the  mouth  of 
this  river  is  choaked  up  with  bulrushes  of  a  monstrous  growth;  viz.  three  feet 
about,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  I  believe  nothing 
of.  But  as  its  navigation  is  of  no  use,  because  thero  is  no  trade  that  way, 
the  Tartars,  to  whom  it  alone  belongs,  dealing  in  nothing  but  cattle,  so  nobody, 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  has  been  curious  enough  either  to  go  down  to  the  mooth. 
of  it  in  boats,  or  Come  up  from  the  mouth  of  it  in  ships  ;  but  this  is  certain, 
that  this  river  running  due  east,  in  the  latitude  of  sixty  degrees,  carries  a  vast 
concourse  of  rivers  along  with  it,  and  finds  an  ocean  to  empty  itself  in  that  lati- 
tude ;  30  we  are  sure  of  sea  there. 

Some  leagues  to  the  north  of  this  river  there  are  several  considerable  rivers, 
whose  streams  run  as  due  north  as  the  Yamour  runs  east;  and  these  are  all  found 
to  join  their  waters  with  the  great  river  Tartarus,  named  so  from  the  northern- 
most nations  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  who,  the  Chinese  say,  were  the  first  Tartars 

*  Von  Wichmas,  in  his  picture  of  the  rossian  monarchy,  states  its  site,  in  rela- 
tion to  other  countries,  as  follows  z— Russia  is  28  limes  larger  than  France,  £9  tiroes 
larger  than  Austria,  38  times  larger  than  Sweden,  five  times  larger  than  the  torkuh 
empire,  four  times  larger  than  China,  seven  times  larger  than  Penis,  and  S9  times 
larger  than  Japan. 

f  Yamou*: — The  important  stream,  thus  named  by  oar  adventurer,  is  called  by  the 
Russians,  A  moor,  by  the  Manchoos  or  Mandshurs,  Sagahen-oula.  It  is  deservedly 
classed  among  the  largest  rivers ;  rising  near  the  Yabfonoy  mountains,  where  it  is  fir  it 
known  by  the  names  of  Argoon  and  Kerion,  and  persuing  an  easterly  course  of  about 
1800  miles.  It  is  the  grand  receptacle  of  the  Mandsbur  streams,  among  which  the  most 
considerable  is  the  Songari,  which  itself  receives  the  large  river  Nonni. 
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la  tin  world,  and  who,  as  oar  geographers  allege,  are  tbe  Gog  and  Magog  men* 
cloned  m  sacred  story.*  '' 

Theaa  rivers  running  all  northward,  as  well  as  all  the  other  rivers  I  am  jet 
to  speak  of,  make  it  evident,  that  the  northern  ocean  bounds  the  land  also  oa 
tjiat  side ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  rational  in  the  least  to  think,  that  the  land 
can  extend  itself  to  join  with  America  on  that  side,  or  that  there  is  not  a  comma- 
aication  between  the  northern  and  the  eastern  ocean ;  but  of  this  I  shall  say  a* 
more;  it  was  mj  observation  at  that  time,  and  therefore  I  take  notice  of  it  m 
this  place.  We  now  advanced  from  the  river  Arguna,  by  easy  and  moderate 
journeys,  and  were  very  visibly  obliged  to  the  care  the  cxar  of  Muscovy  has  taken, 
so  have  cities  and  towns  built  in  as  many  places  as  it  is  possible  to  place  them, 
where  his  soldiers  keep  garrison,  something  like  the  stationary  soldiers  placed 
by  tbe  Romans  in  the  remotest  countries  of  their  empire,  some  of  which,  I  had 
read,  were  particularly  placed  in  Britain  for  the  security  of  commerce,  and  foe 
the  lodging  of  travellers ;  and  thus  it  was  here  ;  for,  wherever  we  came,  though 
a*  these  towns  and  stations  the  garrisons  and  governor  were  Russians,  and  pro- 
fessed christians,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  mere  pagans,  sacrificing 
to  idols,  and  worshipping  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  all  the  host  of  heaven  ; 
•nd  not  only  so,  bat  were,  of  all  the  heathens  and  pagans  that  ever  I  met  with, 
the  most  barbarous,  except  only  that  they  did  not  eat  man's  flesh,  as  oar 
Savages  of  America  did. 

Some  instances  of  this  we  met  in  the  country  between  Arguna,  wnere  we 
enter  the  Muscovite  dominions,  and  a  city  of  Tartars  and  Russians  together, 
called  Nertxinskoy,t  in  which  the  space  is  a  continued  desert,  or  forest,  which 
Cost  ns  twenty  days  to  travel  over  it.  In  a  village,  near  die  last  of  those  places, 
I  bad  the  curiosity  to  go  and  see  their  way  of  living,  which  is  most  brutish  and 
unsunerable.  They  had,  I  suppose,  a  great  sacrifice  that  day;  for  there  stood 
out,  upon  an  old  stamp  of  a  tree,  an  idol,  made  of  wood,  frightful  as  the  devil, 
at  least  as  any  thing  we  can  think  of  to  represent  the  devil,  can  be  made:  it  had 
•  head  certainly  not  so  much  as  resembling  any  creature  that  the  world  ever 
taw;  ears  as  big  as  goat's  horns,  and  as  high;  eyes  as  big  as  a  crown-piece;  m 
«ose  like  a  crooked  ram's  horn,  and  a  mouth  extended  four-cornered,  like  that  of 

•  Goo :— IVr,  i  e.  roof  of  •  house:  son  to  Shemiah  of  the  posteric/  of  Reuben. 
Gog  and  Magog  are  taken,  in  an  allegorical  sense,  for  the  enemies  of  the  church  and  its 
taints. 

•  Magoo,  M«7«7,  t.  e.  covering  or  melting.  Tbe  son  of  Jathit,  and  grandson-  of 
Noah  ;  supposed  to  be  the  patriarch  of  the  Scythians  or  Tahtars.  It  is  to  be  observed* 
however,  that  all  tradition  of  high  antiquity  is  as  little  to  be  depended  upon,  in  its 
details,  amongst  the  Orientals  as  amongst  the  Europeans.  With  them,  as  with  us,  facts 
of  an  hundred  years,  when  not  recorded  in  writing,  are  altered,  denaturuted,  and 
forgotten ;  so  that,  to  espect  of  them  any  rational  account  of  what  may  have  happened 
in  the  times  of  David  or  A  lis  andkr,  is  as  if  one  was  to  interrogate  •  Highlander  about 
Fingal,  or  a  flemish  boor  about  Clovis,  or  C^ablem aone.  As  one  instance  of 
the  uncertainty  of  such  information,  throughout  maritime  Turkey,  most  ruined  edifices, 
at  all  remarkable  for  solidity,  are  attributed  to  the  Genoese,  while  tbe  Syrians,  witb-a 
sturdy  disregard  of  chronology,  usually  ascribe  snch  remains  to  Solomon.  Goo  is 
named  in  tbe  following  places  of  the  bible :— I.  Chronicles  v,  4;  Etekicl  xxxriii,  f,  3, 
16, 18,  skis,  11 ;  Revelation  xx,  viii.  Magoo  in  these  : — Genesis  x,  $;  I.  Chronicles 
i,  5  ;  Etekicl  xxxriii,  t,  xxxix,  6;  Revelations  xx,  viii.  Uoo-Maooo,  a  british  giant, 
said  to  be  12  cubits  high,  an  image  of  which  stands  in  the  guild-ball  of  London. 
(Bailey,  1733.)  For  a  description  of  the  two  gigantic  figures  in  the  city  of  London, 
usually  styled  Cog  and  Marog,  see  European  Magazine)  vol.  Iriii,  p.  116. 

f  Neutzikskoy:— or  liershinsk.  A  city  of  russian  Dahoria,  mostly  remarkable 
for  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  there  in  August  1689,  whereby  the  boundaries  between 
Russia  and  China  were  definitively  settled.  The  limits  specified  were  a  chain  of 
mountains  fnr  to  the  north  of  the  river  A  moor,  and  the  source  of  the  small  river 
Gorbitaw  theuce  to  where  that  ri  rer  joins  the  Ameor,  and  lastly  along  the  Argoou,  &c> 
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%  Hon,  *rith  horrible  teeth,  hooted  like  *  parrots  under  bill,  ft  wts  dressed  up 
in  the  filthiest  manner  that  you  can  suppose:  its  upper  garment  was  of  sheep- 
skins, with  the  wool  outward ;  a  great  tartar  bonnet  on  the  head,  with  two  born* 
growing  through  it.  It  was  about  eight  feet  nigh ;  yet  had  no  feet,  or  legs,  or 
an?  other  proportion  of  parts. 

:  This  scare-crow  was  set  up  at  the  outside  of  the  village,  and  when  I  came  near 
to  it,  there  were  sixteen  or  seventeen  creatures,  whether  men  or  women  1  coofd 
not  tell,  for  they  make  no  distinction  by  their  habits,  either  of  body  or  head  5 
these  lay  all  flat  on  the  ground,  round  this  formidable  block  of  shapeless  wood, 
I  saw  no  motion  among  them,  any  more  thau  if  they  had  been  logs  of  wood, 
like  their  idol.  At  first,  I  really  thought  they  bad  been  so ;  but  when  I  came  a 
little  nearer,  they  started  up  upon  their  feet,  aud  raised  a  bowline  cry,  as  if  it 
had  been  so  many  deep-mouthed  hounds,  and  walked  away  as  if  they  were  dis- 
pleased at  our  disturbing  them.  A  little  way  off  from  this  monster,  and  at  the 
door  of  a  tent,  or  hut,  made  all  of  sheep-skins  and  cow-skins  dried,  stood  three 
butchers.  I  thought  the?  were  such ;  for  when  I  came  nearer  to  them,  I  found 
they  had  long  knives  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  tent  appeared  three 
sheep,  killed,  and  one  young  bullock,  or  steer.  These,  it  seems,  were  sacri- 
fices to  that  senseless  log  of  an  idol,  and  these  three  men,  priests  belonging  to 
it;  and  the  seventeen  prostrated  wretches  were  the  people  who  brought  the 
offering,  and  were  making  their  pravers  to  that  stock. 

I  confess  1  was  more  moved  at  their  stupidity,  and  this  brutish  worship  of  a 
hobgoblin,*  than  ever  I  was  at  any  thing  in  my  life:  to  see  God's  most  glorious 
end  best  creature,  to  whom  be  had  granted  so  many  advantages,  even  by 
creation,  above  the  rest  of  the  works  of  his  hands,  vested  with  a  reasooabJe 
soul,  and  that  soul  adorned  with  faculties  and  capacities  adapted  both  to  honour, 
his  Maker,  and  be  honoured  by  him;  I  say,  to  see  it  sunk  and  degenerated  to  a 
degree  so  more  than  stupid,  as  to  prostrate  itself  to  a  frightful  nothing,  a  mere 
imaginary  object,  dressed  up  by  themselves,  and  made  terrible  to  themselves  by 
their  own  contrivance,  adorned  only  with  clouts  and  rags,  and  that  this  should  be 
the  effect  of  mere  ignorance,  wrought  up  into  hellish  devotion  by  the  devil  him* 
self,  who,  envying  to  his  maker  the  homage  and  adoration  of  his  creatures, 
had  deluded?  theni  into  such  gross  surfeiting,  sordid,  and  brutish  things,  as  one 
would  think  should  shock  nature  itself. 

But  what  signified  all  the  astonishment  and  reflection  of  thoughts  ?  Thus  it 
was,  and  I  saw  it  before  my  eyes;  and  there  was  no  room  to  wonder  at  it,  or 
think  it  impossible.  All  my  admiration  turned  to  rage,  and  I  rode  up  to  the 
image,  or  monster,  call  it  what  you  will,  and,  with  my  sword,  cut  the  bonnet  that 
was  on  its  head  in  two,  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  buns  down  by  one  of  the  horns; 
and  one  of  our  men  that  was  with  me  took  hold  of  the  sheep-skin  that  covered 
it,  and  polled  at  it,  when,  behold,  a  most  hideous*  outcry  and  bowling  ran  through 
the  village,  and  two  or  three  hundred  people  came  about  my  ears,  so  that  I  was 
glad  to  scour  for  it,  for  we  saw  some  had  bows  and  arrows :  but  I  resolved, 
from  that  moment,  to  visit  them  again. 

Our  caravan  rested  three  nights  at  the  town,  which  was  about  four  miles  off, 
in  order  to  provide  some  horses  which  they  wanted,  several  of  the  horses  having 

•  Hobgoblin  : — a  name  vnlgarlv  applied  to  faeries  or  apparitions.  Seinwbr  calls 
the  word  robgoblio,  and  derives  it  from  Robm-good-feUow,  Hob  being  the  nick  name 
of  Robin:  but  Walt. is  and  Junius, (etymol.  tmgL)  with  greater  probability,  derive 
it  from  hopgoblins,  empusae,  because  they  are  supposed  to  hop  without  moving  both 
tbeir  feet.  (Mohnson.^  Hobgoblin  (q.  a.  Robgoblin,  from  Raota  Good-fclb*)  imagi*, 
nary  apparitions,  spirits,  faeries.  Goblins  (gobethu,  freneh^  evil  spirits,  hag-bears,  or' 
hob-goblins.  (Bailey  1753,)  Hobgoblin  and  Pack  are  identified  m  the  following 
lines  of  a  pretty  poem  :— 

"  Scarce  set  on  shore,  bat  there  withal 
He  meeteth  Pock,  which  sjsjaet'  aaea  call 


teen  lamed  and  jaded  with  the  badness  of  the  way,  and  our  long  march  over  die 
last  desert;  so  we  had  some  leisure  here  to  put  my  design  in  execution.  I  come 
muoicated  my  project  to  the  Scots  merchant  of  Moscow,  of  whose  courage  I 
had  had  sufficient  testimony,  as  above.  I  told  him  what  I  had  seen,  and  with 
what  indignation  I  had  since  thought  that  hamau  nature  could  be  so  degenerate. 
I  told  him,  I  was  resolved,  if  I  could  but  get  four  or  five  men,  well  armed,  to  go 

C'th  me,  to  go  and  destroy  that  vile,  abominable  idol ;  to  let  tbem  see  that  it 
d  no  power  to  help  itself,  and  consequently  could  not  be  an  object  of  worship, 
.be  to  be  prayed  to,  much  less  help  them  that  offered  sacrifices  to  it. 
'  Be  laughed  at  me.  Said  he,  *  Youraeal  may  be  good;  but  what  do  you 
projpose  to  yourself  by  it?  '  Propose  1'  said  I :  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  God, 
wild)  is  insulted  by  this  devil-worship.9  '  But  how  will  it  vindicate  the  honour 
bf  God,'  said  he,  *  while  the  people  will  not  be  able  to  know  what  too  mean  by 
it,  unless  you  could  speak  to  them  too,  and  tell  them  so.  And  then  they  will 
fight  you  too,  Fll  assure  you,  for  they  are  desperate  fellows,  and  that  especially 
in  defense  of  their  idolatry.'  *  Can  we  not/  said  I,  *  do  it  in  the  night,  and 
then  leave  them  the  reasons  in  writing,  in  their  own  language?9  '  Writing  T  said 
he :  '  why  there  is  not  in  five  nations  of  them,  one  man  that  knows  any  thing  of 

•  letter,  or  how  to  read  a  word  in  any  language,  even  in  their  own.9    '  Wretched 

Storance  V  said  I  to  him.  '  However,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  it :  perhaps 
tore  may  draw  inferences  from  it  to  them,  to  let  them  see  how  brutish  they 
sure  to  worship  such  horrid  things.9  '  Look  you,  sir/  said  he,  '  if  your  teal 
prompts  you  to  it  so  warmly,  you  must  do  it;  but;  in  the  next  place,  I  would 
nave  you  consider,  tliese  wild  nations  of  people  arc  subjected  by  force  to  the 
csar  of  Muscovy's  dominions ;  and  if  you  do  this,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  will 
come  by  thousands  to  the  governor  of  Nertzinskoy,  and  complain,  and  demand 
satisfaction,  and  if  he  cauuot  give  tbem  satisfaction,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they 
Will  revolt,  and  it  will  occasion  a  new  war  with  all  the  Tartars  in  the  country. 

This,  1  confess,  put  new  thoughts  into  my  head  for  a  while;  but  I  harped 
npon  the  same  string  still,  and  aU  that  day  I  was  uneasy  to  put  my  project  in 
esecution.  Towards  the  evening  the  Scots  merchant  met  me  by  accident  in  our 
walk  about  the  town,  and  desired  to  speak  with  me.  '  I  believe/  said  be,  '  I 
have  put  you  off  of  your  good  design :  I  have  been  a  little  concerned  about  it 
since,  for  I  abhor  the  idol  and  idolatory,  as  much  as  you  can  do.9  '  Truly/  said 
I,  '  you  have  put  me  off  a  little  as  to  the  execution  of  it,  but  you  have  not  put 
it  all  out  of  my  thoughts,  and,  I  believe,  I  shall  do  it  still  before  I  quit  this  place, 
though  I  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  them  for  satisfaction.9  '  No,  no/  said  nor 
'  God  forbid  they  should  deliver  you  up  to  such  a  crew  of  monsters:  they  shall 
not  do  that  neither;  that  would  be  murdering  you  indeed.9    'Why/  said  I, 

*  how  would  they  use  me  ¥  '  Use  you !'  said  he.  '  I'll  tell  you  how  they  served 
a  poor  Russian,  who  affronted  them  in  their  worship  just  as  you  did,  and  whom 
they  took  prisoner.  After  they  had  lamed  him  with  an  arrow,  that  he  could 
not  run  away,  they  took  him,  and  stripped  him  stark  naked,  and  set  him  upon 
the  top  of  the  idol-monster,  and  stood  all  round  him,  and  shot  as  many  arrows 
into  him  as  would  stick  over  his  whole  body ;  and  then  they  burned  him,  and  all 
the  arrows  sticking  in  him,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol.9  *  And  was  this  the  same 
idol/  said  I.  '  Yes/  said  he,  '  the  very  same.9  '  Well/  said  I,  *  I'll  tell  you  a 
Story.*  So  I  related  the  story  of  our  men  at  Madagascar,  and  how  they  burned 
and  sacked  the  village  there,  and  killed  man,  woman,  and  child,  for  their  mur- 
dering one  of  our  men,  just  as  it  is  related  before ;  and  when  I  bad  done,  I 
sjdded,  that  1  thought  we  ought  to  do  so  to  this  viliage. 

He  listened  very  attentively  to  the  story ;  but  when  I  talked  of  doing  so  to 
that  village,  said  he,  A  You  mistake  very  much;  it  was  not  this  village,  it  was 
not  this  village,  it  was  almost  a  hundred  miles  from  this  place;  but  it  was  the 
same  idol,  for  they  carry  him  about  in  procession  all  over  the  country.9  '  Well/ 
said  I,  *  then  that  idol  ought  to  be  punished  for  it;  and  it  shall/  said  If  'if  I 
live  this  night  out/ 
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In  a  word,  finding  me  resolute,  he  liked  the  design,  and  told  me  I  should  not 
go  alone,  but  he  would  go  with  me:  but  be  would  go  first,  and  bring  a  stout 
fellow,  one  of  his  countrymen,  to  go  also  with  us*  *  Aud  one/  said  be,  *  as 
famous  for  his  zeal  as  you  can  desire  any  one  to  be,  against  such  devilish  things 
as  these/  In  a  word,  he  brought  me  his  comrade,  a  Scotsman,  whom  he  called 
captain  Richardson,  and  I  gave  him  a  full  account  of  what  1  had  seeu,  and  also 
of  what  I  intended ;  and  be  told  me  readily  he  would  go  with  me,  if  it  cost  bim 
his  life.  So  we  agreed  to  go,  only  we  three.  I  had  indeed  proposed  it  to  mjs 
partner,  but  he  declined  it.  He  said  he  was  ready  to  assist  me  to  the  utmost, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  for  my  defense;  but  that  this  was  an  adventure  quite 
out  of  his  way:  so,  I  say,  we  resolved  upon  our  work,  only  we  three,  and  my 
man-servant,  and  to  put  it  in  execution  that  night  about  midnight,  with  all  the 
secrecy  imaginable.' 

However,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  were  willing  to  delay  it  till  the  next 
night,  because,  the  caravan  being  to  set  forward  in  the  morning,  we  supposed 
the  governor  could  not  pretend  to  give  them  any  satisfaction  upon  us  when  we 
were  out  of  his  power.  The  Scots  merchant,  as  steady  in  his  resolution  for  an 
enterprise  as  bold  in  executing  it,  brought  me  a  Tartar's  robe,  or  gown  of  sheep- 
skins, and  a  bonnet,  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  had  provided  the  same  for 
himself  and  bis  countryman,  that  the  people,  if  they  saw  us,  should  not  be  able 
to  determine  who  we  were. 

All  the  first  night  we  spent  in  mixing  np  some  combustible  matter  with  aqv**. 
vita,  gunpowder,  and  such  other  materials  as  we  could  get;  and,  having  a  good 
quantity  of  tar  in  a  little  pot,  about  an  hour  after  night,  we  set  out  upon 
our  expedition. 

We  came  to  the  place  about  eleven  e'clock  at  night  and  found  that  the 
people  had  not  the  least  jealousy  of  danger  attending  their  idol.  The  night  was 
cloudy,  yet  the  moon  gave  us  light  enough  to  see  that  the  idol  stood  just  in  the 
same  posture  and  place  that  it  did  before.  The  people  seemed  to  be  all  at  their, 
rest,  only  that  in  the  great  hut,  or  tent,  as  we  called  it,  where  we  saw  the  three 
priests,  whom  we  mistook  for  butchers,  we  saw  a  light;  and, '$oing  tip  close  to. 
the  door,  we  heard  people  talking,  as  if  there  were  five  or  six  of  them.  We. 
concluded,  therefore,  that  if  we  set  wildfire  to  the  idol,  these  men  would  come 
out  immediately,  and  run  up  to  the  place  to  rescue  it  from  the  destruction  tha^ 
we  intended  for  it:  and  what  to  do  with  them  we  knew  not.  Once  we  thought 
of  carrying  it  away,  and  setting  fire  to  it  at  a  distance;  but  when  we  came  to 
handle  it,  wc  found  it  too  bulky  for  our  carriage,  so  we  were  at. a  loss  again, 
The  second  Scotsman  was  for  setting  fire  to  die  tent,  or  hut,  and  knocking  the 
creatures  that  were  there  on  the  head  when  they  came  out  -.  but  I  could  not 
join  with  that;  I  was  against  killing  them,  if  it  was  possible  to  be  avoided, 
4  Well,  then,'  said  the  Scots  merchant,  '  111  tell  you  what  we  wijl  do :  we  wib} 
try  to  take  them  prisoners,  tie  their  hands,  and  make  them  stand  still  and  see 
their  idol  destroyed.' 

As  it  happened  we  had  twine  or  packthread  enough  about  us,  which  was 
used  to  tie  our  fireworks  together  with :  so  we  resolved  to  attack  these  people 
first,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  we  could.  The  first  thing  we  did,  we  knocked 
at  the  door,  when  one  of  the  priests  coming  to  the  door,  we  immediately  seized 
upon  him,  stopped  his  mouth,  and  tied  bis  hands  behind  him,  and  led  him  to  the 
idol,  where  we  gagged  him,  that  he  might  not  make  a  noise:  we  tied  his  feet, 
also  together,  and  left  him  on  the  ground. 

Two  of  us  then  waited  at  the  dour,  expecting  that  another  would  come  out 
to  see  what  the  matter  was ;  but  we  waited  so  long  till  the  third  man  came  back 
to  us;  and  then,  nobody  coming  out,  we  knocked  again  gently,  and  immediately 
out  came  two  more,  and  we  served  them  just  in  the  same  manner,  but  were 
obliged  to  go  all  with  them,  and  lay  them  down  by  the  idol  some  distance  from 
one  another,  when  going  back,  we  found  two  more  weYe  come  out  to  the  door,' 
and  a  third  stood  behind-  them  within  the  door.    We  seized  the  two,  and  im* 
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inediatery  tied  tbcm,  when  tbe  third  stepping  back,  and  erring  out,  my  Scots 
merchant  went  in  after  him,  and  taking  out  a  composition  wc  had  made,  that 
would  on! j  smoke  and  stink,  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  threw  it  in  among  them.  By 
that  time  the  other  Scotsman,  and  my  man,  taking  charge  of  the  two  men 
already  bound,  and  tied  together  also  by  the  arm,  led  them  away  to  the  idol, 
and  left  them  there,  to  see  if  their  idol  would  relieve  them,  making  bast* 
back  to  us. 

When  the  fuze  we  had  thrown  in  had  filled  the  hut  with  so  much  smoke  that 
•bey  were  almost  suffocated,  we  then  threw  in  a  small  leather  bag  of  another 
kind,  which  flamed  like  a  candle,  and  following  it  in,  we  found  there  were  but 
four  people  left,  who  it  seems,  were  two  men  and  two  women,  and,  as  we  sup* 
posed,  had  been  about  some  of  their  diabolic  sacrifices.  They  appeared,  in 
abort,  frighted  to  death,  at  least  so  as  to  sit  trembling  and  stupid,  and  not  able 
to  speak  neither*  for  the  smoke. 

In  a  word,  we  took  them,  bound  them  as  we  had  the  others,  and  all  without 
any  noise*  I  should  have  said,  we  brought  them  out  of  the  house,  or  hut,  first; 
for  indeed  we  were  not  able  to  bear  the  smoke,  any  more  than  they  were. 
When  we  bad  done  this,  we  carried  them  all  together  to  the  idol.  When  we 
came  there  we  fell  to  work  with  him;  and,  first,  wc  daubed  him  all  over,  and 
bis  robes  also,  with  tar,  and  such  other  scuff*  as  we  had,  which  was  tallow  mised 
with  hrimstoue ;  then  we  stopped  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  mouth,  full  of  gunpow- 
der; then  we  wrapped  up  a  great  piece*  of  wildfire  in  his  bonnet;  and  then 
•ticking  all  the  combustibles  we  liad  brought  with  us  upon  hira,  we  looked  about 
to  see  if  we  could  find  any  tiling  else  to  lielp  to  burn  him,  when  my  roan  re- 
mmbered  that  by  the  tent,  or  hut,  where  the  men  were,  there  lay  a  heap  of 
dry  forage*  whether  straw  or  rushes  I  do  not  remember :  away  he  and  one  of 
tbe  Scotsmen  ran,  and  fetched  their  arms  full  of  that.  When  we  had  done  this* 
we  took  all  our  prisoners,  and  brought  them,  having  untied  their  feet,  and  on* 
gagged  their  mouths,  and  made  them  stand  up,  and  set  them  just  before  their 
Jnonstrous  idol,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  whole* 

We  staid  by  it  a  quarter  of  a  boor,  or  thereabouts,  till  the  powder  in  the  eyes, 
and  mouth,  and  ears  of  tbe  idol  blew  up,  and  as  we  could  perceive,  bad  split 
and  deformed  the  shape  of  it :  and,  in  a  word,  till  we  saw  it  burn  into  a  mere 
Mock  or  log  of  wood ;  and  then  setting  the  dry  forage  to  it,  we  found  it  would 
be  soon  quite  consumed,  so  we  began  to  think  of  going  away:  but  tbe  Scotsman 
•aid,  '  No,  we  must  not  go,  for  these  poor  deluded  wretches  will  all  throw  them- 
•elves  into  the  fire,  and  burn  themselves  with  the  idol.'  So  wc  resolved  to  stay 
till  the  forage  was  burned  down  too,  and  then  we  came  away,  and  left  them. 

la  the  morning  we  appeared  among  our  fellow  travellers,  exceeding  busy  in 
getting  ready  for  our  journey:  nor  could  any  man  suggest  that  we  had  been  any 
where  but  in  our  beds,  as  travellers  might  be  supposed  to  be,  to  fit  themselves 
lor  the  fatigues  of  that  day's  journey. 

But  it  did  not  end  so;  for  the  next  day  came  a  great  multitude  of  the  country 
people,  not  only  of  this  village,  but  of  a  hundred  more,  for  aught  I  know,  to 
the  town  gates,  and,  in  a  most  outrageous  manner  demanded  satisfaction  of  the 
Russian  governor,  for  the  insulting  their  priests,  and  burning  their  great 
Cham-Chi-Tbaungu,*  such  a  hard  name  they  gave  the  monstrous  creature  they 
worshipped.  The  people  of  Nertzinskoy  were  at  first  in  a  great  consternation ; 
lor  they  said  the  Tartars  were  no  less  than  thirty  thousand,  and  that,  in  a  few 
days  more,  they  would  be  one  huudred  thousand  strong. 

The  Russian  governor  seut  out  messengers  to  appease  them,  and  gave  them  ail 

— — ^ »^— — — ^^—        ^—  | .    ■— ^— —        — — — — — — — ^ — — ^^— ^-^— 

*  Ciiam-Chi-Thacnov  :— Of  tab  barbarous  sounding  compound  name,  the  Editor 
takes  the  first  syllable  ctast,  to  be  an  incorrect  spelling  of  Khan.  This  title  is  of  Titer 
(Tartar)  origin  and  signifies  Lord  ;  we  often  meet  with  it  in  East  Indian  correspondence 
and  literature  under  the  typographic  form  of  cuwn;  which  the  Peruana  pronounce  c*«e, 
and  the  Turks  hon:  the  difference  arises  from  softening  more  or  less  the  guttural  k>  IP* 
presented  iu  these  notes  by  hh j  as  the  broad  a  is  by  d  or  oo» 
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the  good  word*  imaginable.  He  assured  them  he, knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that 
there  hnd  not  a  soul  of  his  garrison  been  abroad;  that  it  could  not  be  from  any 
body  there  ;  and  if  they  would  let  him  know  who  it  was,  they  should  be  esem* 
plarily  punished.  They  returned,  haughtily,  that  all  the  country  referenced  the 
great  Charo-Chi-Thaungu,  who  dwelt  in  the  sun,  and  no  mortal  would  have 
dared  to  offer  violence  to  his  image,  but  some  christian  miscreants,*  so  they 
called  them,  it  seems;  and  they  therefore  denounced  war  against  him  and  aM  the 
Russians,  who,  they  said,  were  miscreants  and  christians* 

The  governor,  still  patient,  and  unwilling  to  make  a  breach,  or  to  have  any* 
cause  of  war  alleged  to  be  given  by  him,  the  czar  having  strictly  charged  him  to 
treat  the  conquered  country  with  gentleness  and  civility,  gave  them  still  all  the 
good  words  he  could :  at  last,  he  told  them,  there  was  a  caravan  gone  towards 
Russia,  that  morning,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  some  of  them  who  had  done  them  this 
injury,  and  that,  if  they  would  be  satisfied  with  that,  he  would  send  after  them, 
to  inquire  into  it.  This  seemed  to  appease  them  a  little,  and  accordingly  the 
governor  sent  after  us*  and  gave  us  a  particular  account  how  the  thing  was,  inti- 
mating withal,  that  if  any  in  our  caravan  had  done  it,  they  should  make  their 
escape ;  but  that,  whether  they  had  done  it  or  no,  we  should  make  all  the  baste 
forward  that  was  possible ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  keep  them  in 
play  as  long  as  he  could. 

This  was  very  friendly  in  the  governor.  However,  when  it  came  to  the 
caravan,  there  was  nobody  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter ;  and,  as  for  us  that 
were  guilty,  we  were  the  least  of  all  suspected  :  none  so  much  as  asked  as  the 

Saestioo.  However,  the  captain  of  the  caravan  for  the  time  took  the  hint  that 
le  governor  gave  us,  and  we  marched,  or  travelled  two  days  and  two  night*, 
without  any  considerable  stop,  and  then  we  lay  at  a  village  called  Plothus ;  nor 
did  we  make  any  long  stop  here,  hut  hastened  on  towards  Jaraweoa,  another  of 
the  czar  of  Muscovy's  colonies,  and  where  we  eipected  we  should  be  safe.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  here  we  began,  for  two  or  three  day's  march,  to  enter 
upon  a  vast,  nameless  desert,  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in  its  place,  and  which 
it  we  had  now  been  upon,  it  is  more  than  probable  we  had  been  all  destroyed. 
It  was  the  second  day's  march  from  Plothus,  that,  by  the  clouds  of  dust  behind 
us,  at  a  great  distance,  some  of  our  people  began  to  be  sensible  we  were  par* 
eued.  We  had  entered  the  desert,  and  had  passed  by  a  great  lake,  called  Schaks* 
Osier,  when  we  perceived  a  very  great  body  of  horse  appear  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake  to  the  north,  we  travelling  west.  We  observed  they  went  away  west  as 
we  did,  but  had  supposed  we  would  have  taken  that  side  of  the  lake,  whereas  we 
very  happily  took  the  south  side ;  and,  in  two  days  more,  we  saw  them  not, 
for  they,  believing  we  were  still  before  them,  pushed  on,  till  they  came  to  the 
river  Udda :  this  is  a  very  great  river  when  it  passes  farther  north ;  but  where) 
we  came  to  it,  we  found  it  narrow  and  fordable. 

The  third  day  they  either  found  their  mistake  or  had  intelligence  of  us*  and 
came  pouring  in  upon  us,  towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  We  had,  to  oar 
great  satisfaction,  just  pitched  open  a  place  for  our  camp,  which  was  very  con- 
venient for  the  night ;  for  as  we  were  upon  a  desert,  though  but  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  that  was  above  five  hundred  miles  over,  we  bad  no  towns  to  lodge  at,  and 
indeed  expected  none  but  the  city  of  Jarawena,  which  we  had  yet  two  days 
march  to.  The  desert,  however,  bad  snsae.  few  woods  in  it  on  this  side,,  and 
little  rivers,  which,  ran  all  into  the  great  njier  Udda.    It  was  in  a  narrow  strait, 
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•  Mjscbkant  :  From  the  old  french  mecreaat;  a  word  invented  by  the  crusaders, 
and  confined,  in  that  language,  to  its  primitive  sense  of  misbelieving.  It  should  seem, 
that  the  teal  of  oor  ancestors  boiled  higher,  and  that  they  branded  every  unbeliever 
as  a  rascal.  A  similar  prejudice  still  larks  in  the  minds  of  many  who  call  and  perhaps 
think  themselves  christians.  This  word  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  translation 
of  the  epithet  with  whjch  the  mohamedans  usually  stigmatise  the  christians;  vfs. 
ghrmkoor  or  gkiamir  ;  this  is  generally  rendere4in  englisn  by  the  word  *  infidel  /*  bat 
fsiscreaut  would  be  the  better  eqaftratenu 
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•  •  ■  • 

between  two  small,  but  very  thick  woods,  that  we  pitched  our  little  cmrop  for 
that  night,  expecting  to  be  attacked  in  the  ni^ht. 

Nobody  knew  but  ourselves,  what  we  were  pursued  for ;  but  as  it  was  usual 
for  the  Mogul  Tartars  to  go  about  in  troops  in  that  desert,  so  the  caravans  always 
fortify  themselves  every  night  against  tbem,  as  agaiust  armies  of  robbers;  and  it 
was  therefore  no  new  thing  to  be  pursued. 

But  we  liad  this  night,  of  all  the  nights  of  our  travels,  a  most  advantageous 
camp;  for  we  lay  between  two  woods,  with  a  little  rivulet  running  just  before 
our  front ;  so  that  we  could  not  be  surrounded  or  attacked  any  woy,  but  in  our 
front  or  rear.  We  took  care  also  to  make  our  front  as  strong  as  we  could,  bj' 
placing  our  packs,  with  our  camels  and  horses,  all  in  a  line  on  the  inside  of  tba 
river ;  and  we  felled  some  trees  in  our  rear. 

Iu  this  posture,  we  encamped  for  the  night ;  but  the  enemy  was  upon  us, 
before  we  had  finished  our  situation.  They  did  not  come  on  us  like  thieves,  as 
we  expected ;  but  sent  three  messengers  to  us,  to  demand  the  men  to  he  deli* 
vered  to  them  that  had  abused  their  priests,  and  burned  their  god  Charo-Cht* 
Thnungu,  that  they  might  burn  them  with  fire :  and  upon  this,  they  said,  they 
would  go  away,  and  do  us  no  further  harm,  otherwise  they  would  burn  us  all 
with  lire.  Our  men  looked  very  blank  at  this  message,  and  began  to  stare  at 
one  another,  to  see  who  loqked  with  most  guilt  in  their  faces ;  but,  *  nobody'  was  die 
word,  nobody  did  it.  The  leader  of  the  caravan  sent  word,  he  was  well  assured  it 
was  not  done  by  any  of  our  camp;  that  we  were  peaceable  merchants,  travelling' 
on  our  business ;  that  we  had  done  no  hatm  to  them,  or  to  any  one  else ;  and  that 
therefore  they  must  look  farther  for  their  enemies  who  had  injured  them, 
for  we  were  not  tlie  people;  so  desired  them  not  to  disturb  us,  for  if  they  did 
we  should  defend  ourselves. 

They  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  for  an  answer,  and  a  great  crowd 
of  them  came  down  in  the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  to  our  camp  ;  but  seeing 
US  in  such  an  advantageous  situation,  they  durst  come  no  farther  tlian  the  brook 
in  our  front,  where  they  stood,  and  showed  us  such  a  number  as  indeed  terrified 
us  very  much  ;  for  those  that  spoke  least  of  them  spoke  of  ten  thousand.  -Here 
they  stood,  and  looked  at  us  awhile,  and  then,  setting  up  a  great  howl,  they  let  fly  a 
cloud  of  arrows  among  us  ;  but  we  were  well  enough  fortified  for  that,  for  we  were 
sheltered  under  our  baggage;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  one  man  of  us  was  hurt* 

Some  time  after  this,  we  saw  them  move  a  little  to  our  right,  and  expected 
them  on  the  rear;  when  a  cunning  fellow,  a  cossack,*  as  they  call  them,  of 

*  Cossack  : — The  celebrity  which  the  warriors  m>  denominated  have  recently  attained 
by  their  extraordinary  services  in  war,  invites  a  brief  notice  of  them.  They  are  tup- 
posed  te  have  come  originally  from  the  region  of  mount  Caucasus,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  fine  and  boundless  plains  watered  by  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  In 
1574,  they  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  rus>ian  armies.  Li  ijie  battle  of  I'reuss- 
Ey lau,  (1807)  when  the  french  cuirassiers  made  their  desperate  charge  on  the  russiau  cen? 
tie,  the  Coiakx  instantly  bore  down  upon  them,  speared  t  hero,  unhorsed  them,  and  in  a  few 
moments  530  of  the  heroes  of  the  Don  re-appeared  in  the  field  equipped  in  the  spoil 
of  the  slaiu,  A  subscription  was  afterwards  made  among  them,  to  del  ray  the  expense 
of  conveying  these  cuirasses  to  the  native  regions  of  the  hardy  conqueror*,  where 
their  will  be  preserved  as  memorable  trophies  of  their  prowess  in  war.  Both  as  a 
soldier,  tnd  an  individual  in  time  of  peace,  the  Cotak  has  a  character  peculiar  and  in* 
teresting.  Mounted  on  a  littre  ill-conditioned  horse,  but  well-bred  and  of  great  speed, 
armed  with  •  pike  of  from  1+  to  16  feet  long,  with  a  short  whip  on  his  wriit,  a  pistol 
in  lus  girdle,  and  a  sword,  he  is  a  formidable  and  desperate  enemy  in  the  field;  whilst, 
in  the  season  of  peace  and  in  his  own  country,  he  is  generous,  domestic,  affectionate, 
Jtotpitable  to  the  stranger,  faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  presents  a  graceful  impli- 
cit ▼  of  manners,  which  engages  confidence,  and  recommends  him  to  regard.  His  cos- 
tume is  a  blue  jacket  ra  pair  of  loose  trowsers,  short  boots,  a  bUck  cap  with  a  plume  on 
the  side,  and  a  white  or  black  short  Circassian  hair-Hoak.  (See,  lUmaint  of  the  Ut$ 
JOHN  TWEDDELL,  Fellow  of  Trinity  rollcgc,  Cambridge,  fc.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
/'  Kobiht  Twiookll,  A.M.  London,  1815.)  The  DasAle' Jrjjoak,  or  plain  of  Kasak, 
evtends  on  either  »ide  of  the  Volga,  in  a  bound Iom  space,  towards  the  laik  and  the 
Bunstbcucs ;  and  is  supposed  to  contain  the  primitive  name  and  nation  of  the  Koxaka, 
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Jarawena,  in  the  pay  of  the  Muscovites,  calling  to  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  sakl 
to  him,  "  1  will  bend  all  these  people  away  to  Sibeilka."  This  was  a  city  four 
or  6ve  days*  joarney,  at  least,  to  the  south,  and  rather  behind  us*  So  he  take* 
his  bow  and  arrows,  and  getting  on  horseback,  he  rides  away  from  our  rear 
directly  as  it  were,  back  to  Nertzinskoy :  after  this,  he  takes  a  treat  cir- 
cuit about,  and  comes  to  the  army  of  the  Tartars,  as  if  he  had  been  sent 
express  to  tell  them  a  long  story,  that  the  people  who  had  burned  their  Cham* 
Chi-Thangu  were  gone  to  Sibeilka,  with  a  caravan  of  miscreants,  as  he  called 
them,  that  is  to  say,  christians ;  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  burn  the  god. 
Schal-lsarg,  belonging  to  the  Tonguses. 

As  this  fellow  was  a  mere  Tartar,  and  perfectly  spoke  their  language,  he 
counterfeited  so  well,  that  they  all  took  it  from  him,  and  away  they  drove,  in  a 
most  violent  Hurry,  to  Sibeilka,  which,  it  seems,  was  almost  five  days*  journey  to 
the  south;  in  less  than  three  hours,  they  were  entirely  out  of  our  sight,  and 
we  never  heard  any  more  of  them,  nor  ever  knew  whether  they  went  to  that 
other  place  called  Sibeilka,  or  no. 

So  we  passed  safely  on  to  the  city  of  Jarawena,  where  there  was  a  garrison 
of  Muscovites;  and  there  we  rested  five  days,  the  caravan  being  exceedingly 
fatigued  with  the  last  day's  march,  and  with  want  of  rest  in  the  night. 

From  this  city  we  had  a  frightful  desert,  which  held  us  three-and-twenty  days' 
inarch.  We  furnished  ourselves  with  some  tents  here*  for  the  better  accommo- 
dating ourselves  in  the  night;  and  the  leader  of  the  caravan  procured  sixteen 
carriages,  or  waggons,  of  the  country,  for  carrying  our  water  and  provisions; 
and  these  carriages  were  our  defense  every  night  round  our  little  camp ;  so  that 
had  the  Tartars  appeared,  unless  they  had  been  very  numerous  indeed,  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  hurt  us. 

We  may  well  be  supposed  to  want  rest  again  after  this  long  journey,  for  in 
this  desert  we  saw 'neither  house  nor  tree,  nor  scarce  a  bush.  We  saw,  indeed, 
abundance  of  the  sable-hunters,  as  they  call  them ;  these  are  all  Tartars,  of  the 
mogul  Tartary,  of  which  this  country  is  a  part,  and  they  frequently  attack  small 
caravans;  but  we  saw  no  number*  of  them  together.  I  was  curious  to  see 
the  sable-skins  they  catched,  but  I  could  never  speak  with  them,  for  they 
durst  not  come  near  us,  neither  durst  we  straggle  from  our  company  to  go 
near  them. 

After  we  had  passed  this  desert,  we  came  into  a  country  pretty  well  inhabited; 
that  is  to  say,  we  found  towns  and  castles  settled  by  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  with 
garrisons  of  stationary  soldiers  to  protect  the  caravans,  and  defend  the  country 
against  the  Tartars,  who  would  otherwise  make  it  very  dangerous  travelling  ;  and 
lits  czarish  Majesty  has  given  such  strict  orders  for  the  well-guarding  the  caravans 
and  merchants,  that  if  there  are  any  Tartars  heard  of  iti  the  country,  detach* 
roents  of  the  garrison  arc  always  sent  to  see  travellers  safe  from  station  to  station. 

And  thus  the  governor  of  Adinskoy,  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
visit  to,  by  means  of  the  Scots  merchant,  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  offered 
us  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  if  we  thought  there  was  any  danger,  to  the  next  station. 

I  thought  long  before  ibis,  that  as  we  came  nearer  to  Europe,  we  should  find 
the  country  better  peopled,  and  the  people  better  civilized ;  but  I  found  myself 
mistaken  in  both ;  for  we  had  yet  the  nation  of  the  Tonguses  to  pass  through, 
where  we  saw  the  same  tokens  of  paganism  and  barbarity,  or  worse,  than  be- 
fore ;  only  as  they  were  conquered  by  the  Muscovites,  and  entirely  reduced, 
they  were  not  so  dangerous;  but  for  rudeness  of  manners,  idolatry,  and  poly* 
theism,  no  people  in  the  world  ever  went  beyond  them.  They  are  clothed  arl 
in  skins  of  beasts,  and  their  houses  are  built  of  the  same.  You  know  not  a 
man  from  a  wonr.iu,  neither  by  the  ruggedness  of  their  countenances,  nor  their 
clothes;  and  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  they  live  under 
ground,  in  houses  like  vaults,  which  have  cavities,  or  caves  going  from  one 
to  another. 

If  the  Tartars  had  their  Chain-Chi-Thangu  for  a  whale  village  or  country, 


told  ut, 


these  had  idol*  in  every  hut  find  every  cave;  betides,  they  worship  the  itan,  trtw 
tun,  the  water,  the  anow,  mid,  in  a  word,  every  thins;  they  do  not  understand, 
•ud  they  understand  but  rtry  little;  *o  that  aluiust  evciy  element,  every  uncom- 
mon thing,  »ets  them  a-sacri  being. 

But  t  am  no  mot*  to  describe  people  thnn  countries,  any  farther  than  my 
own   story  comes  to  be  concerned  in   them.     I  met  with  nothing  which   w*t 

reulinr  to  myself  in  all  this  country,  which,  I  reckon,  was  from  the  deter*  which 
spoke  of  last,  at  least  Tour  hundred  miles,  half  of  it  being  another  desert, 
which  took  us  up  twelve  days'  severe  travelling,  without  house,  tree,  ur  buth ; 
but  we  were  obliged  a^ain  to  carry  our  own  provisions,  as  well  water  at  bread. 
After  we  were  out  of  this  desert,  and  had  travelled  two  dnys,  we  came  la  Jane- 
r,  a  rauscoviie  city  or  nation,  on  the  great  river  Janeaay.*     This  river,  they 

d  us,  parted  Europe  from  Asia,  though  our  map-makers,  at  I  am  told,  do  not 

agree  to  it.  However,  it  it  certainly  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ancient 
Siberia,!  which  now  makes  a  province  only  of  the  vast  mutcovite  empire,  but 
it  itself  equal  in  bigness  (a  tbe  whole  empire  of  Germany. 

•  TiStiAT;  YtKiitv  !— Tliii  riser  is  considered  as  deriving  ii'»  source  from  lb* 
mountains  S.  W.  of  the  like  Baikal,  in  the  river  there  callrd  Siskit ;  but  the  mm* 
Yenisey  is  not  imputed  until  many  stream  hove  joined,  when  it  holds  ill  «nrM 
northward  to  the  arctic  ocean,  Vet  Willi  more  propriety  might  the  Yeniaey  be  coo. 
aidered  si  deriving  frum  ihc  UniUI,  whence  flows  the  Angara,  afterwards  improperly 
called  Tung nska,  being  a  itrram  of  note  length  and  importance  than  the  Yemacy,  n 
that  the  name  of  Aagara  might  he  cwuinucd  until  it  flows  into  the  sea.  Thit  river  hat 
eoine  rapids;  hut  i>  navigable  tor  a  great  nay.  The  Angara  is  Hid  to  be  ubnnt  a  tail* 
in  breadth  when  it  issues  frum  i  lie  Baikal,  and  10  be  so  clear  that  the  pebbles  el  th* 
bottom  may  betecii  at  the  depth  of  two  faihoms.  The  channel  ia  full  of  rocks  for  ins 
(puce  of  about  ■  mile  from  its  egress,  and  llieic  it  no  navigable  passage  except  alaol 
the  eastern  haul.  The  river  Yenisey  gives  name  to  tbe  toiall  loon  of  Yeniseisk,  white 
ttanrts  on  its  write ni  bank. 

f  Sinai*  :  — Even  the  poor  and  lrnr.cn  regions  oflhe  north  attracted,  the  arms  of  tta 
Moguls:  Sn«i»A"f*'rWw,  brother  of  the  great  lUrou,  led  an  horde  of  I5OO0  faoul.n 
into  the  wilds  ur  Siberia;  anil  bis  descendants  reigned  uiTobolakuy  above  three  cm'tima, 
till  the  russian  conquest.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  pursued  the  count  of  lit 
Oby  and  Yenisey  must  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  icy  tea.  After  bruslung  shj 
the  monstrous  tables  of  men  with  dogs'  heads  and  cloven  feet,  we  ahall  find  tbaltJ 
years  after  the  dcith  of  Zen  on  is,  the  Moguls  were  informed  of  the  name  and  aaunm 
of  the  Ssmuycns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  polar  circle,  who  dwelt  in  sobtrtraDn* 
huls,  and  derived  their  furs  and  their  food  from  the  sole  occupation  of  hunting.  Sea 
C'BriN'i  relation  in  IIicxi.UTT.  The  pedigree  of  the  JJiooiu  o(  Siberia  is  given  isj 
Aiut.rtiArr  :  Hare  the  Russians  found  no  talitar  chronicles  at  Tobolsk  >     Tbe  BtlDit 

•work) 
■  erary 
n  from  hume,  and  friends,  sM 
beloved  pursuits — traniponation  to  a  bleak,  dismal,  and  image  region — the  eachaaga 
Of  comforts  and  luiu-ies,  for  all  that  is  most  comfortless  and  wretched.  When  tknd 
a  little  nearer,  this  picture  has  no  such  frightful  a*pect ;  and  a  man  mutt  both  tee  abst 
the  Russian  leaves,  and  have  a  detailed  account  of  *hat  he  it  doomed  loin  hit  new  n» 
dener,  to  estimate  tjirly  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  caprice  of  bit  autocrat  tat/, 

(Dr.  K.  D.  Cut  a  is)  represents  the  Russitns  as  by  no  means  strongly  attached  la  Iks* 
native  toil,  and  as  knit  10  thrit  families  and  friends  hj  lies  not  much  it  longer.  The  'Jt 
which  Ibey  love  10  lead  is  to  brutal  and  sensual,  that  its  gratifications  may  be  obtaiaei 
in  one  part  of  the  ivorld  as  easily  as  in  another,  and  in  all  situations  with  equal  fadktr. 
and  in  equal  perfection.  Bui,  to  numerous  are  tho  emigranla  to  Siberia,  that  ikt 
capital  oflhe  country  hat  assumed  a  very  superior  appearance;  and,  in  readmguk 
description  of  it,  which  our  author  presents  us  with,  we  are  certainly  d  iapoted  is  oa> 
lake  il  for  the  representation  of  one  of  the  moil  nourishing  and  civilized  russiaa  ciua. 
From  the  number  mid  rank  of  the  exiles,  Tobolski  has  become  a  large  and  popsta* 
city,  rn'rehed  withtliopi,  full  of  what,  in  Russia,  mutt  be  deemed  good  society,  aaaraej 
■it  a   theatres,  with  prtrate  assemblies,  and  with  placei  of  public  teauft.    We  *ea 
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And  jet  here  I  observed  ignorance  and  paganism  still  prevailed,  except  in 
the  Muscovite  garrison*;  all  the  country  between  the  river  Obt*  and  the  river 
Janeay,  is  as  entirely  pagan,  and  the  people  as  barbarous,  as~the  remotest  of 
.the  Tartars;  nay,  as  any  nation,  for  aught  I  know,  in  Asia  or  America*    I  also 
found,  which  L  observed  to  the  muecovitc  governors  whom  I  bud  opportunity 
to  converse  with,  that  the  pagans  are  not  much  wiser,  or  the  nearer  Christianity, 
m  for  being  under  the  n^utx^vite  government;  which  thev  acknowledged  was  true 
'  enough;  but  they  said  it  was  none  of  their  business;  that  if  the  czar  expected 
'  to  convert  his  Siberian,  or  tonguse,  or  tartar  subjects,  it  should  be  dope  by 
tending  clergymen  among  them,  not  soldiers;  and  they  added  with  more  since- 
rity than  I  expected,  that  they  found  it  was  not  so  much  the  concern  of  their 
monarch  to  make  the  people  christians,  as  it  was  to  make  tbem  subjects. 

From  this  river  to  the  great  river  Oby,  we  crossed  a  wild  uncultivated cMatry; 
I  cannot  say  it  is  a  barren  soil,  it  is  only  barren  of  people,  and  good  manage* . 
ment;  otherwise  it  is  in  itself  a  most  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  agreeable  couptry* 
What  inhabitants  we  found  in  it  are  all  pagans,  except  such  as  are'  sent-  among 
them  from  Russia;  for  this  is  the  country,  I  mean  on  both  sides  the  river  Oby, 
whither  the  mnscovite  criminals  that  are  not  put  to  death,  are  banished,  and 
from  whence  it  is  next  to  impossible  they  should  ever  come  away. 

I  have  nothing  material  to  say  of  my  particular  affairs,  till  I  come  to  ToboN 
ski  f  the  capital  city  of  Siberia,  where  I  coutinued  some  time,  on  the  following 
occasion. 

meet  with  booksellers,  masquerades,  french  hotels.  The  wines  of  France,  and  the  malt- 
liquors  of  England  may  be  had  there  as  at  Petersburg  or  Moscow.  The  gaiety  of  the 
place  is  extolled  by  all  who  have,  either  as  soldiers  or  exiles,  been  forced  to  visit  it : 
provisions  are  so  cheap,  that  about  fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  Gmklin  found  it  possible  for 
a  person  to  live  on  ten  roubles  (about  two  pounds)  a  year.  He  describes  it  as  the  "  very 
temple  of  Bacchus  and  Indolence."  It  is  no  wonder,  that  an  officer  of  considerable 
rank  in  the  rosaian  service  should  have  said,  that  he  would  rather  have  half  his  pay,  and 
live  at  Tobolski,  than  the  whole  of  it,  and  reside  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  that  nany  of 
the  exiles  after  being  ordered  home,  have  anxiously  sought  to  return  thither.    These 

Sirticulars  may  correct  our  notions  of  the  horrors  attending  a  sentence  of  expulsion  to 
beria ;  but  let  it  at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that  the  desert  has  only  been 
cultivated,  and  made  to  smile,  by  the  wanton  excess  to  which  the  russian  despots  have 
carried  their  power ;  and  that  the  phenomenon  of  a  city  tolerably  populous  and  civilized, 
in  the  heart  of  Siberia,  J 500  miles  from  Petersburg,  is  as  monstrous  and  unnatural  a 
thinp,  as  the  parent  from  whence  it  sprang— the  despotism  which  reigns  at  Petersburg 
hsell — the  boundless  power  which  outraged  nature,  by  planting  that  city  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Neva — and  which  profanes  it  still  more,  by  stunting  the  shouts  of  human 
happiness  there,  and  almost  every  where  rise  in  that  enslaved  empire. 

*  Ost: — The  Ob,  including  it's  wide  frith,  or  aestoary,  may  be  said  to  hold  a  course 
of  1900  miles,  while  that  of  the  Yeniaey  is  about  1750.  The  Ob  may  be  traced  from 
the  Alten-jior,  (Golden  lake,)  in  latitude  51°  N.  if  it's  source  be  not  traceable  even 
along  the  river  Shabcksn  to  latitude  47°.  The  upper  Irtish  flows  into  the  Saisan  lake, 
whence  (like  as  the  Rhone  traverses  the  Leman  lake)  it  issues  under  the  name  of  lower 
Irtish,  and  alter  a  long  circuitous  course,  joins  the  Ob  below  Samarof.  It  rises  about 
latitude  45°,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  stream.  Be  this  u  it 
way,  the  Ob,-  piercing  the  Altaian  chain  of  mountains,  after  having  received  many 
minor  streams,  passes  Koliran,  and  at  some  distance  to  the  N.  receives  the  Tomm,  and 
other  large  rivers  from  the  £.  Below  Samarofcas  already  mentioned,  the  Ob  receives 
the  Irtish,  and  disembqgoes  in  a  gulf  of  the  arctic  ocean,  thence  denominated  the  sen 
wf  Ob.  Ii  is  navigable  almost  to  its  source,  or  at  least  to  the  lake  of  Alt  en :  it  abounds 
in  fish,  particularly  with  sturgeon,  but  which,  the  geographer  Pwkxbton  says,  is  not 
no  much  esteemed  as  that  of  the  Irtish.  This  is  universally  and  justly  considered  the 
largest  river  in  the  russian  empire.  The  shores  and  channel  are  generally  rocky  till 
the  Ob  receive  the  Ket;  after  which  the  course  is  through  claj,  marl,  sand,  and  morass. 

f  Tobolsxi:— On  passing  the  Uralian  chain  of  mountains,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  800  njiles  E.  from  Moscow,  occurs  the  city  of  Tobolskoy,  standing  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Irtish ;  it  contains  about  15010  inhabitantS|  and  is  esteemed  the 


We  had  been  now  almost  seven  months  on  our  journey,  and  winter  began  to 
come  on  apace;  whereupon  my  partner  and  I  called  a  council  about  our  parti- 
cular affairs,  in  which  we  found  it  proper,  considering  itwt  we  were  bound  for 
England,  and  not  for  Moscow,  to  consider  luw  to  dispose  of  ourselves.  Tbey 
told  us  of  aledge*  and  rein-deer,  to  carry  ua  over  the  snow  in  the  wintertime; 
and,  indeed  they  hate  such  things,  as  it  would  be  incredible  to  relate  the  parti- 
cular* of,  by  which  means  the  Russians  travel  more  in  winter  than  they  can  in 
summer ;  because  in  tliese  sleds  tbev  are  able  to  run  night  and  day;  toe  snow, 
being  froien,  is  one  universal  covering  to  nature,  by  which  the  hills  and  vales 
the  rivers;  the  lakes,  are  all  smooth,  and  hard  as  a  stone;  and  tbej  run  upon,  tba 
surface,  without  any  regard  to  what  is  underneath. 

But  I  had  no  occasion  In  push  at  a  winter  journey  of  this  kind ;  T  was  bound 
U  England,  not  to  Moscow,  and  my  route  lay  two  ways;  either  1  mast  go  on, 
h  the  caravan  went,  tilt  I  came  to  Jnroslaw,  and  then  go  off  west  fur  Narva,  and 
tlie  gulph  of  Finland,  and  so  either  by  sea  or  land  tt  Dannie,  wltere  I  might 
possibly  sell  my  china  cargo  to  good  advantage;  or  I  must  leave  the  caravan  at 
a  little  town  on  the  Dwina,  from  whence  I  had  but  six  days,  hy  water,  to  Arch- 
angel, and  from  thence  might  be  sure  of  shipping,  either  to  England,  Holland, 
or  Hamburg. 

Now  to  co  any  of  these  journeys  in  the  winter  would  have  been  preposterous ; 
fur  as  to  Urinific,  the  Baltic  would  be  frozen  up,  and  I  could  not  get  passage,  and 
to  go  by  land  in  [hose  countries  was  far  less  safe  than  among  the  mogul  Tartars  ; 

capital  of  Si  hern.     Hut  it  n  morr  distinguished  as  ■ 

at  an   archie piscopal   kc  than  for  the   importance  < 

Stands  on  a  hill,  and  contains  a  stone-built  fortress  of  Hunt 

ditiea  are   brought   huht-r  by   kalmuk    and    buksrian   men 

Cheap  and     plentiful.      It's  geographical   site   n.in    58°   if   N.6B°ts'E.      The  ac- 

count  of  a  jouniry  to  Siberia  in  liie  year  It  61,  gives  tlie  following  ant lun lie  description 

of  (hit  city:— "Tobolski   is   the   capital  of  Siberia,   6tc.  Ac.   etc.  the  clergy   consists 

of  about  50  monks  or    prims,  three   of  whom,  including  the  arcbhishop,  all   natives 

of   Poland,    are   acqaainled     with   the    lilin    longue.      The    manner  of   the   people 

are  tlie  same    with   those   already  described,   ricept   that   they    are    more    corrupt, 

bat  have  not  the  feminine  softness  which  is  tlie  principal  chsnn  of  the  (el.  This  city 
had  once  a  considerable  trade  lo  China,  hy  caravan*;  but  i he  mutual  knaveiy  of  the 
Ionian  and  chintio  merchant*,  toon  reduced  n  lo  a  languiihuij;  stale  ;  ind  some  djf. 
Terences  which  arose  between  the  two  powers  have  since  lulally  deslrnved  it.  These 
differences  aruse  from  a  revoluliun  which  happened  among  the  Zungor  Cilmnci,  after 
the  death  of  GiLtuN-cniaix,  which  happened  in  1746,     GsLON-citiaut  >ui'n 
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likewise  to  go  td  Archangel  in  October,  all  the  ships  would  be  gone  from  thence* 
and  even  the  merchants,  who  dwell  there  in  summer,  retire  south  to  Moscow 
in  the  winter  when  the  ships  are  gone;  so  that  I  should  have  nothing  but  eyr 
treraity  of  cold  to  encounter,  with  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  must  lie  there  in 
an  empty  town  all  the  winter.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  thought  it  much 
my  better  way  to  let  the  caravan  go,  and  to  make  provision  to  winter  where 
I  was;  vix.  at  Tobolski,  in  Siberia,  in  the  latitude  of  sisty  degrees,  where  I  was 
pure  of  three  things  to  wear  out  a  cold  winter  with ;  viz*  plenty  of  provision, 
lech  as  the  country  afforded,  a  warm  bouse,  with  fuel  enough,  and  excellent 
company:  of  all  which  I  shall  give  a  full  account  in  its  place. 

I  was  now  in  a  quite  different  climate  from  my  beloved  island,  where  I  never 
felt  cold,  except  when  I  bad  my  ague;*  on  the  contrary,  I  had  much  to  do  So 
bear  any  clothes  on  my  back,  and  never  made  any  fire  but  without  doors,  and 
for  my  necessity,  in  dressing  my  food,  &c.    Now  i  made  me  three  good  vests, 

n  — 

Caws,  or  sovereign,  of  the  nation  which  inhabited  that  part. of  Northern  Tartary, 
which  is  situated  between.  Siberia  and  China.  This  nation  admitted  no  sovereign  but 
its  Kan,  and  upon  the  death  of  Galdaw-chbrih  a  civil  war  brok*  out  among  several 
competitors  to  succeed  him.  The  Chinese,  who  dreaded  the  power  of  this  nation, 
which  was  become  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours,  contrived  first, to  weaken  it  on  this 
occasion,  by  favouring  each  of  the  competitors  by  turns,  and  then  to  fall  upon  the  con- 
queror, and  destroy  his  power  at  once.  The  name  of  this  prince  was  Amour- 
saman  ;  and  the  wretched  remains  of  this  once  mighty  nation,  consisting  of  about 
20.000  families,  took  shelter  under  the  protection  of  Rossis,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga.  Amours  am  an,  after  having  wandered  from  place  to  place,  at  last  retired  to- 
the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  in  1757,  where  he  died  of  the  small-pox,  according  to  the 
mssian  account.  The  Chinese*,  as  soon  as  they  beard  he  had  retired  to  Siberia, 
demanded  that  be  should  be  delivered  up,  or,  as  the  Russians  say,  that  he  should 
be  confined  for  life.  It  is  said,  that  he  continued  a  long  time  at  Tobolski,  tho'  the 
Russian  account  makes  no  mention  of  it ;  and  that  when  he  was  dead  the  body  was 
sent  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  whither  the  Chinese,  sent  commissaries,  more  than 
once,  to  examine  the  body." 

•  Aoux : — See,  page  88.  In  the  hot  fits  of  fever  the  following  are  the  usual  means  of 
relief.  Decrease  the  irritations  by  blood-Jetting,  and  other  evacuations ;  by  cold  water 
taken  into  the  stomach,  or  injected  as  an  enema,  or  used  externally ;  by  cold  air  breathed 
into  the  lungs,  and  diffused  over  the  skin  ;  with  food  of  less  stimulus  than  customary.--* 
As  a  cold  fit,  or  paroxysm  of  inactivity  of  some  parts  of  the  svstem,  generally  precedes 
the  hot  fit,  or  paroxysm  of  exertion,  by  which  the  sensorial  power  becomes  accumula- 
ted, this  cold  paroxysm  should  be  prevented,  by  stimulant  medicines  and  diet,  as  wine, 
opium,  bark,  warmth,  cheerfulness,  anger,  surprise.  (Zoonomia :  i,  95.)  In  dbeases 
occasioned  by  a  defect  of  sensorial  exertion  as  the  ague,  nervoas  fever,  &c.  increase 
the  stimulation  above  its  natural  quantity  for  some  weeks,  till  a  new  habit  of  more* 
energetic  contraction  of  the  fibres  be  established.  This  is  to  be  done  by  wine,  opium, 
bark,  steel,  given  at  exact  periods,  and  in  appropriate  quantities ;  for  if  these  medictues 
be  given  in  such  quantity  as  to  induce  the  least  degree  of  intoxication,  a  debility  suc- 
ceeds from  the  useless  exhaustion  of  spirit  of  animation  in  consequence  of  too  great 
exertion  of  the  muscles  or  organs  of  sense.  To  these  irritative  stimuli,  should  be  added 
the  sensitive  ones.of  cheerful  ideas,  hope,  affection.  Change  the  kinds  of  stimulus. 
The  habits  acquired  by  the  constitution  depend  on  such  nice  circumstances,  that  when 
one  kind  of  stimulus  ceases  to  excite  the  sensorial  power  into  the  quantity  of  exertion 
necessary  to  health,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  change  the  stimulus  for  another  apparently 
similar  in  quantity  and  quality.  Thus  when  wine  ceases  to  stimulate  the  constitution, 
opium  in  appropriate  doses  supplies  the  defect;  and  the  contrary.  This  is  also 
observed  in  the  effects  of  cathartic  medicines,  when  one  loses  its  power,  another,  ap- 
parently less  efficacious,  will  succeed.  Hence  a  change  of  diet,  drink,  and  stimulating 
medicines,  is  often  advantageous  in  diseases  of  debility  (ibid,  p.  96.)  Amerigo 
Vispucci  describes  cold  bathing  as  the  remedy  for  fever  which  was  used  by  the  Asseh* 
can  Indians ;  but  they  accompanied  it  with  a  practice  which  must  have  counteracted 
its  beneficial  effects.  "  Cum  eorum  quempiam  febricitare  contigit,  hard  qudfebris  cum 
msperius  inqwtta*,  ipntm  infrigentiuimam  aquam  immerguni  £  balneant,  paHmodumquc 
per  dua$  hora*  circa  ignem  validum,  donee  plurimum  cakscat,  currerc  et  recavrre  cogunt, 
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fftaVfargo  rotjee  or  gowao  over  Act*,  to  bang  down  to  the  feet,  and  lotto* 
dote  to  the  wrists,  and  all  obese  lined  with  furs,  to  make  them  sufficiently 


As  to  a  worm  boose,  I  our*  confess  I  greatly  dislike  our  way  in  England* 
of  making  ores  in  every  room  in  the  boose,  in  open  chimneys*  which,  when  too 
fire  was  oot,  always  kept  the  air  in  the  room  cold  as  the  climate.  But  taking 
on  apoitnsent  in  a  good  bouse  in  the  town,  I  ordered  a  chimney  to  be  built  like  o 
faraoee*  in  the  centre  of  six  several  rooms,  like  a  stove,  the  tunnel  to  carry  the 
smoke  went  np  one  way,  the  door  to  come  at  the  fire  went  in  another,  and  oil 
the  rooms  were  kept  equally  warm,  but  no  fire  seen;  like  as  they  beat  the  bogasoo 
k>  England. 

By  this  means  we  bad  always  the  same  climate  in  all  the  rooms,  and  an  eqoal 
heat  was  preserved;  and  how  cold  soever  it  was  without,  it  was  always  worm 
within ;  and  yet  wc  saw  no  fire,  nor  were  ever  incommoded  with  any  smoke.   - 

The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  was,  that  it  should  be  possible  to  meet  with 
good  company  here,  io  a  country  so  barbarous  as  that  or  the  most  northerly 
parts  of  Europe,  near  toe  frooso  ocean,  and  within  but  a  very  few  degrees  of 
Nova  Zerabla* 

But  this  being  the  coon  try  whttlier  the  state  criminals  of  Muscovy,  as  I  observed 
before,  are  all  banished;  this  city  was  full  of  noblemen,  princes,  gentlemen, 
colonels,  and,  in  short,  all  degrees  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  soldiery,  and  courtiers 
of  Muscovy.  Here  were  the  famous  prince  Gallilfken,  or  Galoffkeo  aud  his  son; 
the  old  general  Uobostisky,  and  several  other  persons  of  note,  and  some  ladies* 

By  means  of  my  Scots  merchant,  whom,  nevertheless,  I  parted  with  here,  I 
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f  pottremo  ad  dormkndum  deferutit,  quo  quidem  medicament*  compkuw  coram  seattetl 
rettitui  vidimut," 

The  following  are  well-authenticated  domestic  recipes  for  ibe  treatment  of  agues. 

x» 
Half  an  ounce  powdered  bark,  one  scrapie  of  salt  of  tartar,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
brandy,  aud  half  a  pint  of  ipring-water,  to  be  shaken  well  together,  and  to  infuse  twenty 
soar  hours:  take  two  spoon  fait  every  two  hoars  till  the  fit  be  stopped)  after  that  the 
same  quantity  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

II. 
Frankincense  spread  on  linen  cloth,  a  nutmeg  grated  over  it,  and  a  cloth  put  over  it 
all.    Put  this  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Tu- 
ft   Salt  of  wormwood    gr.  SO. 
Snake  root,  •»....*  .gr.  90. 

Bark, os.    1. 

Infase  for  three  days  in  half  a  pint  of  brandy.    Dose  s— i  wine  glass  night  aast 
morning.    The  use  of  this  medicine  to  be  preceded  by  ad  emetic 

IV. 
This  recipe  is  rather  of  a  preventive  kind  against  ague,  by  checking  the  arTunmlatwoj 
of  bilious  matter  in  the  first  passages. 

ft    Pulv.Rlusi.  ) 

Sapon >    a  3*  1* 

Aloes  Soc.     3 
Tart,  emet.  gr.  iij. 
M.  ut  fiaal  pilalsB.  xxxvL 
Dose :— from  1  to  3  pills  to  be  taken  occasionally  at  bed  time. 
•  Xova-Zxmbla  :— properly  Novaya  Zemlia,  or  the  '*  New-land  "  is  uninhabited  and  is 
said  to  consist  of  fire  isles,  bat  the  channels  between  them  are  filled  with  ice.    Seals, 
walrusses,  arctic  foxes,  white  bears,  and  a  few  rein-deer,  constitute  the  aoology  of  this 
desert;  and  are  occasionally  hunted  by  the  people  of  Mezen.    To  the  sooth  of  Novaya- 
Zemlia  is  Kartkoy,  [ the  sea  of  Kara]  in  which  the  tide  flows  about  two  feet  nine  inches. 
(PiNKBavoit.)    This  island  is  now  found,  from  the  discoveries  of  the  russians,  to  be 
bisected  by  a  narrow  strait,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  remains  unex- 
plored, from  the  place  (N.  £.  point)  where  HsiMSKiax  and  Ba*xw»  wintered  ia 
1596.   Its  southern  division  was  formerly  known,  by  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Weigafc 
or  Way  gats;   (Mabtsit,  in   bis  voyage  to  Spitsbergen,  says,  that  the  Weihgatt  os 
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nade  an  acquaintance  with  several  of  the*t>gftntUmea,#  and  tome  of  t&eu  ofth* 
first  rank;  and  from  these,  in  the  long  winter  nights  in  which  I  staid  litre,  1 
received  several  agreeable  visits.  It  was  talking  one  night  with  a  certain-prince* 
one  of  the  banished  ministers  of  state  belonging  to  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  that 
mj  talk  of  nay  particular  case  began.  He  had  been  telling  me  abundance  of  fine 
things,  of  the  greatness,  the  magnificence,  the  dominions,  and  the  absolute 
power  of  the  emperor  of  the  Russians.  I  interrupted  him,  and  told  him  I  wsjsj 
a  greater  and  more  powerful  prince  than  ever  the  czar  of  Muscovy  was,  though 
my  dominions  were  not  so  large,  nor  my  people  so  many.  The  russian  grandee 
looked  a  little  surprised;  and,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  me,  began  to  wonder 
what  I  meant. 
a  I  told  him  his  wonder  would  cease  when  I  had  explained  myself.  First,  I  told 
bim  I  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  f  of  ail  my  subjects: 
that,  notwithstanding  my  absolute  power,  I  had  not  one  person  disaffected  to  my 
government  or  to  my  person  in  all  my  dominions.  He  shook  his  head  at  that,  and 
■aid,  there  indeed  I  outdid  the  czar  of  Muscovy*  I  told  him,  that  all  the  lands 
in  my  kingdom  were  my  own,  and  all  my  subjects  were  not  only  my  tenants,  bat 
tenants  at  will;  that  they  would  all  fight  for  me  to  the  last  drop;  and  that  never 
tyrant,  for  such  I  acknowledged  myself  to  be,  was  ever  so  universally  beloved, 
and  yet  so  horribly  feared  by  his  subjects. 


straits  of  Hindlopen  were  so  called  from  the  word  Weihen  (blowing),  a  term  at  present 
confined  to  a  small  island,  at  the  entrance  of  those  Straits  which  separate  it  from  Russi*. 
Of  Nova  Zembla  Tittle  is  known  beyond  two  capes  on  its  N.  W.  coast,  Britwin  and 
Nassau,  so  called  by  the  survivors  under  Hbimssibxx,  and  one  of  its  northern 
promontories,  the  point  of  which  has  received  the  name  of  Cape  Zelanda :  to  the  east* 
ward  of  this,  and  at  the  opening  of  a  bay,  three  small  islands  have  been  discovered* 
The  rassiaus,  as  Mr.  Biaai kotos  informs  as  (MiiceUania,  page  $3),  not  only  disc** 
Tered,  but  lived  several  years  in  the  island  of  Maloy  Brau,  which  lies  between  Spits* 
bergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  and  extends  from  N.  latitude  77°  tSf  to  78*  45'.  lTfie 
northern  point  of  Nova  Zembla  according  to  the  latest  russian  maps  is  nearly  in  77°. 
Mr.  Lb  Monih*  published  a  memoir  concerning  the  longitude  of  Nova  Zembla  in  the 
history  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  1799.    (NMtfrugU;  n.  53.) 

•  Gextlkmkn.— Of  the  words  gentUU,  gcntilhommt,  gentleman,  two  etymologies  are 
offered  :  1,  from  the  barbarians  of  the  fifth  century,  the  soldiers  and  at  length  the  con- 
querors ef  the  roroin  empire,  who  were  vain  of  their  foreign  nobility ;  and  2,  from  the 
sense  of  the  civilians,  who  consider  gentilit  as  synonymous  with  ingcnuuM.  Sslm* 
iodines  to  the  first :  but  the  latter  is  more  pore  as  well  as  probable. 

t  Fobtunb.  Hap.  Luck.  Chance.— JFVrs,  whence  fortune,  means  a  lot;  and 
probably  describes  a  stake  at  some  principal  game,  in  which  the  venturers  were  fewer 
than  at  the  game  of  hap ;  for  a  misfortune  is  a  more  serious  evil  than  a  nmhap ;  yet  bv 
an  unaccountable  contradiction  to  be  fortunate  is  less  than  to  be  happy.  In  the  north 
of  England  lake,  means  to  play,  to  game.  The  colateral  gothio  mftnitive  luikan  means 
to  exult.  Food,  staked  any  where  as  a  bait,  in  order  to  draw  wild  animals  into  a  snare 
is  called  in  german  Iftf4t*0prijBfc%  From  these  indications  it  seems  probable  that  the 
substantive  lock,  must  originally  have  meant  first  the  thing  staked  to  be  played  for ; 
next,  the  game,  or  critical  point  which  determines  success ;  and  lastly,  the  unknown 
cause  of  casual  event  in  general :  good-luck;  bad-luck.  When  the  word  luck  is  used 
■  without  an  epithet,  it  has  a  favourable  sense :  he  has  a  ran  of  luck ;  that  is,  of  good 
•luck:  he  is  a  lucky  man;  that  is  he  wins,  or  succeeds.  Hap  is  Welch,  and  fartwui  is 
latin,  for  luck.  The  adjectives  happy  and  fortunate  are  taken  in  a  favorable  sense. 
Mishap  and  misfortune  are  the  antithetic  substantives ;  but  unhappy  and  unfortunate 
are  the  antithetic  adjectives.  What  games  were  in  early  use  among  the  Welch  and  the 
Latins,  is  of  difficult  investigation.  It  should  seem  that  bap  most  have  meant  a  stake 
raised  by  the  contribution  of  numbers  for  the  venture,  or  bao-hasarded  seems  not  to 
be  a  very  stimulant  idea :  perhaps  I  may  succeed.  On  the  contrary,  the  thing  won 
must  have  home  a  very  large  relation  to  the  venture :  the  hmppiu,  the  happy  man,  or 
winner,  announces  complete  satisfaction.  Hap-nap,  whence  our  hob-nob,  is  Cimbric 
&r  rashly.    A  mishap,  a  disappointment  as  to  the  prise,  describes  bat  a  subordinate 
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After  amusing  them  With  these  riddles  in  government  for  a  wliile,  I  opened 
the  case,  and  told  them  the  story  at  large  of  my  living  in  the  island,  and 


degree  of  vexation.  Lack,  teems  to  he  the  abstract  expression  or  personification  of 
even  chance ;  fortune,  of  chance  moderately  uneven ;  and  bap  of  very  uneven  risk. 
To  be  Kicky  is  leas  than  to  be  fortunate ;  to  be  fortunate,  less  than  to  be  happy :  yet 
,to-  be  unlucky  is  more  constantly  mortifying,  and  to  be  unhappy  is  mere  decidedly 
pungent,  (ban  to  be  occasionally  unfortunate.  Chance,  means  a  die.  It  is  conse- 
quently applicable  to  even,  or  uneven  risks,  to  six-ace,  or  ambes-ace  competitions. 
.  Whatever  results  from  causes  so  uncertain  in  their  operation,  as  the  resting  of  a  die 
on  any  one  of  its  six  bases,  b  said  to  happen,  or  take  place,  by  chance. 

"  Uncommon  chances  common  men  can't  bear*" 

The  adjective  chance,  excites  no  favorable  idea:  chance-medley  is  accidental 
slaughter :  the  meeting  of  chance  companions  may  be  unlucky  or  lacky :  a  chance-fat 
jeopardy  is  a  risk  leaning  to  disappointment.  Mis-chance  is  the  antithetic  substantive. 
Rhetors  call  fortune  fickle,  and  chance  blind.  Haply  means  by  chance  t  happily  by 
good  chance.  He  who  gains  riches  is  said  to  acquire  a  fortune,  even  when  they  are 
obtained  by  slow  industry.  Mishap  excites  the  idea  of  a  distress  somewhat  ridiculous; 
as  when  a  man  bruises  his  nose,  or  is  jilted  by  his  mistress.  Luck  is  not  used,  like 
hap  and  fortune,  of  a  man's  general  lot,  or  destiny  in  life ;  but  only  of  particular 
occurrences. 

It  is  to  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  to  any  irregularity  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  our  ideas  of  chance  and  probability  are  to  be  referred.  Events  which 
to  one  man  seem  accidental  and  precarious,  to  another,  who  is  better  informed,  or  who 
has  more  power  of  generalisation,  appear  to  be  regular  and  certain.  Contingency  and 
verisimilitude  are  therefore  the  offspriug  of  human  ignorance,  and,  with  an  intellect  of 
the  highest  order,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  existence.  In  fact,  the  laws  of  the 
material  world  have  the  same  infallible  operation  on  the  minute  and  the  great  bodies 
of  the  universe;  and  the  motions  of  the  former  are  as  determinate  as  those  of  the  latter. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  water  or  of  air,  of  which  the  condition  is  not  defined  by  rules 

'as  certain  as  that  of  the  sun  or  the  planets,  and  that  has  not  described  from  the 
beginning  a  trajectory  determined  by  mechanical  principles,  subjected  to  the  law  of 
continuity,  and  capable  of  being  mathematically  defined.    This  trajectory  is  therefore 

'in  itself  a  thing  knowable,  and  would  be  an  object  of  science  to  a  mind  informed  of  all 
the  original  conditions,  and  possessing  an  analysis  that  could  follow  them  through  their 
various  combinations.  The  same  is  true  of  every  atom  of  this  material  world  ;  so  that 
nothing  but  information  sufficiently  extensive,  and  a  calculus  sufficiently  powerful,  Js 
wanting  to  reduce  all  things  to  certainty,  and,  from  the  condition  of  the  world,  at  anv 
one  instant  to  deduce  its  condition  at  the  next;  nay  to  integrate  the  formula  in  which 
those  momentary  actions  are  included,  and  to  express  all  the  phenomena  that  ever 
have  happened,  or  ever  will  happen,  in  a  function  of  duration  reckoned  from  any  given 
instant.  This  is  in  truth  the  nearest  approach  that  we  can  make  to  the  idea  of  Omni- 
science; of  the  wisdom  which  presides  over  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  things; 

'  over  the  falling  of  a  stone  as  well  as  the  revolution  of  a  planet ;  and  which  not  only 
numbers  ind  names  the  stars,  but  even  the  atoms  that  compose  them. 

In  our  time  it  has  happened,  that  the  testimony  produced  in  support  of  a  set  of 
extraordinary  fact*,  has  been  confirmed  by  a  scrupulous  examination  into  the  natural 
history  of  the  facts  themselves.  When  the  stones  which  were  said  to  have  fallen  from 
the  heavens  and  called  "  uranolitct,9*  came  to  be  chemically  analyxed,  they  were  found 
to  have  the  same  characters,  and  to  consist  of  the  same  ingredients,  nearly  in  the  same 
proportions.  Now,  let  us  suppose  two  such  instances : — the  first  person  gives  the  stones 
into  the  hands  of  a  naturalist,  and  their  characters  are  ascertained ;  the  second  does  so 
likewise,  and  the  stones  have  the  same  character.  Now  if  this  character  were  one 
which,  like  that  of  sandstone,  or  of  limestone,  belongs  to  a  numerous  class,  the  chance 
of  the  agreement  might  be  considerable,  because  the  chance  that  the  secoud  observer 
should  fall  on  a  stone  exactly  of  the  same  species  with  the  first,  would  be  as  the  uumbr t 

•  of  the  stones  existing  ef  that  species,  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  stoues,  of  all 
different  species  existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Tins,  with  regard  to  sandstone 
or  limestone,  might  be  a  large  fraction  ;  and  the  co-incidence  of  the  two  testimonies 
in  a  falsehood  might  not  be  extremely  improbable*  But  if  the  species  is  a  very  rare 
one,  the  probability  of  the  co-incidence  becomes  extremely  small  .  Suppose,  for 
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••ow  I  manager)  both  myself  and  the  people  there  flint  were  under  me,  just  at 
I  have  since  minuted  it  down.  They  were  exceedingly  taken  with  the  story, 
and  especially  the  prince,  who  told  me  with  a  sigh,  that  the  true  greatness  of  life 
was  to  be  master  of  ourselves:  tliat  he  would  not  hare  exchanged  such  a  slate 
of  life  as  mine,  to  have  been  czar  of  Muscovy,  and  that  he  found  more  felicity 
in  the  retirement  he  seemed  to  bo  banished  to  there,  than  ever  be  found  in  the 
highest  authority  he  enjoyed  in  the  court  of  his  master  the  czar ;  that  the  height 
of  human  wisdom  was,  to  bring  our  tempers  down  to  our  circumstances,  and  to 
make  a  calm  within,  under  the  weight  of  the  greatest  storm  without.  When 
he  came  first  hither,  be  said,  he  used  to  tear  the  hair  from  his  bead,  and  tha 
clothes  from  his  back,  as  others  had  done  before  him ;  but  a  little  time  and 
consideration  had  made  him  look  into  himself,  as  well  as  round  him,  to  things 
without:  that  he  found  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  was  but  once  brought  to  reflect 
upon  the  state  of  universal  life,  and  bow  little. this  world  was  concerned  in  its 
true  felicity,  was  perfectly  capable  of  making  a  felicity  for  itself,  fully  satisfying* 
to  itself,  and  suitable  to  its  own  best  ends  and  desires,  with  but  very  little  assist- 
ance  from  the  world:  that  air  to  breathe  in,  food  to  sustain  life,  clothes  for 

eximple,  that  it  is  a  species,  nomeroos  in  a  medium  degree ;  and  as  there  are  reckoned 
aboat  261  species,  let  us  suppose  (hat  the  individuals  of  the  species  to  which  the  mete- 
oric stones  belong  slmount  to  ^yth  part  of  all  the  stones  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  accidental  coincidence  of  the  second  witness  with  the  first  is  denoted  by  the  frac- 
tion ;n;  of  a  third  with  the  other  two,  by  yfj  X  iii=  nhl  »  of  a  fourth  with  the  other 
three,  by^v, ;  and  so  on.  As  there  are  more  than  ten  such  cases,  the  chance  of  deceit 
or  imposture  is  not  more  than  pjy., :  that  is,  1  divided  by  the  ninth  power  of  361,  or  bj 
a  number  so  large  as  to  consist  of  tt  places.  This  fraction,  though  extremely  small, 
is  vastly  greater  than  the  truth.  The  individuals  of  this  species,  instead  of  making 
a  261th  part  of  all  the  stones  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  make,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
part  of  them  at  all.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  testimony  confirmed,  and  rendered 
quite  independent  of  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses. 

The  truth  of  the  descent  of  these  stones  on  the  evidence  of  testimony  alone,  would 
have  been  long  before  it  gained  entire  credit;  and  scepticism  with  respect  to  it  would 
have  been  just  and  philosophical.  In  certain  states  of  their  information  men  may,  on 
good  grounds,  reject  the  truth  altogether.  -  * 

The  solution  of  another  curious  problem  is  closely  connected  with  the  preced- 
ing. An  event  having  happened  a  certain  number  of  times  in  succession,  what 
is  the  probability  that  it  will  happen  once  more.  When  the  number  of  times 
the  event  has  happened  is  small,  the  formula  that  contains  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  considerably  complicated;  when  the  number  is  very  great,  it  is  extremely- 
simple.    Suppose  the  number  to  be  n,  the  chance  that  the  same  event  will  again  occur, 

n+1 
if  ,  which,  if  a  be  great,  is  very  near  to  unity,  and  may  express  a  probabi* 

n-f* 
Jiry    not   sensibly  inferior    to    certainty.     Thus,  supposing    that  the  greatest   anti- 
quity to  which  history  goes  back  is  5000  ^cyrs,  or    182621  days,  the  probability 

1826814 
that  the  sun  will  rise  again  to  morrow,  is  according  to  this  rule, ;  or  there  is 

1826215 
1826214  to  1,  to  wager  in  favor  of  that  event.    This,  therefore,  may  he  considered  as 
affording  a  measure  of  the  probability  that  the  course  of  nature  will  continue  the  same 
iu  future  that  it  has  been  in  time  past.     It  is  not  however  on  the  refined  principles  of 
this  calculus,  that  the  universal  belief  of  mankind  in  such  continuance  is  founded. 

*  Satisfying  :— Satisfied  is  derived  from  the  latin  for  having  done  enough:  it  implies 
that  farther  exertion  woold  pass  the  limits  of  comfort.  Content  is  from  the  latin  for 
contained:  it  does  not  imply  fulness;  excludes  the  idea  of  running-over.  Content 
with  a  moderate  income— Satisfied  with  moderate  exercise.  Do  not  content  yoor* 
selves  with  obscure  and  confused  ideas,  where  clearer  are  to  be  obtained.  (Watts.J 
My  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upou  them.    (Esorfus,  xv.  9.)  Sec  page  370. 
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trarrorli,  and  liberty  for  eierrffte  iti  order  to  health,  completed,  in  bis  opinm* 
•!l  that  the  world  could  do  for  us;  and  although  the  greatness,  the  authority, 
the  riches,  and  the  pleasures  wfiich  some  enjoyed1  in  the  world,  and  which  he  Wad 
enjoyed  his  share  of,  bad  much  in  them  that  was  agreeable  to  us,  yet  he  observed 
that  all  those  things  chiefly  gratified  the  coarsest  of  our  affections,  such  as  oar 
*rnbition,  our  particular  pride,  our  avarice,  our  vanity,  and  our  sensuality ;  att  which 
were  indeed  the  mere  product  of  the  worst  part  of  ntatt,  were  in  themselves  uiiocs» 
fend  had  in  them  the  seeds  of  all  manner  of  crimes;  but  neither  were  related  to,  or 
concerned  with,  any  of  those  virtues  that  constituted  us  wise  men,  or  of  those 
traces  which  distinguished  us  as  Christians;  that  being  now  deprived  of  ail  tfee 
fancied  felicity  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  tho^e  vices,  he 
said,  he  was  at  leisure  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  them,  where  he  found  all 
manner  of  deformity,  and  was  now  convinced  that  virtue  only  makes  a  men 
truly  wise,  rich,  and  great,  and  preserves  bim  in  the  way  to  a  superior  happiness 
in  a  future  state;  and  in  this,  he  said,  they 'were  more  happy  in  their  banish* 
taent,  than  all  their  enemies  were,  who  hud  the  full  possession  of  ail  the  #ea,hh 
and  power  that  they  (the  banished)  had  left  behind  them.9 

"  Nor,  sir,"  said  he,  "  do  I  bring  my  mind  to  this  politically,  by  the  necessity 
of  mv  circumstances,  which  some  call  miserable;  but,  if  I  know  anj  thiqg  of 
myself  X  would  not  now  go  back,  no,  not  though  my  master,  tlie  czar*  should 
call  roe,  and  reinstate  me  in  all  my  former  grandeur ;  I  say,  I  would  no 
more  go  back  to  it,  than  I  believe  my  soul,  when  it  shall  be  delivered  from  due 
prison  of  the  body,  and  has  had  a  taste  of  the  glorious  state  beyond  lifer  would 
come  back  to  the  gaol  of  flesh  and  blood  it  is  now  enclosed  in,  and  leave  heave* 
to  deal  in  the  dirt  and  crime  of  human  affairs."  '  ••, , . 

lie  spoke  this  with  so  much  warmth  in  his  temper,  so  much  .earnestness  end 
motion  of  his  spirits,  which  were  apparent  in  his  countenance,  chat  it  waa  evi- 
dent it  was  the  true  sense  of  his  soul;  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  hie  sin- 
cerity. 

I  told  him,  T  once  thought  myself  a  kind  of  a  monarch  in  my  old  station,  of 
which  I  had  given  him  an  account,  but  that  I  thought  he  was  not  a  monarch 
only,  but  a  great  conqueror;  for  that  he  that  has  got  a  victory  over  his  own  exor* 
bitant  desires,  and  has  the  absolute  dominion  over  .himself,  whose*  reason 
entirely  governs  his  wilt,  is  certainly  greater  than  he  that  conquers  a  city.  '  But, 
id-  lord/  said  I,  '  shall  1  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  question ! '  ( Wub  all  my 
heart,*  said  he.  'If  the  door  of  your  liberty  was  opened/  said  I,  '  would  not 
you  take  hold  of  it  to  deliver  yourself  from  this  exile?' 

*  Hold/  said  he,  *  your  question  is  subtle,  and  requires  some  serious  just 
distinctions  to  give  it  a  sincere  answer;  and  Til  give  it  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  in  this  world  would  move  me 
to  deliver  myself  from  this  state  of  banishment,  except  these  two;  first,  the 
enjoyment  of  my  relations,  and,  secondly,  a  little  wanner  climate.  But  I  pro- 
test to  you,  that  to  go  back  to  the  pomp  of  the  court,  the  glory,  the  power,  the 
hurry  of  a  minister  of  state;  the  wealth,  the  gaiety,  and  the  pleasures,  that  is  to 


■*•« 


•  Banishment  :— The  sit  nation  of  a  family  banished  to  Siberia  hts  been  thus  striking!  v 
sketched  by  a  female  pen.—'  Renfernue  dans  ce  desert,  cettefamille  n' avoit  de  communi- 
cation avecpersonne ;  lepere alloit  tout  seul a  la  chaise, jamais il ne venoit  a Sa'imkat  jamais 
en  n'y  avoit  vu  ni  safemme  ni  ta  fillc ;  hors  une  panvre  paysanne  tartare  qui  let  scrvoit,  nml 
itre  au  mondt  ne  pouvoil  entver  dans  leur  cabane.  On  nc  connoissoit  ni  leur  patrie,  ni  leur 
nautance,  ni  la  cause  de  leur  cMtiment ;  le  gouverneur  de  Tobolsk  en  avoit  teul  ie  secret,  et 
ne  f  avoit  pas  mime  confii  au  lieutenant  de  sa  jurisdiction  ttabli  d  Saimka.  En  mettoHt  eta 
«ri/#f  sous  ta  surveillance,  il  lui  avoit  seulement  recommandt  de  leur  Jburnir  un  logtmeni 
tommode,  «s  petit  jardin,  de  la  nourriture  et  des  tttements,  metis  d'empecher  qu'ils  enstent 
mmcune  communication  au  dehors,  et  surtout  oTintercepter  seitrcmcnt  toutes  let  lettrtt 
oh'Us  hasarderoient  de  fain  passer  *  k  cow  de  Rustic,'  (Cottin,  Elisabeth,  ou  let 
~  :M*  de  Sibtm.) 
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lay,  follies  of  a  courtier;  if  my  master  should  send  me  word  this  moment,  that 
he  restores  me  to  all  he  banished  me  from,  I  protest,  if  I  know  myself  at  all, 
1  would  not  leave  this  wilderness,  these  deserts,  and  these  frozen  lakes,  for  the 
palace  of  Moscow/ 

-  *  Bat,  my  lord/  said  I,  '  perhaps  you  not  only  are  banished  from  the  pleasures 
of  the  court,  and  from  the  power,  and  authority,  and  wealthy  yon  enjoyed  before; 
but  you  may  be  absent  too  from  some  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  your  estate, 
perhaps,  confiscated,  and  your  effects  plundered;  and  the  supplies  left  you  hero 
may  not  be  suitable  to  theordinary  demands  of  life/ 

*  Aye,*  said  he,  '  that  is  as  you  suppose  me  to  be  a  lord,  or  a  prince,  &c  so 
indeed  I  am ;  but  you  are  now  to  consider  me  only  as  a  man,  a  human  creature, 
not  at  aH  distinguished  from  another;  and  so  I  can  suffer  no  want,  unless  C 
should  be  visited  with  sickness  and  distempers.  However,  to  put  the  question 
out  of  dispute,  you  see  our  manner,  we  are  in  this  place  five  persons  of  rank; 
we  live  perfectly  retired,  as  suited  to  a  state  of  banishment.  We  have  some- 
thing rescued  from  the  shipwreck  of  our  fortunes,  which  keeps  us  from  the  mere 
necessity  of  hunting  for  our  food,  but  the  poor  soldiers  who  are  here,  without 
that  help,  live  in  as  much  plenty  as  we ;  who  go  into  the  woods,  and  catch 
sables*  and  foxes:  the  labour  of  a  month  will  maintain  them  a  year;  and  as  tbo 
way  of  living  is  not  expensive,  so  it  is  not  hard  to  get  sufficient  for  ourselves :  so 
that  objection  is  out  of  doors. 

Sabl*  :— an  animal  of  the  weasel  kind,  but  resembling  the  martin  in  sliape  and  sise. 
It  seems  to  form  the  fink  whicli  unites  the  weasel  with  the  roartra,  resembling  the  weasel 
in  the  number  of  its  teeth,  which  is  thirty  lour.  Its  whiskers  are  long ;  ears  round ; 
feet  large ;  claws  white ;  and  tail  busby,  ft  is  generally  of  a  dark  brown  color;  though 
same  are  found  of  a  yellowish  hoe;  and  others  of  a  snowy  while.  Like  all  the  weasel 
kind,  it  sleeps  by  day,  and  seeks  its  prey  by  night ;  is  sprightly  and  active ;  and  pos- 
sesses a  disagreeable  smell.  It  usually  Jives  under  ground,  or  beneath  Joe  roots  of 
Ucei;  .but in  some  countries  it  is  found  -residing  in  the  boughs  of  trees,,  like  the  lark; 
where  it  forms  its  nest,  and  skips  from  one  bough  to  another.  It  inhabits  Siberia, 
Kamchatka,  and  Lapland.  The  females  produce  their  young  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  generally  four  or  five  at  a  time.  These  animals  are  bunted  iu  the 
winter  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  are  then  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
darkest  colored  skins  are  most  valued  ;  the  price  varies  in  proportion  to  length,  color, 
and  fineness  of  the  fur;  and  is  from  1/.  to  loL  each  skin.  This  creature  is  called  in 
zoology*  vxuUcla  vbtllina.  The  color  of  the  hair  being  black  at  the  tips  and  cinereous 
at  the  bottom,  chin  cinereous,  sometimes  white,  yellow,  or  spotted ;  the  edges  of  the 
ears  yellowish ;  the  hair  has  sometimes  a  tawny  cast,  and  sometimes  a  snowy  white- 
ness ;  for  the  color  varies.  They  prey  in  summer,  chiefly  on  hares;  in  winter,  on  birds ; 
and  in  autumn,  feed  .on  hurtle-berries,  cranberries,  and  the  berries  of  the  service-tree. 
The  hunters  of  sables  form  themselves  into  troops,  from  five  to  forty  each ;  and  put 
themselves  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader:  and  being  provided  with  boats  and  pro- 
visions, together  with  a  dog  and  net  for  every  two  men,  they  proceed  to  i lie  hunting 
country,  where  they  wait  till  the  waters  are  froseu  and  the  season  commences ;  they 
then  penetrate  into  the  woods,  building  huts  and  laying  traps  as  they  advance ;  and 
having  provided  as  many  skins  as  the  season  will  admit,  they  share  the  booty  and 
return  home.  Fine  and  middling  sable  skins  are  without  bellies,  and  the  coarse  ones 
are  with  them:  the  finest  are  sold  in  pairs  perfectly  similar,  and  are  dearer  than  single 
ones  of  the  same  goodness.  Tlve  blackest  are  reputed  the  best.  They  are  in  season 
from  November  to  February ;  for  those  caught  at  aqy  other  time  of  the  year  are  short- 
haired.  The  more  long  hair  the  skin  has,  and  the  blacker  they  are,  the  more  valuable 
is  the  fur.  The  best  of  all  have  noue  but  long  and  black  hairs.  The  gloss  vanishes  in 
old  furs,  and  the  dyed  sables  always  lose  their  gloss:  though  the  Chinese  have  a 
method  of  dying  them  (unknown  to  the  russians)  so  that  the  color  not  only  lasts,  but 
the  fur  keeps  its  gloss:  the  best  sables  are,  therefore,  carried  to  Russia  and  the  rest  go 
tp  China.  White  sables  are  rare  and  bought  only  as  curiosities ;  some  are  yellowish, 
and  are  bleached  in  the  spring  on  the  snow.  The  common  sables  are  scarcely  batter 
in  hair  and  colour  than  the  martin.  The  american  fur  is  more  glossy  tbatt  that  of  the 
sjbehso,  and  of  a  brighter  chesaut  colour,  but  of  a  coarse  quality.  # 
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ft  short,  slboat  the  tatter  end  of  May,  1  began  to  mate  ail  ready  to  pack  up; 
and  as  I  was  doing  this,  ft  occurred  to  mc,  that  seeing  all  these  people  were 
banished  by  the  caar  of  Moscovy  to  Siberia,  and  yet,  when  they  came  these, 
were  left  at  liberty  to  go  whither  they  would,  why  did  they  not  then  go  away  se> 
any  part  of  the  world,  wherever  they  thought  tit:  and  I  began  to  examine  what 
ahoura  hinder  them  from  making  such  an  attempt. 

But  my  wonder  was  over,  when  I  entered  upon  that  subject  with  the  person 
I  have  mentioned,  who  answered  me  thus:  4  Consider,  first,  sir,'  said  he,  'tin) 

place  where  we  are  t  and,  secondly,  the  condition  we  are  in,  especially/  said  he, 

._  _  _     ,    .       _-.-__     _  .    ,  -  — 

raised  their  estimate  to  seven,  which  wu  according, ly  granted.    The  coustiaclisei  ef 

bridges  being  the  most  urgent  business,  the  cowaassioaeri  everted  thesMelves  with  se 

much  activity,  that  in  a  very  short  time  180  new  ones  were  built,  for  the  most  part, 

of  granite ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  above  three  hundred  vents  of  the 

causey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moskva,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  distance  between) 

these  two  cities,  was  completed.    The  road  also  between  St  Petersburg  and  Riga  was 

begun,  and  above  80000  roubles  were  expended  on  the  work;  bnt  the  war  in  which 

Russia  was  then  engaged  put  a  stop  to  these  useful  labors,  and  on  the  death  of 

CATBAaiNB  IL  the  commission  of  highways  was  abolished  by  her  eccentric  successor. 

The  want  of  good  roads  becomes  deuy  more  sensible,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 

of  Its  interna]  trade ;  but  it  is  not  felt  so  much  in  this  empire  as  in  many  other  countries. 

In  most  of  the  districts  travelling  and  the  transportation  of  goods  during  several 

months  in  the  year  is  facilitated  by  the  nature  of  the  climate,  as  sledges  can  be  ©oo> 

♦eyed  over  the  frozen  snow  much  better  than  common  carriages  can  on  the  best  roads 

a*  summer.    In  winter  a  hetse  with  a  sledge  can  pass  over  m  a  given  time  a  distance 

greater  by  one  half  than  he  could  in  summer  with  a  cart.    Joumies  are  then  pet  for  sued 

with  much  greater  speed ;  the  carriages  are  simpler  as  well  as  cheeper,  and  last  atuca 

longer.    To  these  advantages  another  may  be  added ;  the  roads  are  much  shorter*  as 

people  can  then  proceed  in  a  straight  line  over  rivers,  lakes,  and  mot  asses  without  the 

least  impediment.    On  this  account  the  transportation  of  Inrge  and  heavy  packages  is 

pat  off  till  winter,  and  the  freight  at  this  season  is  so  small,  that  it  scarcely  exceeds  the 

expense  of  water  conveyance  in  some  of  the  provinces.    To  give  an  Mea  of  the 

difference  between  the  price  of  freight  in  summer  and  in  winter,  it  needs  only  be 

remarked,  that  in  the  former  the  carriage  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moskva  costs  front  90  to 

100  copecs  per  pood  ;  bat  in  the  latter,  accordiog  to  the  i  store  of  the  path,  from 

S5  to  30  or  50  at  most.    Cartage  forms  a  very  extensive  business,  as  only  be  seen  by 

the  great  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  occupation.    According  to  the  revision 

of  the  year  1783,  there  were  above  38000  carters  in  twenty  of  the  governments  as 

then  established,  and  of  these  66*91  belonged  to  Novgorod.    These  people  form  k 

peculiar  class  autong  the  boors,  and  are  particularly  specified  in  all  enumerations  of 

the  people.    They  are  called  Yemthtikiki,  6t  post-boors,  because  they  sopply  travellers 

with  horses  for  their  carriages  at  the  different  stations,  and  they  are  united  in  a 

particular  guild,  subject  to  their  own  officers  and  regulations.    Another  class,  called 

hrotktihlkt,  are  boors,    who  in   the  intervals  during   their  agricultural  labors,  but 

chiefly  in  winter,  employ  themselves  as  carriers.    In  the  year  1713  Parte  I.  gave 

orders  that  the  Ycmthttkiki  horse,  which  stood  ready  at  the  different  stations,  should 

not  be  used  for  drawing  carts ;  aud  by  this  regulation  separated  entirely  the  business 

of  letting  post  horses  from  that  of  letting  carriages.    The  Yemihtthiki,  however,  were 

still  allowed  to  keep  more  horses  than  the  number  appointed  for  each  station,  and  tb 

employ  them  in  the  transportation  of  goods.    The  Russian  carriers  generally  travel  in 

companies  or  caravans  of  from  twenty  five  to  a  hundred  carts,  each  drawn  by  a  single 

horse,  and  undertake  very  long  joumies,  not  only  within  the  kingdom  but  to  foreign 

countries,   and   particularly  to  Dantsic,   Kouigsberg,  Berlrn,  Dreslau,    and  Leipnc 

Sometimes  they  even  convey  travellers  to»  Vienna  and  Paris.    The  price  of  carriage  is 

charged  per  pood,  according  to  the  weight.    A  curt  or  sledge  with  one  horse  can  carry. 

according  to  the  nature  ol  the  road,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  poods ;  and  one 

man  generally  drives  two  carts.     Internal  navigation  is  burthened  with  no  tolls,  and 

the  case  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  transportation  of  goods  by  land.    The  merchants 

of  Riga  since  the  year  1780  have  established  a  company  of  carriers,  into  which  a 

certain  nmnberonly  are  admitted.    They  set  out  every  fortnight  from  that  city,  with 

money  and  feeds  for  Petersburg!  and  bring,  back  other  articles  in  return.    The  ssef- 
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•the  generality  of  die  people  who  ate  banished  hither.  We  are  ttntooodedV 
said  J)e,  'with  stronger  things  than  bars  and  bolts:  oa  the  north  side  is  aa 
uaaavigable  ocean/  where  ship  never  sailed,  and  boat  never  swam ;  neither,  if 

t,      .  .  .  i       •        -    j    r  ....        i      ,  — — ^->-4 

chants  have  entered  into  an  engagement  to  employ  no  other  conveyance  under  the 
penalty  of  a  hundred  ducats;  and  each  carter,  after  every  journey,  lays  by  two 
roubles  aad  a  half,  in  order  to  form  a  permanent  rand,  to  make  good  any  loss  in  case  of 
nnfertanate  accidents.  This  is  the  only  establishment  in  Russia  far  the  regular  trans* 
yortatioa  of  merchandise  from  ona  trading  city  to.  another. 

•   Oceaw:— The  following  succinct    account  of  the  mora  antient  voyages  aH 
tampfted  an  the  arctic  saa  by  the  Russians,  is  extracted  from -an  original  memoir  by 
Captain  Krusxkstxbw,   on  certain   Isles  recently  discovered  tetre*in»   command 
eatpd  by  that  eminent  navigator  to  the  jftabsl  Gfcrotlid*  ;-*"  Le  premier  voyage  too  eettk 
me* fit  entrepris  en  1646  par  Jgnatieff,  marchand  de  Jo.  trite  de  Meson.    11  partit  de  la 
riviere  KaUma  et  dirigea  sa  course  a  Vest.     Ce  voyage  at  d'autant  plus  remarquabk  qu*\ 
cuoique  la  Runes  bravassent  alors  pour  la  premiere  fois  les  dangers  dfune  navigation  peat* 
We,  le  lone  de  c6ta  inconnua  et  couvertes  it  glacons,  Jgnatieff  Jut,  acepti  Shalaaureffcam 
$ui,  qui  aSa  plus  lain  que  Von  n'a  etc  dam  toutet  la  autres  expeditions  entreprises  ian$  ce* 
Serhitrs  terns;  fest  a  dire,' qu'it parvint  jusau*  a  la  bdyc  de  Chavunsh,  ainti  appelie de  lis 
riviere  de  Skuun,  oui  sSj  jette,  et  situet  a  $00  milles  a  Vest  de  tembouchum  de  la  Kalima, 
entre  le  cap  Chalatskay  et  Ce  cap  de  Sables,  amsi  nommi  en  1762  par  Shalaouraff.     Le  cap 
de  Sabies  forme  la  point  occidentale  de  la  boat  de  Chavunsh,  et  il  Jut  apcrcu  par  le  Cdpi- 
torn*  Billings,  it  la  distance  de  SO  mUta*,  dans  le  terns  que,  doubtant  cette  point,  connu* 
sous  le  nam  de  le  pierre  de  Baranoff,  il  cherchoit  a  penitrer  phss  avant  vert  test.     Voyet  le 
toyage  de  Sarit  chaff.— En  1648  \t  Cosaque  Deskneff  entreprit  son  voyage,  dont  la  descrip- 
tion origxnalt  Jut  trouvieen  1796  dans  Us  archives  de  Iahoutth  par  Miller,  pendant  son 
otjour  dans  cette  vilie,     Dahneff  descendit  la  KaUma  le  f  0  Jaw,  doubia  le  cap  Shalatsny, 
passu  par  he  dctroit  da  Bering  pres  du  cap  Ckoukotkoy,  et  arrwa  en  Ociobit  on  kanttckatk*. 
— 1/  eaiatoit  parmi  let  habitans  its  cotes  de  la  mer  glacial*  una  tradition,  que  de  sept  barque* 
(qu'an  appelie  en  Siberie  KotchO  gouvemia  par  Deshnejf,  quatre  ovoient  peri,  et  que  la 
gens  qui  la  montment,  iitovent  somvis  dans  una  ile,  stout*  au  Nord  de  k  Kaiima.    Sur  la 
Jot  de  cette  tradition  le  Cosaque  Stadouhine,  le  mc'me  $ui  avoit  itevi  en  1644  POstrogdv 
Nyni-Jblinsk,  entreprit  en  1649  la  dicouverte  do  cette  ile.    Quoique  son  projet  n'ait  pas 
*u  le  plus  grand  succes,  il  riussit  cependant  a>  enrapporter  ptusiours  dents  de  morse,  qu*U 
envoya  autsitot  a  lafamts**—- £»  1659  et  en  171 1,  on  fit  vamement  de  nouveUes  tentative* 
pour  dicouvrir  cette  ile,    II  n*est  pas  douteux  que  le  voyage  du  cosaque  Markoff  en  1714, 
ne  soit  chimirique.     On  assure qa' U  partit  de  la  riviere  J  ana  dans  da  nartes  (espice'ie 
traineausibiriontrafnipar.da  ckiens)x  que  son  voyage  dura  sept  jours,  et  qu'il  s'en  eloign* 
de  300  smiles  au  N.  sans  avoir  vu  aucune  terre.    Dans  cette  direction  et  plus  pre*  du  conti- 
nent se  trouvent  les  ties  de  Liahoff;  ainsi  son  rapport,  at  denui  de  toute  traisemblance. 
Xnfin,  le  Iahmt  Amoss&ff  JU  courir  U  bruit  qu'it  avoit  dicouverte  la  cMe  en  17S3.     Mai* 
Miller  my  ant  fait  connoissance  avec  lui  pendant  son  Ujour  &  Iakouttk,finit  oVapris  les  details 
qu*U  lui  demanda,  par  ne  ritn  croire  de  tout  ce  qu*Amossof  lui  dit. — On  a  fait  depuis  bieh 
d* autres  tentative*  dans  la  merglaciale,  mats  en  pure  perte ;  et  il  nye*t  pas  surprenant  quo 
touta  ccs  sxveditions  aient  etc  infructueuses,  vu  les  d}ficultes  inseparables  de  pareils  voyage* 
our  la  mer  Glaciate  pendant  Vhiver  et  I'cti,  surtout  dans  ces  tem»4d.—Enfin  tta  certain 
Iakout,  nomme  Etirikun,  natif  d'Cfrstiansk,  decouvrit  en  1760  une  tie  vers  le  N.  ala  dis- 
tance d? environ  SO  miUes  du  cap  Sviatoi,  ou  Saint.     Liahoff,  marchand  Sibcrien  et  homme 
ires  entreprenent  ne  Jut  pasplutot  instruit  de  cette  dicouverte,  qu'it  alia  reConnottre  cette 
tie  ;  et  it  y  trouva  une  si  grande  quantile  de  renards  et  de  dents  de  morse,  qu'il  risohtt  da 
fajtpropricr  u  suiseul  tout  le  profit  de  ce  commerce  avantaeeux,  et  qn'en  consequence  il  <fV- 
manda  au  gouvernement  le  droit  exclusif  de  transporter  la  dita  marchandua  en  Siberie  ; 
ae  qui  lui  Jut  accordi  par  le  Giniral  Gouvemeur  de  ce  terns  let,  et  confirm k  par  sa  iucces- 
seurs. — Uahoffdicouvrit  aussien~\774  et  1775  deux  autres  ties:  une  petite,  situieapem 
de  distance  de  la  pcinte  septcntrionaU  de  la  premiere,  et  une  autre  plus  grange,  a  la  dis* 
tanced*  environ  100  ntilles,  prcciscmcnt  au  N.  de  la  premiere.    Cette  tie  fat  appetite  Kotcl- 
noy,  d'un  chaudron  de  cuivre  qu'on  y  avoit  trouve.     Ca  trois  tta  sont  connues  maintenant 
sous  lenom  d'fles  de  Liahoff.    Mais  pourperpHuer  la  mimoire  du  Iakout  Etirikan,  il  fan- 
droit  donner  son  nam  a  ftle  qu'il  a  dicouverte  ;  ctiui  de  Liahoff  a  la  grande  He  dnchsnu 
iron*  et  appelerla  dernicre,  petite  tie.    On  pent  frouver  beaucoup  de  details  sur  ca  trois  ties 
dans  le  tome  1  de  nouvcHa  relations  d$  Mr,  Pallas  swr  1$  Nord,    (JBt.  6,  xxxti,  5St.) 
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Ee  beard  nt  wy  ettentiv ery,  and  looked  earnestly  to  nft  all  the  waile  I 
spoke ;  nay,  I  could  see  in  his  very  face,  that  what  I  said  pat  his  spirits  into  *n 
exceeding  ferment:  his  colour  frequently  changed,  his  eyes  looked  red,  andhia 
heart  flattered,  that  it  might  be  even  perceived  in  his  countenance;  nor  cooM 
he  immediately  answer  me,  when  I  had  done,  and,  as  it  were,  expected  what  he 
would  say  to  it,  and  after  he  had  paused  a  little,  be  embraced  me,  and  said, 
'How  happy  are  we,  nagaatded  creatures  as  we  are,  that  even  oar  greatest 
acta  ef  friendship  are  made  snares  to  us,  and  we  are  made  the  tempters  of  one 
another  1  My  dear  friend,'  said  he, '  your  offer  is  so  sincere,  has  such  kindness 
in  it,  is  so  disinterested  in  itself,  and  is  so  calculated  for  my  advantage,  that  I 
must  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  if  I  did  not  both  wonder  at  it,  and 
acknowledge  the  obligation  1  have  upon  me  to  you  for  it.  But  did  yoss  believe 
1  was  sincere  iu  what  1  have  so  often  said  to  yoq  of  my  contempt  of  the  world  ? 
did  you  believe  I  spoke  my  very  soul  to  you,  and  that  I  had  really  attained  that 
degree  of  felicity  here,  that  had  placed  me  above  all  that  she  world  eoeW  give 
me,  or  do  for  me  ?  did  you  believe  I  was  sincere,  when  i  teld  yoa  I  would  not 
go  back,  if  I  was  recalled  even  to  be  all  that  once  I  was  in  the  court,  and  with 
the  favor  of  the  czar  ray  master?  did  you  believe  me,  my  friend  to  be  an  honest 
man,  or  did  you  thiak  me  to  be  a  boasting  hypocrite?'  Here  he  stopped,  as  if 
he  would  bear  what  I  would  say ;  but  indeed  I  soon  after  perceived  that  be 
•topped  because  his  spirits  were  in  motion,  his  heart  was  fall  of  straggles,  and  he 
could  not  go  oa.    I  was,  I  confess,  astonished  at  the  thing,  as  well  as  at  the 

the  derivative  for  the  original. — (Ainswoxth  writes  barka).  Hoene-Tooee's  mistake 
is  still  more  remarkable :  he  includes  bark  and  barge  in  a  long  list  of  words  derived,  as 
be  says,  from  bar,  to  defend  ;  surely  barks  and  barges  were  used  for  purposes  very  df£ 
ferent  from  defense.  Ckaloupc,  shallop,  or  sloop,  is  from  chalumeau,  a  hollow  reed  of 
cane;  the  idea,  indeed,  is  extended  to  the  general  appellative,  ship;  whose  derivation 
is  obviously  from  the  greek  word  Zxmpn,  tcapha,  cymoa,  skiff,  0t)>tff,  *cAtp,  ship,  from 

£*0vtv,  to  excavate,  to  dig  out;  here  again  the  editor  conceives  Hohnx-Tooke  tone 
wrong  in  his  derivation  of  shop  and  ship,  from  shape.  The  6rst  formation  alujmid,  in. 
contra-distinct  ion  from  a  stall,  the  1  alter  fvrmmt  am  ^liquid,  in  conlm-dislinction  from  a 
raft,  just  as  erroneous,  not  to  say  absurd,  as  his  hull,  hold,  hole,  bole,  from  to  cover. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  derivation  of  pippin  from  draper ;  viu  pippin,  pipkia,  nsphha, 
napkin,  diaper,  draper.  The  fact  is,  hull,  hulk,  hold,  convey  the  same  idea  of  some* 
thing  that  is  hollow,  or  that  will  contain,  or  hold.  Abundant  examples  might  be  pro* 
doced  to  shew  that  it  was  from  our  northern  invaders  that  wek(enghsh)  have  derived  the 
art  of  ship-bailding  and  navigation :  almost  all  the  names  and  terms  employed  in  the 
equipment  and  management  of  a  ship,  are  of  northern  origin ;  as,  stern,  star-board, 
oar,  rodder,  Ate.  Something  in  the  way  of  enlargement,  or  improvement,  we  might 
have  obtained  from  the  Mediterranean,  though  the  nations  of  the  shores  and  islands  of 
that  sea  could  have  derived  little  skill  in  the  art  of  ship-building  from  the  antient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  ships  of  the  Chinese  (p  p.  395,  405,  420),  as  described 
by  that  accurate  observer,  Marco-Polo,  were,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  pre- 
cisely what  they  are  now,  and  what  they  probably  we're  thirteen  centuries  before 
that  period.  To  meet  tbc  reader's  possible  incredulity  on  this  point,  one  need  only  re- 
fer to  what  the  most  modern  professional  writer  on  the  subject  (Slppinos),  says,  wiia 
respect  to  ourselves: — •*  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  by  persons  not  conversant  with 
ship- building,  that  little  or  no  advancement  has  been  made,  within  the  last  century,  ip 
naval  architecture,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  disposition  of  the  materials  which  compose  the 
Jabric  of  a  ship,  whereby  alone  strength  aud  fixedness  of  the  parts  can  be  obtained." 
Let  os  hope  that  this  artist  will  succeed  by  precept  and  example  in  removing  this  stig- 
ma: lor,  we  may  say  with  BAL£oa,it  is  "  a  miserable  shame  and  dishonour  for  our 
shipwrights  not  to  exceed  all  otheis  in  the  setting  up  of  our  royall  shippes."  It  is,  how- 
ever, with  legitimate  admiration,  that,  ascending  from  the  excavated  log  of  6  or  8  fret 
long,  the  mind  is  ultimately  stricken  at  the  sight  of  the  largest  skip  that  ever  floated  un- 
der the  british  flag,  the  Commerce- dc-MersciUe,  whose  comparative  dimensions  are  stated 
as  follow :— Length  of  keel,  17 1  feet ;  length  of  gun-deck,  208  feet  4  inches ;  extreme 
breadth,  5a  feet  9J  inches)  depth  ef  hold,  J5  feet  jfc  inch;  burthen  in  tows,  8747! 
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km,  and  1  taed  asm  ur$miienfci  with  him  to  urge him  to  'tat  himself  frees  that 
Je»  ought  10  look  upon  this  as  a  door  opened  by  heaven  for  his  deliverance,  a*4 
*  gammons  by  Providence,  who  has  the  care  and  disposition  of  all  eventa, 
te  do  himself  good,  and  to  render  himself  useful  hi  the  world.  x 

He  had  by  this  time  recovered  himself.  '  How  do  you  know,  sir,'  said  las, 
warmly, '  that  instead  of  a  summons  from  heaven,  it  may  not  be  a  feint  of  aneiher 
instrument,  representing  in  all  the  alluring  colours  to  me,  the  show  of  Micky  as  a 
deliverance,  which  may  in  itself  be  my  snare,  and  tend  directly  to  my  roan? 
Bene  I  am,  free  from  the  temptation  of  retarding  to  my  former  miserable  graal 
ness;  there  I  am  not  sure  but  that  all  the  seeds  of  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
r,  which  I  know  remain  in  nature,  may  revive  and  take  root,  anal*  in  m 


word,  again  overwhelm  me,  and  then  the  happy  prisoner,  whom  yon  see  now 
ttaster  of  his  soul's  liberty,  shall  be  the  miserable  slave  of  bis  own  senses,  in  the 
full  of  all  personal  liberty.  Dear  sir,  let  me  remain  in  this  blessed  confinement, 
banished  from  the  crimes  of  life,  rather  than  purchase  a  show  of  freedom  at  the 
expense  of  the  liberty  of  my  reason,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  future  happiness 
which  I  now  have  in  my  view,  but  shall  then,  I  fear,  quickly  lose  sight  of;  for 
I  am  but  flesh,  8  man,  a  mere  man,  have  passions  and  affections  as  likely  la 
possess  and  overthrow  me  as  any  man.  O  be  net  my  friend  and  my  tempter 
both  together!' 

If  I  was  surprised  "before,  I  was  quite  dumb  now,  and  stood  silent  looking  at 
him,  and  indeed  admired  at  what  I  Saw :  the  struggle  in  his  soul  was  so  mat,  that, 
though  the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  it  put  nim  into  a  most  violent  sweat, 
and  I  found  he  wanted  to  give  vent  to  his  mind ;  so  I  said  a  word  or  two.  that 
I  would  leave  him  to  consider  of  it,  and  wait  on  him  again,  and  then  I  withdrew 
to  my  own  apartment. 

About  two  hours  after,  I  heard  somebody  at,  or  near,  the  door  of  my  room, 
and  I  was  going  to  open  the  door;  but  he  bad  opened  it  and  came  in.  'My. 
dear  friend,'  said  he, '  you  had  almost  overset  me,  but  1  am  recovered.  Do  not 
take  it  ill  tliet  1  do  not  close  with  your  offer.  I  assure  you,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
a  sense  of  the  kindness  of  it  in  yon,  ami  I  came  to  make  the  most  sincere 
acknowledgment  of  it  to  you ;  but,  1  hope,  I  have  got  the  victory  over  myself.* 

"  Mt  lord,*'  said  I,  '  I  hope  you  are  fully  satisfied  that  you  do  not  resist  the 
call  of  Heaven/  '  Sir/  said  he,  '  if  it  bad  been  from  Heaven,  the  same  power 
would  have  influenced  me  to  accept  it ;  but,  I  hope,  and  am  fully  satisfied  that 
it  is  from  Heaven  that  I  decline  it,  and  I  have  an  infinite  satisfaction  iu  the 
parting,  that  you  sliall  leave  me  on  honest  man  still,  though  not  a  free  man/ 

I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce,  and  make  professions  to  him  of  my 
having  no  end  in  it,  but  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  him.  He  embraced  me  very 
passionately,  and  assured  me  he  was  sensible  of  that,  and  should  always 
acknowledge  it;  and  with  that  he  offered  me  a  very  fine  present  of  sables,  too 
much  indeed  for  me  to  accept  from  a  man  in  his  circumstances ;  and  I  would 
have  avoided  *  them,  but  he  would  not  be  refused. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  my  servant  to  his  lordship,  with  a  small  present  of 
tea,  two  pieces  of  China  damask,  and  four  little  wedges  of  Japan  gold,  which  did 
not  all  weigh  above  six  ounces,  or  thereabout ;  but  were  far  short  of  the  value 

m 

•  Avoid,  Shun  :— To  shun  (ecjjftttlt,  german),  is  to  torn  nway  from :  to  avoid  (wider, 
Trench),  is  to  leave  empty:  hence  the  word  shun  is  oftener  applied  to  persons;  avoid, 
to  things.  We  shon  those  whose  presence  reminds  of  any  unpleasant  or  mortifying 
Incident.  Let  no  man  make  himself  a  confident  of  the  foibles  of  a  beloved  companion* 
lest  he  find  himself  shunned  by  the  friend  of  his  heart.  Shun  bad  company.  Avoid 
the  gaming  house.  Those  who  satisfy  their  appetites  with  a  measured  indulgence  but 
avoid  intemperance,  commonly  enjoy  better  health  than  the  affectedly  abstemious. 
Si*  only  of  as  stayed;  and  the  rest  avoided  the  room.  (Bacon.)  Of  late  it  has  been 
imagined  that  the  verb  avoid  derives  from  the  french  ernter,  or  the  latin  viiartx  and  it 
has  consequently  been  confounded  by  modern  writers  witb  sban. 
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•f  hie  sables,  which  indeed,  when  I  came  to  England,  I  found  worth  near  two 
hundred  pounds.  He  accepted  the  tea,  and  one  piece  of  the  damask,  and  one 
ef  the  pieces  of  gold,  which  had  a  fine  stamp  upon  it,  of  the  Japan  coinage,* 
which  I  found  be  took  for  the  rarity  of  it,  but  would  not  take  any  more;  and  he 
jsent  word,  by  my  servant ,  that  he  desired  to  speak  with  me. 
.  When  I  came  to  him,  tie  told  me  I  knew  what  had  passed  between  us,  and 
hoped  1  would  not  move  liim  any  more  in  that  affair;  but  that  since  I  had  made 
anch  a  generous  offer  to  him,  he  asked  me,  if  I  had  kindness  enough  to  ofler  the 
saifte  to  another  person  that  he  would  name  to  me,  in  whom  he  bad  a  treat 
share  of  concern.  I  told  him,  that  I  could  not  say  I  inclined  to  do  so  much  for 
eny  one  but  himself,  for  whom  I  bad  a  particular  value,  and  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  his  deliverance.  However,  if  he  would 
please  to  name  the  person  to  me,  I  would  give  him  my  answer,  and  hoped  he 
.would  not  be  displeased  with  roe,  if  he  was  with  my  answer.    He  told  me,  it 


•  Japan  Coinage:— The  monies  of  account  are  talet,  mace,  and  candarwu;  10 
candarins  make  1  mace,  and  10  mace  one  tale.  The  gold  coins  current  are  the  new 
end  old  itjibt,  and  kobangr,  the  silver  coins'  are  the  nandiogin,  itagtmnc,  and  ktdaasa, 
they  are  in  general  very  simple,  stricken  plain  and  unadorned,  the  greater  part  of  them 
without  a  rim  round  the  margin,  and  most  of  them  without  any  determined  valued 
for  this  reason  tbey  are  always  weighed  by  the  merchants,  who  pot  their  chap  or 
Stamp  upon  them,  to  signify  that  the  coin  is  standard  weight,  and  unadulterated.  The 
*Sew  cobangs  are  oblong,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  flat,  about  two  inches  long,  and 
rather  more  than  two  inches  broad,  and  scarcely  thicker  than  an  english  farthing*  of  a 
pale  yellow  color;  the  die  on  one  side  consists  of  several  cross  lines  stamped,  and  at 
loth  ends  there  is  a  perallelogrammical  figure  with  raised  tetters  on  it,  and  besides,  a 
moon-like  figure,  with  a  flower  on  it  in  relief.  On  the  other  side  is  a  circular  staiap 
'With  raised  letters  on  it,  and  within  the  margin  towards  one  end,  two  smaller  funk 
stamps  with  raised  letters,  which  are  different  on  each  cobang;  these  are  valued  at 
60  mace,  or  6  rix  dollars.  There  are  old  cobangs  occasionally  met  with,  which  are  of 
fine  gold,  somewhat  broader  than  the  new,-  and  are  worth  10  rix-dollars,  The  itjib 
is  called  by  the  dutch,  go  Id  tn- bean;  and  is  made  of  pale  gold,  of  a  parallelogrammtcal 
figure,  and  flat,  rather  thicker  than  a  farthing,  with  many  raised  letters  on  one  side, 
and  two  figures  or  flowers  in  relief  on  the  other;  the  value  of  this  is  J  cobang.  There 
are  old  itjtbs  also  to  be  met  with;  these  are  thicker  than  the  new  onrs,  and  in  value* 
ft  mace  5  candarins.  Nandiogin  is  a  parallelogramraicul  flat  silver  coin,  of  twice  the 
thickness  of  a  halfpenny,  oue  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and  formed  of  fine 
silver.  The  edge  is  stamped  with  stars  and  within  the  edges  ace  raised  dots*  One 
side  is  marked  all  over  with  raised  letters,  and  the  other  on  iis  lower  and  larger  moiety 
iS  filled  with  raised  letters,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  a  double  moon-like  figure, 
its  value  is  7  mace  five  candarins.  Itaganne  and  kodoma  are  denominations  by  which 
various  lumps  of  silver,  without  form  or  fashion,  are  known;  which  are  neither  of  the 
same  sixe,  shape,  or  value.  The  former  of  these,  however,  are  oblong,  aud  the  latter 
roundish,  for  the  roost  part  thick,  but  sometimes,  though  seldom,  flat.  These  paxi  in 
trade,  but  are  always  weighed  in  payment  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  have 
a  dull  leaden  appearance.  Sad  is  a  denomination  applied  to  pieces  of  copper,  brass, 
and  iron  coin,  which  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  our  farthings.  They  differ  in  sise, 
value,  and  external  appearance,  but  are  always  cast,  and  have  a  square  bole  in  the 
middle,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  strung  together;  and  likewise  have  always 
broad  edges.  Of  these  are  current  sjumon-ieni,  which  pass  for  half  a  mace,  or  10  com* 
moo  seni.  Simonisem,  of  the  value  of  four  common  seni,  are  made  of  brass,  and  are 
almost  as  broad  as  a  halfpenny,  but  thin.  The  common  seni  are  the  sixe  of  a  farthing, 
and  made  of  red  copper;  60  of  them  make  a  mace.  Doosa-seui  is  a  ca»t  iron  coin, 
in  appearance  like  the  last,  of  the  same  sixe  and  value,  but  so  brittle,  that  it  is 
easily  broken  by  the  hand,  or  breaks  in  pieces  when  lei  fall  on  the  ground.  The  sent 
are  strung  100  at  a  time,  or,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  96  on  a  rush.  The  coins  in 
one  of  these  parcels  are  seldom  all  of  one  sort,  but  generally  consist  of  two,  three,  or 
mere  different  kinds;  in  this  case,  the  larger  sorts  are  strung  on  first,  and  then  follow 
the  smaller;  the  number  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  large  pieces  in  the 
parcel,  which  are  of  greater  value  than  toe  smaller. 
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esjily  his  son,  who,  though  I  had  not  seen  him,  yet  was  in  the  tame  eonditioi* 
with  himself,  and  above  two  hundred  miles  from  him,  on  the  other  side  the  Obyf 
but  that,  if  I  consented,  he  would  send  *  for  him. 

I  marie  no  hesitation,  bat  told  htm  I  would  do  it.  I  made  some  ceremony  in 
letting  him  understand,  that  it  was  wholly  on  his  account;  and  that  seeing  I 
could  not  prevail  on  him,  I  would  show  my  respect  to  him  by  my  concern  for 
his  son :  hut  these  things  are  too  tedious  to  repeat  here.  He  sent  away  the  next 
•day  for  his  son,  and  in  about  twenty  days  became  back  with  the  messenger,' 
bringing  six  or  seven  horses,  loaded  with  very  rich  furs,  and  which,  in  the  whole, 
amounted  to  a  very  great  value. 

His  servants  brought  the  horses  into  the  town,  but  left  the  young  lord  at  ft 
distance  till  night,  when  he  came  incognito  into  our  apartment,  and  his  father 
presented  him  to  me;  and,  in  short,  we  concerted  there  the  manner  of  our 
travelling,  and  every  thing  proper  for  the  journey. 

I  had  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  sables,  black  fox-skins,  fine  ermines/r 
and  such  other  furs  as  are  very  rich ;  I  say,  1  had  bought  them  in  that  city  in- 

*  Serin: — it  to  convev  by  deputy;  to  carry,  to  bring,  to  fetch,  it  to  convey  under 
one's  own  care.  To  carry*  is  to  go  with  a  harden ;  to  bring,  is  to  come  with  a  burden. 
To  fetch*  implies  movement  in  two  directions;  it  is  to  go  and  bring.  To  send  away; 
to  carry  out;  to  bring  home;  to  fetch  back.  Residing  in  the  country,  what  I  forward' 
to  Loudon  hy  another,  I  send;  what  I  take  to  London,  I  carry;  what  I  take  from 
London  with  mi*,  I  bring  ;  what  I  went  to  take,  I  fetch.  If  I  send  for  a  workman,  he 
brings  his  tools;  should  he  leave  any  behind,  he  goes  hack  to  fetch  them;  when  hia 
job  is  done  he  carries  them  home.  If  yon  would  have  yoor  business  done,  go  ;  if  not, 
send.  Carry  it  home,  implies  that  I  am  from  home ;  bring  it  home,  implies  that  I  am 
at  home.  We  may  bring  without  fetching;  bnt  we  cannot  fetch  without  bringing^ 
To  fetch  breath  is  to  make  the  doable  effort  of  exhalation  and  inhalation.  Jle  senaa 
an  answer,  who  forwards  it  by  another  t  he  carries  an  answer,  who  bears  it  thither' 
himself;  he  brings  an  answer,  who  bears  it  hither  lura.telf ;  he  fetches  an  answer,  who 
went  for  it  and  returns  with  it.  Send,  (gothic  sendjao,  anglo-saxon  rrcbtan)  is  the 
esnsative  form  of  the  old  verb  rinan,  to  go ;  sind  means  a  path.  As  from  to  fall,  comes 
to  fell,  to  cause  to  fall ;  so  from  iinan  to  go,  comes  »mdian  to  caase  to  go.  Carry  if 
from  the  freuch  eft/trier,  which  is  from  the  latin  carrus ;  and  originally  implied  to 
transport  on  a  wheeled  carriage :  hence,  an  idea  of  facility  in  conveying  still  attache* 
to  the  word.  You  can  lift  that  weight,  but  you  cannot  carry  if.  Carry  it  properly* 
do  not  drag  it  along.  A  dog  is  said  to  fetch  and  tarry  well,  who  will  ran  for  a  stick, 
which  is  thrown  before  him,  and  bring  it  nuto  his  muter  without  trailing.  This  sense 
of  the  verb  carry  is  unnoticed  by  Johnson.  Bring  is  contracted  from  the  preposition 
by,  (which  originally  meant  the  lap)  and  ringen  to  reach:  ringt  «*s  unser  tweer,  is 
frank ish  for  reach  us  our  sword.  To  brini:,  is  to  hand  into  the  lap.  Fetch  is  from  the 
anglo-saxon,  reccian,  which  mean*  to  hit  with  an  arrow:  hence  the  ideas  of  tending 
out,  as  well  as  bringing  back*  coalesce  in  the  word. 

f  Ermine: — An  animal  greatly  resembling  the  stoat,  or  weasel,  in  its  conformation, 
and  remarkable  for  its  fine  soft  fur,  which  constitutes  its  roost  valuable  appendage  ;  it  is 
about  nine  inches  in  length  ;  of  a  light  brown  colour  in  summer,  and  white  in  winter; 
the  tail  always  tipped  with  black,  and  covered  with  hair ;  and  the  edges  of  the  ears,  and 
extremities  of  the  toes,  are  of  a  yellowish  white.  The  fur  of  this  creature  is  in  its 
greatest  perfection  during  the  winter;  when,  besides  beiug  white,  it  is  also  long,  thicks 
and  soft ;  but,  in  the  summer,  it  is  coarse,  thin,  and  brown.  This  change  of  clothing  is 
more  apparent  in  the  cold  polar  regions,  where  it  is  common  to  all  other  animals  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Ermines  are  fouud  in  most  parts  ot  Europe ;  but  the  fur  of  those 
in  Siberia  and  Norway  is  mostly  valued.  They  burrow  uuder  ground,  and  are  taken  in, 
traps  or  snares  baited  with  flesh,  and  sometimes  shot  with  blunt  arrows.  This  creature 
is  called  by  Ray,  mustcla  Candida;  and,  by  Linnjbus,  mustela  crminea:  it  has  a  little- 
yellowish  grey  about  the  eyes,  and  a  mark,  or  spot,  of  the  same  colour  on  the  head* 
another  on  the  shoulders,  and  a  third  near  the  tail.  It  is  frequent  about  rivers,  and  ill 
meadows,  in  those  countries  which  produce  it,  and  feeds  on  moles,  mice,  and  other 
•mall  animals.  The  skins  and  tails  are  a  very  valuable  article  of  commerce  in  Rossis* 
aiid  other  northern  countries,  where  they  are  toand.  in  prodigious  numbers. 
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for  mom' of  the  {pods  I  brought  from  China:  i»  pt6cd&r$  forth* 
ijenrrji  iinri'iMirnmi*  of  which  I  told  the  greatest  part  hew,  and  the  rent  after- 
wards at  Archangel,  for  a  ranch  better  price  than  I  could  bare  done  at  London; 
and  my  partner  who  wee  sensible  of  the  profit,  and  whose  business  more  par* 
ticetarij  than  mine  was  merchandise,  was  mightily  pleased  at  oar  stay,  on  acccemt 
e/ the  traffic  we  made  here. 

it  was  the  beginning  of  June,  wbea  I  left  this  remote  place,  a  citv,  I  believe, 
little  heard  of  in  the  world,  and  indeed  it  is  so  mr  out  of  the  road  o?  commerce, 
tjmt  I  know  not  how  it  should  be  much  talked  of.  We  were  now  come  to  a 
Tery  small  caramn,  being  only  thirty-two  horses  and  camels  in  all,  and  all  of 
them  named  for  mine,  though  my  new  guest  was  proprietor  of  eleven  of  them, 
k  was  most  natural  also,  that  I  should  take  more  servants  with  me  toao  I 
had  before,  and  the  young  lord  passed  for  my  steward ;  what  great  man  I  passed 
lor  myself,  I  know  not,  neither  did  it  concern  me  to  inquire.  We  bad  here  the 
Worst  aad  the  largest  desert  to  pass  over  that  we  met  with  in  all  the  journey; 
indeed  I  call  k  the  worst,  because  tlie  way  was  very  deep  in  some  places,  ami 
▼cry  uneven  in  others:  the  best  we  had  to  say  for  it,  was,  that  we  thought  jre 
had  no  troops  of  Tartars  and  robbers  to  fear,  and  that  they  never  came  on  this 
side  of  the  river  Oby,  or,  at  least  but  very  seldom;  but  we  found  it  otherwise. 
.  My  young  lord  had  with  him  a  faithful  Muscovite  servant,  or  rather  a  Siberia* 
servant,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  who  led  us  by 
private  roads,  that  we  avoided  coming  into  the  principal  towns  and  cities,  upon 
the  great  road,  such  as'Tumen,  Soly-Kamaskoy,t  and  several  others,  because 
she  muscovite  garrisons  which  are  kept  there,  are  very  curious  and  strict  in  their 
observations  upon  travellers,  and  searching  lest  any  of  tlie  banished  persons  of 
note  should  moke  their  escape  that  way  into  Muscovy;  but  by  this  means,  as  we 
were  kept  out  of  the  cities,  so  our  whole  journey  was  a  desert,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  encamp,  and  lie  in  our  tents,  when  we  might.  Have  had  very  good 
accommodation  in  the  cities  on  the  way.  This  the  youug  lord  was  so  sensible  of, 
that  he  would  not  allow  us  to  lie  abroad,  when  we  came  to  several  cities  on  the 
way,  but  lay  abroad  himself,  with  his  servant,  ia  the  woods,  and  met  us  always 
at  the  appointed  places. 

We  were  just  entered  Europe,  having  passed  the  river  Kama,t  which,  in  these 

>  ■■  ■  -  — 

*  Nvtmso  :— (See  p.  575.)  "  Unic*  nux  prodett,  nocet  alterm,  tertia  men  est"  (Scbof. 
Salem).  One  wot  is  wholesome,  a  second  hurtful,  the  third  mortal.  See  observations  on 
same  extraordinary  symptoms  caused  by  an  immoderate  use  of  nutmeg,  by  Dr.  Jacos 
ScartiiDBUS,  in  the  Ephemeridet  of  the  curious. 

f  Tvxbn,  Soly-Kamaskoy  (#r,  as  usually  marked  on  the  charts,  Solikamsk):— 
The  vast  eiteac  of  northern  Asia  was  first  known  by  the  name  of. Siberia;  but  this  ap- 
pcllatioa  se esss  gradually  to  pets  into  disuse.  When  the  Mongols  established  a  kingdom 
in  these  northern  regions,  the  first  residence  of  the  Khaans  (princes),  was  on  the  river 
Tom,  et  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  town  of  Tureen,  about  lot)  miles  S.  W.  of  To- 
bolskoy. Bat  the  Khamn  afterwards  mured  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  Irtish, 
where  they  foonded  the  chy  of  Isker,  near  Tobolskoy.  This  new  residence  was  also 
oasUd  Sibir,  from  what  etymon  or  cause  is  not  explained  ;  and  the  name  of  the  city 
passed  ante  the  aaongul  principality.  When  the  Russians  began  the  conquest  of  the 
ooaatry,  being  unconscious  of  ks  extent,  the  name  of  Siberia  was  gradually  diffused 
sross  this  western  province  over  half  Asia,  The  termination  $ki,  sfo'r,  or  sfcey,  in  the 
Rust,  answers  to  the  english  tan,  uh,  &e.  tantamount  to  the  latin  etuis,  orou;  Kama** 
key,  therefore,  means  the  same  thing  as  Kamaskiaa  ;  and  Soly,  as  R.  C.  himself  cx- 
amsns,  meaning  great  or  major;  the  two  words,  conjointly,  signify  emphatically,  or, 
by  way  of  excellence,  Grand  Kamaskian  (city  being  understood).  Tobolskoy,  or  Too 
ail  ski,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  text,  may  be  interpreted  m  a  similar  way. 
•  I  Kaha  (see  page  4*8.) : — According  to  the  luminous  historian  of  the  Decline  aad 
FmU  ef  tke  Rsman  Empire,  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Europe  were  nearly  the  same  SOUO 
yean  ago,  that  they  are  now.  The  Tanats,  watering  the  plains  of  Sarmaba,  separated 
the  aWaeiaei  and  the  Jasyges  from  the  HawaxOku  and  the  Aiaoi.  In  modern  geogra- 
phy me  easterner,  ekered  m  its  appellation  [Pen],  divides  the  tribe  of  Pon^oaakf 
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fart?,  is  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia  ;  and  the  fat  cky#  on  4&W 
jenropcan  side,  was  culled  Soly-Kamaskoy,  which  is  as  onich  as  to  say,  the  great 
city  on  the  river  Kama;  and  here  we  thought  to  have  seen  some  evident  altera- 
tion in  the  people,  their  manners,  their  habit,  religion,  and  thejr  business;  but 
we  were  mistaken,  for  as  we  had  a  vast  desert*  to  pass,  which,  by  relation,  is 
near  seven  hundred  miles  long,  in  some  places,  but  not  above  two  hundred 
miles  over  where  we  passed  it;  so,  till  we  came  past  that  horrible  place,  we 
found  very  little  difference  between  that  country  and  the  Mogul  Taxtary,t  and 


from  that  of  the  Cherno-morski  (or  those  of  (he  Black  Sea),  whose  territory  extends 
from  the  sea  of  Axef  to  the  river  Kooban.  Such  is  the  outline  incidentally  traced  by 
Oiebok.  But  a  more  recent  writer,  treating  professedly  of  the  subject  (Pink*  a  tow), 
says  :  toward  the  east,  the  limits  of  Europe  adroit  of  some  discussion.  The  Uralien 
mountains,  a  grand  natural  limit,  not  extending  to  the  arctic  ocean ;  the  river  Car** 
which  flows  into  the  Kartkoy  sea,  is  admitted  as  a  boundary.  The  Uraliau  limit  ex- 
tends to  about  56  degrees  of  north  latitude :  to  the  sooth  of  which  the  grand  confines  of 
Europe  and  Atia  have  been  sought  in  the  petty  distinctions  of  rustian  provincial  govern* 
moots.  More  natural  limit*  might  be  obtained  by  tracing  the  river  Oufa  from  its  source* 
to  its  junction  with  the  Belaia.  Thence,  along  the  Kama  to  the  Volga,  which  would 
constitute  a  striking  natural  division,  to  the  town  of  Sarepta;  whenee  a  short  ideal  Jine, 
'  the  only  one  admitted  iu  this  delineation,  will  lead  due  W.  to  the  river  Don,  which  would 
complete  the  unascertained  boundary ;  that  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  Eu*ine,  being 
clear  and  precise.  ■  The  products  o£  the  governments  of  Viatka  and  Perroia  are  trans* 

S tried  by  this  river,  and  almost  all  thme  of  Siberia  by  its  branches;  viz/Zusova,  Onsa, 
etaia,  and  Viatka.  In  the  year  1786,  it  was  proposed  to  join  the  northern  Dviaa  with 
the  Volga,  by  means  of  the  Kama,  and  of  a  canal,  which  accordingly  was  begun  but 
not  continued.  A  little  below  the  month,  by  which  the  Kama  empties  itself  into  the 
Volga,  are  many  superb  monuments  of  the  ancient  city  Bnlgari,  consisting  of  towers* 
ruoskj,  houses,  and  sepulchres,  all  built  of  stone  or  brick ;  the  oldest  epitaphs  have 
.  been  there  more  than  eleven  centuries,  and  the  most  modern  at  lease -tour. 

*  DcsEttT :— The  chief  feature  of  the  country  in  Russia,  consists  of  plains,  prodigi* 
ously  extensive,*  rivalling  in  that  respect  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Afrtc*  These  and 
plains  are  denominated  in  the  vernacular  language  Jteaps.  They  are  not  so  barren  of 
vegetation  as  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  torrid  zone,  having  scattered  patches  of  thin 
grass ;  or  of  saline  plants,  aud  at  wide  intervals  a  sort  of  stunted  thicket.  In  fact,  -al- 
though a  russian  stepp  sometimes  resembles  a  desert,  at  other  times  it  k  more  like  an 
aiuericaji  saiMtnna,  wuring  with  luxuriant  herbage.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Volga 
begins  an  extenaj ye  stepp,  formerly  called  that  of  the  Jtalrouks,  from  tribes  of  that  na- 
tion whu  used  to  ream-there,  till  they  withdrew  from  tlte  rnssiau  dominions,  in  1771. 
To  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  lake  Ural ;  while,  to  the  N.  it  may 
be  regarded  as  connected  with  the  stepp  of  Issim  ;  and,  on  the  E.  roav  be  considered 
as  extending  to  the  river  Sarusa;  the  greater  part  not  belougingio  theAntsians,  hot  be- 
ing abmidoiu'd  to  the  wandering  Kirguses.  This  vast  desert  extends  about  TOO  miles 
from  E.  to  VV.  ;  and,  including  Issim,  nearly  as  far  from  N.  to  S.  A  ridge  of  sandy 
hills  strr.tches  from  near  tlie  termination  of  the  uralian  chain  of  saoontains  to  the  Cas- 
pian ;  the  rest  is  a  prodigious  level,  containing  salt-pools,  with  sea-shells  mterauaed 
with  the  soil.  This  stepp  of  Barabin,  N.W.  of  Omsk,  is  about  400  miles  in  length  and 
500  in  breadth,  containing  a  few  salt-lakes,  but  in  gtncral  of  a  blank  soil  iolertpemed 
with  forests  of  birch.  That  of  Issim  aspires  but  rmrelv  to  so  good  a  quality;  iu  bath 
are  found  many  tombs,  inclosing  the  remains  of  past  oral  chiefs.  Tauter  or  Mongol.  The 
wide  space  between  the  Ob  and  the  Yenisey,  from  the  N.  of  Tosaak  to  the  Arctic  ocean, 
is  regarded  as  one  stepp,  being  with  no  appearance  of  a  mountain,  and  scarcely,  of  a 
.hill.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  wider  space,  between  toe  Yentsew  and  its*  item, 
between  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.  and  a  river,  Tonguska,  in  latitude^**0;  and  to  the 
parts  beyond  the  Lena,  as  far  as  the  river  Kolima,  or  Covima* 

f  Taiitxuy  (see  page  438.):— The  vague  and  improper  name,  Tertery,  m  nearly  dis- 
carded  from  onr  maps,  and  might  yield  with  far  more  appropriate  precision  to  aasses 
derived  from  the  seats  of  the  three  dwtiuct  nations,  ws.  Tahiars,  Mongols,  and  Mancboos 
Manrlshurs  or  Tonguses ;  which  are  by  far  the  saoat  interesting 'in  these  middle  regions 
*f  Asia  t  and  whose  ancestors  hate  orertarued  great  empires*  and  repeatedly  satlwsnei it 
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the  people  mostly  pagans,  and  little  better  than  the  savages  of  America;  their 
houses  and  towns  full  of  idols,  and  their  way  of  living  wholly  barbarous, 

the  destiny  of  half  tbe  globe.  The  following  sketch  of  those  Tabtars  exk 
in  the  Krimca.  has  been  drawn  by  an  accomplished  modern  traveller,  and  will  serve 
for  the  whole  nation  under  the  rnssian  yoke  i— '*  Pallas  has  properly  distingnished 
the  two  distinct  races  of  Tahtars,  the  Nogays  and  the  Mountaineers.  These  last,  bow* 
ever,  appeared  to  me  to  resemble  in  their  persons  the  Turks  and  the  Tahtars  of  Kos- 
troma aud  Yaroslaf.  They  are  a  fair  and  handsome  people,  like  the  Tahtars  in  the 
north  of  Russia,  given  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  here  as  well  at  there  decs* 
dedly  different  from  the  Nogays,  or  other  Mongol  tribes.  The  Nogays,  however, 
in  the  Crimea,  appear  to  have  greatly  improved  their  breed  by  intermarriages  with  As 
original  inhabitants :  being  much  handsomer  and  taller  than  those  to  the  north  of  the 
Golden-gate.  The  Mountaineers  have  large  bushy  beards  when  old ;  the  Tahtars  at* 
the  plain  seldom  possess  more  than  a  few  thin  hairs.  Tbe  Mountaineers  are  clumsy 
horsemen,  in  which  they  resemble  the  northern  Tahtars.  Their  neighbours  ride  v/ety 
boldly  end  well.  1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  Nogay  shepherd-boys,  who 
were  galloping  their  horses  near  Koslof,  and  who  shewed  an  agility  and  dexterity 
which  were  really  surprising.  While  the  horse  was  in  full  speed  they  sprang  frees 
their  seats,  stood  upright  on  the  saddle,  leapt  on  the  ground,  and  again  into  the  saddle* 
and  threw  their  whips  to  some  distance  and  caught  them  up  from  the  ground.  What 
was  more  remarkable,  we  ascertained  that  they  were  merely  shepherds,  and  that  these 
accomplishments  were  not  extraordinary.  Both  mountaineers  and  shepherds  are 
amiable,  gentle,  and  hospitable,  except  where  they  have  been  soured  by  their  Russian 
masters.  We  never  approached  a  village  at  night-tall,  where  wa  Were  not  requested 
to  lodge ;  or  in  tbe  day  time,  without  being  invited  to  eat  and  drink :  and  while  they 
were  thus  attentive,  they  uniformly  seemed  careless  about  payment  even  for  the 
horses  they  furnUhed;  never  counting  the  money,  and  often  offering  to  go  away 
without  it.  They  are  steady  in  refusing  russian  money  ;  end  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
a  sufficient  stock  of  [turkish]  jusluks,  paras,  and  sequms.  This  is  not  their  only  way  of 
shewing  their  dislike  to  their  new  masters;  at  one  village  we  were  surprised  at  oar 
scanty  tare,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  every  thing  was  furnished,  till  we  learnt 
they  had  mistaken  us  for  russian  officers.  On  finding  that  we  were  foreigners,  the 
eggs,  melted  butter, mardek,  and  bekroess,  came  in  profusion.  General  Baukadop  told 
us  they  were  fond  of  talking  politics;  when  we  addressed  them  on  this  subject  they 
were  reserved,  and  affected  an  ignorance  greater  than  I  thought  likely  or  natural. 
Pallas  complained  of  them  as  disaffected,  and  spoke  much  of  their  idleness.  Vet 
their  vineyards  are  verv  nestly  kept,  and  carefully  watered ;  and,  what  is  hardly  a 
sign  of  indolence,  their  houses,  clothes,  and  persons,  sre  uniformly  clean.  Bat  bis 
account  seemed  to  me  by  no  means  sufficiently  favourable.  They  are,  I  apprehend,  a 
healthy  race;  but  we  met  one  instance  where  a  slight  wound  had  by  neglect  becosae 
very  painful  and  dangerous.  On  asking  what  remedies  they  had  for  diseases,  they 
returned  a  remarkable  answer, — "  We  lay  down  the  sick  man  on  a  bed,  and,  if  it 
please  God,  he  recovers.  Allah  Kcrim!"  Their  womeu  are  concealed;  even  mors 
than  the  wives  of  Turki«h  peasants ;  and  are  greatly  agitated  and  distressed  if  seen, 
for  a  moment,  without  a  veil.  Like  the  men,  they  have  very  fair  and  clear  complexions, 
with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  aquiline  noses.  Among  the  men  were  some  figures 
which  might  have  served  for  models  of  a  Hercules;  and  the  mountaineers  have  a 
very  strong  and  nimble  step  in  walking.  An  Imauni,  who  wears  a  green  turban,  and 
who  is  also  generally  the  schoolmaster,  is  in  every  village.  Not  many,  however,  of 
the  peasants  could  read  or  write ;  and  they  seemed  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
regular  hours  of  prayer/*    (HebeVs  MS,  Journal.) 

The  distinction  between  the  Mongul  and  Talaar  tribes  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
extract  is  the  more  essential,  because  the  two  nations,  having  been  associated  in  most  of 
the  expeditions  undertaken  by  Zengiiis  and  his  immediate  successors,  are  frequently 
confounded  by  historians ;  as  is  the  case  in  the  text  of  R.  C  to  which  this  note  m 
appended.  The  Nogays,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  are  so  called  from  the  name  of 
a  Mongul  chieftain,  who,  about  tbe  year  1261,  is  said  to  have  married  a  natural  daugh- 
ter of  the  Greek  emperor.  All  the  Mongul  tribes  retain,  to  a  certain  degree,  that 
peculiarity  of  features  which  Lady  C*a  ven  has  described  in  her  letters ;  their  '  cheek 
^•pes  are  remarkably  srjuarc,  and  their  eyes  incline  downwards  towards  the  boss.* 
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in  the  cities  As  above,  and  the  villages  near  them,  where  they  are  Christians,  nf 
they  call  themselves,  of  the  Greek  church ;  but  even  these  have  their  religion 
mingled  with  so  many  reliques  of  superstition,  that  it  is  scarce  to  be  known  in 
Some  places  from  mere  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

In  passing  this  forest,  I  thought  indeed  we  must,  after  all  our  dangers  were, 
in  our  imagination,  escaped,  as  before,  have  been  plundered  and  robbed,  and* 
perhaps,  murdered,  by  a  troop  of  thieves :  of  what  country  they  were,  whether 
the  roving  bands  of  the  Ostiachi,*  a  kind  of  tartars,  or  wild  people  on  the  bank 

-  -       ■    -  _  _    - 

The  Tahtars  of  the  Crimea  seem  to  be,  like  those  of  Constantinople  whom  we  call 
Turks,  a  torkoman  tribe,  bat  probably  improved  in  every  respect  by  an  early  mixture 
of  blood  with  the  inhabitants  whom  they  found  established  in  tbe  Crimea ;  vis.  Goths, 
Greeks  and  Genoese.  Of  the  former,  we  know  that  a  considerable  number  remained 
in  the  time  of  Rubbuquis;  and  Busbsquius  has  proved,  by  a  short  but  convincing 
vocabulary,  that  the  Gothic  language  was  not  extinct,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
jtfankoop,  at  the  time  of  his  embassy.  Pallas  and  Dr.  Clabkb  have  also  shown  that 
there  is  still  some  affinity  between  the  genoese  dialect  and  that  of  the  mountain  Tahtars. 
The  progress  made  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  by  a  people  originally  accustomed 
to  an  erratic  life,  is  a  farther  symptom  of  their  admixture  with  some  more  civilized 
settlers;  and  it  may  bo  presumed  that  these  industrious  habits  were  introduced  among 
them  at  a  very  early  period,  and  have  long  continued  to  influence  and  meliorate  their 
natiouaj  character,  because  it  is  evident  that  neither  the  nature  of  their  own  feodal 
government,  nor  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Mohametanisra  which  they  derived  from  their 
subsequent  connection  with  Constantinople,  were  at  all  likely  to  contribute  to  their 
civilisation. 

*  Ostiachi  : — The  population  of  asiatic  Russia  may  be  regarded  as  wholly  primi- 
tive, except  a  few  russkin  colonies  recently  planted,  and  the  Uhooks,  or  Techuks  in 
the  part  opposite  to  America,  who  are  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  that  continent, 
because  their  persons  and  customs  are  different  from  the  other  asiatic  tribes.  Next  to 
these,  far  in  tbe  north,  are  the  Yukagis,  a  branch  of  the  Yakuts, and  farther  west  are 
the  Samoyeds.  The  Ostiaks,  and  other  tribes  of  Samoyeds,  have  penetrated  conside- 
rably to  the  south,  between  the  Yenisey  and  the  Irtish ;  and  are  followed  by  various 
tribes  of  the  Monguls,  such  as  the  KsJmuks,  Bursts,  &c.  and  by  those  of  the  Tahtars 
or  Huns,  such  as  the  Teluts,  Kirgoses,  and  others.  The  radically  distinct  languages 
amount  to  seven,  independent  of  many  dialects  and  mixtures.  Thus,  Asia  presents  a 
prodigious  original  population,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  table  of  the  nations 
and  languages,  arranged  according  to  the  linnean  system,  which  will  be  found  mora 
clear  than  a  prolix  textual  description  of  the  subject s— 


Onto. 
1.    Assyrians, 


J.    Scythians*. 


3.    Sarniats , 


4. 


Seres  > 
Indi  $ 


Genus.  Species. 

Assyrians ......     Chaldee, 

|  Arabians Hebrew,  &c. 

Egyptians 

Persians Armenians. 

[Scythians,  within  and  without 
Emaus,  &c • 

SMedes Georgians, 
Partbians ~ Cherkex  (Circassians). 


Hindoos 


Within  and  without  Ganges, 
northern  and  southern } 
Nairs,  occ. 


Sn, .  (These  are  possibly  highly  civi- 

Vh,ncse i         fixed  Tahtars ;  they  have  a 
Japanese ^         tahtaric  form  and  face. 


6.  Samoyeds. 

7.  Yakuts... 


S  Ostiaks 
Yurals  &c. 


j  Yukagirj 


5  Supposed  to  be  originally 
I        pclled  Tahtaxa. 


£obin*on  6m*oc. 

[Nav.  Cbron,  Edit.] 
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af  the  Oby,  mad  ranged  thus  far,  or  whether  they  were  the  sable-hanten  of 
Siberia,  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  know;  but  they  were  all  on  horseback,  carried 
bows  and  arrows,  and  were  at  first  about  fi ve-and- forty  in  number:  they  came 
to  near  to  us,  as  witbjn  about  two  musket-shot,  and,  asking  no  questions,  they 
surrounded  us  with  their  horse,  and  looked  very  earnestly  upon  us  twice.  ^  At 
length  they  placed  themselves  just  in  our  way,  upon  which  we  drew  up  in  * 
little  line  before  our  camels,  being  not  above  sixteen  men  in  all ;  end  be* 
ing  drawn  up  thus,  we  halted  and  sent  out  the  Siberian  servant  who 
attended  his  lord,  to  see  who  they  were.  His  master  was  the  more  willing 
to  let  him  go,  because  he  was  not  a  little  apprehensive,  that  they  were  a 
Siberian  troop  sent  out  after  him.  The  man  came  up  near  them,  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  called  to  them;  but  though  he  spoke  several  of  their  language* 
or  dialects  of  languages  rather,  he  could  not  understand  a  word  they  asud. 
However,  after  some  signs  to  him,  not  to  come  nearer  to  them,  at  bis  peril,  so 
be  said  be  understood  them  to  mean,  offering  to  shoot  at  him  if  he  advanced, 
die  fellow  came  back  no  wiser  than  be  went;  only  that,  by  their  dress,  be  said, 
he  believed  them  to  be  some  Tartars  of   Kalmuck,*  or  of  the  Circassian 


Ordo.  Genus. 

8.  Kortaks Chooks,  Teehaks*,  or  Chukchi..    Emigrant  Americans. 

9.  Kamtchadals.... .     Korilians...; These  resemble  the  Japanese. 

10.  Menchoos,  Mand- ) 

shurs,  or  Tun-C  Limits Ruling  nation  in  Chiasw 

gases 3 

fSungars, 

Jl.  Monguls... KaJuuks sjTorgots, 

(Burats,  &c. 

(Turks ^NagbaYs, 

se_  T.M.».«r  Hnn«      jKWasars. jBashkirs, 

ItTahUrsorHans..^,, jKirgases or  KaTaaka, 

CSibcrious (Telcuts. 

The  Parsi  and  Zand  languages  are  cognate  with  the  Gothic,  Greek,  and  Latin.  The 
Pehlavi,  is  Assyrian  or  Chaldaic.  After  the  destruction  of  Attii. a 's  swarms  and  the 
effects  of  unfortunate  inroads,  the  Hans  became  subject  to  the  Monguls,  what  under 
Zimchts  Khaan,  Timur,  fltc.  constituted  the  supreme  nation  in  Asia.  The  Ostiaks  are 
a  Finnish  race,  and  form  one  of  the  most  numerous  nations  in  Siberia.  Before  they  were 
in  subjection  to  Russia,  they  were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own  stock,  whose 
descendants  are  still  reputed  noble.  This  nation  is  divided  into  different  tribes,  and  they 
choose  their  chiefs  from  the  progeny  of  their  ancient  rulers.  These  maintain  peace  and 
good  order,  and  superintend  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  Ostiaks  are  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  letters,  and  are  so  ignorant,  that  it  is  said  even  that  they  cannot  reckon 
beyond  the  number  ten.  The  Tunguses  are  of  the  Manchoo  race,  and  also  are  one  of  il»a 
most  considerable  nations  of  Siberia.  They  are  of -a  middle  stature,  well  made,  and  of  a 
good  mien.  Their  sight  and  hearing  are  described  asof  a  degree  of  acuteneys  and  delicacy 
that  is  almost  incredible;  but  their  organs  of  smelling  and  feeling  are  more  blunt  than 
ours.  They  arc  acquainted  with  almost  every  tree  and  stone  within  the  circuit  of  their 
nsoaf  perambulation;  and  they  can  even  describe  a  course  by  the  configuration  of  the 
trees  and  stones  they  meet  with,  so  as  to  enable  other  persons  to  take  the  saiue  route. 
They  also  discover  the  tracks  of  game  by  the  compression  of  the  grass  or  moss.  They 
learn  foreign  languages  with  ease,  arc  alert  horsemen,  good  hunters,  and  expert  with 
the  bow. 

•  Kalmuck  : — According  to  the  synoptic  table  given  in  the  preceding  note,  this  tribe  is 
a  gfHus  of  the  Mon£ul  ordo.  'Hie  Kalmonks  (for  j>uch  is  the  proper  word)  are  the  ugliest 
and  most  erratic  of  all  the  p. floral  nations.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  one  whete  history,  laws,  arts,  and  manners,  have  been  so  often  described:  but 
the  arrival  of  the  englisli  traveller,  Ci.arx>,  at  akalraook  camp,  is  related  by  hiiuina  man- 
ner  so  amusing,  that  the  reader  will  net  I'eeJ  sorry  to  be  detained  by  the  perusal :— M  \Vt 
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Wdes,  and  that  there  mast  be  tnflre  of  them  on  the  great  desert,  though  he  never 
heard  that  any  of  them  ever  were  seen  so  far  north  before. 

observed  them  running  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  tent  to  another,  and  jnoving  scro- 
tal of  their  goods.  As  we  drew  near  on  foot,  about  half  a  dozen  gigantic  figures  came 
towards  as,  stark  naked,  except  a  cloth  bound  round  the  waist,  with  greasy,  shining,  and 
almost  black  skins,  and  black  hair  braided  in  a  long  cue  behind.  They  began  talking  very 
fast,  in  to  loud  a  tone,  and  so  uncouth  a  language,  that  we  were  a  little  intimidated.  I 
shook  hands  with  the  foremost,  which  seemed  to  pacify  them,  and  we  were  invited  to  a  large 
tent.  Near  its  entrance  hung  a  quantity  of  horseflesh,  with  the  limbs  of  dogs,  caiSf 
marmots,  rats,  &c  drying  in  the  sun,  and  quite  black.  Within  the  tent  we  found 
some  women,  though  ii  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  sexes,  so  horrid  and  inhuman  was 
their  appearance.  Two  of  them,  covered  with  grease,  were  lousing  each  other  ;  and  it 
surprised  us,  that  they  did  not  discontinue  their  work,  or  even  look  up  as  we  entered. 
Through  a  grated  lattice  in  the  side  of  the  tent,  we  saw  younger  women  peeping,  of 
more  handsome  features,  but  truly  Kalmuk,  with  long  black  hair  hanging  in  thick  braids 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  fastened  at  the  end  with  bits  of  lead  or  tin.  In  their  ear* 
they  wore  shells,  and  large  pearls,  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  or  some  substance  much 
resembling  pearl.  The  old  women  were  eating  raw  horseflesh,  tearing  it  off  from  large 
bones  which  they  held  in  their  hands.  Others,  squatted  on  the  ground  in  their  tents, 
were  smoking  with  pipes  not  two  inches  in  length,  much  after  the  manner  of  Lap- 
landers. In  other  respects,  the  two  people,  although  both  of  eastern  origin,  and  both 
nomade  tribes,  bear  little  resemblance.  The  manner  of  living  among  the  Kalrauks  is 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  Laplanders.  The  tents  of  the  former  are  better  constructed* 
stronger,  more  spacious,  and  contain  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  such  as  very  warm, 
and  very  good  beds,  handsome  carpets  and  mats,  domestic  utensils,  and  materials  of  art 
and  science,  painting  and  writing.  The  Ralmuk  is  a  giant,  the  Laplander  a  dwarf; 
both  are  filthy  in  their  persons;  fat  the  Kalmuk  more  so  than  perhaps  any  other 
nation."— —Various  encampments  of  (he  same  people  were  occasionally  seen  on  tha 
steppson  both  sides  of  the  Donets;  and  many  of  the  tributary  streams  which  fall  into 
that  river  as  well  as  the  Don,  have  considerable  villages  on  their  banks,  so  that 
the  population  of  these  wild  plains,  though  certainly  very  disproportionate  to  their 
extent,  is  probably  more  considerable  than  is  generally  imagined.  But  of  these  establish- 
ments, or  of  the  course  of  the  streams  on  which  they  are  placed,  or  of  the  route  pur- 
sued by  Dr.  Clark  a,  no  correct  notion  can  be  derived  from  the  wretched  maps  pub- 
lished in  Russia.—"  Kalmuk  women,**  says  he,  "  ride  better  than  the  men.  A  male 
Kalmuk  on  horseback  looks  as  if  he  was  intoxicated*  and  likely  to  fall  off  every  instant, 
though  he  never  loses  his  seat ;  but  the  women  sit  with  more  ease,  and  ride  with  extraor- 
dinary skill.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  among  the  Kalmuks  is  performed  on  horse- 
back. A  girl  is  first  mounted,  who  rides  off  in  full  speed.  Her  lover  pursues ;  if 
he  overtakes  her  she  becomes  his  wife,  anmlfae  marriage  is  consummated  on  the  spot; 
after  which,  she  returns  with  him  to  his  tent.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  woman 
does  not  wish  to  marry  the  person  by  whom  she  is  pursued,  in  which  case  she  will  not 
suffer  him  to  overtake  her ;  and  we  were  assured  that  no  instance  occurs  of  a  kulaiuk 
girl  being  thus  caught,  unless  she  has  a  partiality  for  her  pursuer." — The  stepp  or 
wilderness  over  which  this  traveller  passed,  is  described  as  every  where  dotted  with 
tumttli,  and  covered  with  long  grass  affording  pasture  to  some  camels,  and  a  retreat  to  num- 
berless small  animals,  such  as  the  surok  (the  marmot  of  the  Alps)  :  the  suslic,  a  sort  of 
rat  or  weasel,  of  which  the  fur  is  in  some  estimation  ;  and  the  mtisjaculus,  or  jerboa,  a 
minute  resemblance  of  the  australasian  kangaroo.  The  military  author,  Sir  R.  Wusoit, 
speaking  of  the  jugglers  among  the  Kalmuks  (who  are  intermixed  in  the  army  with  Cos- 
saks),  relates  this  anecdote  : — The  russian  general,  Benniossn,  consolled  one  of  them 
who  pretended  to  fortune-telling,  and  asking  him  to  divine  what  was  about  to  happen, 
the  juggler  made  the  following  very  significant  answer :  "that  he  always  wrought  on  a 
roasted  »hoolder  of  mutton ;'  and  if  one  was  then  placed  before  bim  he  could  give  some 
important  intelligence,  but  otherwise  he  was  unable  to  trace  the  destinies." — The 
following  additional  particulars,  descriptive  of  this  nation,  are  collected  from  other 
modern  authorities:  The  Kalmooks  are  a  courageous  tribe,  and  numerous;  for  the 
most  part  raw-boned  and  stout.  Their  visage  is  so  flat,  that  the  skull  of  a  Kal- 
mook  may  easily  be  known  from  other?.  They  have  thick  lips,  a  small  nose,  a  short 
chin,  a  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  complexion,  and  their  heads  are  exactly  Chinese* 
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to  I  began  to  inquire  of  those  people  we  bad  brought  from  Tobokki,  if'  there 
was  no  other,  or  more  private  way*,  by  which  we  might  avoid  them  in  the  night* 
and,  perhaps,  either  retreat  to  some  town,  or  get  help  to  guard  us  c*e* 
the  desert. 

The  Siberian,  who  was  servant  to  the  young  lord,  told  us,  if  we  designed  to 
avoid  them,  and  not  fight,  be  would  engage  to  carry  us  off  in  the  night  to  a  way 
that  went  north,  toward  the  river  Petroo,  by  which  he  made  no  question  but  we 
might  get  away,  and  the  Tartars  never  the  wiser;  but,  he  said,  his  lord  had 
told  him,  he  would  not  retreat,  but  would  rather  choose  to  fight.  I  told  him, 
he  mistook  his  lord,  for  that  he  was  too  wise  a  man  to  love  fighting  for  the  sake 
of  it:  that  I  knew  his  lord  was  brave  enough,  bv  what  he  had  showed  already; 
but  that  his  lord  knew  better,  than  to  desire  to  liave  seventeen  or  eighteen  men 
fight  five  hundred,  unless  nn  unavoidable  necessity  forced  them  to  it;  aad^Cbat, 
it  he  thought  it  possible  for  us  to  escape  in  the  night,  we  had  nothing  else  td  do 
but  to  attempt  it.  He  answered,  if  his  lord  gave  him  such  an  order,  he  would 
lose  his  life,  if  he  did  not  perform  it.  We, soon  brought  his  lord  to  give  that 
order,  though  privately,  and  we  immediately  prepared  for  the  putting  it  iu 
practice. 

And,  first,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  dark,  .we  kindled  a  fire  in  our  little  camp, 
which  we  kept  burning  and  prepared  so  as  to  make  it  bum  all  night,  that  the 
Tartars  might  conclude  we  were  still  there ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dork,  that 
is  to  say,  so  as  we  could  see  the  stars  (for  our  guide  would  not  stir  before), 
having  all  our  horses  and  camels  ready  load  en,  we  followed  our  new  guide,  who 
I  soon  found,  steered  himself  by  the  pole,  or  north-star,  all  the  country  being 
level  for  a  long  way. 

After  we  had  travelled  two  hours  very  hard,  it  began  to  be  lighter  still; 
not  that  it  was  quite  dark  all  night,  but  the  moon  began  to  rise,  so  that,  in  short, 
it  was  rather  lighter  than  we  wished  it  to  he;  but  by  si*  o'clock,  next  morning 
we  were  gotten  near  forty  miles,  though  the  truth  i*  we  almost  spoiled  our 
horses.  Here  we  found  a  Russian  village,  named  Kermazinskoy,  where  we  rested^ 
and  heard  nothing  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  that  day.  About  two  hours  before 
night  we  set  out  again,  nnd  travelled  till  eight  the  next  morning,  though  not 
quite  so  hastily  as  before;  und  about  seven  o'clock  we  passed  a  little  river  called. 
Kirtzn,  and  came  to  a  good  large  town,  inhabited  by  Russians,  and  very  popu- 
lous, called  Ozomoys.  There  we  heard,  that  several  troops  or  hordes  of  Kal- 
mucks had  been  abroad  upon  the  desert,  but  that  we  were  now  completely 
out  of  danger  of  them,  which  was  to  our  great  satisfaction,  you  may  be  sure. 
Here  we  were  obliged  to  get  some  fresh  horses,  and,  having  need  enough  of  rest 
we  staid  five  days;  and  my  partner  and  I  agreed  to  give  the  honest  Siberian, 
who  brought  us  thither,  the  value  of  ten  pi.uoles,  for  his  conducting  us. 

In  five  days  more  we  came  to  Veussima,  upon  the  river  Witzogda,*  which 
running  into  the  river  Dwina,t  we  were  there  very  happily  near  the  end  of  our 

*  Vitzogda  r— By  this  river  is  probably  meant  the  Vitzcgrin  ;  into  which  falls  the 
northern  Keltma.  In  1786,  it  was  intended  to  unite  the  latter  with  a  southern  river  of 
the  same  name  that  joiii*  the  Kama.  A  canal  proposed  by  General  Soucbtelen  was 
begun,  hut  war  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  At  a  small  expense,  a  new  branch  of  navigation 
would  have  been  opetied  between  the  provinces  of  Perraia,  Yiaika,  and  Archangel;  not 
only  lor  commercial  purposes,  but  for  the  conveyance  of  timber  for  the  navy. 

f  Dwina  : — The  northern  Dvina,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe,  with  its  dif- 
ferent branches,  is  dtserviiig  particular  attention.  It  is  navigable,  and  a  great  traffic 
iscarrnd  thereon,  and  on  the  streams  that  fall  into  it,  to  Archangel,  the  ouly  sea-port 
in  possession  of  Russia  till  the  eighteenth  century.  It  empties  itself  after  a  course  of 
500  miles  into  the  White-sea  by  five  different  moulds:  two  only  of  these  are  navigable^ 
The  White  Sea, -is  a  large  branch  or  arm  of  the  Northern  or  Frozen  Ocean,  which 
is  navigable  throughout  at  proper  seusons.  |t  separates  Russian  Laplund  from  the  N. 
W.  part  of  Saiuoieda,  the  most  northerly  province  of  Russia  in  Europe.  Before  the* 
conquest  of  Finland,  Ingria,  and  Livonia,  the  Russians  only  traded  on  this  sea. 
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travels  by  land,  that  river  bang  navigable  in  seven  day/  passage  to  Archangel. 
From  hence  we  came  to  Lawrenskoy,  where  the  river  joins,  the  third  of  July, 
and  provided  ourselves  with  two  luggage-boats,  and  a  barge,  for  our  convenience* 

We  embarked  the  seventh,  and  arrived  all  safe  at  Archangel*  the  eighteenth, 
having  been  a  year,  five  months  and  three  days,  on  the  journey,  including 
our  stay  of  eight  months  and  odd  days  at  Tobolski. 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  at  this  place  six  weeks  for  the  arrival  of  the  slups, 
and  must  have  tarried  longer,  had  not  a  Hamburger  come  in  above  a  month 
sooner  than  any  of  the  English  ships ;  when  after  some  consideration,  that  the 
eity  of  Hamburg  might  happen  to  be  as  good  a  market  for  our  goods  as  London, 
we  all  took  freight  with  him ;  and,  having  pat  our  goods  on  board,  it  was  most 
natural  for  me  to  put  my  steward  on  board,  to  take  care  of  them,  by  which 
means  my  young  lord  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  conceal  himself,  never 
coming  on  shore  again  in  all  the  time  we  staid  there;  and  this  he  did,  that  he 
might  not  be  seen  in  the  city,  where  some  of  the  Moscow  merchants  woold 
Certainly  have  seen  and  discovered  him. 

We  sailed  from  Archangel  the  twentieth  of  August,  the  same  year,  and,  after 

no  extraordinary  bad  voyage,  arrived  in  the  £lbe,t  the  thirteenth  of  September. 

-*■-      -     -  — ■  *■       ■    ■ 

*  AacHAKOEL :— The  town  of  its  name  stands  on  tbe  river  Dv'ma,  in  latitude  64°.  33*. 
36*.  N.  aud   longitude  38°.  59*.  30*.  E.  about  four  miles  from  its  month.    There  is  a 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  which  is  IS  leagues  S.  by  W.  from  Cat's  Nose.  Point,  as 
that  is  SO  leagues  S.  W.  from  Cross  Island.    It  is  high  water  at  6  o'clock.    The  passage 
to  Archangel  was  discovered  by  the  English,  in  1553,  but  not  traded  unto  till  about 
1569.    Peter  L  divided  Russia  into  eight  governments.    In  the  year  1763,  under 
Cathaeine  H.,  they  had  encreased  to  eighteen.     In  the  following  year  this  number 
was  augmented  by  two ;  and,  in  1773,  by  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  two  more  were 
added.    The  empire  consisted  of  these  twenty-two  governments  in  1776;  about  which 
period  Russia  was  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  the  Krim.     Of  these,  twenty-three  pro- 
vinces, forty-two  stadtholderships,  or  vice-royalties,  were   formed ;  and   this   division 
existed  from  1786  to  1794.     In  1795,  by  new  conquests  on  the  polish  frontier,  and  by 
the  subjection  of  Courland.the  number  was  encreased  to  fifty;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
change  which  these  eight  new  districts  produced  in  tbe  political  geography  of  the  south- 
ern and  western  portions  of  the  empire,  the  whole  underwent  a  fresh  division  in  1796, 
and  the  fifty  governments  were  reduced  by  Paul  I.  to  forty-one.    A  fresh  alteration 
took  place  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  who  thought  proper  to 
revive  most  of  those  governments  which  had  been  abolished   by  his  predecessor.    An 
ukatc,   or  edict,  was  issued  in  1801 ;  by  the  operation  of  which  the  forty-one  were 
restored  to  fifty,  together  with  Grusia,  or  Georgia.    Tbe  following  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  governments  of  Russia  as  they  stood  in  1803;  vis.  1,  Moskva;  2,  St.  Petersburg; 
3,  Novogorod;  4,  Olonetz;    5,  Archangel;    6,  Pskove;  7,  Smolensk;   8,  Toola;  9, 
Twer;  10,  Kalouga ;  11,  Yaroslav;  it,  Kostroma;  13,  Vlodomir;  14,  Vologda;  15, 
Nisneygorod;    16,  Viatka;    17,  Kaxan;    18,  Perm;    19,  Tobolsk;    SO,  Tomsk;    21, 
Irkutsk;    22,  Orenburg ;    S3,  Simbirsk;    24,  Penza;    25,  Saratov ;    26,  Astrakhan  ; 
27,  Kabkas  [Caucasus]  ;    28,  Voronrtz;    29,  Tambov;    30,  Razan;    31,  Kursk;   32, 
Orel;  35,  SlobodishU kraut  (or  Malo-Russia) ;  34,  Ekateriuaslav ;  S5,  Taoria [Kriraea] ; 
56,  Kerson  (or  Nicolayev);    37,  Pultova ;    38,  Chernigov;    39,  Kiev;    40,  Podolia; 


ficial  lists,  1264391  births  and  971358  deaths,  making  the  surplus  of  births  above  deaths 
293033.  Of  these,  one  hud  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of  165;  there  were  also 
three  of  the  age  of  135,  one  of  130,  fifteen  of  125,  thirty-three  from  115  to  120,  fifty- 
three  fiom  110  to  115,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  from  105  to  1 10,  527  from  100 
to  105,  1473  from  95  to  100,  2749  from  90  to  95,  aud  4487  from  85  to  90.  The 
White  Sea  was  known  to  Octeb,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  by  the  name  of  theQven  Sea; 
and  the  Icelandic  writers  styled  it  tbe  sea  of  Gauviik,  on  the  short^f  which  was  their 
Biarmia, 

t  Elbe  :— A  noted  river  on  the  continent  of   Europe,   that  falls  into  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  after  traversing  a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  an  which  is  tbe  free 
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Ib  go  to  the  court  of  Vienna,*  where  he  resolved  to  seek  protection,  and 

^— ^  ■  I.  .  I  |  ,  .  .  I  ||  — ■— .^i 

present  order,  and  the  receipt  of  the  said  valet  de  chambre,  shall  be  a  sufficient 
charge.    The  minister  secretary  of  state  of  oar  household  is  charged  with  the  exceed 
ef  this  order. 


■* 


(Signed.) 
Given  it  oar  palace  of  the  Tuilleries  15th  March,  1815. 

(Countersigned.)  3oAc04    ^9%JTo^4. 

Here  follow  t«o  receipts  of  Mr.  Hue,  acknowledging  that  the  cashier-general,  Mk 
Oiomois,  had  delivered  over  to  hrm  the  jewels,  according  to  the  annexed  inventory:— 

The  total  value  is  estimated  14,595,881  francs  60  centimes,  including  the  diamond 
called,  the  Regent,  valued  at  six  millions;  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  amodnt  of 
47,763/.  in  diamonds  and  pearls,  from  the  extraordinary  domain,  as  described  in  the 
registry  of  7th  April,  181*.  By  a  previous  order  of  Mr.  Blacas,  exhibited  to  ns, 
the  king's  jeweller,  Mr.  Meniere,  had  received  the  diamond  comb,  and  other  orna- 
ments belonging  to  the  crown  treasury,  with  the  crown  set  with  sapphires  and  diamonds, 
valued  at  1,176,558  jr. ;  also,  included  in  the  preceding  sum  of  fourteen  millions,  of 
which  Mr.  Mxkibex  gave  a  return  to  the  amount  of  603,598 Jr.  returned  to  the 
royal  treasury,  the  remainder  having  been  otherwise  made  use  of.  From  the  whole 
investigation  the  result  is— 

Total  value  of  the  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  in)  Fr.  Ctu 

the  crown  treasury  before  the  removal,  was..... >    14,441,645     il 

Remaining 603,598    51 

Missing 13,834,046    70 

Signed  and  sealed  in  the  treasury  of  ihe  crown  the  year  and  day  aforesaid. 

The  Minister  of  Finances,  ^2Duke   Oft    IjCLeto* 

The  Minister  of  the  Treasury,         tyfl0v€ce7l . ' ' 

To  conclude  this  subject.  As  well  as  we  can  compare  antient  with  modern  geogrs* 
phy,  Rome  was  supplied  with  diamonds  from  the  mine  of  Jumulpur  in  Bengal,  which 
is  described  in  the  voyagts  of  TAVEitNitR.  The  diamond  is  stated  by  chronological 
writers  (o  have  first  been  cut  by  Dr.  Bergufn,  of  Bruges,  in  the  year-1489. 

•  Vienita:— The  chief  city  of  the  atistrian  dominions,  is  sealed  ioa  fertile  plain  ontbe  8. 
or  rather  W.  side  of  the  Danube  (now  called  in  Gftaan  flDowau),  at  its  conflux  with 
fhe  river  Wien,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  city,  and  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Vindehona.  The  Danube  is  here  very  wide,  and  contains  several  woody  isles.  The 
country  towards  the  N.  and  E.  is  level,  bnt  on  the  S.  and  W.  hilly  and  variegated  with 
trees.  This  city  was  of  little  note  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Austria,  and  was  fortified  in  the  manner  of  that  age.  It  was 
twice  ineffectually  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1*89  and  1683.  At  the  latter  period,  the 
siege  was  raised  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  who  totally  defeated  the  turkish 
army  before  this  place.  Here  is  a  sort  of  harbour  on  the  Danube,  where  there  are 
magazines  of  warlike  stores ;  and  \essels  have  been  fitted  ont  to  serve  on  that  river 
against  the  Turks.  The  city  itself  is  not  large,  being  limited  by  a  strong  fortification  | 
but.  with  the  suburbs,  which  are  far  more  extensive  than  the  city,  and  at  a  conside- 
rable distance  from  its  walls,  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  260,000  inhabitants.  The 
suburbs  are  not  near  so  populous,  in  proportion  to  their  stee,  as  the  city  \  many 
houses  in  the  former  having  extensive  gardens  belonging  to  them, and  many  families, 
who  live  during  the  winter  within  the  fortifications,  spend  the  summer  in  the  suburbs. 
The  houses  are  generally  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco  of  a  peculiarly  durable 
kind.  The  second  floor  ornll  burghers'  houses,  is  allotted  for  the  reception  of  officers 
of  the  imperial  court,  ami  the  ow  ners  can  only  purchase  an  exemption,  by  paying 
a  sum  of  money  towards  the  erection  of  barracks.    Vienna  contains  50  there***  ef 
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fce  eoati  correspond  with  those  of  his  father's  friends  who  were  left  aKvet 
He  did  not  part  without  all  the  testimonies  he  could  give  me  of  gratitude  for 
the  service  I  had  done  him,  and  his  sense  of  my  kiudness  to  the  prince 
his  father. 

To  conclude :  having  staid  near  four  months  in  Hamburg,*  I  came  from  thence 

■    i    ii       — — — ■  i  ■"  ■  ■      ■■  i  ■  .  ■        ■  ii        ■       i    i  <  »■ 

chapels,  and  SI  convents.  Its  chief  edifices  are  the  metropolitan  cathedral  of  St, 
Stephen,  built  of  free-stone,  114  yards  long  and  48  broad;  the  steeple  is  447  feel 
high;  having,  Instead  of  a  weathercock,  a  black  spread  eagle,  over  which  is  a  gilded 
Cross.  Here  is  a  monument  in  honour  of  prince  Eugen  e  of  Savoy.  Adjoining  the  ca- 
thedral is  the  archbishop's  palace,  the  front  of  which  is  very  fine;  the  imperial  palace, 
library,  arsenal,  house  of  assembly  for  the  states  of  lower  Austria ;  council-house,  and 
university.  Besides  the  university,  containing  a  number  of  students,  there  is  the 
academy  of  lower  Austria ;  and  the  arcbdueal  library,  which  is  open  every  morning 
3  or  4  hours  to  the  public,  contains  5  or  0000  volumes,  printed  in  the  15th  century, 
with  a  well-furnished  and  valuable  collection  of  prints  and  useful  modern  books. 
The  academy  of  painting  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  pictures  it  produces.  The  impe^ 
rial  cabinet  is  very  rich  in  medals,  and  still  more  sola  oatural  history.  Provisions 
are  brought  in  great  plenty  and  variety ;  and  wild  hogs,  stags,  with  cart-loads  of 
hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges,  may  be  seen  in  the  game  market.  The  manufactures 
of  the  city  are  numerous,  and  the  trade  extensive ;  and  a  considerable  inland  com- 
merce Is  carried  on  by  the  noble  stream  of  the  Danube.  Lat.  48°.  12*.  90".  N. 
U>n.  10s.  22*.  45'.  E.  from  Greenwich. 

*  Hamburo,  is  a  large  hanseatic  city  of  Germany,  with  a  harbour  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  river  Elbe,  here  nearly  a  mile  broad.  It  is  situated  partly  on  islands,  and  partly 
on  the  continent.  Merchants  of  all  nations  resort  to  it,  whose  goods  are  sent  into  the 
heart  of  Germany  by  means  of  the  river.  They  also  send  vessels  every  year  to  Green- 
land to  catch  whales;  and  there  are  not  less  than  300  ships  at  a  time  belonging  to  foreign 
merchants  frequently  at  anchor  before  the  city.  Ships  come  up  to  the  doors  to  lade  and 
unlade  goods,  as  the  tide  flows  for  16  miles  beyond  the  town.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  with  London,  especially  in  lineu,  and  is  26*  leagues  to  tbe  S.  E.  from  the  German 
pcean,  in  lat.  53°.  54'.  B*.  N.  and  long.  9°.  40'.  Id'.  E.  and  it  has  high  water  on  full  and 
change  days  at  six  o'clock.  This  city,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  population,  may  be 
considered,  after  Vienna  and  Berlin,  the  third  in  Germany ;  it  is  supposed  to  contain 
between  95  and  100  thousand  inhabitants;  U  was  originally  fortified  by  Chablemaoni, 
A.  D.  BOB.  The  present  fortifications  are  in  the  old  dutch  taste,— spacious  ramparts 
planted  with  trees.  Its  form  of  government  is  aristocratic,  being  ruled  by  a  senate  of 
37  persons.  The  religion  is  Lutheran.  The  bank  was  founded  in  1619. — A  french  tra- 
veller (Maxgoveit)  who  visited  this  city  in  1804,  makes  the  following  topographic, 
and  otherwise  descriptive  remarks, respecting  it: — "  After  having  passed  Bergen,  Saltau, 
and  Welj.wc  ascended  a  higli  plain,  from  whence  we  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  prospect;  in 
our  progress  we  travelled  over  barren  heaths,  much  marshy  land  interspersed  with  solitary 
woods,  and  extensive  rivers  of  sand,  which  are  heie  denominated  high-ways.  Another 
hilly  plain  which  socceeded  threw  us  into  an  ill-humour,  but  that  was  soon  dissipated  by 
the  surrounding  prospect.  Towards  the  left,  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  town  of  Harborg ; 
m  front  a  circular  bending  of  the  Elbe ;  at  a  greater  distance,  the  elevated  coast  of 
Holstein ;  and  a  little  towards  the  right,  the  Cadiz  of  the  north— Hamburg.  The  sun  set  at 
this  period  nearly  about  half  past  nine  o'clock.  Here  the  twilight,  which  is  not  so  transi- 
ent as  in  France,  served  to  light  us  on  our  way  to  Harburg.  • # 

Every  morning  and  evening,  a  passage-boat  proceeds  from  Harburg  to  Hamburg.  I 
went  on  board  one  of  these  boats,  and  in  two  hours  landed  at  the  guard-house  of  Ham- 
burg. I  lodged  at  tbe  London  tavern,  which  is  situated  in  a  row  of  ueul  and  elegant 
buildings.  The  streets  are  embellished  with  rich  shops  and  warehouses.  A  paved  loot- 
way  borders  a  long  and  beautiful  street,  which  leads  to  the  port,  to  the  senate-house,  and 
to  the  exchange.  This  street  is  ornamented  with  four  rows  of  linden-trees ;  three  pavi- 
lions are  erected  at  equal  distances:  that  in  the  centre  is  employed  as  a  coffee-house, 
and  the  other  two  serve  as  guard-houses,  A  magnificent  basin,  into  which  the  river 
Alster  pours  its  waters,  washes  the  parapet  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  covered 
with  barges ;  and  its  level  banks  are  embellished  by  villas,  small  eminences,  and  the 
most  luxuriant  verdure.  During  my  stay  at  Hamburg,  I  have  often  seated  myself  on 
Ks  banks  observing  the  mercantile  bustle  j  the  large  wigs  worn  \>y  the  senators,  and 
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ever  land  to  the  Hague,*  where  I  embarked  in  the  packet,  and  arrived  in  Loodosf 


extending  over  their  black  robes ;  the  cane  chariots  drawn  by  the  beautiful  hone*  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Holstein  ;  and  the  courtezans,  whose  figure,  gait,  and  manners,  are  ex- 
tremely elegant.  These  last  nerer  accost  any  one  j  bnt  their  mode  of  dreaa  soficieotir 
indicates  to  the  stranger  that  he  may  safely  address  them  without  fear  of  being  repulsed. 
The  commercial  part  of  Hamburg  is  full  of  activity  and  bustle;  but  the  interior  of  the 
city  appeared  to  roe  dull  and  uninteresting :  it  would  in  fact  be  a  place  of  banishment  to 
a  Frenchman,  The  government  has  no  influence  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  j  and 
the  only  territory  possessed  by  it  is  the  small  portion  of  land  which  surrounds  the  town 
•f  Ritzebottd,  and  the  little  port  of  Cuxhaven,  with  its  peninsular  bailiwick.** 

•  Hague: — A  town  of  the  United  Province!  in  Holland,  which  amy  compare  vHtb 
the  tandsosnest  cities  in  Europe,  with  regard  to  extent,  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
palaces,  it's  streets,  it's  agreeable  walks,  and  it's  society.  It  waa the  late  residence 
of  the  stadtholder,  the  states-general,  and  the  states  of  the  province:  was  governed  bj 
if s  own  magistrates,  viz.  a  baily,  whose  office  was  was  for  life ;  S  beigooiastera, 
changed  every  year ;  7  ecbevtns ;  12  common  council x  a  pensioner  %  a  secretary  ;  and 
a  treasurer.  In  1766,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  40,000  souls t  but  at  present  0&15)v 
its  population  is  computed  at  not  more  than  30000.  It  is  seated  about  two  miles  from 
the  sea,  to  N.  of  Rotterdam,  and  SO  S.W.  of  Amsterdam.  Lat.  58  .  3*.  5* .  N.  Loo. 
4°.  16'.  40*  E.  The  Hague  is  only  esteemed  a  village  in  a  municipal  sense,  notwith- 
standing its  political  importance,  its  extent,  and  its  population.  The  palace  coatalat 
several  apartments  allotted  to  the  different  branches  of  government,  besides  those  pro* 
perly  belonging  to  the  stadtholderian  court.  The  states-general  meet  in  a  room  which 
cootained  twenty-six  chairs  for  the  usual  number  of  the  members.  The  Hague  Is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  pleasant  situation  and  tranquil  grandeur. 

t  London  (Midd.)  ^-Tht  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Camdkk, derived 
its  name  from  the  british  words  Uhwn,  a  wood;  and  Dinas,  a  town  (signifying  a  town  in 
a  wood)  t  or  Dung,  a  ship  ;  and  Dinas,  a  city  (signifying  a  city,  or  harbour  for  ships). 
It  was  certainly  a  considerable,  opulent,  and  commercial  city,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
.Nero.  It  is  represented  a*  such  by  Tacitus  ;  and  Amxianus  Marcellikus,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Jvlxan  the  Apostate,  calls  it  ••  vctuttum  oppidum,"  an  ancient 
city.  Its  roman  names  were  Landinum,  or  Londinium,  and  Augusta,  The  first  is  still 
retained  in  its  modern  appellation ;  the  last  is  the  favourite  of  the  poets.  Augusta  was  a 
name  given  to  seventy  cities  in  the  roman  provinces,  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Hence 
London,  as  the  cspital  of  the  Trinobantes  in  Britain,  was  called  Augusta  Trin*bantm*m 
It  frequently  suffered  by  fires,  and  was  twice  plundered  by  the  Danes;  in  1348,  it  was 
visited  by  a  most  terrible  pestilence,  which  continued  to  rage  so  violently,  that  the  com* 
mon  burying  places  were  not  sufficient  to  receive  the  dead  bodies,  and  people  were  obliged 
to  purchase  ground  for  the  purpose.  On  this  awful  occasion,  Ralph  Stratford,  bishop 
of  London,  bought  a  piece  of  ground  called  Ao  Man's  Landt  which  he  enclosed  with  a 
brick  wull,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead.  Another  piece,  called 
Spital  Croft,  was  also  purchased  for  the  same  use  by  Sir  Waltlr  Manny;  which  was  for 
many  centuries  remembered  by  a  latin  inscription,  fixed  on  a  btone  cross,  in  english  as 
follows  :  "  A  great  plague  raging  in  the  year  1549,  this  burial-ground  was  consecrated, 
wherein  were  buried  more  than  fifty  thousand  pcrt-ons,  who  died  of  that  mortality."  So 
general  was  this  distemper,  that  it  is  asserted  not  more  than  one  iu  ten  escaped;  and 
that  not  Jess  than  100000  persons  died  in  the  whole.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful 
effect  of  this  calamity,  the  city  of  London  soon  alter  recovered  itself,  and  advanced 
greatly  in  its  prosperity  and  trade.  A  few  years  after;  viz.  iu  1354,  EnwAED.UI.  grantid 
to  the  mtiyor  and  community  of  the  city  of  London,  the  privilege  of  having  gold  and 
silver  tnaces  borne  before  them ;  whereas  all  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  kingdom  were 
forbidden  the  use  of  any  other  metal  than  copper.  And  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion 
that  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  first  received  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor,  as  corre- 
sponding with  the  increase  of  dignity  to  his  official  character  and  appearance.  In  the 
5th  year  of  Richard  1L  it  suffered  greatly  by  the  rebellion  of  \Vstt  Tyler.  In  140T 
a  dreadful  plague  carried  off  30000  of  the  inhabitants,  whereby  corn  became  so  cheap, 
that  wheat  sold  at  3s.  4d.  the  quarter.  In  the  reign  of  Hbnry  V.  Sir  Henry  B  a  stoic, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  first  ordered  lanterns  to  be  hung  out  for  illuminating  the  streets  by 
nighr.  In  the  second  year  of  Edward  IV.  a  dreadful  pestilence  raged  in  this  city, 
which  swept  away  au  incredible  number  of  people.    Iu  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
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the  tenth  of  January  17Q5,  having  been  gone  from  England  ten  years  and 
nine  months. 

•■'         ■       -         -  .  ■  ■■ 

fiiMT  VI.  the  two  lord  mayors  and  one  of  the  sheriffs  died  within  the  year  of  the 
sweating  sickness,  which  then  began  to  rage.  In  1500  the  plagae  carried  off  30000 
persons,  and  daring  this  reign  the  city  also  suffered  greatly  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
ling's  ministers,  Em psom  and  Dudley.  Another  dreadful  plagae  broke  oat  about  the 
beginning  of  May  1665,  and  swept  off  68596  persons  ;  this  calamity  had  scarce]/ 
ceased,  and  those  who  had  fled  returned,  when,  September  2,  1666,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  FaaaYysa,  a  baker  in  Padding-lane,  and  furiously  seizing  on  the 
neighbouring  bouses,  continued  burning  and  destroying  every  thing  for  about  four  days, 
by  which  dreadful  conflagration  were  consumed  40p  streets  and  lines,  13200  houses, 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Pnul,  86  parish  churches,  6  chapels,  the  Royal  Exchange,  Black- 
well-hall,  and  the  Custom-House,  several  hospitals  and  libraries,  52  of  the  Companies 
Halls,  three  of  the  city  gates,  four  stone  bridges,  four  prisons,  &c.  the  loss  amounting 
to  about  10730500J.  Mr.  Madox,  in  his  "  Ftrma  Burgi,"  relates,  that  the  weavers, 
bakers,  and  sadlers,  were  the  most  ancient  guilds  or  fellowships  in  London ;  which  it 
natural  enough,  since  food  and  clothing  are  roost  immediately  necessary  to  mankind.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  RicHAao  II.  in  1386,  a  company  of  linen-wearers,  consisting  of  such 
as  had  been  brought  over  from  the  Netherlands  by  Edwaid  III.  was  first  established; 
but  they  were  so  much  molested  by  the  weavers  company  of  London,  that  in  the  end^ 
they  never  arrived  to  any  considerable  degree  of  success.  Other  companies  were  pa* 
tronised  and  incorporated  at  different  times,  namely,  the  goldsmiths  and  skinners,  1327; 
the  grocers,  anciently  called  pepperers,  1345;  the  mercers,  1393 ;  the  fatten,  in  1994; 
the  fishmongers,  in  1433;  the  viutners,  anciently  called  merchant  wine-t  turners  of  Gas* 
cony,  1437  ;  the  drapers,  in  1439 ;  the  haberdashers,  in  1451 ;  the  ironmongers,  in 
14#i;  the  raerchant-taylors,  in  1466,  anciently  called  taylors and  linen  armourers;  the 
cloth-workers,  anciently  called  sheermen,  in  1482 ;  and  the  rest  much  later.  The  haber- 
dashers were  anciently  called  hurrers  and  milaners,  the  latter  name  coming  from  the  wares 
they  sold,  which  were  imported  from  Milan  and  Lorobardy.  So  rich  were  these  com* 
panies,  even  as  early  as  the  year  1558,  that  they  advanced  to  queen  Mary  a  loan  of 
20000/.;  for  the  repayment  of  which  the  queen  bound  certain  lands,  and  allowed  for  interest 
It/,  for  every  100/.  for  a  year.  This  city  is  divided  into  26  wards ;  vis.  Aldgate,  Al- 
dcrsgare,  Bassishaw,  or  Basinghall,  Billingsgate,  BUhopsgate,  Breadstreet,  Bridge,  or 
Bridge  Within,  Bridge  Withoat,  Broad-street,  Candlewick,  Castle  baynard,  Cheap, 
Colcman-street,  Cordwainer,  Cornhill,  Cripplegate,  Dowgate,  Farringdon-Within, 
Farringdon-Without,  Langborn,  Lime-street,  Portsoken,  Queenbithe,  Tower,  Vintry, 
and  VValbrook,  each  governed  by  an  alderman.  From  the  aldermen,  the  chief  magis- 
trate, the  Lord  Mayor,  is  annually  chosen.  There  are  likewise  236  Common -Council 
men,  who  sit  in  one  court  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen,  and  thus  form,  as  it  were, 
the  city  parliament,  which  enacts  the  bye-laws  and  regulations  of  the  corporation. 
There  are  likewise  a  recorder,  a  common  serjeanr,  two  sheriffs  (who  are  also  sheriffs 
of  Middlesex),  a  chamberlain,  town  clerk,  city  remembrancer,  'water  bailiff,  common 
hunt,  and  many  inferior  officers.  It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  give  a  minute  detail 
of  the  various  buildings,  &c.  in  these  respective  wards,  we  can  only  notice  the  most 
remarkable.  Of  the  churches,  St.  Paul's  cathedral  is  the  most  conspicuous.  This  noble 
fabric  is  2292  feet  in  circumference,  and  340  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross.  In  the 
magnificence  of  exterior  architecture,  it  is  inferior  to  none  in  Europe,  except  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  The  inside  of  this  church  will  one  day  be  distinguished  for  a  magnificence 
unknown  to  our  ancestors,  and  even  to  the  present  age :  it  is  now  destined  to  be  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  monuments  of  such  illustrious  men  as  have  done  honor  to  their  coon- 
try  by  their  talents  and  their  virtues.  St.  Stephen,  VValbrook,  is  a  small  church,  of 
exquisite  beauty,  the  master-piece  of  Sir  Christopher  When.  There  is  not  a 
beauty  which  the  plan  would  admit  of  that  is  not  to  be  found  here  in  the 
greatest  perfection;  and  foreigners  very  justly  call  our  taste  in  question,  for  un- 
derstanding the  graces  no  better,  and  allowing  it  no  higher  degree  of  fame.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Wist. 
Bow  Church,  in  Cheapside  ;  St.  Bride's,  in  Fleet-street ;  and  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East, 
near  the  Tower,  are  among  those  most  distinguished  fur  fine  architecture :  others  are 
remarkable  for  curious  monuments.    Besides  these  churches,  that  belonging  to  the  Tem* 
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In  a  former  part  of  mv  life,*  I  have  said  that  when  I  came  hack  to  England 
J  found  letters  from  my  island,  by  means  of  my  Brazil  partner;  which  this  is 


£le,  one  of  our  celebrated  watsof  law,  merits  particular  attention.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Knights-Templars  m  the  reign  of  Hen  by  II.  upon  the  model  of  that  of  the  Iloly  Sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem.    The  reader  will  find  a  full  description  of  this  church,  aud  its  eunoas 
ancient  monument?,  in  Mr.  Pennant's  account.    Among  the  illustrious  persons  of 
later  date,  interred  in  this  church,  were  the  celebrated  lawyer  Plow  din,  treasurer  of 
the  Temple  in  15?'.'  (of  whom  Camden  says,  that  in  integrity  he  was  second  to  Dene  of 
his  profession)  ;  and  Sei.den,  the  be»t  skilled  of  any  man  in  the  english  constitution, 
and  in  the  various  branches  of  antiquity  ;  but  who,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  waste 
convinced  of  the  vaaity  uf  all  hnwuii  know  ledge,  as  to  say,  that  the  11th,  12th,  lStb, 
and  14th  verses,  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  nfforded  him  more  cos* 
eolation  than  all  he  bad  ever  read.     St*  Catharine,  by  the  Tower,  b  also  well  worth 
inspecting:  the  choir  is  very  curious.    There  are  likewise  a  great  number  of  chapels  for 
the  established  church,  foreign  protesttmt  churches,  roman  catholic-chapels,  meetings 
for  the  dissenters  of  all  persuasions,  and  three  synagogues  for  the  Jews.    Before  the 
year  1711,  the  Court-hall  or  Bury,  as  it  was  called,  was  held  at  Alderman's  Durj,  so 
denominated  from  the  meeting  of  the  Aldermen  there.  The  Guildhall  of  the  city  (where 
all  such  business  is  now  transacted),  situated  at  the  end  of  King- street,  Cheapside,  was 
built  in  the  year  1431.    Its  great  hall  is  153  feet  long,  50  broad,  and  58  high  ;  in  which 
are  placed  two  tremendous  wooden  giants,  the  pictures  of  several  of  the  kings  and 

Saeens  of  England,  with  whole  lengths' of  Uteir  present  majesties,  by  Ramsay,  and 
ie  judges  who  distinguished  themselves  in  determining  the  differences  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  on  rebuilding  the  city  after  the  fire.  Here  is  likewise  a  fine  picture 
of  the  late  lord  chief  justice  Pratt,  afterwards  earl  of  Camden ;  a  marble  whole* 
length  statue  of  Mr.  Beck  ford,  who  was  twice  lord  mayor ;  and  a  magnificent  cenotaph 
to  the  metnorv  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  both  executed  by  Bacon.  The  front  of  this 
hall  has  been  lately  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Dancb.  In  this  Guildhall,  the  courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  hold  sittings  at  Nisi  Prius ;  the  city  elections  are  also  held, 
and  all  the  business  of  the  corporation  transacted  here.  The  Sessions  House,  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  in  which  ll  e  criminals  both  of  London  aad  Middlesex  are  tried,  is  a  Ivga 
modem  structure.  The  County  Hall  or  Middlesex  was  built  by  Mr.  Rogers,  on  Clerkea- 
well-grcen,  in  1781.  The  front  towards  the  green,  is  composed  of  four  columns,  three 
quarters,  of  the  ionic  order,  and  two  pilasters,  supported  by  a  rusticated  basement.  The 
county  arms  are  placed  in  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment.  Under  the  entablature  are 
two  medallions,  representing  Justice  and  Mercy.  In  the  centre,  is  a  medallion  of  his 
majesty,  decorated  with  festoons  of  laurel  and  oak  leaves;  and,  at  the  extremities,  are 
medallions  of  romnn  fasces  and  sword,  the  emblems  of  authority  and  punishment.  The 
execution  of  these  designs,  was  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Kollekens.  Doctors-Commons* 
or  the  college  of  Civilians,  is  situated  to  the  S.  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Here  are  held 
the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  court  of  Admiralty  ;  but  the  trial  of  offenses  on  the 
high  seas,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter,  is  transferred  to  the  Old  Bailey.  London 
Bridge  was  first  built  of  wood,  about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  The  present 
Stone  bridge  was  begun  in  1176,  and  finished  iu  U'09.  The  length  of  it  is  915  feet,  the 
exact  breadth  of  the  river  in  this  part.  The  number  of  arches  was  19,  of  unequal 
dimensions,  and  greatly  deformed  by  the  enormous  sterlings,  and  by  houses  on  each  side, 
which  overhung  and  1<  ancd  iu  a  terrible  manner.  These  were  removed  in  1756,  when 
the  upper  part  of  the  bridge  assumed  a  modern  and  noble  appearance.  But  the 
sterlings  were  suffered  to  remain,  although  they  contract  the  space  between  the  piers  so 
greatly,  as  to  occasion,  at  the-ebb  of  every  tide,  a  fall  of  five  feet,  or  a  number  of  tem- 
porary cataracts,  which,  since  the  foundation  of  the  bridge,  have  caused  the  loss  of 
innumerable  lives.  To  build  anew  bridge  in  the  place  of  this,  now  the  oldest  on  the 
Thames,  has  been  for  some  time  in  agitatiou.  Rlackfriars  Bridge,  that  elegant  addition 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  metropolis,  was  built  by  Mr.  Mylne.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  in  1760,  and  the  whole  was  completed  iu  1768,  at  the  expense  of  152840/.  Ss.  J(W. 
The  length  of  this  bridge  is  995  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  28,  and  or  the 
foot-patch,  seven   feet  each.     It  consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches,  the   centre  one  of 
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the  place  to  take  notice  of.    These  were  the  last  I  had  from  thence,  and  I  had 
not  the  letters  till  five  years  after  they  were  written.    My  islanders  gave  me  to 

which  is  100  feet  wide  ;  and  both  this  and  the  arc]>  on  each  side  are  wider  than  the  cele- 
brated Rialto  at  Venice.  The  ionic  pillars  projecting  from  the  piers  give  a  happy  relief 
to  the  whole,  and  appear  singularly  light  and  beautiful  from  the  river.  These  columns 
support  recesses  for  the  foot  passengers  in  the  balustrades  of  the  bridge.  This  noble 
structure  is  built  of  Portland  stone ;  but  its  decay  is  already  too  visible,  while  Westmins- 
ter Bridge  has  stood  half  a  century  without  receiving  the  smallest  injury  from  time. 
London  and  Westminster,  the  river  Thames,  and  the  adjacent' country,  are  viewed  from 
no  ether  spot  with  more  advantage  than  from  this  bridge.  The  Tower,  to  the  E.  of 
London  Bridge,  it  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  which  inclose  several  streets,  beside* 
the  building  properly  called  the  Tower.  Here  are  some  artillery ;  a  magazine  of  small 
arms  for  60000  men,  ranged  in  beautiful  order ;  a  horse  armory,  in  which  are  seen 
figures  of  our  kings  on  horseback ;  and  likewise  the  crown  and  other  regalia,  the  Mint 
and  tbe  menagerie.  The  circumference  is  about  a  mile.  It  contains  one  garrison  church, 
and  is  under  the  command  of  a  constable  and  lieutenant-governor.  The  Tower  was  a 
palace  during  500  years ;  but  ceased  to  be  so  on  the  accession  of  queen  Eliza  bets. 
The  most  ancient  part,  called  the  White  Tower,  was  founded  by  William  the  Con? 
querur,  in  1078.  The  Tower  now  seems  rather  a  town  than  a  fortress  y  new  barracks 
were  lately  erected  on  the  tower-wbarf,  and  the  ditch  was  railed  round  in  1758.  Upon 
tbis  wharf  is  a  line  of  about  60  pieces  of  cannon,  which  are  fired  upon  days  of  state,  occ. 
In  the  reign  of  Chakles  II.,  Blood,  a  military  ad ventorer,  with  assistants,  attempted 
(under  the  disguise  of  a  clergyman)  to  steal  the  crown,  the  globe,  and  sceptre.  Hav* 
ing  been  pursued,  the  goods  were  happily  recovered,  and  Blood  not  only  pardoned, 
but  received  into  favour  at  court,  and  had  a  pension  of  500/.  per  ann.  This  tower  is  in 
the  best  situation  that  could  have  been  chosen  for  a  fortress,  and  sufficiently  near  to  cover 
this  opulent  city  from  invasion  by  water.  The  Royal  exchange,  the  resort  of  all  tbe 
nations  of  the  world,  rises  before  us  with  the  full  majesty  of  commerce.  Whether  we 
consider  the  grandeur  of  the  edifice,  or  the  vast  concerns  transacted  within  its  walls,  we 
are  equally  struck  with  its  importance.  Tbe  original  structure  was  built,  in  1557,  by  Sir 
Thomas  GassnAM,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  in  the  world,  atter  the  model  of  that 
of  Antwerp.  In  1570,' Queen  Elizabeth  went  to  the  Bourse,  as  it  was  then  called, 
visited  every  part,  and  then,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed  it  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Being  destroyed  by  the  greet  fire  in  1666,  it  was  rebuilt,  in  its  present  form,  for 
the  city  and  the  company  of  mercers,  at  the  expense  of  80000/.  by  Sir  Christo* 
purr  Wrkn,  and  was  opened  in  1669.  In  each  of  the  principal  fronts  is  a  piazza,  and 
in  the  centre  an  area.  The  height  of  tbe  building  is  56  feet,  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
sooth  side  rise  a  lantern  and  turret  178  feet  high,  on  tbe  top  of  which  is  a  vane  in  the 
form  of  a  grass-hopper,  the  crest  of  Sir  Thomas  Grisbam.  The  inside  of  the  area, 
which  is  144  feet  long  and  117  broad,  is  surrounded  by  piazzas,  forming  walks  to  shelter 
the  merchants  in  bad  weather.  Above  the  arches  of  these  piazzas,  is  an  entablature 
extending  round,  and  a  compass  pediment  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  four  sides.  Under 
that  on  the  north  are  the  king's  arms,  on  the  south  those  of  the  city,  and  on  the  east 
those  of  Sir  Thomas  Grbsham,  and  the  west  those  of  the  mercers'  company.  In  these 
intercolnruniajions  are  £4  niches,  SO  of  which  arc  tilled  with  the  statues  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England,  In  the  centre  of  the  area,  is  the  statue  tof  Charlzs  II.  iu  a 
Roman  habit,  encompassed  with  iron  rails.  This  new  statue,  by  Bacon,  was  placed 
here  in  1792,  in  the  room  of  another  of  that  king.  In  this  area  the  merchants  meet 
every  day .  These  merchants  arc  disposed  in  separate  classes,  each  of  which  have  their 
particular  station,  caHed  their  walk.  The  Bank  of  England,  a  magnificent  structure,  is 
situated  in  Threadncedle-street.  The  centre,  and  the  building  behind,  were  erected  in 
1733.  Before  that  time,  the  business  was  carried  on  in  Grocers  Hall.  Tbe  front  is  a 
kind  of  vestibule;  the  base  is  rustic  ;  and  the  ornamented  columns  above  axe  Ionic. 
Within  i*  a  court  leading  to  a  second  building,  containing  the  hall,  and  other  office*. 
Within  a  few  years,  have  been  added  two  wings  of  uncommon  elegance,  designed  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Taylor.  In  addition  to  Sir  Robert's  improvements,  those  l»y 
Mr.  So ane,  from  the  model  of  the  Sybil's  Temple  at  Tivoli,  rendei  the  Bank  respecta- 
ble in  its  architecture,  and  commodious  for  business.  We  arc  prevented  by  our  neces- 
sary limits  from  including  a  description  of  its  other  public  buildings. — The  la»t  and  pre- 
sent  reign  are   rendered  remarkable  by  the  multitude  of  lino    streets  and  spacious 


■tiderstand  tint  ttey  were  malcnntem  with  their  long  stay  there ;  that  Will 
Atxik)  ku  dead;  that  live  of  die  Spaniards  were  come  w»j;  and  that 
although  ihey  bad  not  been  much  molested  by  the  savages,  jet  they  hod  some 
skirmishes  wi;h  them ;  that  ibej  begged  of  my  partner  to  write  to  toe  to  think 
of  the  promi-e  I  had  made  to  letch  them  away,  that  the;  might  lee  their  own 
country  again  before  they  died.— But,  nlu !  as  I  before  exclaimed,,  I  wit  gone 
■  wild- goose  cliaae  indeed. 

And  here  resolving  to  haras*  myself  no  more,  I  am  preparing  for  a  longer 
journey  than  all  these,  having  lived  seventy- two  years,  a  life  of  infinite  variety, 
and  learned  sufficiently*™  know  the  value  of  retirement,  and  the  bleating  of 
ending  our  days  in  peace. 

■quarts,  thstbave  been  added,  and  still  are  adding,  tt 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  Middlesex.     Tho  clean  II 

M  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  and    the 

h  man  j  good  springs  within  the  dlj  itself,  farther  coatribates  to 

of  that  necessary  element.    All  these  are   advantages,  with  respect 

to  health,  in  which   this   melropolis  is  exceeded  bjr  few. The  JBtfMrt  (btonirk. 

Vol.  mi.,  p.  *35.,  thus  describes  the  geographical  sitesof  remarkable  ■tatious  in  the 
saetropolis i  tit.  "Travelling  westward  fnia  Greenwich,  von  come  to  3pital- square, 
*.t0*.  W.  St.  Paurs  cathedral,  51°.  30*.  49*.  N.  5',47\'W.  Christ'i  Hospital,  5'. 
51*.  W.  Surry-alreel,  6'.  4j".  W.  Navj  office  (Somerset-place),  0'.  54".  W.  Leices- 
ter.squsre,  ?'.  74".  W.    St.  Jontert  Church,  Picadillv,  ff.  5".  W.      Argyll-street,  8". 
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lOBINSON  CRUSOE:— The  Editor  understand*  that  there  U  a  french 
translation  of  it  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Kelly,  master  of  Finabnry  academy, 
with  English  interlined,  in  two  large  4*0.  volumes,  by  [lie  Duchess  Dowafer 
De  Lot  a  as,  a  lady  of  superior  endowments,  who  chose  this  task  as  tbe  must 
interesting  she  could  find, to  order  to  beguile  the  melancholy  hour"  of  bar  cap- 
tivity in  France  during  tbe  reign  of  terror,  in  the  time  of  Rout-  .*i  enst :  and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  it  is  understood  .that  Lhis  lady  actually  printed  lb* 
work  with  her  owu  hands. 

pBEFict,  Paget. 

MehcatoR: — The  frontispiece  lo  this  volume  it  a  representation  of  that 
portion  of  the  world  comprising  the  voyages  and  travels  of  Robin  son  Cbusoe, 
delineated  according  to  the  projection  imagined  byMucaroa  and  Edward  , 
Wright,  denominated  flat  maps,  and  which  perfectly  answer  the  conditions 
required  by  mariners,  in  order  to  trace  exactly  the  course  which  they  bave  made, 
and  to  determine  tbe  distance  from  different  parts  of  the  coasts,  and  the 
direction  which  they  must  observe  to  arrii  eat,  or  to  avoid,  them.  The  meridian! 
are  herein  strait  parallel  lines,  equidistant,  and  intersected  at  right  angle*  by  tbe 
parallels  to  the  equator;  hut  the  intervals  which  separate  them,  increase  in  pro- 
portion a*  we  advance  toward  the  poles,  in  a  relation  precisely  the  inverse  of 
the  diminution  of  the  degree*  of  longitude  upon  a  globe.  Thence  it  follow*, 
that  the  distance*  in  longitude  measured  upon  each  parallel  have,  with  regard 
to  the  correspondent  distances  in  latitude,  the  same  relation  as  on  a  globe.  For 
drawing  these  maps,  there  ate  tables  calculated  with  great  care,  observing  the 
oblate  figure  of  the  earth.  These  bear  the  name  of  tables  of  end-casing  lati- 
tude), because  of  the  augmentation  of  each  degree  of  latitude,  in  proportion 
Eo&infion  Dillon.  K  K 
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as  they  approach  the  pelt.  It  if  evident  that,-on  Ac  redoeedenpe,  tibeiewsc 
not  be  sought,  neither  tht  relations  of  tht  extent  of  eowtrin,  nor  the  exact- 
nessof  their  configuration;  for  this  projection  considerably  augments  too 
regions  which  are  placed  near  the  poles,  although  it  have  the  quality  of  preeenr 
iiut  similitude  iavery  snuia  pocfioas  of  thetkbe:  bot-theia  def^M  am  not 
atfcpded  witn  imamtankac*  la  nautical  charts,  which  nay  ho  isijaidtsj.  •» 
insjruinents,  designed  psyhkaUy  to  resolve  the  ermeinai  sjisaiifam  of  ajlosaf  iy 
which  they  do  with  equal  deftness  and  facility.  In  fine,  tMpaata^UsjsAsfn 
peculiar  to  this  projection  are,  that  every  pkee  dram  apon  itr*t*ms  Jtataw* 
bearing  with  respect  to  all  pther  places;  the  distances  may  ha  sssawosew  wjth 
exactitude  by  proper  scales,  and  all  the  Unas  draws  open  it  are  rsjpksjpaft  for 
these  reasons,  it  is  oxcltisjvely  the aiojocaoa  hi  dimwiag saasm wshe ass) of 
navigators.  Its  only  dNsdvaBtage  is,  that  the  countries  w  k^  httJts^  are  of 
neeessity  eacreasod  beyond  their  just  site  to  a  monstroes  degree.  Ootids  map, 
to  6nd  the  distaece  of  one  place  from  another:— The  tnangoUr  scale  marked 
ABC  under  Asia,  serves  universally  for  this  purpose.  Suppose  the  distance  be? 
required  from  the  island  of  St.  Helena  to  that  of  Georgia  in  the  soothern  ocean : 
take  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  or  with  the  edge  of  a  slip  of  paper,  the  extent 
from  one  island  to  the  other,  and  mark  it  off  on  the  line  BC  towards  C:  it  will 
reach  to  e;  draw  the  oblique  line  Ae;  then  find  the  middle  point  of  latitude 
between  the  two  places  on  the  graduated  meridian  at  the  side  of  the  chart : 
this  will  be  about  37°  S.  Next,  look  at  the  perpendicular  line  A  B  of  the  scale, 
and  from  37°  on  that  line  draw  d  e,  parallel  to  CB ;  or,  suppose  i  t  to  he  done,  the 
extent  from  e  to  d,  applied  to  the  line  BC  at  top,  will  shew  the  true  distance  ia 
degrees;  viz.  nearly  46°:  which,  multiplied  by  60,  gives  it  in  geographic  miles, 
or  by  69{  in  english  statute  miles.  A  strait  rule  laid  from  A  to  e  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  us  drawing  the  line. 

r*g*  i. 

York  :— The  great  difficulties  attending  the  etymology  of  this  cir?*s  name, 
are  themselves  a  proof  of  its  very  high  antiquity.  The  early  chronicles  record 
that,  Eotuycus,  son  of  Mempucius,  the  third  king  of  Britain  from  Brut*. 
founded  a  city  north  of  the  river  Humber,  which,  from  his  own  name,  he  called 
Caer-Ebrtme;  that  is,  the  city  of  Ebraucds.  This  is  stated  to  have  been 
1223  years  before  Christ.  Camdkx,  however,  suggests  that  its  latin  name, 
EboracwH,  comes  from  the  river  Ure,  implying  its  situation  on  that  river.  Thus 
the  Eburovicct,  in  France,  were  seated  on  the  river  Eure,  near  Evreux,  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  the  Etmronet,  in  the  Netherlands,  near  the  river  Ourt,  in  the  diocese  of 
Liege.  Hence  Eborac,  or  Euorvic,  became  York  t  and  the  same  mutation  has 
attended  the  derivative  name  of  the  county,  which,  from  Ebom-tciria,  has 
become  York-shire.  The  chronology  of  York  may  be  summed  up  thus  :— 
The  supposed  time  of  its  foundation  has  been  already  stated  above  It  was 
made  an  archbishopric  about  625,  and  until  1470  the  archbishop  had  juris* 
diction  over  all  the  bishops  of  Scotland ;  Paumnus  was  the  first:  city  and 
cathedral  burnt  by  the  Danes,  1  OOP;  deanry,  chancellorship,  precentorship, 
treasurership,  and  archdeaconry,  of  the  west-riding  [irt  Jfa'ngJ,  erected  about 
1090;  arch-deaconry  of  the  east-riding,  1130;  sub-deanry,  1399;  monastery 
founded,  1072 ;  cathedral  rebuilt,  1075 ;  St.  Mary's  abbey  (Benedictios)  built, 
1088;  city  burnt  again  with  S9  churches,  1179;  Ouse  bridge  rebuilt,  150ft, 
The  geographical  site  of  York  is  in  latitude  53°  59*  N.,  longitude  1*  •'  Vf  W. 
The  following  additional  particulars  concerning  this  venerable  city,  are  gloswid 
from  a  pleasing  tour  lately  published:—"  York,  with  its  spacious  river 
^tiding  smoothly  through  the  city,  its  picturesque  bridge,  and  beautiful  avenue 
<>f  stately  elm -trees  on  its  easteru  bank;  its  walls,  Hi  muneroes  spires,  and  its 
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qiiyrtl,  was  not  teen  till  we  had  iiearly  approached  it.  .Bat  our  approach 
ww  favorable  for  a  view  of  its  whole  extent,  and  though  time  and  misfortune* 
hate  effaced  many  traces,  its  antiquity  and  majesty  are  still  visible.  .  Were  this 
cathedral,  like  that  of  Lincoln,  seated  upon  an  elevation,  it  would  be,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  most  impressive  of  objects;  for  it  stands  in  one  of  the 
largest  vales  in  Europe,  which  spreads  over  a  considerable  part  of  Yorksliire, 
•ad  stretches  through  Lincolnshire  into  Norfolk.  The  first  object  of  our  curi- 
osity was  the  cathedral,  admirable  for  its  sixe,  style,  and  ornaments,  and  proba- 
bly the  finest  model  of  got  hie  architecture  in  the  world.  From  the  interruptions, 
which  took  pl»ce  during  the  erection  of  this  stupendous  edifice,  it  was  two  ceo* 
turies  in  building,  and  was  finished  in  1491 ;  but  we  found  it  internally  so  clean 
aad  entire  (much  to  the  honour  of  the  clergy  to  whom  its  preservation  is  en- 
trusted), that  it  seemed  fully  restored  to  its  pristine  perfection.  Standing 
under  the  steeple  and  looking  around  us,  we  were  filled  with  astonishment  and 
rapture  by  the  unioo  of  magnificence  and  elegance,  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guishes this  venerable  structure.  Here,  the  windows  being  entirely  or  painted 
gjlass,  diffused  over  the  whole  cathedral  a  soothing,  M  dim  religious  lisjit," — a 
rich  and  awful  grandeur,  exceeding,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  any  other  place  of 
worship  in  England.  The  curious  contrivance  of  the  chapter-house,  with  its- 
airy  lightness,  its  marble  stalls,  and  its  alabaster  sounding  pillars,  next  claimed 
our  admiration.    *  #    The  western  door  of  the 

cathedral  opens  into  the  middle  nave  of  the  church,  under  the  highest  gothic 
arch  in  Europe,  which  binds  and  supports  the  two  towers.  The  eastern  front 
is  exceedingly  noble,  possessing  the  finest  window  in  the  world.  Tbeprincipal 
entrance  from  the  south  is  ascended  by  several  flights  of  steps.  The  north 
side,  with  the  exception  of  the  entrance,  is  the  same  as  the  south.  In  walking 
through  one  of  the  streets,  our  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  picturesque  beauties  of 
the  octagon  tower  of  All-Hallows  church,  which  has  lately  been  repaired  with 
much  taste.  This  steeple  has  long  been  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind. 
It  is  well  known  that  York  was  the  seat'of  government  in  this  island  under  the 
Romans,  and  that  in  this  city  the  Emperor  Sevexus  died.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  says  Gibbon,  '  that  the  possession  of  a  throne  could  never  yet 
aHbrd  a  lasting  satisfaction  to  an  ambitious  mind:  he  bad  been  all  things  as 
he  said  himself;  but  all  was  of  little  value.*  It  is  the  misfortune  of  strong 
faculties  when  distracted  with  cares,  and  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  to 
feel  the  most  melancholy  depression,  and  to  forget  the  sprightliness  of  youth, 
the  fair  cheeks  and  the  full  ej6s  of  childhood;  their  early  years  of  careless 
gayety  and  vivid  hopes ;  their  delightful  moments  in  maturity,  of  fullness  of 
heart  and  pride  of  victory ;  and  while,  in  spirit,  softened  to  tlie  lowness  of  a 
child,  they  are  exposing  to  those  around  them  their  weakness  by  unavailing 
complaints,  they  imagine  themselves  displaying  the  wisdom  of  sages.  York  is 
also  renowned  for  being  the  burial-place  of  the  Enperor  Constantios;  but 
more  for  giving  the  imperial  purple  to  his  son  Constant  ink,  whose  fame* 
subjected  every  mioute  circumstance  of  his  life  to  investigation.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  establisher  of  the  christian  church  should  not  have  two  charac- 
ter!*; and  he  seems  to  have  merited  both.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
he  was  diligent,  indefatigable,  and  attentive  to  the  complaints  of  bis  subjects. 
In  the  field,  be  displayed  the  talents  of  a  consummate  general,  and  for  some 
time  the  regular  course  of  his  administration,  and  of  his  private  conduct,  was 
guided  by  wisdom  and  justice.  But  in  his  old  age  he  degenerated  into  a  cruel 
and  dissolute  monarch ;  corrupt  in  his  morals  and  oppressive  to  his  subjects. 
Thi<  city  was  likewise  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Northurabria,  and 
suffered  dreadful  devastations  from  the  Danes,  Normans,  and  Scots.  Before 
the  burning  of  it  by  that  pitiless  destroyer  William  the  Conqueror,  authors 
scruple  not  to  compare  it  with  Rome.  In  importance,  it  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  second  or  third  city  in  England*  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
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complaints  were  made  of  its  decay,  and  an  ecclesiastical  historian  attributes  it . 
to  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.    Down  the  Ouse,  within  about  eight  miles  of 
the  city  of  York,  landed,  from  500  ships,  the  army  of  the  king  of  Norway, 
with  Tosti,  brother  of  Harold;  and  at  Fulford  they  defeated  Moica,  the* 
governor  of  the  city,  and  Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia.    They  afterwards  took  pos- 
session of  York ;  but/on  (he  approach  of  Harold,  they  withdrew  to  Stamford- 
bridge,  about  six  miles  distant,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent ;  there,  however, 
though  tney  had  judiciously  entrenched  themselves  with  the  river  in  their  front, 
the  saxon  prince  determined  to  attack  them.    The  passage  over  a  narrow 
woodett  bridge  was  effected  after  having  been  disputed  three  hours  by  a  single 
Norwegian,  who  killed  fory  men  with  his  own  hand ;  Harold  then  attacked 
the  enemy  in  their  entrenchments,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  put  them  entifrejj 
to  the  rout.    But  this  was  a  dear-bought  victory,  for  to  it- may  undubitabljr 
be  attributed  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.     Harold's  refusal  of  plunder 
to  his  troops,  as  well  as  the  fall  of  many  of  his  best  soldiers*  caused  a  great 
diminution  of  his  forces;  while  the  fatigue  of  a  forced  march  into  Sussex,  and 
the  time  allowed  to  the  Normans  to  recruit  themselves  after  the  sickness  of 
their  voyage,  but  too  certainly  secured  the  success  of  a  prince  who  taught  tijp^ 
English  by  bitter  experience  the  miseries  infallibly  attendant  on  subjugation.    ~ 
*  ■  #    Having  taken  leave,  not  without  re£et«of 

our  york  friends,  we  passed  through  the  southern  entrance  of  the  city,  MkkJe- 
gate-Bar,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  a  noble  roman  arch,  which  supports jl 
massy  pile  of  gotbic  turrets  in  high  preservation/'  (An  excursion  to  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  and  the  English  lakes,  with  recollections,  descriptions,  and 
references,  to  historical  facts ;  with  this  epigraph:  "Seek  for  wisdom  in  the 
wide  variety  of  the  rich  store-house  qf  nature"    London :  J.  Mawkah,  1806.) 

Ibid. 

•  * 

Country: — What  constitutes  a  persons  country  I  The  latin  word  jynVfc, 
and  still  used  in  Italian,  has  a  much  more  extended  signification  thadtJbf'  , 
english  translation ;  referring  not  to  mere  nativity,  but  to  origin,  and  to  the 
other  circumstances  which  appropriate  country  to  a  name.  Among  biographers* 
it  is  still  a  point  of  controversy,,  whether  a  person  should  recognize  for  hnr 
patria  or  country,  the  antient  and  accustomed  seat  of  his  family,  or  his  native 
place?  Without  embarking  in  verbal  dispute,  the  editor  feels  tempted  to 
venture  an  opinion  that  something  mure  "substantial  is  connected  with  the 
question  than  the  accident  of  nativity ;  and  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  right 
of  a  place  to  the  honor  of  having  produced  any  eminent  individual,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  kind  of  philosophical  consideration  of  the  causes  which 
have  chiefly  conduced  to  render  him  what  he  is.  On  reflecting  upon  this  matter, 
we  find  three  causes  connected  with  place  which  may  be  supposed  to  exert  an 
influence  in  this  respect ;  these  are,  parentage,  climate,  and  education.  The* 
effect  of  parentage,  or  blood,  is  manifest,  and  universally  recognised,  as  well  in 
the  inferior  animals  as  in  man ;  and  doubtless  is  that  which  first  operates. 
Through  its  force  we  see  particular  races  of  mankind  preserving  marked  dis\ 
tractions  in  the  midst  of  people  of  different  origin  with  whom  t bey tfave  long 
been  locally  intermixed,  but  with  whom,  they  nave  formed  no  connection  of 
consanguinity.  Of  this  fact,  the  Jews  in  all  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  are 
a  remarkable  instance ;  standing  so  much  apart  in  feature  and  constitution,  as 
well  as  in  religion  and  manners,  from  the  natives  of  those  countries,  that  they 
never  have  any  other  national  designation  than  that  of  Jews.  The  Chinese  in 
various  countries  of  the  east  in  which  they  have  settled,  are  equally  retentive 
of  their  national  characteristics.  By  which  of  the  two  parents  the  influence 
of  blood  is  principally  transmitted,  might  be  a  curious  physiological  enquiry  ; 
but  as  every  family  affords  manifest  indications  of  its  being  derivable'  from! 
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both,  we  may  consider  the  share  of  the  two  sexes  in  this  agency  as  perfectly 
equal.  In  determining  the  patria  of  a  person,  the  first  inquiry,  therefore, 
should  be  the  country  of  his  father,  bis  mother,  or  both ;  for  at  the  time  of  birth 
so  other  influence  can  have  operated.  The  effect  of  climate  is  evidently 
secondary,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  absord  to  pay  any  regard  tothat  of  mere 
birth-place.  What  can  it  signify  to  a  child  born  on  the  passage  from  India 
whether  the  event  occurred  under  the  line,  or  in  any  particular  degree  of  lati- 
tude between  it  and  the  English  channel?  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
persons  io  the  diplomatic  service  to  have  children  dropt  in  half  the  capitals  of 
Europe;  but  no  one  considers  their  progeny  as  a  motley  brood  of  French, 
Spaniards,  Germans;  Turks,  &c.  Climate  may,  indeed,  exert  a  considerable 
influence  when  long  residence  allows  it  a  stable  operation  upon  the  human 
£rame ;  and  we  have  examples  of  its  efficacy  in  the  Creole  character,  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  european  nations,  whence  that  race  has  originated.  In- 
deed, upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  human  species  is  derived  from  one 
family,  no  other  cause  than  climate,  and  its  natural  concomitants  of  food, 
employment,  oxc.  can  be  assigned  for  the  existing  diversities  among  mankind. 
But  this  slides  into  the  third  cause  of  connection  with  place;  namely,  educa- 
tion. Education,  understood  in  its  large  sense,  of  every  thing  that  is  employed, 
either  with  or  without  a  direct  intention,  to  impress  the  youthful  mind,  is  a 
powerful  agent  in  forming  the  character,  moral,  and  intellectual,  and  is  there* 
fore  much  to  be  regarded  in  awarding  the  claim  of  patria.  By  its  efficacy,  a 
family  of  foreigners,  conforming  in  language  and  manners  to  their  adopted 
country,  may  soon  be  indistinguisbably  blended  with  its  natives,  wbere  the 
radical  differences  of  origin  are  not  very  strongly  marked :  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  keeping  apart,  and  using  their  own  language  and  customs,  they  may 
for  some  generations  exist  as  a  foreign  colony  in  the  midst  of  strangers.  Both 
these  cases  are  discernible  in  the  progeny  of  french  refugees  in  this  and  other 
protestant  couii tries.  From  alt  these  considerations  itwtfl  appear,  that  the 
affair  of  properly  localizing  individuals  must  frequently  be^t  difficult  and  com- 

(licated  problem,  and  that  not  only  nomenclature,  but  the  philosophy  of  the 
uroan  mind,  is  concerned  in  the  question.  Commonly,  indeed,  it  is  a  question 
merely  of  local  vanity,  as  where  two  different  provinces  of  the  same  country 
contend  for  an  eminent  man  who  has  relations  to  both.  The  contests  of  this 
kind  between  our  three  sister  kingdoms  are  nearly  similar,  since  neither  origin, 
climate,  nor  manners  are  sufficiently  different  in'  them  to  prevent  a  ready 
coalescence  between  native  and  adoptive  races.  In  Italy,  the  national  diversity 
between  Lombards  and  Neapolitans  might,  perhaps,  render  the  controversy 
about  Tasso  somewhat  more  important  than  provincial  rivalry ;  though  it  is 
evident  that  Tiraboscm,  from  the  turn  he  has  given  to  it,  has  taken  part  merely 
as  a  Lombard.  For,  upon  the  principle  that,  physically  considered,  the  share 
of  one  parent  in  a  child  is  as  much  as  that  of  the  other,  uud  that  therefore 
family  name  and  inheritance  are  nothing  to  the  question,  the  maternal  descent 
of  Tasso,  added  to  his  birth  and  early  education,  would  clearly  adjudge 
him  rather  to  Naples  than  to  Bergamo.  Lastly,  the  claim  of  the  place 
where  a  person  happens  to  be  bom,  in  assigning  his  patria,  is  of  the. lowest 
degree— that  of  the  country  of  his  ancestry,  if  derived  through  a  long  and 
unbroken  lineage,  is,  perhaps,  of  the  highest— but  that  in  which  his  mind 
and  manners  have  been  formed  from  infancy  to  manhood  may  in  certain  cases 
acquire  equal  validity.  To  conclude;  by  countiy,  in  the  sen*e vf  patria,  is 
meant,  not  so  much  the  hirtb-place,  but  the  school,  the  residence,  the  place  of 
education,  or  of  settlement.  Geography  is  one  of  the  sciences  ou  which  we 
cannot  write  in  a  florid  or  elegant  style ;  we  may,  however,  enliven  it  by  some 
little  flowers  of  erudition.  Thus,  in  noticing  some  incomiiderahle  ulace,  it  is  a 
pleasing  addition  to  notice  it  as  the  place  that  has  produced,  or  possessed,  some 
considerable  man.    Some  men  confer  distinction  on,  instead  of  being  distin<* 
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goished  by,  their  nation.  They  do  not  to  much  receive  birth  from,  as  give  it  to, 
the  piece  of  their  nativity ;  and  they  may  be  said  to  vivify  the  region  afwand 
their  dwelling.  For  instance,  the  original  editor  of  Robinmn  Cruttx  was  om 
of  our  own  writers.  Da  Fob  was  one  of  those  englishmen  who  make  us  proud 
of  the  name. 

Ibid. 

Bbemiw: — Capital  of  a  duchy  in  the  circle  of  lower  Saxony;  the  whole  a 
vast  plain,  almost  surrounded  bv  the  rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  with  Oldenburg 
and  the  German  ocean  on  the  W.  It  contains  111  Lutheran  churches.  That 
air  is  cold,  but  the  country  is  well  peopled,  and  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  flat,  &e» 
and  produces  large  breeds  of  cattle.  They  hare  manufactures  of  cordage, 
linen,  and  woollen  stuffs.  It  formerly  was  subject  to  the  Swedes,  but  was  con* 
quered  by  the  Danes  in  1719,  who  transferred  it,  together  with  Verden,  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  in  1715,  for  700000  riz  dollars;  and,  in  1719,  the  crown 
of  Sweden  renounced  all  the  rights  and  apportenancies  of  the  two  duchies  in 
favour  of  the  elector  (Geobgs  L,  king  of  England),  for  a  million  of  rix-doUajs, 
This  transaction  was  completed  by  Geobob  II.  obtaining  the  imperial  investi- 
ture from  the  emperor  of  Germany,  1788.  In  the  winter  it  is  subject  so  inun- 
dations i  and,  particularly  in  1617,  several  thousands  of  cattle  were  drowned, 
besides  several  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants.  Bremeu  is  an  imperial  city,  large 
and  populous,  seated  on  the  Weser;  in  latitude  50*  41'  45"  N.,  longitude 
0°  4*  3*  E. 

Hull  :— The  river  Hull,  descending  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Wolds,  not 
far  below  Druffieid,  pursues  a  southward  course,  and  passing  the  town  of  Bewer* 
ley,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  navigable  cut,  it  falls  into  the  Hatabar  at  Hall, 
contributing  to  form  the  port:  the  progression  and  coniuenoe  of  the  two  rivers 
sweeping  round  toefce  extremities  of  the  shortest  sides  of  tlie  triangle  which  esr* 
describes  the  site  of  Kingston,  rendered  it  naturally  a  situation  of  great 
strength ;  and  it  was  formerly  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom. 
Its  artificial  defenses  consisting  of  a  strong  wall,  ditches, ramparts,  and  barbtceus, 
were  built,  in  the  year  1296,  by  Edward  I.  after  his  return  from  htamsaoos 
scotch  espedition  (in  which  he  bad  acted  as  the  arbitrator  between  Bbvce  and 
Baljol).  He  was  so  much  stricken  with  the  advantages  of  the  sanation,  that 
he  added  considerably  to  the  town,  and  granted  it  a  charter,  with  roaav  privi* 
leges,  making  it  a  free  borough,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  warden,  »b#  and  the 
power  of  gaoLdelivery,  with  judgement  of  life  and  death ;  fairs,  markets,  oxc. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edwabd  II.  the  government  was  changed  to 
that  of  a  grand-bailiff.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  flourished  William  de  ks 
Pole,  head  of  the  families  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Suffolk,  so  famous  in  oar 
history,  when  the  government  was  again  changed  to  a  mayor  and  four  bailiffs* 
De  la  Pole  was  knighted,  and  made  the  first  mayor  of  Hull,  in  1338.  Id  1399, 
when  Hen  by  IV.  landed  at  Ravenspurn  (a  place  lost  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea),  he  was  denied  entraoce  into  the  town*  la  the  year  1440,  and  m  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  town  was  erected  into  a  county,  comprising  ninevil* 
lages  in  the  environs,  within  two,  three,  four,  and  &vt  miles  distance;  the 
government  was  again  changed  from  a  mayor  and  bailiffs,  to  a  mayor  and  twelve 
aldermen,  with  a  sheriff  and  two  chamberlains,  as  it  continues:  so  that  k  is  now 
called  the  town  and  county  of  tlie  town  of  Hull.  Soon  after,  the  town  waadivided  " 
into  wards.  Henry  VI.  visited  Hull  in  1448;  and,  in  1460,  the  mayor,  Rich  abs> 
Hasson,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  righting  for  the  House  of  Lancas* 
tcr.  In  1463,  the  town  was  visited  and  garrisoned  by  Edwabd  IV.  being 
encumbered  with  heavy  debts  by  the  civil  war*,  insomuch  that  tliey  were  con- 
strained to  sell  the  lead  of  the  market-crots.  Numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were- 


tweet  off  by  the  &*&*  in  l*Tt5  the  place  wis  almost  abandoned;  and  grass 
sinew  rti  the  Streets.    The  inhabitant*  Wert  miserably  oppressed  in  the  reiga  of 
Hfcftir  VII.  by  hi*  two  leeches,  Em**o*  tod  Dommt.    The  suppression  of  the 
atonsateries  Was  eiecdted  bete  With  great  rigor  in  1536 ;  and,  in  the  same 
year,  HuH  Wis  taken  by  the  rebel  Asfcfe;  also,  in  1687,  by  another  party  of  the 
rebels;  arid  again  by  6fr  Robert  CoHvrafcLft,  in  .whose  possession  it  remained  a 
month,  when  it  was  retaken,  and  he  was  hanged  at  the  gates  of  the  town. 
Hcfrftr  VIII.  viewed  the  town  in  1641.    It  was  again  visited  by  the  plague  it 
16S7,  and  the  inhabitants  Were  m  the  greatest  danger  of  being  starved  to  death. 
The  king  added  strength  to  the  fortifications.    Lklaivd,  in  Ins  Itinerary,  give) 
the  following  account  of  Hyll :— M  The  town  of  Kingston  upon  Hall  was,  in  the 
limrof  EoWaftb  III*  bat  a  mere  fisher-town,  and  longed  as  a  member  to  Ilasill 
village  two  or  three  miles  off,  no  to  the  Hamber.    The  first  great  encreasing  of 
this  town,  was  by  passing  for  fische  into  Iceland,  from  whence  they  had  the 
whole  trade  of  stoke-fish  into  England,  and  partly  other' fische.    IniUcHAao* 
Ild*s  time,  the  town  waxed  very  rich,  and  Michael  de  hi  Pole,  marchaunt  of 
Hall,  and  prentice  as  some  say  to  one  Rottenberring  of  the  same  town,  came 
into  so  high  nwoor  for  witt,  activite*  and  riches,  that  he  was  made  a  coonte  of . 
Suffolk;  whereupon  he  pot  of  King  Hicbard  many  graunts  and  privileges  to' 
the  town ;  and  yn  his  tune  ft  was  wonderfully  augmented  in  building,  and  whs 
tnctosed  with  ditches,  and  the  waul  begun,  and  in  continuance  ended,  and  made 
al  of  brike,  as  most  parts  of  the  booses  of  the  town  at  that  time  was.    In  the 
walle  be  four  nrmdput  gates  of  brike,  and  95  towers :  from  the  mouth  of  Hull- 
river,  upper  with  the  haven,  there  is  no  walle.    Michael  de  la  Pole  builded 
a  goodly  house  of  brike,  two  of  them  in  the  bean  of  the  town  (one  was  the 
White  Horse  inn,  Since  gone),  the  third  is  upon  Hull  Ripe  (in  the  baren  side). 
There  be  two  chhchcs  in  the  town :  Trmire,  most  made  of  brike  (now  plaisteretf 
ever),  is  the  tarter  and  fairer,  with  transepts,  and  six  chapels,  and  very  slender1 
pillars,  and  St.  Maries  and  a  free  school  (a  very  old  brjckc  building,  erected 
by  Bishop  A  loose);  a  fairerow  of  loggengee  tor  prieSmof  the  town  remain 
still  called  Preistow.  The  towo-hall  U  hard  by,  and  a  tour  of  brike  for  a  prison. 
Most  part  of  the  brike  that  the  waullesand  houses  were  builded  with  was  made 
in  the  south  side7  of  the  town,  the  place  is  called  the  Tylery.    At  such  time  as 
al  the  trade  of  stok-fisch  for  England  com  from  Isleland  to  Kingston,  the  shipes 
were  balissed  with  great  cobblestone  brought  out  of  Isleland,  the  which,  in 
continoance,  paved  the  town  of  Kingston  tbroout.    The  town  had  first  by 
graunt  cnstodtm,  then  bailives,  then  maire  and  bailives;  and  in  King  He^ry 
tbenUths  tyme,  a  maire,  a  shethre,  and  the  town  to  be  shire  ground,  by  itself 
(at  It  still  continues).  The  charter  house  of  the  De  la  Poles'  foundation  (valued 
at  1741).  and  an  hospital  of  ther  foundation  by  it,  without  the  north  pate;  the 
hospital  standeth  (rebuilt  and  enlarged  iu  the  last  age).    Certen  of  the  De  la 
Poles  were  berried  in  this  bouse,  mo»t  part  of  which  was  builded  with  brike,  as 

the  residew  of  the  boildingSof  Hull,  for  the  most  parts." In  1639,  Charles  I, 

made  bis  first  visit  to  HiUV~nd  met  with  a  loyal  reception :  the  following  year 
his  governor  was  roeh^oeV*^kned  soon  after.  In  1642,  the  acquisition 
of  HuH  engaged  the  attentioiSoTtne  king  and  parliament.  It  was  esteeu»ed  of 
great  ooosequrnce,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  if  Charles  had  secured 
it  (as  be  had  the  tower  of  London  and  the  fortress  of  Portsmouth),  being  then 
in  possession  of"  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  and  the  principal  magazines,  he 
would  never  nave  been  subdued ;  but  Hothak  being  soon  after  received  as 
governor  from  the  parliament,  the  king  abandoned  all  hopes  of  it  t  and  oh  St. 
George's  day  the  same  year,the  gates  were  dosed  against  him.  After  a  variety 
of  letters,  memorials,  and  messages,  between  the  king  and  parliament,  it 
was  blockaded  by  the  former;  at  the  same  time  the  sluices  were  pulled  up, 
and  the  country  flooded  so  annoy  the  royal  army,  by  which  immense  damage 
was  done-  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  suburbs;  various  attempts  to  gain  the 
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place  by  negotiation  were  made  by  the  royalists  without  success.  On  Saturday, 
Sept.  2,  1643,  the  royal  army,  under  the  command  of  William  Cavbxdisji, 
duke  of  Newcastle  (then,  marquis)  set  down  before  Hull  and  invested  it;  and 
the  siege  was  carried  on  with  various  success  till  the  19th  of  October  following 
(Ave  weeks  and  four  days),  when  it  was  raised,  after  being  defended  with  greet 
bravery  by  Lord  Fairfax.  In  1645,  the  book  of  Common-Prayer  was  burnt 
in  the  market-place :  soon  after  which  the  plague  again  appeared.  A  perpetual 
garrison  was  now  forced  upon  the  town  in  spite  of  their  necessities  and  griev- 
ances, and  their  petitions  were  disregarded.  Andeiw  M  a*veix»  the  patriotic 
representee  of  this  town,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Chables  II*  A  vain  attempt 
was  made  at  the  Revolution  to  secure  the  town  for  King  Jambs  II.  In  (he  war 
ended  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  fleets  from  Hull  to  London  were  frequently. 
100  sail,— sometimes,  including  the  other  creeks  in  the  Humber,  160  sail  at  one 
time:  and  their  trade  was  so  considerable  to  Holland,  that  the  Dutch  always 
employed  two  men  of  war  to  convey  the  merchant-ships  to  and  from  Hull, 
which  was  as  much  as  they  did  for  the  London  trade.  Hull  is  regularly  built, 
well  paved,  and  the  streets  broad  and  handsome.  There  are  two  churches* 
Trinity  and  St.  Mary** ;  the  former  is  very  large  (but  the  pillars  remarkably 
email);  the  latter  is  thought  to  have  been  larger  formerly  than  it  now  is.  King 
He*  by  VIII.  used  it  as  hi*  chapel-  royal,  and  pulled  diowu  the  steeple.  The 
inhabitants  afterwards  built  it  up  again  at  tlieir  own  expense.  Hull  lies,  very 
low,  and  was  formerly  subject  to  great  inundations;  but  by  proper  drains  is 
now  rendered  more  dry  and  healthy.  Though  the  recorder  has  the  power  by 
charter  (repeatedly  confirmed)  of  gaol-delivery,  yet  from  motives  of  delicacy 
be  never  uses  it:  and  it  is  only  once  in  three  years  that  the  judge  comes  to 
hold  the  assize— a  circumstance  often  attended  with  a  miserable  confinement  to 
the  unhappy  prisoners  in  tlie  gaoL  The  quarter-sessions  are  holden  Thursday  in 
the  week  after  Epiphany,  Thursday  in  the  week  after  Easter,  Thursday  in  the 
week  after  Thomas- a-Bec bet,  and  Thursday  in  the  week  after  Michaelmas, 
There  is  also  a  court  eT  venire  for  civil  actions,  and  a  court  of  conscience  fee 
the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Hull  seods  two  representatives  to  parliament* 
Having  returned,  33  Edwakd  T.,  it  ceased  sending  until  12  Edwajld  II.  The 
right  of  election  is  in  the  burgesses,  which  is  derived  either  from  being  born  the 
son  of  a  burgess,  from  having  served  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  a  burgess, 
from  purchase,  or  from  donation  for  public  service.  The  number  of 
electors  is  computed  at  about  2000.  The  sheriff  is  the  returniog-officer. 
According  to  the  returns  made  under  the  act  of  parliament  in  1801,  thepopu* 
lation  of  Hull,  including  Sculcoates,  appears  as  follows;  viz.  inhabited  lionse*, 
4978;  families, 6979;  males,  12094;  lemales,  15408.— Total, 27602.  Average 
four  persons  to  a  family. 

Ibid. 

Dunkirk:— Was  first  drawn  from  its  original  obscurity  of  a  fishing  hamlet 
by  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  who  enlarged  thej*1*^,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
kind  of  wall,  about  the  year  900.  Its  stren|aP*acc0onsiderably  augmented  by 
Robert  of  Flanders  in  1022,  who  built  a  ottBfe  for  ita  defence,  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  flemish  revolters.  Robebt  of  Bar  also  for* 
tified  it,  and  some  of  the  walls  erected  by  him  are  said  still  to  be  visible  on  the 
side  next  the  harbour.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  whoso 
extensive  dominions  it  formed  a  part,  an  additional  castle  was  erected  to  defeu4 
the  harbour.  In  1558,  we  find  it  was  taken  by  storm,  and  almost  destroyed  by 
the  French  under  the  command  of  Marshal  de  Therm  es.  It  was  retaken 
again  by  the  Spaniards  shortly  after;  they  recovered  it  by  surprise,  and  put 
all  the  French  to  the  sword.  During  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Dun* 
kirk  flourished  exceedingly ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commerce,  which 
was  diverted  from  other  parts  of  Flanders  by  the  war,  falling  into  the  himds  <*( 
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the  Dankirkers,  they  rebuilt  their  town  with  great  splendor.  It, was  at  this 
period  considerably  enriched  by  privateers,  which  were  fitted  out  against  the 
butch  ;  the  secession  of  wealth  acquired  during  the  war  enabled  the  iohabt- 
tanu  to  fortify  the  town  aud  harbour  with  additional  works ;  and*  in  1634,  a 
canal  was  began  in  conjunction  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges,  which,  when 
finished,  opened  a  communication  between  these  towns:  The  increasing  com- 
merce  of  Dunkirk  inviting  many  foreigners  to  settle  there,  the  town  was  con* 
sjderably  enlarged,  and  the  fortifications  consequently  extended.  In  1646,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  captured  by  the  Archduke  Leopold, 
then  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1652.  During  the  Spanish  war  under  the 
Protectorate  of  CaoirwEix,  the  Dookirkers,  fitting  out  many  privateers  to 
annoy  the  trade  of  England  and  France,  then  in  alliance,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  town  should  be  attacked  by  the  forces  of  the  two  nations,  and  also  stipu- 
lated that  when  taken  it  was  to  be  delivered  into  the  bands  of  the  English ; 
after  a  memorable  action,  called  from  the  place  where  it  was  fought,  the  bat* 
tie  of  the  Duns,  or  Downs,  in  which  Cromwell's  forces  gained  great  repute* 
tion,  the  place  was  captured*  It  is  said  that  the  French  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  treaty,  but* that  the  spirit  and  firmness  of  Cbomwbll  prevailed,  and  the  place 
was>  pot  into  his  possession.  Jt  was  considered  of  great  importance  to  Eng- 
land even  at  that  time,  as  the  dunkirk  privateers  are  asserted  to  have  captured 
during  the  war  250  sail  of  vessels.  The  fortifications  were  immediately  im- 
proved, and.  a  citadel  built.  It  did  not  long  remain  in  our  hands,  fur.  shortly 
after  the  Restoration,  1662,  it  was  sold  to  France  for  £00000/;  no  event  during 
die  dissolute  reign  of  Charles  II.  left  such  a  stain  on  his  memory  as  this  scan- 
dalous transaction.  Louis  XIV.  having  made  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  deter- 
mined to  make  it  a  place  of  greater  consequence  than  ever ;  he  employed  the 
celebrated  engineer,  Marshal  Vau ban,  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  it;  under 
bis  directions  it  gradually  became  one  of  the  most  impregnable  fortifications  in 
Europe.  An  arsenal  was  constructed  capable  of  containing  stores  sufficient 
for  the  outfit  ol  a  large  fleet  of  men  of  war.  Tbe  entrance  of  the  harjbour  was 
improved,  and  piers  run  out  to  a  considerable  distance ;  cannons  were  mounted, 
on  them  for  tbe  protection  of  vessels  in  the  road,  and  the  famous  fort  called  the 
liisbank  was  also  erected  on  one  side,  and  fort  Galliard  on  the  other.  It  was 
the  year  1Q83  before  these  works  were  completed,  and  the  basin  was  not 
finished  until  1686 ;  this  was  faced  with  masonry ;  tbe  principal  sluice  was 
forty-five  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  water  was  always  kept  in  the  basin  capable  of 
floating  a  large  frigate.  The  French  were  continually  augmenting  the  lortifica- 
tions  o£  this  important  place.  In  1701,  an  additional  fort  was  erected  to- 
ward the  sea,  called  fort  Blanc.  During  the  war  which  preceded  tbe  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  it  was  calculated  that  the  value  of  prizes  taken  Irom  the  English  by 
the  privateers  fitted  out  there,  was  near  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  By  the 
tieaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  fortifications  of  the  town  and  port 
of  Duokirk  should  be  demolished,  and  the  harbour  filled  up,  so  as  to  be 
rendered  entirely  useless.  Two  english  officers,  Colonels  Claytok  and  Arm- 
strong,  were  deputed  to  see  (he  treaty  executed,  so  far  as  related  to  the  works 
and  port  of  Dunkirk.  Under  the  inspection  of  these  commissioners  the  fortifica* 
tions  were  entirely  destroyed,  tbe  harbour  and  basin  filled  up,  the  piers  levelled 
with  tbe  strand,  and  the  forts  which  protected  them  demolished;  a  large  dam 
or  bar  was  also  built  across  the  harbour  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  town  ;  and  when  the  basin  had  been  destroyed,  evep  the  stones  of  which 
the  sluices  and  basin  were  formed,  are  said  to  have  been  broken  in  pieces. 
Immediately  after  the  commissioners  quitted  it,  Louis  XIV.  employed  90000 
wen  to  work  upon  a  new  canal,  called  the  Mardyck,  which  they  mushed  in  a 
short  time,  and  rendered  the  harbour  almost  as  good  as  ever ;  this  was  also 
rendered  unserviceable  in  1717.  In  the  year  1720,  during  a  great  storm,  the 
sea  destroyed  the  bar,  and  by  this,  in  a  considerable  degree,  contributed  to 
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Che  peace,  tbej  were  in  a  great  taeasaro  destroyed,  end  their  dcatraotioto 
became  an  article  in  t\m  treaty  of  Paris»  1T68.  The  foitisHttsos***  the  mad 
side  weir,  however,  stfujsnented,  and  the  place  was  suffered  to  beceene  at  smog 
as  ever;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  demolition  of  the  riarbow  was  rigidly 
enforced  ;  as  early  in  the  american  war  privateers  of  considerable  tore*  warn 
fitted  out  there.  At  the  eoociasioo  of  the  american  war,  no  farther  sttpsmatioas 
were  made  relative  to  this  place,  and  the  trench  government,  before  tberevo- 
lotion  of  1780,  paid  considerable  attention  to  its  commerce  and  welfare;  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  establish  a  competition  in  the  Greenland  fishery,  and  people 
were  invited  from  North  America  for  this  purpose,  who  received  great  en- 
couragement, but  from  various  causes  the  scheme  totally  failed.  During  the) 
late  contest,  the  army  under  the  commend  of  the  duke  of  York  failed  in  as 
attempt  on  this  place,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  battering  train*  which  was 
expected  by  80%  not  arriving  in  dee  time*  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  war* 
the  Dnnkirkers  being  pajrticnmrly  active  in  fitting  out  vessels  or  war,  it  hs  cause 
an  ojrioct  of  Government  to  watch  the  port  doxeJy,endit  wasbfesoenefif  at*** 
ral  annus  highly  honorable  to  the  prowess  of  the  british  navy*  ( leV.  C  vk*  S&) 

Ibid. 

AOed.— -Errefuiw,  foraged,  read  ancient :  old,  ancient,  antique,  are  words  that 
frse  upon  one  another  in  meaning :  antique  is  more  than  undent,  ancient  is  more 
than  old.  An  old  man ;  an  antient  family;  an  antique  statue ;  an  old  record  ; 
•ji  ancient  word ;  an  antique  inscription.  Old,  is  the  participle  of  el**,  to 
pew;  H  describes  what  has  long  been,  but  what  still  exists*  Antient  and 
antique  ere  both  derived  from  the  latin  preposition  ante,  before:  they,  describe 
what  it  of  other  times,  which  existed  before  us.  The  word  ancient  coming  to 
os  from  the  french,  and  the  word  antique  from  the  latin,  an  accessory  idea  of 
remoter,  and  of  classical  antiquity,  is  attached  unto  the  latter  term.  A  isehion 
Is  old  when  it  is  decaying ;  ancient,  when  its  use  has  been  sometime  post ; 
antique  when  it  is  of  greek  or  rotnan  time.  How  inferior  to  antique  sculpture 
are  the  ancient  carvings  in  old  churches.  U  antique  a  tc*j<mrt  M  U  reg/e  de 
ft?  senate.  However,  there  is  so  much  of  caprice  in  the  use  of  these  words, 
that  by  ancient  history  we  mean,  not  the  history  of  our  fore-fatbers,  bet  greek 
or  roman  hist  dry.  Ancient  is  opposed  to  modern ;  old  to  new.  An  old  family 
Is  one,  where  the  individuals  are  stricken  in  years ;  an  ancient  family  is  one. 
whose  pedigree  has  been  preserved  for  many  generations,  like  that  of  Howako 
or  BotfRB©!*  ;  an  antique  family  is  one,  which,  like  the  houses  of  Cocxtbnat 
end  Coftovfri,  can  connect  its  genealogy  with  patrician  families  of  antiquity. 
The  freneh  say,  il  est  men  ancien  dam  it  parlement ;  he  is  my  senior  rn  parlia- 
ment.   The  effglisn  never  use  the  word  ancient  in  that  manner. 

"  My  copper  lamps  at  any  rate, 
for  being  true  antique  I  bought ; 
And  wisely  melted  down  my  plate 
6ft  modern  models  to  be  wrought." 

(Priob.) 

Fage  4. 

Htrsttit :— This  is  a  name  almost  con6ned  to  a  large  estuary,  which  recefres 
mnrjyeonriderabk  rivers  that  fertiriae  the  central  parts  of  England.  The  Hum* 
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fcer  may  be  regarded  like  the  item  of  a  venerable  oak,  which,  as  usual  with  that 
tree,  spreads  its  chief  bmndieS  hdriaontaiJy.  Of  these*  the  most  important  is 
the  Trent,  which  rises  at  New-pool,  in  Staffordshire,  and  proceeding  N.  E. 
enters  the  Hiimber  after  a  attract  course  of  ebeet  100  tntles,  being  navigable  to 
BurtoB.  The  other  tributary  streams  jare :  the  Dun,  e  enviable  river  that  runs 
by  Doocaster;  the  Aire,  navigable  to  LeedS;  the  CaJder,  so  Halifax;  the  Waif 
(  Verb,  Guerf ,or  W  herf),  toTadcaster;  the  Derwent,  to  Ne  wlfalton;  and  thcOuse, 
which  takes  this  name  at  York,  being  formerly  ceiled  theUre, rises  near  the  borders 
of  Westmoreland :  and  collecting,  during  its  course  through  the  beautiful  dale 
of  Wensley,  many  tributary  streams,  slows  for  many  sneefe  with  a  very  rapid 
current  within  the  North  Riding;  but,  about  three  seises  below  Masham,  it  be- 
comes the  boondarv  of  this  Riding,  dividing  it  from  the  West  Riding  till  it 
arrives  at  Ripon ;  from  whence,  it  takes  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles  into  the  West 
Riding,  but  again  becomes  the  division  between  the  two,  and  so  continues  as 
long  as  it  retains  its  name:  this  it  loses  about  six  miles  below  Boroughbridge, 
at  the  influx  of  an  insignificant  stream,  that  gives  to  the  great  river  Eure  its  own 
name  of  Ouse:  which  at  last,  in  its  tern,  is  lost  m  that  of  she  Humber.  The 
Ouse  continues  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  North  Riding,  dividing  it  from  the 
West  Riding  and  the  Ainsty  of  the  city  of  York,  oil  its  errisal  at  York,  where 
it  entirely  quits  the  North  Riding.  The  Ouse  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  180 
tons  as  far  as  York,  where  the  spring  tides  rise  about  twenty  inches,  but  are 
spent  about  six  miles  above.  The  Ure  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  30  tons  as  far 
as  Ripon ;  where,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  all  navigation 
ceases.  'Nor  must,  although  last  and  least,  the  Hull  be  omitted,  as  contributing 
to  swell  this  noble  estuary. 

Ibid. 

Wiud:— Ti  a  current  of  air,  or  a  part  of  our  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  more 
or  less  rapid  motion ;  its  principal  cause  is  a  partial  or  local  rarefaction  of  the 
air  by  heat.  When  the  air  is  heated  it  becomes  specifically  lighter,  and  ie  this 
state  naturally  ascending— the  less  rarefied  or  colder  air  rushing  into  its  ilace 
to  restore  the  equilibrium,  forms  a  current  of  air,  or  what  is  properly  called 
wind.  Heat  also  encreases  evaporation,  by  which  the  atmosphere  is  rendered 
snore  elastic,  and  capable  of  retaining  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
gaseous  state  than  it  can  when  colder;  this  may  be  considered  as  another  cause 
tending  to  produce  diversity  hi  winds  and  weather,  as  an  addition  of  moisture 
expands  the  air  and  renders  it  specifically  lighter  than  it  weuM  be  at  the  same 
temperature  with  bufnid  vapour.  Electricity  must  be  considered  as  a  third 
cause  acting  on  the  atmosphere,  and  having  great  influence  in  ihe  local  changes 
of  winds  and  weather ;  currents  of  air  are  always  produced  by  the  passage  of  ~ 
electric  matter,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  expanded  by  the  presence  or  the 
electric  fluid,  and  surcharged  with  aqueous  vapor,  it  is  incapable  of  supporting 
a  great  quantity  of  the  latter,  which  consequently  descends  in  wet  fogs  or  rain, 
white  the  denser  and  more  elastic  air  near  the  rainy  district  rushes  towards  it  to 
restore  the  equilibrium.  Winds  may  be  arranged  under  three  distinct  heads ; 
1,  constant  or  perpetual ;  ft,  periodical ;  3  variable  winds.  The  first  are  those 
which  blow  always  in  the  tame  direction,  and  are  called  trade-winds ;  the 
second  are  those  which  blow  one  half  of  the  year  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
ether  half  in  a  contrary  one,  and  arc  generally  Called  monsoons,  but  which  would 
be  more  properly  written  mossoen ;  the  third  are  those  which  are  not  subject  to 
any  determinate  periods  or  uniformity. 
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F«**t  IftretVts  mmc  citkaram 

Vocisque  illtctbras  blanda  furentibus 

Dantisjura  proctitis 

Mulcentis  pelagi  minat 

Venti  tarn  raptdo  turbine  conciti 

Qua  vos  eumque  vagus  detukrit  Juror 

Class'u  vela  britannae 

Transite  innocui  precor 

Ultores  scelerum  clams  habei  Jem 

£t  pubem  baud  timidam  pro  pmirii  mart 

JSii  ut  lintea  circum 

Virtus  excubias  agit 

JEn  nobis  facile*  paretic  et  hostibus 

Concurrant  particr  cum  ratibus  rate* 

Spectent  numina  ponii  et 

falmam  qui  taeruitferat. 
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Waves  :— Are  in  general  governed  by  the  wind,  end  come  from  the  seme 
direction,  when  tlie  latter  has  continued  steady  fur  a  considerable  time  t  but 
this  regularity  of  the  waves  is  often  obstructed  by  local  causes.  Sometimes 
they  ran  contrary  to  the  wind  ;  at  other  times,  several  waves  are  seen  moving 
in  various  directions,  running  into  and  crossing  each  other  at  different  amies. 
During  light  winds,  when  a  strong  current  is  prevailing,  there  is  generally  a 
short  confused  swell  running  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current,  by  attend- 
ing to  which  experienced  navigators  may  often  foretel  the  direction  of  the  latter. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  few  observations  have  been  made  at  sea  relative 
to  the  velocity  of  the  waves,  which  is  generally  {greater  in  the  ocean  than  in 
shole  water  near  the  land ;  because  here  the  mixed  particles  of  sand  and  mud, 
and  the  friction  occasioned  by  them  and  the  ground,  must  considerably  retard 
the  regular  progress  of  the  waves.  Dr.  Wollaston,  secretary  to  the  Royal* 
Society,  found  the  velocity  of  tlie  waves  to  be  near  60  miles  an  hour,  by  some 
observations  taken  at  anchor  close  to  the  east  const  of  England.  This  may  be 
measured  by  the  common  log  when  a  ship  is  running  with  them.  To  do  this, 
when  there  is  several  knots  of  line  out,  or  after  the  log  is  boven  to  obtain  tlie 
velocity  of  the  ship,  mark  the  rime  to  the  nearest  second  by  watch  when  the 
log  is  lifted  upon  the  top  of  any  wave :  the  length  of  line  between  the  stern  and 
the  log  will  be  the  measure  of  the  apparent  velocity  of  tlie  wave  for  the  interval 
of  time;  to  which  must  be  added  the  velocitv  of  tlie  ship,  and  the  sum  will  be 
tlie  true  velocity  of  the  wave.  It  may  also  be  measured  when  two  ships,  or  a 
boat  and  ship,  near  each  other,  are  sailing  on  the  same  course  with  equal  velo- 
city, or  when  they  are  stationary  during  a  calm.  This  is  done  by  taking  the 
angle  of  one  of  the  ships'  mast-heads  with  a  sextant,  the  height  of  it  from  the 
deck,  or  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  being  known,  and  correction  roust  be 
made  Tor  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  water.  In  this  right-angled  triangle  the 
perpendicular,  or  height  of  the  mast  and  the  angles,  are  given  to  find  the  liori- 
zontal  base  line,  or  distance  between  the  ships.  At  the  time  the  angle  of  tlie 
ship's  mast-head  is  taken,  mark  the  time  when  the  first  ship  is  lifted  op  by  a 
wave,  and  also  the  time  when  tlie  other  ship  is  lifted  up  by  the  same  wave,  and 
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the  distance  between  them*  if  they  Are  both  in  a  line*  with  the  course  of  the?* 
waves,  will  be  the  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  that  wave  for  the  interval  of 
time.  In  order  to  approximate  near  to  the  troth,  the  mean  of  several  observe* 
tions  should  be  taken  ;  the  velocity  of  the  waves  may  be  measured  in  this  man- 
ner, although  the  two  ships  are  not  in  a  direct  line  with  the  wave's  course,  by 
taking  the  angle  between  one  of  the  ships  and  that  coarse*  In  such  case,  the 
distance  between  the  ships  will  be  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle, 
which,  with  the  angles,  are  given  to  find  the  opposite  side  or  perpendicular  ; 
and  this  will  be  the  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  the  waves  for  the  interval 
of  time  marked  by  watch.  These  methods  are  mentioned  principally  with  the 
view  of  exciting  young  navigators  to  rational  amusement  during  a  leisure  boor; 
and  that  they  may,  by  practice,  improve  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  mari- 
time surveying,  so  essential  to  mariners  in  general,  and  it  may  be  said,  indis- 
pensable to  skilful  navigators.  (See  Horsbukgh's  Directions  for  Sailing  to  and 
from  the  Eatt-Indies,  China,  <jrc.) 

PageS. 

Sea-sick:— Dr.  Wollastow  being  appointed  to  read  the  Crpottian  lecture 
(1810)  before  {he  Royal-Society  of  London,  commenced  his  discourse  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  remarks  which  be  had  to  offer  on  the  occasion  might  be  thought  to 
bear  too  little  direct  relation  to  each  other  for  insertion  in  the  same  lecture,  yet 
that  any  observation  respecting  the  mode  of  action  of  voluntary  muscles,  and 
every  enquiry  into  the  causes  which  derange,  and  into  the  means  of  assisting, 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  must  be  allowed  to  promote  the 
design  of  Dr.  Csoone,  who  had  instituted  these  annual  disquisitions.  He 
accordingly  divided  his  discourse  into  three  parts ;  viz.  on  the  "  duration  of 
voluntary  action  ;*'  on  the  "  origin  of  sea-sickness,"  as  arising  from  a  simple 
mechanical  cause,  deranging  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  then  he  endea- 
vours to  explain  the  advantage  derived  from  riding,  and  other  modes  of  gesta- 
tion in  assisting  the  health  under  various  circumstances,  in  preference  to  every 
species  of  actual  exertion.  In  speaking  of  the  duration  of  muscular  action,  he 
observes,  that  besides  the  necessity  of  occasional  intermission  from  a  series  of 
laborious  exertions,  and  the  fatigue  of  continuing  the  effort  of  any  one  volun- 
tary muscle  without  intermission,  which  are  obvious  to  every  person,  there  is  a 
third  view  of  the  subject ;  viz,  that  each  effort,  though  apparently  single,  con- 
sists in  reality  of  a  number  of  contractions  repeated  at  extremely  short  intervals; 
so  short  that  the  intermediate  relaxations  cannot  be  visible,  unless  prolonged 
beyond  the  usual  limits  by  a  state  of  partial  or  general  debility.  The  existence 
of  these  alternate  motions  he  infers  from  a  sensation  perceptible  upon  inserting 
the  extremity  o/  the  finger  into  the  ear,  because  a  sound  is  then  perceived 
which  resembles  that  of  carriages  at  a  distance  passing  rapidly  over  a  pave- 
ment, and  their  frequeucy  he  estimates  at  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  second  :  and  he 
adds,  that  the  resemblance  of  the  muscular  vibrations  to  the  sound  of  carriages 
at  a  distance,  arises  not  so  much  from  the  quality  of  the  sound,  as  from  an 
agreement  in  frequency  with  an  average  of  the  tremors  usually  produced  by 
the  number  of  stones  in  the  regular  pavement  of  London  passed  over  by  car- 
riages moving  quiekly.  If  the  number  of  vibrations  be  twenty-four  in  a  second, 
and  the  breadth  of  each  stone  be  six  inches,  the  rate  of  the  carriage  would  be 
about  eight  miles  in  an  hour,  which  agrees  with  the  truth  of  the  facts  on  which 
the  estimate  is  founded.  The  doctor  was  led  to  the  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  sea-sickness  from  what  be  himself  experienced  in  a  voyage.  He  first  ob- 
served a  peculiarity  in  liis  mode  of  respiration,  evidently  connected  with  the 
motion  of  the  vessel :  that  his  respirations  were  not  taken  with  the  accustomed 
uniformity,  but  were  interrupted  by  irregular  panses,  with  an  appearance  of 
watching  for  some  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  succeeding  effort;  and 
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itssemedastf  the  act of  inspiration  were  in tomo mummr te>b»:goie>sd by  the 

tendency  of  the  vessel  to  pitch  with  an  oaeaty  stotioes  TensaesJea,  m^liiianjbf, 
affected  the  system  by  its  influeece  en  the  motion  of  CBwhteed;  feat  the 
imn  iaamtit  that  the  chest  it  dilated  for  tho  ftaepaewof  air,  in  vejsosss  km 
also  mm  ope*  to  tho  reception  of  iho  Wood,  to  that  tha  fotamof  Mood 


tho  hold  is  omko  freo  than  at  any  other  poriod  of  complolo  Hiaoeti 1 

by  tho  act  of  expelling  air  frees  too  lungs,  tho  ingress  of  the-  Mood  it  so  far 
obetructsd,  that  whoa  the  torfaco  of  the  brain  it  ttpootd  ho  tho 


ivc  torgescence  aad  subsidence  of  the  braio  iatoan  ha  attoraato  atotion  with 
tho  difierent  ttatat  of  tho  cheat.    Hence,  perhaps,  ' 


degree  of  temporary  relief  is  obtained  by  occasional  complete 


sea-eickuess  alto  tho  act  of  inapiratioo  wrtl  have  some  toodoocjJto  relievo,  if  re- 
gulated to  at  to  couotoract  any  temporary  pi  esse  is  of  blood  opon  the  brain. 
Tho  principal  uaoaainoai  it  felt  during  tho  aohaidonco  of  the  vessel  by  tho  fink- 
ing of  the  wave  on  which  it  rests.    It  is  during  this  sohtidtBCO  that  Iho  blood 
has  a  tendency  to  press  with  unosoai  force  opon  tho  brain.    This  fact  is  otoci* 
dated  by  reasoning,  and  by  what  is  known  to  occur  in  the  barometer,  which, 
when  carried  out  to  sea  in  a  calm,  rests  at  the  tamo  height  at  which  *  would 
stand  on  the  shore;  hut  when  the  ship  falls  by  tho  subsidence  of  tho  wove,  tho 
mercury  is  toon  apparently  to  rise  in  tho  tube  that  contains  it,  because  n  par- 
tion  of  its  gravity  is  than  employed  in  occasioning  its  descent  along  with  the 
vassal;  and  eccordiiigly,  if  it  wore  confined  in  n  tube  doted  at  bottom,  it  wooid 
no  longer  press  wkh  its  whole  weight  opon  the  lower  end.    In  the  tame  man* 
ner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  blood  no  longer  praties  downwards  widrtts 
whole  "tight*  and  *»»  b*  driven  upwards  by  the  elasticity  which  before  wee 
mereJv  sufficient  to  support  it.    The  sickness  occasioned  by  swinging  may  bo 
explained  in  the  same  way.    It  is  in  descending  forwards  that  this  sensation  is 
perceived ;  for  then  the  Mood  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  more  from  the  feet 
towards  the  bead,  since  the  line  joining  them  is  in  the  direction  of  the  motion ; 
but  when  the  descent  is  backwards,  the  motion  is  transverse  to  the  line  of  the 
body;  it  occasions  little  inconvenience,  because  the  tendency  to  propel  the 
blood  towards  the  head  is  considerable.    Dr.  Wollastoh  thinks  that  the  coo- 
tents  of  the  intestines  are  also  affected  by  the  same  cause  as  the  blood ;  and  if 
these  have  any  direct  disposition  to  regurgitate,  this  consequence  will  he  in  no 
degree  counteracted  by  the  process  of  respiration.    u  In  thus  referring,**  says ' 
our  lecturer,  "  the  sensations  of  tea-sickness  in  so  great  a  degree  to  the  agency 
of  mere  mechanical  pressure,  1  feel  confirmed  by  considering  the  consoqoenco 
of  an  opposite  motion,  which,  by  two  quickly  withdrawing  blood  from  the 
head,  occasions  a  tendency  to  faint,  or  that  approach  to  fainting  which  amounts 
to  a  momentary  giddiness  with  diminution  of  muscular  power.    At  a  time 
when  I  was  much  fatigued  by  eiercise,  1  had  occasion  to  ran  to  some  distance, 
and  seat  myself  under  alow  wall  for  shelter  from  a  very  heavy  shower.     In  ris- 
ing suddenly  from  this  position,  I  was  attacked  with  such  a  degree  of  giddiness, 
that  I  involuntary  dropped  into  my  former  posture,  and  was  instantaneously 
relieved  by  return  of  blood  to  the  head,  from  every  sensation  of  uneasiness. 
Since  that  time  the  Mime  affection  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  in  slighter 
defrees;  and  I  have  observed,  that  it  has  been  under  similar  circumstances  of 
rising  suddenly  from  an  inclined  position,  after  some  degree  of  previous  fattgne, 
sinking  down  again  immediately  removes  the  giddiness ;  and  then  by  rising  a 
second  rime  more  gradually,  .the  same  sensation  is  avoided.**    In  his  observa- 
tions oa  the  salutary  effects  of  riding*  &c.  Dr.  Wollaston  observes,  that 
although  the  term  gestation  is  employed  by  medical  writers  as  a  general  term 
comprehending  riding  oo  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  yet  he  suspects  that  no 
explanation  has  yet  beta  given  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  external  motion ; 
nor  does  he  think  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  carriage  exercise  have 
beta  estimated  so  highly  as  they  ought*    Under  the  term  eiercise!  active  exer* 
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cy  aaabeon  eao^Mansaily  oafcfbsmgjsd  with,  psnsiro  |Sttetinii»  emf 
see*  eusajitaftod  fit  saotkms  east  a*a8anwsnblc»aod 
wi  staty  adapted  to  the  stsenmii  of  the  iaaeist,  nod  tan 
ikioaw  Wimplvmttoa  of  theeflaotaefesaerBeiBioboa 
csaojina of  oW based  is  founded  u*oa>a  part of  the 

niMk    Urn  leivoaallow  m  foes  Bttssaps  to  the  blood,  whoa  propelled 
i  by  any  maiif  that  assists  in  progress;  but  thoj  oppose  on  nsaedsato 

r^B*  WMS*  SjBaB^BjaaS  SBSBS    UOSIBJV^Bp  ^Or  ^e*^*WaWWW^^'  ^p    ■^^^^^■^m^^B^^^T  S*  Ofc  UO^e>    V^S^MHiHVI^B   Bl^F  aS^OVB^n^naBySa^B^Be^SW^B' 

bcJncd  forward  by  every  JJcgroo  of  gentle  ogitation.  The  heart  bssroportodi* 
•fljlabofioojemt}  fcieaseietediathes^eat  work  of  restoring  a  system,wBich» 
boi  ronomlj  ilmojlnrt  with  some  rinssat  aftnrr ;  or  it  is  allowed  to  it 


rest  from  a  labor  to  which  it  is  aaooual,  whoa  the  powers  of  Use  are  nearly 
exhausted  by  any  lingering  disorder.  In  the  relief  thus  afforded  to  an  organ  to 
asstntial  to  life,  all  other  vital  functions  must  necessarily  participate,  and  the 
cokes  of  secretion  end  assimilation  witt  be  promoted  during  such  comparative 
iSpotefrom  laborious  exertion.  Even  the  powers  of  the  mind  are,  in  many 
persons,  manifestly  eje£tri  It  is  not  only  in  cases 

of  ajbsolute  deficiency  of  power  to  carry  on  the  customary  circulation  that  tjhe 
beneficial  effects  of  gestation  arc  felt,  but  equally  so  when  cempjurative  inability 
arises  from  redundancy  of  matter  to  be  propelled*  When,  from  fulness  of 
blood,  the  circulation  is  obstructed,  the  whole  system  labors  under  a  feeling  of 
agitation,  with  that  sensibility  to  sodden  impressions  which  is  usually  termed 
nervousness:  the  mind  becomes  incapable  of  any  deliberate  consideration* 
and  is  impressed  with  horrors  that  have  no  fbvmdattoo  but  in  a  distempered 
imagination.  The  composed  serenity  of  mind  that  succeeds  to  the  previous 
alarm,  is  described  by  some  persons  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  evinces 
the  decided  influence  of  the  remedy.  Dr.  WoLiaeTO*  quotes  a  very  striking 
feet  in  justification  of  his  theory;  and  adds*  "  If  vigor  oan  in  any  instance  be 
directly  given,  a  man  may  cartajnjy  be  said  to  receive  it  in  the  most  direct 
mode,  when  the  service  of  impelling  forward  the  circulation  of  his  blood  is  per* 
formed  by  external  means.  The  first  mover  of  the  systems  is  thereby  wound 
up,  and  the  several  subordinate  operations  of  the  machine  must  each  be  per* 
formed  with  greater  freedom,  in  consequence  of  this  general  supply  of  power." 
In  mauy  cases,  be  farther  observes,  the  cure  of  a  patient  has  been  solely  owing  to  the 
external  agitation  of  his  body,  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  the  elect  of 
relieving  the  heart  and  arteries  from  a  great  part  of  their  exertion  in  propeHing 
the  blood,  and  may  therefore  have  contributed  to  the  cure  by  that  means  only. 
Different  degrees  of  exercise  must  be  adapted  to  the  different  degrees  of  bodily 
strength;  and,  in  some  cases,  a  gentle,  long-continued,  and  perhaps  incessant 
motion,  may  be  requisite ;  and,  in  these  circumstances,  sea-voyages  have) 
sometimes  been  attended  with  remarkable  advantages.    (Jft.  €.  xxvt  571.) 

The  young  sailor  may  find  relief  under  this  ailment  by  the  use  of  the  fol* 
lowing 

Aim-KHETic  Julep  s— f  fo  relieve  nausea  or  gkkmeu.) 

&  SaL  abtynth.  drachmam  unam. 

Succ,  litnon.  ttscunciam,  vet  q.  s.  ad  saturatumem, 

Aq.  cinnuM,  simp,  undo*  tree* 

Siccher.  purisxiwu  dreckmam  unam.    If. 

Page  5. 

Sat  lor  :— This  word,  together  with  its  synonyms,  seaman,  mariner,  water* 
man,  denote  person*  employed  in  navigation.  Sailor  is  mostly  applied  unto, 
the  common  men  of  a  ship's  crew  or,  in  4p.tju^tttio*phr*j%to  thorn  M  so/or* 
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the  toast"  Seaman  is  mostly  applied  onto  the  soperior  etas*  of  die  cVew> 
even  unto  the  pilot  end  the  officers.  Mariner  is  the  legal  designation  of  those 
Who  gain  their  living  at  sea,  hut  ii  more  particularly  applied  unto  those  who 
are  their  own  masters,  as  fishermen.  Waterman  designates  e  fresh-water 
sailor,  a  man  who  exercises  any  department  of  the  nautical  profession  on  lake*, 
rivers,  or  canals.  Sailors  are  deemed  ignorant  of  scientific  navigation,  mod  soej 
they  who  work  the  vessel  mechanically  under  the  direction  of  others :  scans* 
are  supposed  to  understand  it,  and  are  they  who  take  the  lead  and  est  an  srats! 
pie  to  the  others.  Mariners  work  their  own  vessels,  and  adhere  to  their  asm 
coasts;  they  do  not,  like  sailors  and  seamen,  make  long  voyages*  Waiermsa 
make  use  of  the  sail  and  oar,  bat  still  more  of  the  quant,  or  long  pots,  with 
which  they  push  their  barges  along  in  shallows. 

Ibid. 

Lee  (Hate) .— A  minute  erratum  of  one  letter,  r,  has  rendered  it  requisite  to 
repeat  the  quotation  in  the  note  appended  unto  the  page  to  which  reference  if  ■ 
now  made ;  and,  to  render  the  sense  more  obvious,  the  contest  also  is  given 
here-undcr:— 

u  Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created,  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream : 
Him,  haply  slumbVing  on  the  norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  tome  small  night jbundered.tkif 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  sea-men  telly 
With  fixed  anchor  in  hisskaly  rind 
Maori  by  hit  tide  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delays.* 

,  Milton  :  Paradise  Lo$t9  i,  90U 

Page  0. 

Drunk  :— tn  other  people,  a  paroxysm  of  drunkenness  has  another  terminal 
tion ;  the  inebriate,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  be  vertiginous,  makes  pale  urine  in 
great  quantities,  and  very  frequently,  and  at  length  becomes  sick,  vomits  re- 
peatedly, or  purges,  or  has  other  profuse  evacuations ;  a  temporary  fever  ensues 
withaquick  strong  pulse,  and  terminates  by  encrcased  perspiration.  This,  in 
some  hours,  is  succeeded  by  sleep  t  but  the  unfortunate  bacchanalian  does  not 
perfectly  recover  himself  till  about  the  same  time  of  the  succeeding  day,  when 
his  course  of  inebriation  began.  The  temporary  fever,  with  strong  pulse;  the 
glow  on  the  skin,  the  flow  of  urine,  and  sickness,  all  arises  from  the  same 
cause ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  whole  system  of  irritative  motions  being  thrown 
into  confusion  by  their  associations  with  each  other,  as  in  sea-sickness. 

Ibid. 

Yarmouth!— Abput  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  the  northern  channel 
nf  the  river  Yare  being  obstructed  with  sand,  the  inhabitants  were  induced  to 
remove  their  dwellings  towards  the  southern  branch  of  the  river ;  hence, 
this  town  was  called  Yare-mouth.  The  ancient  name  of  this  river  was 
"Gare;"    Camden   says  the  saxon  name   was  ••  nape-mouth."    This  anti- 

2uaryisof  opinion  that,  at  Yarmouth,  or  near  that  town,  was  the  aucieot 
rarione-gram,  where  the  stablesian  horse  were  quartered  against  the  barba- 
rian?. Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  saxon  heptarchy,  Cerdic,  a  saxon 
chief,  landed  on  this  coast  at  a  place  which,  in  Camden's  time,  was  still  known 
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vj  the  nam*  *Cerdicvi  Sand?1  This  prince  waged  a  furious  war  with  the 
Joffci  (aboriginal  inhabitants of  this  county),  and  then  set  sail  westward;  where 
Wins^  eminently  successful,  he  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  In 
Um  tune  of  King  Edward  the  confessor,  there  were  seventy  burgesses  belong- 
ing to  Yarmouth/  The  walls  were  built  about  1340,  and  the  inhabitants 
became  so  populous  at  to  attack  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  LeostofFe, 
and  the  Cinque-Ports  by  sea  ;  but  the  population  was  greatly  decreased,  and 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  damped,  by  a  dreadful  pestilential  disorder, 
which  swept  away  seven  thousand  inhabitants  of  this  town.  After  this  great 
calamity  the  inhabitants  applied  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  herring 
fishery,  for  which  Yarmouth  has  ever  been  celebrated.  In  the  civil  wars 
between  Charles  and  the  parliament,  this  town  declared  for  the  latter,  but 
the  inhabitants  were  greatly  averse  to  its  being  garrisoned.  Ynrmouth  castle 
was  dismantled  and  pulled  down  in  1621.  This  town  was  originally  an  important 
■aval  station,  and  whs  made  a  borough  by  King  John.  It  sent  members  to 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  King  James  I.  granted  a  charter  for 
incorporating  it.  King  Charles  II.  granted  a  new  charter,  by  which  in  future 
k  was  to  be  governed  by  a  mayor,  seven  aldermen,  a  recorder,  and  thirty-six 
common-council.  The  corporation  has  particular  and  extensive  privileges;  it 
has  a  court  of  record  and  of  admiralty.  In  the  court  of  Record,  are  tried  civil 
causes  for  unlimited  sums  }  in  the  court  of  Admiralty,  authority  is  given  to  try, 
condemn,  and  execute,  in  some  cases,  without  waiting  for  a  warrant.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  are  conservators  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  this  county  ;  of  the 
Ilumher,  the  Derwent,  the  Wberve,  the  Aire,  and  the  Dun,  rivers,  in  Yorkshire* 
By  a  charter  granted  by  Henry  III.  this  town  is  bound  to  send  to  the  sheriffs 
of  Norwich  every  year  one  hundred  herrings,  baked  in  four  pasties,  which  the 
sheriffs  are  to  deliver  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  East  Carlton,  a  village  near 
new  Backenham ;  the  lord  of  the  manor  gives  a  receipt  for  them :  and  by  his 
tenure  is  obliged  to  present  them  to  the  king,  wherever  his  majesty  may  be  resi- 
dent. Yarmouth  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  particularly  to  the  north  of 
Europe.  Campbell,  in  hi*  Political  turoey  of  Great  Britain,  observes,  that 
Harwich  and  Ynrmouth  are  now  the  great  marts,  from  their  being  capacious 
and  commodious  harbours ;  but  one  may,  notwithstanding,  take  the  liberty  to 
ask,  whether  it  would  not  bean  act  of  national  policy  to  have  preserved  (while 
(practicable)  these  ports  by  a  sea-dike?  "  This,"  adds  that  author,  "  arose 
probably  from  not  having  a  just  notion  of  the  benefits  arising  from  commerce, 
from  the  difficulty  of  establishing  an  adequate  fund,  and  from  the  great  con* 
fusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  times.*'  Immense  expenses  have  been  incurred 
in  expedients  adopted  to  preserve  the  harbour  from  decay.  In  1800,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed,  by  virtue  of  which  certain  harbour- taxes  are  levied. 
The  plan  of  the  new  harbour  was  executed  under  the  direction  of  Joas  John- 
son, a  native  of  Holland,  who  came  from  that  country  to  conduct  the  works* 
A  pier  and  a  jetty  were  erected  for  preventing  the  haven  from  being  overflowed, 
and  for  preserving  at  all  states  of  tide  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  ships  to 
float  at  their  moorings.  These  piers  have  been  considerably  improved  since 
their  erection.  Campbell  observes,  "  whether  it  is  yet  too  late,  by  an  exten- 
sive sea-wall,  to  retrieve  thi*  port,  and  recover  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  lands  the 
ocean  has  devoured,  and  of  course  restore  its  port  to  the  town  of  Orford,  is  a 
question  1  venture  to  propose,  but  must  leave  it  to  wiser  heads  to  determine ; 
but  if  this  be  attempted  in  any  future  period  it  should  be  at  the  public  expense, 
and  not  by  local  taxes  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  particular  places."  Yar- 
mouth road  forms  a  grand  rendezvous  for  the  North  Sea  fleet,  and  also  for  the 
numerous  colliers  coming  from  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  Newcastle  to  London. 
This  is  accounted  the  moft  dangerous  coast  in  Britain.  A  melancholy  event 
occurred  in  1692,  when  a  fleet  of  200  sail  of  colliers,  having  left  the  road  with 
a  fair  wind,  were  assailed  with  a  furious  tempest.    Some  of  the  vessels  tacked 
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and  arrived  safe  in  the  road*,  the  remainder  pushed  out  t»  sea;  tone  red*  k 
out  at  a  distance;  but  the  rest,  amounting  to  more  than  140  sail,  were  drive* 
ashore  wrecked,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  crews  were  tared.  Some  coasting  vessel* 
laden  with  grain  and  bound  to  Holland,  experienced  the  sum  rtisaUer  ;  in  fin*, 
more  than  200  sail  of  vessels,  and  1 000  persons,  perished.  In  1T00,  *  similar 
disaster  occurred. — Yarmouth  is  celebrated  fur  its  extensive  fishery;  thai* 
being  60900  barrels  of  herrings  generally  taken  and  cored  in  the  year.  On* 
hundred  and  fifty  vessels  are  employed  in  this  trade,  attd  between  forty  nod  fifty 
sail  in  the  exportation.  The  herrings  are  generally  exported  by  the  merchants 
of  Yarmouth;  the  rest  hy  those  of  London,  to  Italy,  Spain*  and  Portugal; 
which,  with  the  camlets,  crapes,  and  other  norwich  stuffs,  which  the  merchants 
of  this  town  export,  occasion  much  bustle  of  commerce,  employing  many 
hands  and  much  shipping ;  also,  many  ships  are  built  every  year.  Except  Hall, 
in  Yorkshire,  Yarmouth  has  more  trade  than  any  other  town  on  the  east  coast 
of  England.  Among  the  singularities  of  this  place,  is  the  peculiar  mode  of 
conveying  goods  through  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  town  by  a  vehicle  formed  lik* 
a  wheel-barrow,  and  drawn  by  one  liorse.  Some  of  these  machinal  are  also 
made  use  of  tor  carrying  people  from  one  place  to  another,  and  from  the 
side.  This  vehicle  is  called  "  a  Yarmouth  coach."  One  of  these  is 
in  die  wood-engraving  at  page  6.  The  town  of  Yarmouth,  which 
fine  appearance  from  the  sea,  is  more  compact,  neat,  and  well  built,  than  any 
town  in  England,  the  streets  being  strait  and  parallel  to  each  other;  and  there 
is  a  view  across  all  the  streets  from  the  quay  to  the  sea,  the  town  standing  in  a 
peninsula  between  the  sea.  and  the  harbour.  It  extends  more  than  a  mile  in 
length  aud  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  four  principal  streets  in  a  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south,  and  156  narrow  lanes  intersecting  them;  it  contains 
30B1  houses,  and  14845  inhabitants.  The  market-place  is  extensive,  and  is 
admirably  well  furnished :  and  the  quay  is  superior  to  that  of  Marseille,  and  the 
finest  in  Europe,  Seville  in  Spain  alone  excepted.  It  is  so  commodious,  that 
persons  may  step  directly  from  the  shore  into  any  of  the  ships,  and  walk  from 
one  to  nnoiher  as  over  a  bridge,  sometimes  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  % 
it  is  ulso  so  spacious,  that  in  some  places  it  is  near  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
liouses  to  the  wharf.  On  the  wharf  is  a  Custom-house  and  Town-hall,  with 
several  merchants'  houses  nearly  as  magnificent  as  palaces.  The  quay  is  * 
fashionable  promenade;  and  among  the  fine  range  of  buildings  which  embel- 
lish it,  the  assembly-room  has  a  superb  effect.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  the  patron  of  fishermen,  is  a  magnificent  edifice;  the  steeple  was 
of  such  an  altitude,  as  to  serve  as  a  mark  for  mariners.  This  church  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.;  it  is  2o0  feet  in  length,  and  the  aisles  180 
in  breadth.  Ti>e  wooden  steeple,  which  was  136  feet  high,  is  now  taken  down, 
and  rebuilt  somewhat  reduced  in  height.  On  the  uorthside  of  St.  Nicholas 
church.  Bishop  Herbert  established  a  priory  of  black  monks,  subordinate  to 
the  monastery  at  Norwich.  The  black-friars  had  also  a  monastic  establishment, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III ;  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  Edward  I.  Thomas 
Fai.*taff  founded  an  hospital, which  consisted  of  a  warden,  eight  brethren,  and 
eight  sisters.  There  were  two  Lazar- houses  for  the  reception  of  indigent  lepers* 
The  sea-water  Bath-house  was  erected  in  1759;  it  stands  on  the  beach.  The 
sea-water  is  raised  every  tide  by  a  horse  mill  into  a  reservoir  fifty  yards  from 
the  bath;  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes.  Adjoining,  there  is  a  fine  hospital 
in  this  town,  which  is  of  quadrangular  form,  containing  twenty  rooms  on  the 
ground- door.  There  arc  also  two  charity-schools  for  35  boys  and  32  girls,  who 
arc  clothed;  the  boys  are  instructed  to  make  nets,  and  the  girls  to  knit,  spin, 
and  work  plain- work.  Yarmouth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Eatt-Flegg.  The  great 
market  is  on  Saturday  ;  a  smaller  one  is  kept  on  Wednesday.  A  barge  sails  to 
Norwich  twice  a  week.  Thi«  town  pave  title  of  viscount  nnd  earl  to  Sir 
Hubert  Pat  son,  of  L'atson,  in  this  county,  1678,  which  titles  espired  with  his 
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•Mr  William  in  1733 ;  it  was  revived  in  Madam  Amelia  Sophia  Walhodi*, 
who  was  created  countess  of  Yarmouth  in  1740,  at  whose  death  it  expired  in 
If 66;  the  earldom  has  been  revived  in  the  family  of  Seymour.  The  coast 
•bout  Yarmouth,  at  has  been  already  observed,  is  so  extremely  dangerous,  that 
■seat  of  the  sheds,  out-houses,  &c.  for  twenty  miles  upon  the  shore,  from  Win* 
terton-ness  to  Cromer,  and  farther,  are  made  of  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and  the 
rains  of  merchants'  and  sailors*  fortunes;  and  in  some  places  are  great  piles  of 
wrecks  laid  up  for  the  purposes  of  building.  There  are  no  less  than  eight  light* 
houses  within  the  length  of  six  miles:  two  of  which  are  south,  at  or  near 
Goreiston,  between  Yarmouth  and  Leostoffe ;  two  at  Winterton  town  ;  one  at 
Wintertoo-ness,  which  is  the  most  easterly  point  of  land  of  Norfolk ;  and  one 
farther  north.  There  are  also  abundance  of  sea-marks  and  beacons  along  the 
shore,  all  the  way  from  Yarmouth  to  Cromer.  The  old  steeple  in  Ooriestont 
about  100  feet  high,  which  has  stood  and  been  a  mark  for  ships  passing  through 
Yarmouth-road  for  time  immemorial,  was,  on  the  morning  of  the  95th  of 
February  1812,  blown  down  in  a  storm.  In  justification  of  the  asser- 
tion made  in  part  of  the  note  appended  unto  page  7,  that  the  experiments  for 
preservation  from  shipwreck,  recently  tried  on  the  western  coast  of  England, 
are  founded  on  prior  projects  for  the  same  laudable  purpose,  the  Editor  feels 
himself  bound  to  give  insertion  unto  a  public  document  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity, being  a  parliamentary  report  made  specifically  on  this  subject  to  the 
house  of  Commons ;  viz, 

•  The  Committee  to  whom  the  petition  of  Elizabeth  Whitfield,  late 
Bell,  now  the  only  survi? ing  child  of  many,  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Bell, 
royal  invalid  artillery,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  three  infant  children,  was 
referred,  have  examined  the  same,  and  agreed  upon  die  following  report :— • 
Your  committee,  in  investigating  the  matter  of  the  petition  referred  to  their  con- 
sideration, beg  leave,  in  the  first  instance,  to  state,  they  do  not  in  any  degree 
mean  to  derogate  from  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  Captain  Man  by,  in  bringing 
into  practical  use  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  seamen  and 
ethers,  first  suggested  by  the  said  Lieutenant  Bell.  Next,  your  committee 
examined  Mr*  J.  Hookham  (assistant  inspector  at  Woolwich),  who  stated :  that 
the  plan  pursued  hy  Captain  Makby  was  originally  the  invention  of  the  late 
Lieutenant  Bell,  of  the  royal  invalid  engineers;  and  that  his  majesty's  com- 
mission was  granted  to  him  for  his  great  abilities  and  ingenuity,  not  only  for  the 
said  invention,  but  for  many  other  useful  plans  and  inventions,  which  he  from 
time  to  time  suggested  for  the  public  service,  some  of  which  bear  his  name  and 
are  in  use  at  this  time  :  others  might  have  been  brought  into  more  particular 
notice,  but  owing  to  a  conflagration  which  happened  some  years  ago  at  Wool- 
wich-warren, the  same  were  destroyed.  That  soon  after  the  invention,  which 
is  the  immediate  object  of  consideration  before  the  committee,  the  said  Lieut. 
Bell  died,  leaving  a  family  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter  in  great  distress,  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  unavoidable  expense  incurred  in  bringing  his  said  inventions  to 
perfection;  that  the  said  sons  were  sent  to  sea,  and  died  in  his  majesty's  service; 
that  the  only  survivor  of  the  said  Lieut.  Bell  is  the  petitioner,  who  has  three 
infant  children,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  labor  and  industry  of  their 
mother.  Your  committee,  in  referring  to  the  copies  of  reports  made  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  on  the  resnlt  of  Captain  Manby's  experiments  for  effecting 
a  communication  with  ships  stranded,  presented  to  the  house  in  1809,  bag  leave 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lieutenant-general  Far  ring- 
ton,  dated  19th  of  January,  1808,  containing  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
field-officers  of  artillery,  on  Captain  Manby's  experiments,  expressing  their  satis- 
faction of  the  same;  hut  observing,  "  that  this  invention  was  brought  forward 
by  the  late  Lieutenant  Bell,  near  fourteen  years  since ;  his  idea  was  to  project 
ttic  rope  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  which  is  assuredly  the  method  most  to  he 
depended  upon,  as  the  vessel,  in  that  case,  carries  the  'means  with  it,  aod  need 
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not  rely  upon  any  fortuitous  assistance  from  the  shore."  Likewise,  to  the  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Ramsay,  dated  7th  October  1808,  containing  toa 
report  of  the  committee  of  field-officers  of  artillery  on  Captain  Mavby's  expe- 
riments, in  which  they  state,  "  that  the  committee,  in  giving  their  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  this  invention,  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  notice,  that  the* 
late  Lieutenant  Bell  of  the  royal  artillery,  was  several  years  ago  presented 
with  a  premium  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  a  similar  application  of  ordnance  to 
communicate  from  the  ship  to  the  shore ;  and  for  having  also  suggested  its 
utility  in  projecting  the  rope  from  the  land,  to  vessels  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  republished  with  tha  Society'* 
Trantactitmt  for  1807.*  Your  committee,  in  referring  to  the  publication  of 
the  said  transactions,  vol.  x,  find  the  following  report:—"  In  consequence  of 
a  letter  received  by  the  society,  from  Mr.  John  Bell,  serjeant  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  artillery,  application  was  made  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich* 
mono,  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  requesting  his  grace  would  give  direc- 
tions that  proper  experiments  might  be  made  before  a  committee  of  the  society  j 
to  ascertain  the  merit  of  Mr,  Bell's  invention ;  and  his  grace  having  given 
directions  accordingly,  proper  trials  were  made  by  throwing  a  loaded  shell  on 
shore  from  a  «mail  mortar,  fixed  in  a  boat,  moored  in  the  river,  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  To  the  shell  was  attached  a  rope,  one  end  of 
which  remained  on  board  the  boat;  and  the  shell  falling  about  one  hundred 
yards  within  land,  buried  itself  about  eighteen  inches  in  the  gravel;  when  Mr. 
Bell  and  another  person,  on  a  raft,  floated  by  casks,  properly  ballasted, 
hauled  themselves  on  shore,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  the  before-mentioned  rope  ; 
these  trials  having  been  three  times  repeated  with  the  desired  success;  and  it 
appearing  that  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Bell  of  throwing  a  line  on  abort) 
from  a  ship  in  dUtress,  either  stranded,  or  in  danger  of  being  so,  promises  to>  be 
of  infinite  advantage  in  tlte  maritime  world,  as  by  means  thereof  such  vessel 
may  obtain  relief;  any  person,  when  landed,  being  enabled  to  secure  ropes 
from  tlie  ship ;  or  additional  hands  may  be  conveyed  thereby  from  the  shore, 
to  assist  those  on  board:  and,  in  cases  of  imminent  danger,  where  all  hopes  of 
saving  the  ship  may  be  lost,  Mr.  Bell's  method  offers  the  most  probable  means 
of  saving  the  lives  of  the  crew.  The  society  therefore  voted  a  bounty  of  fifty 
guineas  to  Mr.  Bell,  he  leaving  a  complete  model  of  his  contrivance  with  the 
society  t  vhicb  model  is  reserved  in  the  repository  for  the  inspection  and  use 
of  the  public,  and  lias  been  exhibited  to  your  Committee  by  Cuarlbs  Taylor, 
M.  D.  secretary  to  the  said  society.'*  That,  in  consideration  of  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, your  committee  humbly  recommends  that  such  gratuity  may  be 
made  by  the  house  to  the  petitioner,  as  to  tltein  in  tlieir  humanity  shall  seem 
meet.    July  II,  1814. 

In  conformity  to  cite  preceding  report,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  23d 
of  June,  1815. — "  Resolved  (hat  a  sum,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds, 
be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  be  paid  to  Elizabeth  Whitfield,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  lieutenant  Bell,  of  the  royal  invalid  artillery,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  merit  and  exertions  of  the  said  Lieutenant  Bell,  towards  the  at* 
tainment  of  the  object  of  preserving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  seamen  and  ot Iters; 
and  that  the  said  sum  be  issued  and  paid  without  any  fee  or  other  deduction 
whatsoever." 

P<i<;c99 10. 

WrxTERTON-NEsq. — In  the  historical  statement  of  the  priority  in  point  of  time 
9ttributahle  to  the  respective  projects  for  preserving  human  life  from  the 
dangers  of  (he  sea,  discussed  in  preceding  notes,  the  Editor  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
is  far  from  meaning  to  depreciate  the  philanthropy  that  has  dictated,  or  rhe 
iagcuuity  that  has  executed  those  carried  ou  snore  recently :  oa  the  contrary,. 
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he  considers  Mr.  Maubt  a*  possessing  indisputably,  and  exclusively,  the  merit 
of  methodising,  and  reducing  to  an  operative  system,  those  desultory  efforts 
towards  self-preservation,  by  which  persons  in  peril  yield  an  instinct  iv« 
obedience  to  the  law  of  nature  ;  but  which,  from  the  disorder  of  their 
minds,  or  from  want  of  due  co-operation,  too  often  fail  of  effect.  Therefore, 
agreeing  as  he  does  with  their  author*  that  "  the  riches  of  a  country  are  its 
population,  and  the  lives  of  its  subjects  one  of  the  dearest  possessions  we  have 
to  protect,"  the  Editor  seizes  this  opportunity  for  giving  every  permanent 
publicity  that  this  volume  can  afford  to  one  of  several  useful  expedients 
calculated  to  meet  the  various  casualties  when  a  ship  is  driven  on  a  lee- 
fhore,  suggested  b?  that  individual  and  developed  in  his  "  Lecture  on  thepre-> 
§ervatkm  qf  penon$  in  the  hour  of  shiimreck."  (London  1814.)  Supposing 
the  grand  desideratum,  of  establishing  connection  with  a  stranded  vessel  by 
a  rope,  obtained,  and  the  same  made  fast  to  some  firm  part  of  the  wreck;  it 
will  give  a  power,  if  a  boat  be  at  hand,  to  haul  it  off  by;  the  boat's  head  is 
thereby  kept  to  the  waves,  and  secured  against  upsetting  by  her  rising  to  the 
surge.  But  should  there  not  be  any  boat  procurable,  the  crew  to  be  con- 
veyed on  shore  should  successively  adopt  the  following  method.  With  the 
rope  make  a  clove-hitch  thus : 


to  be  put  over  the  shoulders  of  the  person,  bring  it  close  under  each  arm, 
observing  particularly  to  place  the  knot  on  tlie  breast-bone,  this  keeps  the  face 
uppermost  while  drawing  through  the  water,  and  consequently  admits  of  time 
tor  respiration  between  each  succeeding  surf;  it  likewise  prevents  the  head 
being  dashed  on  the  shore,  which  it  would  be  more  liable  to,  were  the  knot 
behind.  To  attempt  to  swim  on  shore  without  such  aid,  is  exemplified  by 
Kobivsoh  Crusoe  himself  to  be  almost  certain  destruction  to  the  best  or 
strongest  swimmer,  who  must  in  such  endeavour  run  the  greatest  risk  of  being 
drowned  in  struggling  against  the  regurgitation,  or  of  being  killed  by  the  vio- 
lence with  which  he  is  dashed  on  the  beach.  Dreadful  as  this  alternative  is, 
the  success  of  the  resource  here  pointed  out  may  be  relied  on,  and  indeed  haa 
been  demonstrated  in  extraordinary  perilous  cases. 

Page  10. 

Winterton  :—  is  in  the  hundred  of  West  Flegg.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast, 
and  is  seven  miles  from  Yarmouth.  It  lies  in  a  soil  accounted  among  the 
richest  in  England,  and  the  most  easy  to  be  ploughed.  The  church  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  but  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  mean.  It  lies  open 
to  the  ocean,  the  waves  of  which  beat  violently  against  the  banks  opposed  to  it. 
Winterton  had  formerly  a  market  and  a  fair,  both  of  which  are  now  dis- 
continued. It  is  a  rectory,  with  East- Somer  ton  chapel  annexed.  It  was 
formerly  the  lordship  of  Robert  IIulford,  admiral  of  King  Edward  the 
third's  fleet.  Here  are  two  light- houses.  In  1665  great  part  of  the  cliff  was 
washed  away  by  the  tide,  which  discovered  several  large  bones,  oue  of  which 
brought  to  Yarmouth,  weighed  57 76.  was  2  feet  3  inches  long,  and  was  affirmed 
to  be  the  leg  bone  of  a  man. 

IbUl. 

Cromer:— is  in  the  hundred  of  North-Erpingham,  130  miles  from  London, 
containing  140  houses,  and  676  inhabitants.  This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Shipdcn,  whose  church  and  many  houses  were  swallowed  up  by  the  tea;  which' 
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is  Mill  making  fresh  encroachment*  on  the  land.  The  town  »  sanll, 
situated  on  a  cliff  of  considerable  height,  and  inhabited  principally  by  fish* 
•mien.  The  first  attempt  for  a  pier  was  in  temp.  Richabd  II.  The  remains 
of  the  ancient  town-walls  of  Shipden  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Though  Cromer  baa  mm 
harbour  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  and  much  coal  is  imported  in  ves- 
sels, from  sixty  to  one  hundred  tons  burden ;  the  barges  lie  upon  the  beach, 
and  at  ebb-tide  carts  are  drawn  along  side  to  unship  their  cargoes;  when 
empty,  the  vessels  anchor  a  little  distance  from  the  above,  and  reload  bjr 
means  of  boats.  Cromer  bay  has  fisheries  both  of  crabs  and  lobsters  from  May  to 
October,  herrings  in  September  and  October,  also  turbo**,  haddocks,  skaite,  c*c 
The  sea  about  Cromer  is  almost  daily  crowded  with  shipping.  The  church  is  a. 
handsome  pile,  built  of  flint  and  free-ktone,  having  a  square  tower,  a  nave,  and 
an  embattled  top,  rising  159  feet  high;  the  living  is  a  vicarage.  The  curio* 
aides  in  this  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  at  Beeston  Regis, 
Beacon  hills,  Foulness  light-house*  and  Wayborn  boon.  A  large  fair  is  belli 
at  Cromer,  oq  whit*  mood  ay,  the  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday. 

P*ge  19. 

Tarshish.— (©*£*i*)  Bishop  Lowth,  in  one  of  his  notes  upon  Isaiah,  fxxiii,  i,) 
supposes  Tnrshish  to  be  Tartessus,  now  Tortosa  in  Spain.  But  the  context  of 
the  prophecy  under  annotation  rather  applies  to  Tyre,  nnd  contiguous  havens 
of  the  Levant  seas  only;  and  why  wander  so  far  when  cc  Tar*hush,w  eo  nomine 
still  exists  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  over  against  Egypt.  There  is,  it  must  be 
admitted,  mention  made  f  f  aTaisbish  in  11.  Chronicles  xx,  36;  but  that  must 
be  another  place,  of  the  same  name,  somewhere  in  the  Erythraeaa  sea; 
because  the  text  says:  u  And  he  [Jehosbapbat]  joined  himself  with  him, 
[Abaziah]  to  make  ships  to  go  to  Tan>hish :  and  they  made  the  ships  in  Eiion* 
gabcr."  Now,  Ezion-gaber  is  topographically  identified  in  the  same  book, 
(vrii,  17.)  as  being  in  the  land  of  Edom ;  which  locality  is  corroborated  in 
I  Kings  xxii,  47,  48.  Pikkerton  differs  from  Lowth,  and  in  his  historical 
geography  of  Spain  asserts  the  Tarsish  of  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the 
fit  tie  isle  of  Tartessus  near  Gaits;  yet  the  Utter  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
disclosed  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Tarshish  occurs  in  the 
following  places  of  the  Bible: — Genesis  x,  4.  1.  Chronicles  i,  7.  II.  Chroni- 
cles nt  21 ;  xx,  36,  37.  I.  Kings  x,  2$.  Psalms  xlviii,  7;  lxx,  10.  Isaiah  ii, 
16;  xxiii,  1, 14,  6,  10;  Ix,  9;  Ixvi,  19.  Jtremiah  x,  9.  Ezekiel  xxvii,  12,  25; 
xxviii,  13.    Jonah  i,  3;  iv,  2. 

Ibid. 

Africa  :— The  original  greek  passage  descriptive  of  the  circumnavigation  of 
this  continent  by  the  ancients,  runs  thus  :— 

*  Ai£tm  AUf  yaf  faxo?  ttevrnv,  f  v**  vifif  vror,  *X*»  o*o*  mvr*s  *f«f  rnv  Affmv  «fi£u* 
Ntx«  m  Ajywri«f  {ZmstXtot  «f  urn,  rtn  «/um  «$/wv,  nara  2t$«rror*  it  *ni  r%  Ttm 
hmem*  i**iff«T*  ofWtfMt,  rrm  ix  m  NiiXn  &jix«r«r  tt  to*  Afaftioy  xoljrov,  mmumtav^s 
foirjxaf  m»}pu  «Xojoj«j,  irraXtf/MW  %t  to  OTjffii  )i  'HfaxXmny  rrnXtmr  titmXun  %mt  t» 
ru»  Bofmrit  OaXansv,  xeu  wrnt  tt  A*yvrr«y  avixvurOai,  oeftrtitrnt  ttf  oi  fomxif.  error 
EfvCfitt  y«Xio/Mftif  faXdwrof,'  rrX toy  rny  Ntriuy  OsXtffffffti.  ov«r  3i  <yooiro  ^OtvMTMf**, 
vfoffxorrff  «  *vuf  caxoy  my  71)9,  tvs  tuaerrrt  rw  A*@tf*r  vXiomr,  7iyo<ar*  tuti  /mhimi 
to*  a/Airrey*  Off  ifftfrri*  5'  «y  row  virtt  ivXiot.  wrri  2vo  inttv  $jf  £iX0ovrtnr,  retrtt  irn  xojft- 
^smt  'HfaxXiuar  aniX*r,  ovixorro  tt  Aj«ywroy."    Herod.  Alelpom.  49.  Sat. 

The  literal  englisb  of  the  words  which  particularly  relate  to  the  text,  is 
this :— "  lie  (vis.  Nscno)  sent  away  some  Phoenicians  (of  course,  from  the 
glace  where,  in  the  words  immediately  preceding*  ho  is  staled  to  have  been. 
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&  t.  from  tl*  arabSarr  galph),  entering  them  to  make  their  hoin<iaid  voyage,  or, 
in  their  return  home,  to  sail  («  »•  o«*»  mr/Xmir)  through  the  columns  of  Her* 
enlea>  till  they  get  into  the  northern  sea,  that  is,  the  Mediterranean,  which 
bounds  Egypt  on  the  north,  and  thus  to  return  to  that  country." 

Page  13. 

Grnr«4.— Erratum :  for  Lopes,  read  Lop&Gonsalvez,  according  to  Bryan 
Edwards's  West-Indies;  or,  Lobe-Gonsalez,  according  to  a  map  aimeaed  to 
Clause's  History  of  Maritime  discovery. 

Page  15. 

Saleb:— See  J&.C  xii,  117.  Population  of  Salce  proper,  18000;  that 
of  Rubad,  26000 ;  together  43000.  The  history  of  Morocco  by  J.  G.  Jackson, 
gives  the  following  particular  description  of  this  place,  whose  name 
is  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  romance ;  but  the  knowledge  of  it  little  diffused 
among  us.  "  Travelliug  to  the  south  from  Meheduma9at  the  distance  of  16  miles 
we  reach  Slaa,  or  Salee,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  streams  denominated  Buregregb  ameWieroo;  die  river  at 
Salee  was  formerly  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels;  when  going  thence 
however  a  few  years  since  to  Mogodor,  the  vessel  which  conveyed  me  being 
about  150  tons  burden,  struck  three  times  on  the  bar,  and  as  the  sand 
continues  to  accumulate,  it  is  likely  that  in  another  century  there  will  bd 
a  separation  from  the  ocean  at  ebb  tide,  at  i9  the  case  in  some  of  the  rivers 
of  Haha  and  Suse,  particularly  that  of  Messa.  Salee  is  a  walled  town,  having 
a  battery  of  £4  pieces  of  cannon,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the 
river.  To  the  north  of  the  town,  in  the  plains,  a.re  the  remains  of  many 
gardens,  and  the  ruins  of  a  town,  built  by  Mr  let  Ismail  for  bis  (Abeed 
Seedy  Bukaree)  black  troops.  When  I  visited  Salee,  I  was  conducted  to 
the  subterraneous  apartment,  where  the  Europeans  were  formerly  confined^ 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  miscreants :  it  is  a 
miserable  dungeon,  though  spacious.  Salee  stands  in  latitude  34°  (i'  N. 
After  crossing  the  river  we  enter  the  town  of  Rabat,  which  is  rather  larger 
than  Salee.  European  factories  have  been  established  at  different  times,  in 
Rabat,  but  have  been  frequently  quitted,  or  altogether  abandoned,  on  account 
of  some  new  order  from  the  Emperor,  the  instability  of  whose  decrees, 
whenever  they  relate  to  commerce,  is  hut  too  well  known  ;  at  other  times  these 
establishments  have  been  neglected  from  the  insufficiency  of  supplies  from 
Europe,  owing  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  security  of  property  in  a  country 
whose  affairs  are  directed  too  frequently  by  tlie  momentary  impulse  of  a 
despotic  fanatic,  who  often  orders,  judges,  and  executes,  without  considering 
cause  or  consequence.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  river,  at  Rabat,  on  an 
eminence,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  built  by  the  Sultan  El 
Monsor,  in  the  19th  century :  some  subterraneous  magazines,  remarkable  for 
their  strength,  being  bomb  proof,  are  still  preserved  ;  there  is  also  the  remains 
of  a  small  battery,  which  defended  the  entrance  of  the  river:  some  batteries 
were  rebuilt  here  in  1774,  on  a  more  extensive  plan,  but  the  engineer  'has 
made  the  embrasures  to  close,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  work  the  guns 
against  an  attacking  enemy.  At  a  short  distance  south  of  the  castle,  on  an 
elevated  situation,  is  a  square  fort  erected  by  Mulbt  El  Arsheid.  The 
walls  were  built  by  the  Sultan  El  Monsor,  when  be  resided  here;  they  are 
about  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  strengthened  by  square  towers;  they  enclose 
the  castle,  the  town  of  Rabat,  and  a  large  space  of  ground,  where  a  palace, 
and  the  mausoleum  of  Seedy  Mohammed,  the  reigning  Emperor's  father, 
stand;  lakeers  are  constantly  praying  with  a  loud  voice,  under  the  colonnade 
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which  suirouefc  the  latter  building.  The  town  end  wells  of  Rabat  having 
been  built  by  Spanish  slaves,  taken  by  the  Sultan  El  Movsok,  in  his  wars  with 
Spain,  are  not  very  strong;  and  it  has  even  been  reported  that  the  Christiana 
expressly  built  the  nouses  weak,  that  the  roofs  might  fall  on  the  Moors,  which, 
it  is  also  said,  actually  happened,  aud  the  Emperor,  in  retaliation,  ordered  the 
same  Spaniards  to  be  decapitated  at  the  iron  gate.  The  Sultan  repaired  the 
roman  well  at  Sheila,  and  built  a  spacious  mosque  at  Rabat,  the  root  of  which 
was  supported  by  360  columns  of  marble ;  toward  the  east  were  apartments 
for  those  who  had  employment  in  the  mosque.  Many  of  the  rough  marble 
columns  are  still  remaining,  broken  .and  scattered  about;  there  are  also  the 
remains  of  a  large  (nutjcre)  subterraneous  cistern,  which  was  attached  to  the 
mosque,  the  tower  of  which  is  called  (Sma  Uassen)  the  tower  of  Beni  Hasten, 
so  named  from  the  province  in  which  it  stands.  I  have  frequently  visited  this 
curious  tower,  and  once  went  to  the  top  of  it  with  a  very  ingenious  Frenchman, 
the  Comie  de  Fourban;  it  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  is  180  feet  in  height; 
the  view  from  it  is  pleasing  and  extensive.  It  has  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  tep 
made  of  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sand,  which  time  has  so  hardened,  that  when 
the  Emperor  Seej>y  Mohammed  ordered  the  building  to  be  destroyed  (be 
having  been  informed  that  it  was  a  place  of  assignation  to  giatify  illicit 
passions),  the  workman,  after  hammering  at  it  for  several  days,  were  able  only 
to  destroy  a  few  cubits  of  the  terraced  floor;  the  Emperor  afterwards  came  to 
Rabat,  and  having  lieen  informed  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  workmen,  he 
himself  visited  the  tower,  and  was  se  struck  with  the  durability  of  the  work, 
that  he  ordered  them  to  desist,  and  caused  the  entrance  to  be  closed  up, 
which,  Imwever,  has  since  been  opened.  A  man  on  horseback  may  ride  np 
to  the  top  of  this  building.  At  every  two  or  three  circles  of  the  terrace  are 
apartments  built  of  solid  stone.  It  is  reported  that  this  tower,  the  grand 
tower  at  Marocco,  and  the  tower  of  Seville  in  Spain,  were  built  after  the  same 
plan,  and  by  the  same  architect,  in  the  12th  century.  Atasmall  distance  to  the 
north  of  it,  are  to  he  seen  the  ruins. of  an  ancient  wall,  on  which  were  formerly 
erected  a  battery  and  castle.  The  country,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  planted 
with  wines,  oranges,  and  cotton  of  an  excellent  quality :  at  Rabat  there  is  a 
manufactory  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  made  more  for  durability  than  shew. 
There  are  docks  for  ships  building  at  Sake,  as  well  as  at  Rabat;  at  the  latter 
place,  when  I  wns  last  there,  the  hulls  of  two  sloops  of  war  were  nearly 
finished ;  1  went  aboard  of  them,  and  was  astonished  to  learn  that  they  had 
been  built  by  a  man  who  must  have  had  a  natural  genius,  inasmuch  as 
he  built  them  by  the  eye,  without  the  use  of  rules  and  compasses,  n  circum- 
stance which  appeared  to  me  very  extraordinary  and  incredible ;  but  I  was 
repeatedly  informed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rabat,  Moors,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  that  it  was  a  known  fact,  and  might  be  ascertained  by  goin#  to  see 
the  daily  progress  made  iu  the  building  of  them.  The  road  of  Salee  is 
dangerous  for  shipping,  and  the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  entrance,  will 
scarcely  permit  a  vessel  of  100  tons  to  enter  the  river  without  danger. 
Vessels  may  lie  in  safety  out  of  the  river,  near  Rabat,  from  April  to  September 
inclusive;  but  they  are  not  secure  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  wind  blowing  from 
the  southern  quarter,  and  often  obliging  them  to  quit  their  moorings.  The 
best  anchorage  in  this  season  is  between  the  mosque  of  Rabat  and  the  old 
(ower  of  Hassen,  having  the  latter  to  the  north.  A  great  number  of  anchors 
having  been  lost,  much  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  cables  aud  buoys, 
Rabat  stands  in  latitude  34°  3*  N." 

Page  15. 

Maroco: — The   military   government  of  Algier  [Al-Jezair]  oppresses  the 
wide  extent  of  N  una  id  is,  as  it  was  once  united  under  Massakissa  and  Jccua- 
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tsa  :  but  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  limits  of  Nomidia  tore  contracted ; 
and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  country  acquiesced  in  the  name  of  Mauritania, 
with  the  epithet  of  Catsariensis.  The  genuine  Mauritania,  or  country  of  the 
Moors,  which  from  the  ancient  city  of  Ttngi  (or  Tangier)  was  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Tmgitana,  is  represented  by  the  modern  kingdom  of  Fe* 
Salle*  on  the  ocean,  so  infamous  at  present  for  its  piratical  depredations,  was 
noticed  by  the  Romans  as  the  extreme  object  of  their  power,  and  almost  of 
their  geography.  A  city  of  their  foundation  may  still  be  discovered  near 
Mequinez,  the  residence  of  the  barbarian  whom  we  condescend  to  style  the 
emperor  of  Marocco;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  more  southern  dominions, 
Marocco  itself  and  Segelmessa  were  ever  comprehended  within  the  roman 
province.  The  western  parts  of  Africa  are  intersected  by  the  branches  of 
mount  Atlas,  a  name  celebrated  by  the  fancy  of  poets,  but  which  is  now 
diffused  over  the  immense  ocean  that  rolls  between  the  antient  and  the  new 
world.  The  long  range,  moderate  height,  and  gentle  declivity  of  mount  Adas 
are  very  unlike  a  solitary  mountain  which  rears  its  bead  *  into  the  clouds,  and 
seems  to  support  the  heavens.  The  peak  of  Teneriff,  on  the  contrary  rise* 
a  league  above  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  as  it  was  frequently  visited  by 
the  Phoenicians  might  engage  the  notice  of  the  greek  poets.  Voltaire,  un- 
supported by  either  fact  or  probability,  has  gratuitously  bestowed  the  Canary 
isles  on  the  roman  empire.  It  is  quite  an  enigma,  that  with  so  small  a  naval 
force  as  these  scoundrels  have,  and  so  ill  managed  as  their  corsairs  are,  they 
should  be  the  terror  of  the  seas,  and  the  desolation  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  While  christian  nations  are  making  long  and  destructive  wars  against 
each  other  fur  trivial  objects,  often  from  mere  rivalship  and  ambition,  they 
allow  these  perpetual  enemies  of  the  civilized  world,  to  trample  on  every 
right  and  the  laws  of  nations — to  destroy  commerce— to  annihilate  the  mutual 
exchange  of  benefits  deriving  from  the  intercourse  of  one  kingdom  with 
another— to  give  to  war  an  atrocious  aspect ;  and  they  suffer  that  the  in- 
habitants of  civilized  Europe  should  become  the  slave  of  a  Mohametan  and 
a  barbarian !  Oh  shame,  shame  on  her  who  styles  herself  Queen  of  the  Seas! 
Europe  expects  from  England  secnrity  of  navigation,  and  England  owes  it  to 
her  high  character  to  obtain  it.  We  should  never  cease  to  call  aloud  for  war 
against  the  African  monsters,  for  a  war  of  expulsion  from  the  coast  against 
the  ferocious  pirates  of  Barbary  !" 

Page.  19 

Coffee.— The  extended  use  of  this  production  combines  individual  economy 
with  national  benefit  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  it  is  important  for  every  family 
in  Britain  to  be  apprised,  that  whereas  coffee  was  formerly  imported  from 
enemies  colonies,  and  was  therefore  burdened  with  heavy  duties,  it  has  now 
become  a  branch  of  british  produce,  and  parliament  has  wisely  reduced  the 
duty— wisely,  because  the  land  on  which  it  grows  is  cultivated  by  british 
capital;  the  labourers  who  prepare  it  are  clothed  in  british  manufactures; 
the  seamen  who  import  it  are  trained  to  the  defense  of  our  country.  The 
efforts  of  tiie  enemy  have  been  occasionally  too  successful  in  checking  the 
foreign  consumption  of  our  produce.  To  counteract  this  hostility,  Govern* 
went  has  opened  the  home  market  to  our  planters,  and  the  intention  of  the 
present  note  is  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  this  source  of  comfort  and 
economy.  The  sobriety  which  the  habitual  use  of  coffee  would  promote  among 
the  lower  orders,  desei  ves  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  every  benevolent 
mind.  Being  in  itself  a  cordial  stimulant,  it  is  a  most  powerful  antidote  to  the 
temptation  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  those  countries  on  the  continent  where 
these  liquors  do  not  cost  one-sixth  of  their  price  in  this  country,  drunkenness  is 
less  in  almost  the  same  proportion,  in  consequeuce  of  the  universal  predilection  for 
coffee.    Jin  this,  as  in  other  countries,  it  will  be  found  a  welcome  beverage. 
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to  the  robust  labourer,  who  would  not  relish  a  lighter  drink.  The  aid  of  tl*9 
enlightened  and  patriotic  is  tlierefore  demanded  to  communicate  it*  merit* 
and  the  improved  methods  of  preparing  it,  winch  are  explained  below.  It  ia 
a  mistake  to  think  that  the  conee  sold  under  the  nanie  of  Mocha,  is  in  reality 
of  that  growth.  The  fact  is,  that  more  coffee,  is  sold  under  the  nasna  of 
Afocba  in  a  month  than  is  actually  imported  in  twelve.  The  Public  baty 
consequently,  long  been  drinking  West  India  coffee  under  the  idea  that  it  wae 
Mocha.  Besides,  the  opinion  of  the  superior  flavor  of  Mocha  to  West  India 
conee  was  established  when  our  plantations  were  in  their  infancy ;  for  the 
older  the  tree,  the  smaller  the  berry,  and  the  liner  die  flavor.  But  the  ber- 
ries of  coffee  grown  on  those  West- India  estates,  where  die  trees  have  long 
been  planted,  are  now  nearly  as  small  as  those  of  Mocha  conee,  and  the  difie* 
rence  in  the  flavor  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  Good  coffee  may  btJ 
purchased  at  2f.  6d.  per  pouud,  roasted ;  ordinary  coffee  lower. 

Roasting. — Private  families  may  roast  their  owu  coffee — Dealers  mast  apply 
to  a  roasting  office.  Employ  the  round  or  barreWonster,  in  preference  to  tbi 
flat  band-roaster*  The  common  error  is  to  over-roast.  Avoid  this,  by  shaking 
it  from  time  to  time.  Ten  or  twelve  minutes,  over  a  middling  fire,  will  ba 
found  sufficient.  If  you  have  a  jack  in  your  kitchen,  make  use  of  it  to  torn 
the  coffee  roaster  on  the  spit  before  the  grate;  this  will  take  rather  more  time, 
but  it  will  roast  the  coffee  equally  throughout,  and  will  save  the  trouble  of 
holding  the  roaster  in  the  hand.  Coffee  should  not  be  roasted  until  it  is  wanted 
for  use;  but  it  may  be  more  convenient  for  many  people,  at  once,  to  bay 
coffee  roasted;  in  tin's  case  it  should  be  gently  heated  before  grinding, 
Roasted  coffee  should  be  kept  very  close,  dry  aud  warm— Raw  coffee  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry,  well-aired  pluce  in  the  kitchen.  The  price  of  a  good  iron 
coffee-roaster  is  about  3*.  6d.  Dealers  should  manage  so  as  to  let  their 
customers  have  newly-roasted  coffee*  When  conee  is  bought  raw,  the  advan- 
tage is  that  the  buyer  can  easily  judge  of  the  quality.  All  families  who  have  a 
jack  should  roast  their  own  coffee,  because  the  roasting  is  not  only  well  performed 
by  the  spit,  but  the  servant's  trouble  is  saved ;  for  nil  that  is  wanted  in  this 
case  is  to  see  that  the  turning  before  the  fire  has  been  continued  ten,  twelve, 
or  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  fire,  The  Turks  roast 
coffee  in  earthen  vessels  placed  on  a  hearth  among  wood  embers,  or  placed 
in  nn  extreme  hot  oven,  which  is  preferable  to  metallic  recipients. 

Grinding, — Coffee-mills  are  of  various  prices,  from  5*.  upwards.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  should  buy  a  substantial  mill  for  15*.  or  16*.  and  fix  it  up  at  arm's 
height.  It  will  grind  the  quantity  required  in  a  few  seconds,  and  will  last  a 
private  family  n  life-time.  Those  who  are  obliged  to  have  their  coffee  ground 
at  a  grocer*6,  should  see  that  it  is  finely  ground,  which  may  always  be  the  case 
if  the  coffee  is  well  roasted.  Coffee,  in»j>crtectlv  roasted,  is  both  bad  in  flavor  and 
injures  the  mill.  After  coffee  is  ground,  it  should  be  kept  close  and  dry  iu  a 
canister  or  bottle,  preferable  in  the  latter.  The  Turks  keep  it  in  leather  bag* 
or  wooden  boxes,  with  well  closed  lid?. 

Preparing  coffee  for  the  table. There  nre  several  methods  of  pre- 
paring coffee  for  the  table.  Any  of  the  following  plans  will  do:  1.  If 
you  have  one  of  the  new  coffee  boilers  with  two  tin  sieves,  riuce  the 
machine  with   boiling   hot  water,  as  when  making  tea.      Take  off  the  up* 

Kr  strainer  and  pressor,  put  in  your  coffee,  and  spread  it  even  on  the 
Uom  strainer  with  the  pressor,  press  the  coffee  gently  down,  replace 
the  upper  strainer,  pour  in  the  water  quite  boiling  hot,  and  put  on  the  cover 
directly,  to  keep  in  the  steam :  then,  after  standing  three  or  four  minutes,  it 
will  have  filtered  clear  from  the  tipper  into  the  lower  veswl,  impregnated  with 
the  whole  flavour  of  the  coffee.  The  pressor  may  either  be  taken  out  or  left  in 
during  the  process.  Ilajf  an  ounce  of  coffee  to  a  pint  of  water  is  the  smallest 
proportion  that  should  l»e  used,  and  this  will  make  the  layer  of  coffee  of  the 
thickness  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch.    2.  If  you  have  a  biggin  or.  coffee-pot, 
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and  the  coffee  will  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes.  Both  these  methods  are  exactly 
on  the  plan  on  which  tea  is  made.  There  is  very  little  trouble  either  way, 
bat  it  is  easier  to  keep  the  tin  sieves  clean  than  the  strainer.  3.  The  other 
method  is  to  boil  the  coffee.  Put  the  coffee  in  a  coffee-pot  or  saucepan;  pour 
on  it,  boiling  hot,  the  quantity  of  water  you  intend  drinking;  let  it  stand  a  few 
minutes  on  the  fire,  after  which,  place  it  beside  the  fire,  till  the  grounds 
settle:  the  settling  of  the  grounds  will  be  quickened  by  dropping  in  a  spoonful 
of  flour  or  brown  sugar.  As  soon  as  it  will  flow  clear,  pour  it  off  from-  the 
grounds  into  a  tea  or  coffee  pot,  end  from  that  into  the  cup.  If  this  method 
extract  the  strength  of  the  coffee  more  completely,  it  causes,  on  the  other 
hand,  somewhat  more  trouble ;  so  that  either  of.  the  other  methods  is  perhaps 
preferable  for  making  small  quanties  and  for  daily  use.  But  in  whatever  way 
you  make  coffee,  keep  it  hot,  and,  if  milk  tie  used,  let  it  be  hot:  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  coffee  is  generally  drunk  without  milk.  Raw  sugar  is  best 
for  ordiuary  coffee,  candied  for  strong  coffee. 

Medicinal  qualities  of  cqfeei — Several  medical  men  have  written  on 
the  qualities  of  coffee,  particularly  Dr.  Moselby*  physician  to  Chelsea 
Hospital.  "  Coffee/'  says  he,  '*  accelerates  digestion,  corrects  crudities, 
removes  cholic  and  flatulencies.  It  mitigates  bead-aches,  cherishes  the 
animal  spirits,  takes  away  listleness  aud  languor,  and  is  serviceable  in 
all  obstructions  arising  from  languid  circulation. '  De  Bleont  says,  it 
is  a  wonderful  restorative  to  emaciated  constitutions  and  highly  refresh* 
ing  to  the  studious  and  sedentary.  Tastes  differ  as/  to  the  strength  of 
coffee.  Persons  living  on  high  seasoned  dishes  naturally  prefer  coffee 
strong,  and  in  small  quantities;  otliers,  living  on  plainer  dishes,  will  take  a 
greater  quantity,  and  of  less  strength.  Workmen  of  active  occupations,  like 
ship- carpenters,  require  the  use  of  stronger  coffee  than  those  of  sedentary 
habits,  like  weavers.  Half  an  ounce  to  the  pint  is  perhaps  the  weakest  that 
should  be  made.  It  is  important  to  caution  the  reader  against  drawing  un- 
favorable conclusions  in  regard  to  coffee,  from  any  casual  disappointment 
when  beginning  to  use  it.  Its  preparation,  although  a  very  simple  affair  when 
understood,  is  liable  to  occasional  mistakes  in  the  outset.  These  mistakes 
may  arise  either  from  unskilfulness  in  roasting  or  boiling,  or  from  the  selfish* 
ness  of  a  few  individuals,  who  may  attempt  to  sell  inferior  coffee*  A  little 
perseverance,  however,  will  point  out  the  proper  methods  of  roasting  and 
boiling,  and  it  will  also  teach  those  grocers  who  would  wish  to  sell  inferior, 
coffee,  that  the  public, will  not  have  it.  Every  respectable  grocer  will  find  it 
his  interest  to  discourage  the  sale  of  bad  coffee.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  whenever  coffee  is  fairly  prepared,  it  is  a  healthy,  palatable  beverage,  and 
(hat  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be  the  result  of  accidental  or  temporary 
causes.  The  advantage  of  recent  roasting  from  not  being  generally  enjoyed, 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  understood  To  the  foregoing  general  directions  for 
the  use  of  coffee,  it  is  thought  proper  to  subjoin  tlie  following  extract  from 
a  small  para p he t  entituled  "  Thirty  choice  rectipts  for  the  use  of  tfws*  who  are 
friends  to  themselves  and  to  their  rotm/ry.w— — -To  make  coffee :— One  ounce 
of  coffee  ground  hue  to  one  pint  of  water,  put  sugar  after  it  is  boiled  or  made; 
it  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  set  by,  and  wanned  again  for  use;  put  the 
coffee  in  first,  pour  the  boiling  water  upon  it;  then  put  it  on  the  fire  and  boil 
it  a  minute  or  two;  pour  out  a  cup  full  and  return  it  into  the  pot  again  two 
or  three  times  to  mix  the  whole  well  together,  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  for. 
the  grounds  to  settle,  tbeu  pour  it  out  for  use.  Or,  take  a  mug,,  put  a  fuunei 
into  it,  and  a  fine  sieve  or  piece  of  clean  linen  over  the  funnel,  put  the  coffee1 
in  the  sieve  or  liuen  and  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  whieh  will  wash  all  the 
goodnees  of  the  coffee  through,  and  the  liquor  will  be  clean  in  the  mug  for 
use:  another  cupful  of  boiling  water  may  be  poured  through  the  coffee  ground! 
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to  get  any  thing  from  them  that  might  remain.  ,  As  a  proof  of  the  advantages 
of  using  coffee  in  certain  situations,  tlie  editor  of  the  pamphlet  adds  two 
facts  supplied  by  a  gentleman  of  North-America,  and  which  came  within  bit 
own  personal  knowledge.  His  account  is  as  follows:—"  In  March  and  the 
early  part  of  April,  1806,  on  a  passage  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States,  we  were  exposed  to  a  series  of  gales  of  wind,  and 
•quails  of  rain,  hail,  and  sleet,  for  eighteen  successive  days,  in  which,  from 
the  short  number  of  hands  and  tlte  state  of  the  vessel,  constant  #and  sever* 
exertion  was  required,  without  a  dry  thread,  or  four  hours  uninterrupted  sleep, 
for  the  whole  period.  While  we  were  short  of  provisions,  and  those  we  had 
to  bad  in  quality  as  only  to  be  tasted  to  avoid  starving,  the  strength  and  spirits) 
of  the  whole  crew  were  preserved  by  strong  hot  coffee,  served  three  times  a 
day,  and  not  limited  as  to  quantity,  and  sometimes  an  additional  quantity 
during  the  night.  As(to  the  effect  of  coffee  in  severe  cold,  I  can  only  state, 
that  having  passed  the  greater  part  of  fourteen  winters  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  where  the  cold  is  very  severe,  and  where  a  person  who  is  much  en* 
gaged  in  any  active  pursuit,  must  frequently  in  the  course  of  every  winter  bw 
exposed  to  very  piercing  frost,  all  prudent  people  abstain  from  the  ose  of  any 
ardent  spirits,  and  make  great  use  of  coffee.  It  is  a  general  custom  in  travel- 
ling (which  is  almost  always  in  open  stedgen)  to  have  coffee  as  a  beverage  at 
dinner,  in  lieu  of  any  other,  and  the  effect  I  have  always  heard  attributed  to 
it,  and  which  it  certainly  has  on  myself,  is,  to  produce  a  general  glow  over  the 
whole  surface  of  toe  body,  which  lasts  for  a  considerable  time,  while  the  effect 
of  spirituous  liquors  under  the  same  temperature  only  produces  heat  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  and  renders  the  effect  of  the  cold  much  mora 
sensible  on  the  extremities.  1  hat  this  is  the  effect  of  spirituous  liquors,  too 
many  fatal  instances  can  be  adduced ;  and  though  perhaps  needless,  I  will 
mention  one  in  which  1  was  concerned,  and  a  witness.  Twenty- 6 ve  persons 
volunteered  their  services  in  the  province  of  Maine,  to  cut  a  vessel  out  of  the 
ke  in  an  exceedingly  severe  winter  night.  At  day-light,  nine  only  were  able 
to  persevere  in  the  attempt,  and  on  inquiry  it  appeared  that  none  of  those  had 
tasted  spirits,  all  the  rest  had  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  made  use  of  them; 
and  had  there  not  been  inhabited  buildinu*  near  where  they  were  employed, 
several  must  have  perished;  those  who  had  abstained  from  spirits,  took  a 
breakfast  of  hot  strong  coffee,  and  with  that  meal  only,  completed  a  be  vera 
exertion  of  twenty-four  hours,  wet  the  whole  time,  and  exposed  to  an  ex- 
treme  degree  of  cold." 

Again,  a  late  writer  asserts  "  coffee  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  (among 
those  that  are  not  really  necessaries  of  life)  that  providence  has  indulged  to  roan- 
kind;  considering  its  beneficial  qualities,  as  well  as  its  agreeable  flavor."  In 
order  to  diffuse  these  blessings  more  generally  to  all  classes  of  people,  some* 
persons  have  been  inquiring  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  preparing  it  Jine  (i.  e. 
to  prevent  the  earthy  parts,  which  are  prejudicial,  from  incorporating)  and 
thereby  rendering  this  repast  highly  palatable,  and  exhilarating  to  the  spirits. 
The  method  is,  to  put  your  ground  coffee  into  a  coarse  linen  bap,  which  should 
be  suspended  loosely  in  the  coffee- pot:  pour  in  boiling  water  (as  you  like  to 
make  it,  strong  or  weak)  then  boil  it  ten  minutes,  serve  it  up,  sweeten  it  to 
taste  with  moist  sugar,  or  brown  candy.  A  Berlin  newspaper,  of  two  or  three 
years  back,  announces  the  discovery  of  an  indigenous  substitute  for  coffee,  in 
the  following  terms: — "Although  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  prejudiced 
against  all  the  pretended  methods  of  imitating  coffee,  of  which  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  greater  part  have  by  no  means  answered  the  praises  by  which 
they  have  been  recommended;  this  general  distrust  shall  not  prevent  us  from 
introducing  one  more  to  notice:  the  astragalus-battens,  an  annual  plant,  which 
grows  well  in  a  soil  moderately  manured,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 
The  seeds  furnish  a  decoction,  which  may  pass  for  real  coffee,  even  to  oV 
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eeivtng  the  most  acknowledged  epicures."  The  same  paper  says/  that  similar 
experiments  have  been  tried  at  Vienna  with  mahiz,  or  turkey-wheat,  and  with 
equal  success.  It  is  stated  in  the  Paris  papers  of  last  year,  that  Mr.  Bim as,  si 
cloth  manufacturer  in  the  commune  of  Charny,  in  the  department  of  Seine* 
and- Mar  ne,  has  found  out  the  means  of  growing  coffee  in  France.  He  sowed 
some  Mocha  coffee,  and  this  trial  has  produced  to  him  the  first  season  about 
6fteen  pounds  of  beans,  which  have  preserved  both  their  flavor  and  form.  In 
the  culture  of  this  coffee,  it  is  said  that  he  neither  employs  a  green-house  with 
artificial  heat,  nor  glass  frames,  nor  glass  covers:  his  success  arises  wholly 
from  the  mode  in  which  he  prepares  the  soil  designed  for  this  production. 
According  to  the  Linnean  nomenclature  and  classification  of  botany,  coffee 
is  denominated  coffea,  aud  is  of  the  class  and  order  pentandri&monogynia. 

Page  21,  S8. 

Nkoro:— In  the  year  1442,  while  the  Portuguese,  under  the  encouragement 
•f  the  celebrated  Prince  Henry,  were  exploring  the  coast  of  Afric,  Anthony* 
Gonsalez,  who,  two  years  before,  had  seized  some  moors  near  cape  Boyador, 
was,  by  that  prince,  ordered  to  carry  his  prisoners  back  to  Afric:  he  landed 
them  at  Itio-del-oro,  and  received  from  the  moors  in  exchange,  10  blacks  and  a 
quantity  of  gold-dust,  with  which  he  returned  to  Lisbon.  The  success  of  Gonsalez 
not  only  awakened  the  admiration,  but  stimulated  the  avarice  of  his  country* 
men ;  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  succeeding  years,  fitted  out  no  less  than  37 
ships  in  pursuit  of  the  same  gainful  traffic.    In  1481,  the  Portuguese  built  a 
fart  on  the  gold  coast ;  another,  sometime  afterwards,  on  the  island  of  Ar- 
guia ;  and  a  third  at  St.  Paul,  of  Loaugo  (or  Loaugo  St.  Paul's),  on  the  coast  of 
Angola;  and  the  king  of  Portugal  took  the  title  of  Lord  of  Guiney.     So  early 
as  the  year  1502,  the  Spaniards  began  to  employ  a  few  negros  in  the  mines  of 
Hespaniola;  but  in  the  year  following  Ovando,  the  governor  of  that  island,  for* 
bad  the  farther  importation  of  them ;  alleging,  that  they  taught  the  indians  all 
manner  of  wickedness,  and  rendered  them  less  tractable  than  formerly  (Her- 
kera,  Decad.  i,  lib.  5,  c.  2.).    So  dreadfully  rapid,  however,  was  the  decrease 
of  these  last- mentioned  unfortunate  people,  as  to  induce  the  court  of  Spain,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  to  revoke  the  orders  issued  by  Ovando,  and  to  authorise 
by  royal  authority  the  introduction  of  african  slaves  from  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments on  the  coast %of  Guiney.    In  the  year  1517,  the  emperor,  Charles  V. 
granted  a  patent  to  certain  persons  for  the  exclusive  supply  of  4000  negros 
annually  to  the  islands  of  Hespaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Puerto-Rico  (Her- 
rera,  Decad.  ii.).    This  patent  having  been  assigned  to  some  genoese  roer- 
J  chants,  the  supply  of  negros  to  the  Spanish  american  plantations  became  from 
that  time  an  established  and  regular  branch  of  commerce.    Of  the  English,  the 
first  who  is  known  to  have  been  concerned  in  this  commerce^  was  the  celebrated 
John  Hawkins,  who  afterwards  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy.     Hi*  adventures  are  recorded 
by  Hakluyt,  a  cotemporary  historian.     Having  made  several  voyages  to  the 
Canary  isles,    and   there  received  information  (says  Hakluyt])   "  negroes 
were  very  good  merchandise  in   Hespaniola,  und   that  store  of  negroes  might 
easily  be  had  on  the  coast  of  Guiney,  he  resolved  to  make  trial  thereof,  and 
communicated  that  device,  with  his  worshipful  friends  of  London,  Sir  Lionel 
Ducket,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  Master  Gunson  (bis  father- in  law),  Sir  William 
Winter,  Master  Brom field,  and  others ;  all  which  persons  liked  so  well  of 
-his  intention,  that  they  became  liberal  contributors  and  adventurers  in  the 
action  ;  for  which  purpose  there  were  three  good  ships  immediately  provided, 
the  Salomon,  of  120  tunnes,  wherein  Master   Hawkins  himself  went  as 
general ;  the  swallow,  of  100  tunnes;  and  the  Jonas,  a  bark  of  40  tunnes;  in 
whicb  small  fleet  Master  Hawkins  took  with  him  100  men.**    Hawkins  sailed 
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from  England  for  SierrvLeone  in  the  month  of  October  156*,  tad  in  s  iborf 
ttme  after  hit  arrival  on  the  coast  tot  into  bis  possession,  partly  (says  Hae- 
jattt)  by  the  sword,  and  partly  by  other  means,  to  the  number  of  800  negroes, 
besides  other  merchandise ;  with  which  he  proceeded  directly  for  Hespeniola, 
and  touching  at  different  ports  in  that  island,  disposed  of  the  wltole  of  his  cargo 
in  exchange  for  hides,  ginger,  sugar,  and  some  pearls ;  and  arrived  in  England 
in  September  1563,  after  a  very  prosperous  voyage,  which  brought  great  profit 
onto  the  adventurers.  The  success  which  had  attended  this  first  expedition, 
appears  to  hare  attracted  the  notice,  and  excited  the  avarice,  of  the  british 
government;  for  we  find  Hawkins,  in  the  year  following,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  one  of  the  queen's  ships,  the  Jesus,  of  700  tons ;  and  with  the 
Salomon,  the  Tiger,  a  bark  of  50  tons,  and  the  Swallow,  a  bark  of  30  tons,  sent 
a  second  time  on  the  same  trading  expedition ;  but  with  what  part  of  the  profits 
for  his  own  share,  is  not  mentioned.  He  sailed  1564.  He  made  a  third  voyage 
In  1568  for  the  same  purpose,  which  terminated  miserably.  The  first  englUh 
charter  for  regular  african  trifle,  was  granted  by  King  Jakes  I.  1618,  which 
aspired  in  1631 ;  and  King  Charles  I.  erected  a  company  by  a  second  charter. 

Page  24, 188. 

Affect* ow %  Loro :— Affection  is  love, unaccompanied  with  desire;  and  Iota 
2s  affection,  accompanied  with  desire:  both  imply  good- will, well- wishing,  bene* 
*olence  toward  the  object  of  attachment;  but  tlie  one  excludes,  and  the  other 
includes,  corporeal  longing.  Affection  unites  a  man  to  his  child  ;  love  to  hit 
concubine.  In  married  life,  affection  fills  up  the  pauses  of  love,  and  often  suc- 
ceeds to  it.  Love  is  fitful ;  affection  constant.  This  distinction  has  been  copied 
from  the  latin.  Simiarum  generi praccipua  ergo,  foetum  affrctio  (Pliny).  Norn 
jam  praeceptor  amoris  (Ovid).  Shakespeare  often  uses  the  word  affectum 
vaguely  and  impurely. 

Page  26 f  27. 
Tenekiffe;—  JBkabal  £  for  oniric,  xxiii,  9. 

Page  88. 


Lion  :— Concerning  this  animal,  we  find  the  following  additional  observations 
in  a  modern  instructive  writer  on  Marocco  (Jackson)  : — "  The  lion  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  a  particular  description.  He  is  hunted  by  theafricans  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  nimmer  or  leopard,  hut  they  do  not  consider  the  chase  to 
be  so  dangerous;  the  lion  is  not  so  active,  nor  does  he  climb  as  the  nimmer 
does.  The  arabs  say,  that  if  a  person  unarmed  meet  the  nimmer  he  is  sure  of 
being  destroyed ;  but  that  if,  ou  the  sight  of  a  lion,  he  let  his  garments  drop  off 
and  stand  undaunted,  seeming  to  defy  him,  the  lion  will  turn  round  and  quietly 
walk  off.  Few  oeople  would  be  inclined  to  iry  the  experiment  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In  the  forests  near  the  city  of  i\Ie» 
ouinas,  the  lions  are  very  fierce,  and  have  frequently  been  known  so  to  infest 
the  roads,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  the  caravans  to  pass.  They  are 
also  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  whore  the  country  is  well  wooded."  The 
maximum  of  the  leonine  dimensions  seem  well  authenticated  by  the  fol- 
lowing article  extracted  from  an  east-indian  newspaper:—"  Calcutta* 
March  30, 1814.  By  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  at  Kurnaul,  we  are  informed 
of  the  particulars  of  a  lion  hunt  in  the  vicinity  of  that  station,  during  which 
Colonel  Thompson  and  a  party  of  officers  killed  a  lion  of  enormous  size,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  seen  in  India.  His  dimensions  were  the  follow- 
ing :  length  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  ten  feet  two  inches; 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  four  feet  six  inches  |  cir- 
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famfaence  of  the  fore  lee,  two  feet  foor  inches.  He  had  killed  eight  villagers, 
a  great  number  of  bullocks,  and  otherwise  done  much  damage,  previous  to 
information  being  sent  to  the  military  cantonments  of  his  being  in  the  neigh* 
boorhood.* 

Page  31. 

Leopard  :-~The  same  anchor  just  quoted  in  the  note  on  the  reputed  king  of 
Che  beasts,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  african  animal,  denominated 
nimmer,  which  he  says  may  be  translated  leopard :— "  It  is  rather  spotted  thaa 
striped;  and  in  size  resembles  the  royal  tiger  of  Asia.  The  strength  and  agility 
of  this  animal  are  wonderful:  I  have  seen  one  receive  nine  balls  before  he  fell. 
When  the  niromer  is  known  to  be  in  any  particular  district,  deep  boles  are 
made  in  the  ground,  and  covered  lightly  over,  on  which  if  he  happen  to  tread, 
the  ground  sinks  and  be  falls  in.  The  sides  of  the  hole  being  formed  like  an 
inverted  cone,  the  animal  cannot  get  out,  although  he  will  make  many  efforts 
to  regain  his  liberty  :  in  the  mean  time  the  hunters  come  up  and  shoot  him. 
At  other  places,  where  he  is  supposed  likely  to  pass,  tbey  build  up  a  wall  and 
cover  it  over,  making  a  hole  or  two  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  musket-barrel ; 
and  here  the  patient  Shelluh  will  wait  whole  days  for  his  enemy,  living  all  the 
time  on  barley-meal  (hassowa)  mixed  with  water.  After  building  a  few  of  these 
walla,  enclosed  like  rooms,  several  Sbelluhs  will  go  in  quest  of  the  nimmer  : 
each  taking  his  station  either  in  these  buildings,  or  in  some  lofty  tree,  and 
waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  a  shot  at  him/' 

0 

Page  S3. 

Brazil:— The  reader  who  may  he  interested  in  acquiring  more  information 
concerning  thiscountry,  can  consult  the  following  places  of  the  jBabai&ironirlf  ? 
*is.  vol.  xxiv,  p.  2f4;  xxx,  211 ;  xxxi,  486;  xxxiii,  483. 

Page  35,  59. 

Sugar: — Mr.  De  Granvogl,  of  Munich  has  established  at  Augsburg  a 
manufactory  of  sugar,  from  beet  root  which  succeeds  so  well,  as  to  pro- 
mise the  most  important  results.  He  manufactured,  during  the  year  1812, 
above  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  quantity  is  expected  to  be 
five  times  as  much..  The  price  of  litis  sugar  is  20  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of 
the  sugars  from  cane,  and  at  the  same  time  is  superior  to  it  in  quality  or 
sweetness.  A  pound  of  sugar  from  beet  root  is  equal  to  two  pounds  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar  from  grapes.  It  is,  besides,  much  less  expensive,  because  an 
acre  may  produce  from  300  to  600  quintals  of  beet  root,  and  each  quintal 
30  pounds  of  juice,  which  will  produce  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  white 
sugar,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  syrup.  The  residue  serves  for  rum  or  aqua- 
vit*, and  after  having  extracted  all  the  saccharine  and  spirituous  matter  it 
contains,  there  still  remains  a  refuse  excellent  for  feeding  cows.  Beet 
besides  has  leaves  of  a  very  large  size,  which  are  in  much  request  for  cattle. 
This  manufacture  may  be  carried  on  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  whereas 
that  of  sugar  from  grapes  is  limited  to  a  very  short  period,  and  that  of  sugar 
from  the  maple  tree  is  scarcely  of  longer  duration.  Such  are  the  advantages 
of  making  sugar  from  beet  root.  In  the  country  near  Nassaberg,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  district  of  Prince  Charles  d'AuERSB erg,  70lbs.  of  sugar  have  been 
manufactured  from  maple  tree,  equal  to  any  procured  from  canes.  The 
feres  furnished  from  80  to  200  measures  of  syrup,  and  they  were  not  injured 
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by  the  operation.  Sugar  made  from  turnips,  maoa factored  by  Messrs^ 
Gbamvogl  and  Co.  of  Augsburgh,  sella  at  Munich  for  1  florin  6  kreutsers, 
or  2#.  4d.  sterling  per  pound.  In  France,  Mr.  Dive,  a  chemist,  at  Peyrcbe- 
rade,  in  the  department  of  Landes,  has  made  several  experiments  to  extract 
sugar  from  honey.    They  appear  to  have  been  crowned  with  success.    He  has 

5 resented  the  prefect  of  the  department  with  two  samples  of  his  sugar  of 
oney.  One  was  in  the  state  of  the  first  crystallization,  or  raw  sugar.  It 
retained  a  slight  odor  of  its  origin,  which,  however,  Mr.  Dive  hopes  to  be 
able  to  remove.  The  other,  which  has  undergone  only  one  purifying  process, 
is  a  fine  powder  sugar,  and  partakes  much  less  than  the  former  of  the  taste  of 
honey.  Mr.  Dive  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  a  considerable  quantity,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparative  experiments  between  it  and  sugar  extracted  froor 
the  cane,  or  from  grapes.— (  Moniteur.) 

Page  36,  320. 

Tobacco  :— The  advance  in  price  of  tobacco  has  occasioned  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments to  be  made,  with  a  view  to  discover  a  substitute,  aud  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  the  very  common  herb  yarrow  does  as  well  for  smoking  as  the  Virginia. 
The  herb  should  be  gathered  in  the  summer  season.  The  College  of  medicine 
at  Stockholm  has  discovered  that  the  leaves  of  the  potato-root,  dried  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  gives  tobacco  a  superior  fragrance  to  ordinary  tobacco.  The 
kiog  has  ordered  the  public  authorities  to  favour  the  cultivation  of  this  root* 
The  danish  gaiettes  recommend  the  use  of  the  substitute  instead  of  foreign 
tobacco.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  every  professed,  inveterate,  and  incurable 
snuff-taker,  at  a  moderate  computation,  takes  one  pinch  in  ten  minutes ;  every 
pinch,  with  the  agreeable  ceremony  of  blowiugand  wiping  the  nose,  and  other  inct* 
dental  circumstances,  consumes  one  minute  and  a  half  out  of  every  ten,  allowing 
sixteen  hours  to  a  snuff-taker's  day,  amounts  to  two  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes 
out  of  every  natural  day,  and  one  day  out  of  every  ten.  One  day  out  of  every  ten 
amounts  to  thirty-six  days  and  a  half  in  a  year.  Hence  we  suppose  the  practice 
to  be  persisted  in  for  forty  years,  two  entire  years  of  a  snuff-taker's  life  will  be 
dedicated  to  tickling  his  nose,  and  two  more  to  blowing  of  it!  And  if  the 
expense  of  snuff,  snuff-boxes,  and  handkerchiefs  were  considered,  it  would  be 
found  that  thialuxury  encroaches  as  much  on  the  income  of  the  snuff-taker  as 
it  does  on  his  time.  On  the  subject  of  tobacco,  how  different  from  the  invectives 
against  this  herb,  at  page  220,  are  the  strains  of  the  subsequent  imitation  of 
You»o!— 

"  Critics,  avaunt !  Tobacco  is  my  theme: 
Tremble  like  hornets  at  the  blasting  steam. 
And  you,  court-insects,  flutter  not  too  near 
It's  light,  nor  buzz  within  the  scorching  sphere. 
Pollio,  with  flame  like  thine,  my  verse  inspire, 
So  shall  the  muse  from  smoke  elicit  fire. 
Coxcombs  prefer  the  tickling  sting  of  snuff; 
Yet  all  their  claim  to  wisdom  is  a  puff. 
Lord  Fopling  smokes  not,  for  his  teeth  afraid ; 
Sir  Tawdry  smokes  not,  for  he  wears  brocade. 
Ladies,  when  pipes  are  brought,  affect  to  swoon  f 
They  love  no  smoke,  except  the  smoke  of  town ; 
But  courtiers  hate  the  puffing  tribe — no  matter, 
Strange  if  they  love  the  breath  that  cannot  flatter! 
It* s  foes  but  shew  their  ignorance;  can  lie, 
Who  scorns  the  leaf  of  knowledge,  love  the  tree? 
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Yet  crowds  temain,  who  still  it's  worth  proclaim* 
While  some  for  pleasure  smoke,  and  some  for  fame  t 
Fame,  of  our  actions  universal  spring, 
For  which  we  drink,  eat,  sleep,  smoke,  every  thing. 


(cf(Darmin4  StfromneJ. 


Page  37. 

Sterling: — Since  the  former  note  on  this  term,  used  to  denote  english 
money,  was  written,  farther  research  has  led  the  Editor  to  entertain  some 
doubts  as  to  the  perfect  exactness  of  the  definition  therein  given.— The 
reader  interested  in  numismatic  investigation  will  find  an  instructive  article  on 
this  word  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  year  1756,  (page  466).  Somber 
(Glostar.  in  Twysden  script,  in  voc.  Steriingius)  objects,  with  considerable 
Ingenuity  and  force  to  the  derivation  of  this  word  generally  given,  and 
adopted  in  J amieson's  Etymological  Dictionary.  His  objections  are  founded 
both  on  the  date  of  its  first  occurrence,  and  on  the  orthography  which  it  then 
had.  He  traces  it  as  far  back  as  the  year  1082,  when  it  is  written  lib. 
Sterilensium.  This  form  it  preserved  until  the  time  of  Henry  II,  when  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  changed  to  SterUnium.  Soon  afterwards,  in  John  of 
Salisbury,  it  is  written  Slerlingii  it  was  at  last  changed  to  Esterlingi ;  whence 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Esterling,  a  name  given  to  the  people 
of  the  north-east  of  Germany,  who  are  said  to  have  first  brought  the  art  of 
refining  silver  into  England.  In  that  case,  however,  the  orthography  would 
have  changed  from  Esterling  to  Sterling,  and  not  from  Sterling  to  Esterling. 
Besides,  the  coming  over  of  the  Esterbrigs  is  known  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  reign  of  K.  John,  long  after  the  use  of  the  word.  Somner  derives  it 
from  A.  S.  fteone,  lex,  canon,  signifying  money  made  according  to  a  fixed 
rule,  or  lawful  money.  Truslrr's  Chronology  gives  the  following  different 
explanations  of  the  word :— "  Sterling-money  is  so  called  from  the  town  of 
Sterling  in  Scotland  ;  because  Osbert,  a  Saxon  prince,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Saits,  established  a  mint  there :  but  some  say  that  some  easterling  coiners 
from  the  coast  of  Germany  were  invited  over  here  under  Richard  II.  and 
coined  for  us;  and  that  the  money  was  so  called  from  them:  #hers  say  that 
it  means  sound  metal ;  and  was  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  base  metal 
called  cocudini." 

Page  38. 

San-Salvador  :— An  interesting  description  of  this  city  is  to  be  found  in 
the  JGtabaf  tffnronide:  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  418. 

Guinea-Grains:— Some  botanists  describe  this  production  thus: — "Am- 
monium. Gr.  Paradisi.  Monandrw-tnonogynia?'  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it 
approaches  nearer  to  Limodorum*  Gynundria-diandria.  On  7th  September 
1814,  at  Aston,  several  victuallers  were  convicted  in  mitigated  penalties  of 
UOl.  and  costs,  by  the  presiding  magistrates,  for  haviug  made  use  of  Grains- 
of-Paradise  in  the  brewing  of  ale  and  beer.  Should  auy  victualler  be  here- 
after discovered  using  Gntins-of- Paradise,  or  auy  other  noxious  ingredient,  iu 
the  brewing  of  ale  or  beer,  not  only  the  whole  penalty,  which  is  200/.  will 
be  inflicted,  bufrsuch  victualler  will  not  be  again  licensed.— -{Birmingham.) 

Page  39. 

Assiento  :— The  progress  of  this  work  now  brings  us  to  the  contemplation  of 
human  nature  in  its  most  debased  and  abject  state ;  to  the  sad  prospect  of 
450000  reasonable  beings  (in  the  english  islands  only)  in  a  state  of  barbarity 
and  slavery;  of  whom,  great  numbers  assuredly  have  been  torn  from  their 
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native  country  and  dearest  connections,  by  means  which  oo  good  mind  can 
reflect  upon  but  with  sentiments  of  disgust,  commiseration,  and  sorrow.  The* 
note  explanatory  of  the  term  amento,  at  the  page  where  it  occurs,  informs  the 
reader  of  what  was  doing  at  the  eventful  sera  when  this  work  was  pet  to  press, 
towards  wiping  off  from  our  nation  the  reproach  of  complicity  in  such  a  traffic. 
Since  which,  parliament  has  given  publicity  to  the  following dcrcuments,  illustra- 
tive of  what  has  been  effected  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  towards  declaring  the  aboli* 
tion  of  the  african  slave  trade,  an  integral  part  of  the  european  law  of  nations  :— 

Extract  from  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  signed  at  Stockholm 

the  3d  day  of  March,  18  IS.— Separate  article. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  cession  made  by  his  britannic  majesty  in  the  fifth  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  signed  this  day,  of  die  island  of  Guadeloupe,  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Sweden  engages ;  To  forbid  and  prohibit,  at  the  period  of  the  cession, 
the  introduction  of  slavos  from  Africa  into  the  said  island,  and  the  other  pos- 
sessions in  the  West-Indies  of  his  Swedish  majesty,  and  not  to  permit  Swedish 
subjects  to  engage  in  the  slave  trade;  an  engagement  which  his  Swedish  majesty 
is  the  more  willing  to  contract,  as  this  traffic  has  never  been  authorised  by 
him. 

Extract  of  a  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  signed  at  Kiel, 

Uth  January,  1814. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  arid  Ireland, 
and  the  british  nation,  being  extremely  desirous  of  totally  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,  the  king  of  Denmark  engages  to  co-operete  with  his  said  majesty  for  the 
completion  of  so  beneficent  a  work,  and  to  prohibit  all  his  subjects,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  and  by  the  most  solemn  laws,  from  taking  any  share  in  such 
trade. 

Bclgie  Slate-paper. 

We,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  prince  of  Orange-Nassan,  sovereign 
prince  of  the  United -Netherlands,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Having  beard  the  report  of 
our  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  relative  to  the  contents  of  a  note 
received  by  him  from  the  umbassador  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  date  the  7th 
instant,  and  fequesting  to  obtain  our  prompt  and  effectual  assistance  in  the 
measures  which  Great  Britain  has  already  adopted  for  herself,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  other  european  powers  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade ;  and 
being  desirous  to  embrace  every  opj»ortunity  of  affording  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent  of  Great  Britain,  proofs  of  our  amicable  sentiments,  and  of 
our  readiness  to  contribute,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  attainment  of  his 
views;  have  decreed,  and  do  decree: — 

Article  1.  Henceforward  no  ships  or  vessels  destined  to  convey  negros  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  or  from  any  islands  belonging  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
to  the  continent,  or  to  the  islands  of  America,  shall  be  cleared  out  or  expedited 
from  any  of  the  harbours  or  roads  within  the  territory  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, the  financial  department  being  specially  ordered  to  take  such  precau- 
tions that  our  intentions  in  this  respect  be  complied  with,  and  that  no  ship  or 
vessel  be  cleared  out,  which,  from  its  equipment,  or  from  other  circumstances, 
may  lead  to  a  supposition  of  its  being  destined  to  the  aforesaid  purpose,  or  of 
being  any  way  connected  with  the  slave  trade. 

.  2.  It  shall  be  signified  to  the  general  government  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
that  in  none  of  the  forts,  offices,  or  possessions,  within  the  limits  of  that  com- 
mand, any  ships  or  vessels  destined  or  equipped  for  the  slave  trade  shall  be 
admitted;  and  also  that  no  inhabitants  of  that  country,  or  any  other  persons  in 
the  vicinity  of  those  ports  or  offices,  shall  be  sold  or  exported  as  slaves;  and  to 
such  ships  or  vessels,  in  case  they  navigate  under  foreign  colours!  notice  shall  be 
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given  of  the  existing  prohibition,  and  they  shall  forthwith  be  ordered  to  pat 
back  to  sea ;  whilst  such  vessels  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
shall  be  seised,  and  a  report  thereof  made  to  the  commercial  and  colonial 
department. 

3.  Copies  of  this  present  decree  shall  be  sent  to  the  financial  and  to  the 
commercial  and  colonial  departments,  that  they  may  respectively  attend  to  the 
execution  of  the  same;  and  also  to  our  secretary  of  state,  for  foreign  affairs, 
who  is  ordered  to  communicate  the  contents  of  these  presents. 

M  1.  To  the  ambassador  of  Great  Britain,  in  answer  to  his  aforesaid  note, 
adding,  that  at  the  eventual  negociations  relative  to  the  restitution  of 
the  dutch  colonics,  we  shall  not  be  averse  to  having  inserted  in  the 
treaty  such  an  article  as  shall  continue  to  bind  the  government  of  this 
state  to  the  perpetual  observance  of  the  aforesaid  measures,  and  to  the 
effectual  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade. 

"  9.  To  the  boards  of  trade  for  the  information  of  the  trading  parts  of  the 

inhabitants." 

«  > 

Given  at  the  Hague  the  15th  of  June,  in  the  year  1814,  and  of  our  reign  the 
first, 

(Signed)  friMam. 

By  order  of  his  royal  highness  the  secretary  general  of  state. 

(Signed)  jf.     M.     &*U. 

Extract  from  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France^ 
signed  at  Paris  the  30*  A  of  May,  1814. —Additional  article. 

His  most  christian  majesty,  concurring  without  reserve  in  the  sentiments  of 
his  bri tannic  majesty,  with  respect  to  a  description  of  traffic  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  and  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live,  engages 
to  unite  all  his  efforts  to  those  of  his  britannic  majesty,  at  the  approaching  con- 
gress, to  induce  all  the  powers  of  Christendom  to  decree  the  ajplitioo  of  the 
slave  trade,  so  that  the  said  trade  shall  cease  universally,  as  it  shall  cease  defi- 
nitively, under  any  circumstances,  on  the  part  of  the  french  government,  in  the 
course  of  five  years;  and  that  during  the  said  period  no  slave  merchant  shall 
import  or  sell  slaves,  except  in  the  colonies  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  subject. 

Regulations  concerning  the  Slave  Trade, 

The  minister  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  the  marine  and  of 
the  colonies,  considering  that  the  king,  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  in  con- 
cert with  several  powers  of  Europe,  has  resolved  speedily  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade ;  that  his  majesty,  who  has  already  manifested  the  desire  of  confin- 
ing this  trade  within  those  bounds  which  circumstances  seem  to  have  assigned 
to  it,  has  nevertheless  found  that  it  was  still  for  some  time  necessary  to  settle- 
ments, which  are  of  importance  to  their  mother-country,  with  a  view  of  gradu- 
ally prepariug  anew  order  of  things,  and  of  rendering  less  painful  the  sacrifices 
which  it  must  carry  along  with  it ;  that  as  all  the  persons  actually  employed  in 
cultivating  our  colonies,  have  an  interest  in  the  temporary  continuation  of  this 
trade,  it  is  also  useful :  that  the  subjects  of  the  king  would  defeat  the  intentions 
formally  expressed  by  his  majesty,  if  they  were  to  renew  the  trade  on  those 
points  of  the  coast  of  Africa  where  it  has  effectually  ceased  to  be  carried  on 
for  several  years,  and  where  settlements  "have  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  civilizing  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  and  of  replacing  the  traffic  in 
slaves  by  that  in  the  produce  of  the  country;  and,  considering  that  his  majesty 
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Age  41. 

Negro,  Slave:— In  Jamaica,  the  usual  mode  of  calculating,  in  a  general  way, 
Ac  average  profits  of  a  sugar  estate,  is  to  allow  10/.  sterling  per  annum  for 
every  negro,  young  and  old,  employed  in  this  line  of  cultivation ;  according  to 
which  the  income  of  the  Beckford  estates,  arising  from  3533  negros*  ought 
to  he  25330/.  sterling.  It  is  doubtful,  howev er,  as  the  proprietor  does  not 
reside  in  the  island,  if  he  has  received  on  an  average,  of  ten  years  together, 
any  thing  near  that  sum :  but  even  this  is  but  6J  per  cent,  cm  his  capital,  which 
is  380000/.;  negros  being  J  of  the  property,  and  being  usually  valued  at  501. 
sterling  each,  upon  an  average. 

Page  44. 

Man  asd  the  Boy  washed  overboard: — From  the  numerous  instances  of 
persons  being  washed,  or  falling,  overboard,  who  could  only  be  saved  by  the  most 
immediate  assistance,  a  life-rope  was  lately  constructed,  and  publicly  exhibited 
to  the  naval  officers  at  Portsmouth  t  *hich  obtained  such  general  approbation, 
that  many  of  them  said  they  should  immediately  have  some  ropes  fitted  up  for 
such  mode  of  relief,  to  be  placed  on  each  quarter-gallery,  or  other  suitable  pans 
on  board  their  respective  ships.  The  admiral  commanding  in  chief  at  that 
station  more  particularly  testified  to  the  projector  (Mr.  Man  by),  that  he  was 
of  opinion  his  method  of  using  a  life-rope,  for  the  assistance  of  persons  who 
may  have  fallen  overboard,  was  ingenious,  and  likely  to  be  extremely  useful  in 
tuco  cases;  and,  moreover,  that  the  several  officers  with  whom  the  admiral  had 
conversed  on  the  subject,  fully  concurred  with  him  in  those  ideas.  The  Editor 
of  this  publication  being  desirous  of  rendering  it,  not  only  an  entertaining,  but 
an  useful  article  of  every  cabin-library  (to  which  the  liberality  of  our  pre- 
sent race  of  naval  officers  habitually  indulge  the  junior  memliers  of  their  profes- 
sion with  access),  docs  not  hesitate  to  devote  a  page  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  to 
the  description  and  delineation  of  this  simple  but  valuable  process.  The  life* 
rope  recommended  in  Manby's  "  Lecture  on  the  preservation  of  persons  in  the 
hour  of  shipwreck"  is  of  the  following  form ; — 


The  rope  having  a  noose,  can  be  tightened  by  drawing  a  small  wooden  button 
or  slide (B),  through  which  the  spliced  or  double  part  of  the  rope  passes;  the 
noose  is  kept  open  and  a-float  by  a  piece  of  whalebone,  with  which  the  bight  of 
the  rope  passes  through  a  number  of  corks  (A).  An  egg-shaped  piece  of  wood 
m  a  small  buoy  (C),  (being  painted  white  as  well  as  the  corks,  to  make  them 
better  seen  in  the  dark)  is  also  upon  the  rope,  so  that  when  grasped  by  the  per- 
son in  danger,  it  is  prevented  from  slipping  through  and  cutting  the  hands  (as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  common  rope),  and  by  which  he  can  support  himself 
while  getting  the  noose  over  his  head  and  arm;  when*,  by  slipping  the  button  or 
slide,  he  secures  himself  in  it,  and  can  be  drawn  up  the  snip's  side  in  perfect 
safety,  nnd  the  corks  have  the  additional  use  to  prevent  him  from  being  hurt  by 
the  rope. 

Page  46. 

Amazokes. — Marauan,  Orel/ana,  or  SoHmocs :  a  river  of  all  the  above  names, 
and  the  fargest  not  only  that  is  known  in  America,  but  (perhaps  with*  the  sole 
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exception  of  die  great  river  [ZtTr]  of  Congo)  in  the  whole  world.  It 
is  said  to  rise  from  the  lake  Lauricocha,  in  the  province  of  Tarma,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pern;  in  lat  10°  99'  S. ;  but  its  most  remote  source  is  the  river  Beni, 
which  rises  in  the  cordilleta  De  Acama,  about  35  miles  from  La  Paz,  in  the 
province  of  Stcasica.  It  runs  from  N.  to  S.  as  far  as  the  province  of  Yaguar- 
songo  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  From  thence  it  forms  the  strait  of  Gur.rncayo, 
follows  its  course  from  W.  to  £.  running  a  distance,  from  its  rising  to  where  it 
enters  the  sea,  of  1800  leagues.  The  mouth  or  entrance  of  this  river  is  about 
180  miles  wide ;  the  tide  water  ends  at  Obidos,  which  is  about  400  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  river  at  this  place  is  905  fathoms  wide,  and  the  violence  with 
which  this  river  flows  is  so  powerful  that  it  repels  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and 
retains  its  own  stream  pure  and  un impregnated  for  a  distance  of  80  leagues 
within  the  sea;  (a  circumstance  the  more  wonderful,  in  as  much  as  from  the 
Above  distance  of  Obidos  to  its  month,  400  miles,  it  has  a  fall  of  only  four 
feet.)  Innumerable  are  the  rivers  which  it  receives  in  its  long  extended  course, 
but  the  larger  and  more  considerable  are,  to  the  N.  the  Santiago,  Morona, 
Pastaza,  Tigre,  Napo,  Negro,  Putumayo,  Yupura,  Yaguapiri,  Curupatuba,  and 
Gari;  and  to  the  S.  the  Guallagu,  Ucayale,  Cuchwara,  Yahuari,  Yutay  or 
Yotao,  Cayari  or  Coyari,  Madera,  Topayos,  Tocantines,  Xiogu,  Guanapu, 
Muju,  and  others.  The  first  who  discovered  the  mouth  of  this  immense  river 
was  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  in  1498.  It  was  afterwards  reconnoitred  in 
1541,  by  Francisco  dc  Orellana,  lieutenant  of  Gonzalo  Pizakro;  in  1560 
by  Pedro  de  Ursua,  by  orderof  Don  Andres  HuRTADode  Mexdoza,  Marquis 
of  Cakete,  Viceroy  of  Peru;  in  1602,  by  the  father  Rafael  Ferrer,  of- the 
abolished  order  of  Jesuits  of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  missionary  amongst 
the  Cofanes  indians;  and  in  1616  by  order  of  Don  Francisco  de  Borja, 
prince  of  Esquilache,  Viceroy  of  Peru;  also  in  1725  by  Juan  de  Palacios, 
in  company  with  the  fathers  Domingo,  Breda,  and  Andreas  de  Toledo,  by 
the  command  of  San  Francisco.  Besides  these  Pedro Texeira,  a  Portuguese, 
undertook  in  the  name  of  Santiago  Raimundo  de  Noronha,  governor  of  San 

Luis  de  Maraiian,  the  farther  navigation  of  this  river,  arriving  by  the  Napo  as 
far  as  the  port  of  Payumo,  in  the  province  of  Moxos.  In  1639,  Don  Geronimo 
Fernandez  de  Cabrera,  Count  of  Cuincoon,  and  Viceroy  of  Peru,  sent  as 
far.  as  Pari  the  fathers  Christoval  da  Cunna  and  Andres  de  Antieda, 
Jesuits  of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  also  the  father  Samuel  Fritz,  a  German, 
and  of  the  same  extinguished  company,  a  great  missionary  and  profound 
mathematician.  He  it  was  that  took  the  most  exact  observations  us  fur  as 
Para,  in  his  voyage  made  in  the  year  1689,  and  1691,  and  who  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  geographical  chart  of  the  Maraubsi,  made  and  published  at 
Quito  in  1707.  Subsequently  to  this,  another  map  was  publi>hed  by  Mr. 
Charles  de  la  Condamine,  of  the  royal  acadctoy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  he  being 
one  of  the  persons  commissioned  to  make  astronomical  observations  under  the 
equinoctial  line.  This  last  map  is  the  most  correct,  and  was  made  in  the 
voyages  he  performed  in  the  Marauou,  1743  and  1744,  although  it  was  much 
amended  and  enlarged  by  another  map  which  had  been  formed  by  the  father 
Juan  Maonin,  of  the  aforesaid  company,  and  then  missionary  at  the  city  of 
Borja,  of  the  province  of  Manias,  and  an  honorary  academician  of  the  Sciences 
at  Paris.  The  shores  and  innumerable  islands  of  this  large  river,  were  peopled 
and  inhabited  by  many  barbarous  nntions  of  Indians,  which  have,  for  the  most 
part,  at  the  present  day,  either  become  extinct,  or  retired  to  the  wilds  of  the 
mountains.  The  name  of  Amazonas  is  derived  to  this  river  from  some  warlike 
women,  who  attacked  and  opposed  the  Spaniards  on  their  first  arrival,  and 
more  especially  the  discoverer  Orellana.  Some  hold  this  as  fabulous,  but  others 
maintain  ibat  there  not  only  were,  but  are  at  this  time,  such  women  as  those 
of  whom  we  speak;  and  these  people  recouut  ofthem  the  same  stories  that  arc 
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told  of  the  asiatic  Amazons  in  the  Termodoote.  The  fact,  however,  is,  dial 
the  women  here  called  Atnazonas  were  nothing  more  than  women  who  assisted 
their  husbands  in  battle;  a  practice  very  prevalent  amongst  the  greater  part  of 
the  nations  of  the  american  Iudians.  Such  was  the  case  when  Gojszalo  had 
to  encounter  women  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunja,  Sebastian  de  Brvalcaza*  in 
Popayan,  Pedro  oe  Valdivia  in  Chile,  as  also  other  cooquerois  in  different 
provinces.  The  Amaious  of  the  Muranoo,  of  which  we  treat,  aud  who  made 
front  against  Orellaka,  were  of  the  nation  of  the  Omaguas,  dwelling  in  the 
islands  and  on  the  shores  of  the  river.  The  historians  who  paint  the  govern* 
ment  and  customs  of  this  fictitious  race,  are  nothing  but  idle  dreamers  and 
fabulists,  publishing  wonders  to  accredit  their  voyages  and  histories.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  far  up  as  the  Yavari,  on  the  S.  shore,  and  as  far  as 
the  settlement  of  Loreto  dc  los  Ticunes  on  the  N.  iucluding  the  river  itself, 
aud  the  adjacent  territories,  the  Portuguese  possessions  are  considered  at  the 
present  day  to  extend,  and  from  thence  upwards  is  claimed  by  the  Crown  of 
Spain.  The  latter  power  has  founded  many  settlements  of  Indians,  who  hare 
become  Christians;  as  also  certain  reducciones,  which  form  the  mission  caHed 
De  Alainas,  the  same  having  had  its  origin,  and  having  since  flourished,  under 
the  discipline  and  management  of  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  of  the 
province  of  Quito,  until  that  this  order  was  supplanted,  in  1767,  by  the  presi- 
dent Don  Josef  Dibuja,  who  sent  various  priests  in  the  place  of  the  former; 
these  banishing  the  Jesuits  from  the  dominion  of  the  king.  Otlier  missionaries 
were  also  sent  of  the  religious  orders  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  shores  of  the 

rivers  Manua,  Putamayo,  and  Caqueta.  The  woods  of  the  Marauon  are 
immense,  full  of  tigers,  danta*,  hears,  leopards,  wild  boars,  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  venomous  snakes  and  serpents;  the  most  formidable  of  which  are 
those  called  yacumamas,  saratnicuct,  coruiet%  exit,  ceseabelet,  emrtelas,  tigriltmt^ 
buhot  and  intiyuyes.  The  wateis  swnrni  with  alligators  or  crocodiles,  fine  fish 
of  various  kinds,  the  same  being  peculiar  to  the  lakes  in  its  vicinities,  some  sorts 
exceedingly  rare,  and  especially  those  called  charapat  or  tortoise,  the  mammti 
or  sen-cow,  the  same  being  called  also  pcxt-bucy  or  ox-fUh,  from  its  great 
resemblance  to  this  animal,  and  which  feeds  uj  on  grass  and  suckles  its  young. 
The  multitude,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  birds,  arc  truly  striking  to  f  >rcigners; 
and  amongst  the  most  noted  are  the  piurie$%  quaeamaym,  tor  as,  chiriclatc*, 
pattjiex,  poelicadores,  trompetrrot,  mountain-fowl,  partridges,  pheasants,  quails, 
and  the  rest.  Here  are  infinite  variety  of  apes  of  different  figures,  and  of  the 
most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  appearances.  The  vegetable  productions 
which  grow  wild,  are  cacao,  cinnamon,  bdinilftt,  zarzaparilta,  and  pines;  and 
those  which  are  in  part  wild  and  generally  cultivated  are  coffee,  sugar-canes, 
rice,  mahiz,  plantains,  pitajayas,  lemons,  limes,  oranges,  &c  also  wax,  storaz, 
capoyve  carann,  oil  of  Maria,  copal,  and  other  balsams,  resins,  and  medicinal 
drugs.  The  woods  are  extrelnely  precious,  of  every  kind,  color,  and  size; 
such  as  cedar,  red-wood,  (pahhrujo)  holy-wood  (pah  tanto)  pine,  basla  and 
chonta,  which  resembles  ebony.  The  herbs  and  roots,  although  they  are  in 
very  treat  abundance,  are  hut  little  known,  as  are  the  different  coloured 
mineral  earths.  Throughout  the  whole  country  washed  by  this  mighty  river, 
from  the  point  or  strait  of  Manse riche  to  its  mouth,  there  is  to  be  found  no 
kind  of  stone,  gold,  or  other  mineral.  Its  current  has  great  violence  and  rapidity, 
and  its  depth  is  unfathomable.  The  swellings  and  freshes  are  usually  very 
great:  and  when  these  happen,  the  country  is  inundated  for  many  leagues,  the 
whole  of  the  islands  are  covered  with  water,  and  are  made  to  change  their 
situution,  or  new  ones  are  formed  by  the  fresh  channels  which  the  river  in 
its  boundless  impetuosity  is  accustomed  to  procure  itself.  In  the  parts  called 
Pongo  de  Man*eriche  and  Pnuxis,  its  6trearo  is  confined  in  a  narrow  channel 
of  about  three  leagues  across.  The  water  here  is  pure  and  welt  tasted,  but 
very  turbid  aud  thick,  owing  to  the  number  of  trees,  of  pieces  of  earth,  which 
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it  draws  down  with  it  in  its  course;  and  these  impediments  render  its  nav* 
gatioo  here  somewhat  dangerous  to  canoes,  although  not  so  to  the  larger  ves- 
sels, or  piraguas,  of  the  Portuguese.  This  river  is  navigable  from  the  city  of 
Jaen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  as  far  as  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  which  is 
nearly  its  whole  course.  The  climate  of  the  countries  that  it  irrigates,  from 
the  province  of  Yagtiarsongo  to  its  month,  is  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy,  espe- 
cially oa  its  shores,  which  have  also  the  disagreeable  molestation  of  mosquitos 
of  a  thousand  kinds,  as  well  as  of  many  other  venomous  insects.  The  history  of 
this  river  was  written  and  published  in  a  folio  volume  by  the  father  Manuel 
Rodriguez,  of  the  extinguished  company  of  Jesuits, 

Ibid. 

"  Oaoonoquk  :— (Thus  written  in  the  id  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe)  A 
river  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  S.  America,  one  of  the  four 
largest  rivers  on  the  continent.  It  rises  in  the  Sierras  Nevadas  to  the 
N.  of  the  lake  Parime,  in  the  province  of  Guayana,  according  to  the 
discovery  made  by  order  of  the  court  by  Admiral  Don  Joseph  Itur- 
riaga,  and  by  means  of  the  information  received  from  the  Caribes  In- 
dians, proving  erroneous  the  origin  given  to  it  by  the  father  Joseph  Gu- 
lf illa,  the  Jesuit,  in  bis  book  entitled  "  Orinoco  lllustruda*  as  also  the 
origin  given  it  by  die  ex-jesuit  Colxti,  namely,  in  the  province  of  Mocoa, 
in  lat.  1*  21'  N.  The  fact  is,  that,  according  to  the  more  recent  and  best 
accounts,  it  should  appear  to  rise  in  the  Sierra  Ibermoqueso,  from  a  small 
lake  called  Ipava,  which  is,  agreeably  with  the  account  of  our  author,  in  the 
province  of  Guayana.  This  river  rons  more  than  600  leagues,  receiving  in 
its  extended  course  an  exceeding  number  of  other  rivers,  which  swell  it  to  an 
amazing  size,  and  it  proceeds  to  empty  itself  into  the  sea,  opposite  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  by  seven  different  mouths,  forming  various  isles,  denominated  the 
Orotomecas  or  Palonias,  so  called  from  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  this 
name  inhabiting  them.  The  Orinoco  bears  the  name  of  Iscante,  until  it  passes 
through  the  country  of  the  Tames  Indians,  where  it  receives,  by  the  W.  side, 
the  rivers  Paparnene  and  PUisencta,  and  acquires  then  the  name  of  that  dis- 
trict, which  it  changes  at  passing  through  the  settlement  of  San  Juan  de 
Yeima  into  that  of  Gunyare,  and  then  to  that  of  Barragan,  just  below  where 
it  is  entered  by  the  abundant  stream  of  the  Meta,  and  before  it  is  joined  by  the 
Cazanare,  of  equal  size.  It  receives  on  the  X.  side,  the  rivers  Pan,  Guaricu, 
Assure,  Cahiari,  Sinaruco,  Guabiaris,  Irricha,  San  Carlos,  and  others ;  and  by 
the  S.  those  of  Benituari,  Amariguaca,  Cuchivero,  Caura,  Aroi,  Caroni,  Ac- 
quiri,  Piedras,  Veruaejo  or  Colorado,  and  others  of  less  note  ;  anil  being  ren- 
dered thus  formidable  with  all  the  above,  it  at  last  becomes  the  Orinoco.  Its 
shores  and  islands  are  inhabited  by  many  barbarous  nations  of  Indians,  soma 
of  whom  have  been  reduced  to  the  catholic  faith  hy  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
founded  some  flourishing  missions,  until  the  year  1767  ;  when,  through  their 
expulsion  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  these  Indians  passed  to  the  charge  of 
the  capuchin  friars.  The  Orinoco  is  navigable  for  more  than  200  leagues 
for  vessels  of  any  size,  and  for  canoes  and  small  craft  from  its  mouth  as  far  as 
Tunja  or  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos.  It  abounds  exceedingly  in  all  kinds  offish  ; 
nnd  on  its  shores,  which  are  within  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  bishop 
of  Puerto  Rico,  are  forests  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  woods, 
nnd  inhabited  by  strange  animals  and  rare  birds,  the  plants,  fruits,  and  insects 
being  the  same  as  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Mara  no  n.  This  last  mentioned 
river  communicates  with  the  Orinoco  by  the  river  Negro,  although  this  was  a 
problem  much  disputed  until  acknowledged  by  the  discovery  made  by  the 
father  Ramuel  Roman,  the  Jesuit,  in  1743.  The  principal  month  of  the 
Orinoco  was  discovered  by  Admiral  Christopher  Colon    in    1498,    and 
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Diego  de  Oedas  was  the  first  who  entered  it ;  he  having  smiled  op  it  in  1  SSL 
The  sounding  between  fort  San  Francisco  de  la  Guayana  and  the  channel  of 
Limon  is  65  fathoms,  measured  in  1734  by  the  engineer  Don  Pablo  Dm 
Faxardo,  and,  at  the  narrowest  part,  it  is  more  than  90  fathoms  deep ;  m 
addition  to  which,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  river  is  ac- 
customed to  rise  20  fathoms  at  the  time  of  its  swelling  or  overflow,  which  lasts 
for  five  months ;  and  the  natives  have  observed  that  it  rises  a  yard  higher 
'every  25  years.    The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  is  clearly  distinguishable  in 
this  river  for  160  leagues.     In  the  pare  where  it  is  narrowest  stands  a  far* 
midable  rock  in  the  middle  of  tha  water,  of  40  yards  high,  and  upon  its  lop 
is  a  great  tree,  the  head  of  which  alone  is  never  covered  by  the  waters,  and  is 
very  useful  to  mariners  as  a  mark  to  guard  against  the  rock.     Such  is  the 
rapidity  and  force  with  which  the  waters  of  this  river  rush  into  the  sea,  that 
they  remain  pure  and  unconnected  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  for  more  than 
30  leagues  distance :  its  principal  mouth,  called  de  Navios,  is  inlat.  8°  5/'  N. 
The  Orinoco  is  remarkable  fur  its  rising  and  falling  once  a  year  only;  for  it 
gradually  rises  during  the  space  of  five  months,  and  then  remains  one  momh 
stationary,  after  which  it  falls  for  five  months,  and  in  that  state  continues  for 
one  month  also.    These  alternate  changes  are  regular,  and  even  invariable. 
Perhaps  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  river  may  depend  on  the  rains  which 
constantly  fall  in  the  mountains  of  the  Andes  every  year  about  the  month  of 
April ;  and  although  the  height  of  the  flood  depends  much  upon  the  breadth  or 
extent  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  yet,  in  one  part  where  it  is  narrowest,  it  rises 
(as  Alcedo  has  correctly  observed)  to  the  astonishing  height  of  190  feet.    One 
mouth  of  the  river  is  S.  by  E.  of  the  gulph  of  Paria,  in  latitude  8°  50*  N*.  bo. 
60°  W.  and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Trinidad.    It  is  large  and  navigable,  and 
has  many  good  towns  on  its  banks  that  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Spanish, 
and  is  joined  also  on  the  £.  side  by  the  lake  Casipa.    There  are  two  other 
islands  at  its  mouth,  the  entrance  to  which  is  also  somewhat  dangeroui,  as 
there  is  frequently  a  dreadful  conflict  between  the  tide  of  the  ocean  and  the 
current  of  the  river,  that  must,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  sometimes  run  vert 
rapidly.     It  is  true  that  the  river,  including  its  windings,  takes  n  course  oi 
1380  miles.    It  may  be  considered  as  having  many  mi>uihs,  which  are  fura»d 
by  the  islands  that  lie  before  its  opening  towards  the  ocean  ;   yet  there  we 
onlv  two  that  are  considered  as  of  anv  use  for  the  pumnsesof  na\:  MiiJ."'. 
These  arc   the  channels  of  Sabanma  and  Corobana,  otherwise  called  Canb- 
biana.     The   latter  lies  in  a  8.  by  W.  direction,  and  is  ;\Is  >  divided  nxio  tw«: 
distinct  channels,  tint  afterwards  meet  auain  at  the  island  of  Trinidad  :n  ti.t 
mouth  of  the  grand  river.     But  pilots  pretend  to  sny,  that  the  mouth  of  tK-« 
great  river  begins  from  the  river  Amugua,  reaching  from  thence  to  the  rue: 
Sabarimn,  and  from  thence  about  to  the  river  Caribbiana  ;  an  1  some  urciunu 
state  its  mouths  to  be  upwards  of -10   in  number,  as  if  it  were  a  collection '.t' 
many  rivers,  all  uniting  nt  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  and  assisting;  ti»  c 
vey  the  main  stream  of  that  river  iiito  the  ocean.     The  \V\  passage  or  clia.  .-■ 
of  the  river  Orinoco,  called  by  the  vSpaniards  the  gulph  of  Paria,  lies  between 
cape  Salinas  on  the  main,  and  the  N.  W.  point  oi  the  Ulaucl  of  Triuid  id.    It 
contain.1)  several  island*,  which  divide  the  stream  of  the  river  into   severs! 
branches,  particularly  the  Uoca  G ramie,  or  Great  Mouth,  which  is  the  eastern- 
most, beiii;*  about  gun-shot  wide,  but  having  no  sounding  within  300  fatrn:a«i 
and  the  Hoca  Pequeua,  or  Little  Mouth,  which  is  the  w-esternmost,  be;. : 
almost  as  wide  as  the  other,  and  having  ground  at  from  oO  to  60  fathoms.    A? 
New  Cape  Arayn,on  the  X.  side  of  the  mouth  of  this  river,  are  bait-pits,  \\K£ 
yield  the  finest  salt  in  the  woild.     Jn  some  maps  the  head  waters  are  called  Lo- 
chia.    A  more  ditfu-c  and  particular  account  of  this  mighty  river  will  be  fou.-J 
in  a  recent  publication  of  merit,  under  the  following  heads,  which  have  hvf 
translated  and  selected  from  the  work*  of  Dffoss,  and  other  writers,  viz.  Tl« 
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•even  principal  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  The  navigation  of  the  Orinoco  up  to  St 
Thomas.— Enchanting  variety  of  its  banks.— •Importance  of  this  river.  Far- 
ther account  of  its  waters,  and  its  annual  swell.  Its  tides*  and  peculiar  animals 
inhabiting  it.  Tabic  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  these  parts.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  course  of  this  river,  for  the  first  100  leagues,  is  N.E.  and  8.  In  this 
part  it  leaves  the  imaginary  lake  of  Parima  60  leagues  from  its  left  bank.  The 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Orinoco  give  it,  before  it  has  run  these  100  leagues 
from  its  source,  as  rapid  a  current,  and  as  great  a  body  qf  water  as  any  of  the 
most  considerable  rivers.  From  the  Esroentlrias  to  San  Fernando  dc  Atabapa, 
its  course  is  from  £.  to  N.E.  Between  these  places  is  the  canal  of  Casiquiari, 
which  forms  the  communication  between  it  and  the  Amazones,  by  the  river 
Negro.  About  100  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Orinoco,  like  the  Nile,  forms  a  sort 
of  Ian,  scattered  with  a  number  of  little  islands,  which  divide  it  into  several 
branches  and  channels,  and  oblige  it  to  discharge  itself  through  this  labyrinth 
into  the  sea  by  au  infinite  number  of  mouths,  lying  N.E.  and  S.W.  and  extend- 
ing more  than  170  miles.  These  islands  increase  so  on  the  coast,  that  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  are  very  numerous,  but  very  few  of  them  are  navigable, 
It  is  computed  that  these  openings  amount  to  near  50,  and  only  seven  of  them 
admit  the  entrance  of  vessels,  and  these  must  not  be  of  a  large  burden.  An 
idea  of  the  prudeuce  and  skill  requisite  for  the  navigation  of  these  mouths  may 
be  formed  by  what  daily  happens  among  the  Guayanos  Indians,  who,  although 
born  on  the  islands,  and  from  subsisting  solely  on  fish,  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  intricacies  of  the  different  channels,  yet  frequently  lose  themselves,  and  are 
obliged  to  allow  the  current  to  carry  them  out  to  sea,  and  then  to  re-enter,  not 
without  the  most  minute  observations  and  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  proper 
passage.  It  even  requires  a  considerable  skill  to  find  the  current ;  for  the  nu- 
merous channels  have  such  different  directions,  that,  in  the  greater  part  of 
them  no  current  at  all  is  perceptible,  and,  in  the  others,  the  eddies  or  the  winds 
give  the  currents  a  direction  up  the  river  instead  of  down.  The  compass  is 
frequently  of  no  use,  and  when  a  person  is  once  lost,  he  is  often  obliged  to 
wander  several  days  among  the  Guayanos  islands',  conceiving  he  is  ascending 
the  river  when  he  is  descending,  or  that  he  is  descending  when  he  is  ascending, 
and  at  length  finds  himself  at  the  very  point  from  which  he  set  out,  The  fir*t 
of  the  mouths  which  are  navigable  is  25  miles  S.E.  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Guarapiche  river,  in  the  province  of  Cumana.  It  is  one  of  those  which  empty 
their  water  in  the  gulpli  of  Paria.  It  is  called  the  great  Manamo  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  little  Manamo,  which  runs  in  the  same  channel  with  it, 
nearly  to  the  sea,  and  is  navigable  for  shallops.  The  second  mouth  is  90  miles 
N.E.  of  the  first,  and  is  called  the  Pedernales.  It  rims  from  the  E.  of  the 
itland  of  Guarisipa,  and  falls  into  the  sea  3  leagues  S.W.  of  Soldier's  Island, 
which  is  situated  at  the  S.  entry  of  the  gulph  of  Paria.  It  is  only  navigable  for 
canoes,  or  at  the  most  for  shallops.  The  third  mouth  is  called  Caparo;  it  is 
an  arm  of  the  channel  of  Pedernales,  from  which  it  branches  off  at  SO  miles 
from  the  sea.  Its  mouih  is  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  gulph  of  Paria,  34 
miles  S.E.  of  that  of  the  chanuel  of  Pedernales.  The  navigation  is  hardly  fit 
for  any  vessels  but  canoes  and  shallops.  Macarco  is  the  name  of  the  fourth 
mouth,  it  enters  the  sea  six  leagues  S.  of  Capuro,  and  is  the  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  Guayana  and  Trinidad,  and  every  thing  concurs  to  give  it  this 
advantage  exclusively.  It  is  navigable  for  moderate-sized  vessels,  its  channel 
is  exceedingly  straight  and  clear,  and  it  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  the  point  and 
river  Erin  in  Trinidad.  The  fifth  mouth  is  very  little  frequented,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  its 
banks.  They  arc  called  Mariusas,  and  have  given  their  name  to  the  fifth  pas- 
sage of  the  Orinoco.  This  mouth  is  35  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  fourth.  Between 
Mariusas  and  the  sixth  mouth  arc  several  outlets  to  the  sea,  trfcich  are  naviga- 
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hie  by  the  tide  or  by  the  foods.  Twenty-ave  miles  snore  to  the  SJL  it  what  ts 
called  tbe  (feat  mouth  of  toe  Orinoco  ;  it  bears  the  aame  of  the  smooth  of  ves- 
sels, (  N*vim)  becaose  it  is  the  onlj  one  which  admits  ships  of  200  or  300  toes. 
Its  extent  is  six  leagues,  bat  it  is  far  Goal  being  every  where  of  an  equal  depth. 
navigation,  cf  the  Orinoco  up  to  Si,  laosan.— The  erand  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
is  formed  S&E.  b?  Cape  Barima  to  which  is  in  8^  54'  lat.  N.  and  the  island 
Cangrejos,  lying  W.N.W.  of  tbe  cape.  They  are  25  miles  from  each  other. 
•  hot  nebreadtb  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  passage  is  not  quite  three.  The  depth 
of  water  on  tbe  bar9whichliesaliulefartberoottosea  than  tbe  cape,  is,  at  ebb, 

17  feet.  Immediately  on  passing  the  bar,  the  depth  on  the  side  of  the  island  is  4 
or  6  fathoms,  whilst  on  the  side  of  the  cape  it  is  not  more  than  3|.    The  aVatt 
extend  from  Cangrejos  7  leagues  into  the  sea,  but  from  Cape  Barima  they  do 
not  extend  more  than  9  leagues.    Nearly  one  league  from  Barima  is  a  river  of 
the  same  name  which  discharges  itself  into  tbe  Orinoco.    Tbe  entrance  is  by  a 
narrow  channel  lj  fathom  deep.    On  the  same  shores,  S.  of  tbe  Orinoco,  and 
two  leagues  higher  up  than  this  rirer,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Amacuro.  which 
crosses  a  great  part  of  the  eastermost  territory  of  Gua? ana,  occupied  hy  the  ca- 
puchins of  Catalonia.  Shallops  can  sail  ten  or  fifteen  leagues  up.   It  is  S.  of  the 
island  and  cape  of  Cangrejos,  which  forms,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the 
N.  coast  of  the  mouth  of  Navios  or  Vessels.    Three  leagues  above  Cangrejos 
is  the  island  of  Arenas,  which  is  small,  and  of  a  sandy  sod.    It  is  from  12  to 
15  feet  under  water  in  spring  tides.    In  the  S.  part  of  it  is  a  channel,  which  is 
often  altered  by  the  sand,  of  which  the  bottom  is  composed.    Before  *rfa4- 
ing  half  a  league  there  are  two  points,  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Gurdas.    That 
on  tbe  N.  side  has  a  flat  which  runs  out  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  abstract  the 
navigation.    Proceeding  along  tbe  S.  shore  of  the  Orinoco,  eight  leagues  above 
Banroa,  is  tbe  river  Araturo,  the  source  of  which  bounds  tbe  savannas  of  tbe 
missionaries.    Its  mouth  is  very  narrow,  but  it  is  navigable  for  10  Icapim     It 
communicates,  by  different  arms  with  the  river  Amacuro  to  the  E.  and  with  tbe 
Agtrirse  to  the  VV.    There  is  much  wood  on  its  banks,  and  some  small  islands 
bearing  its  name,  opposite  its  mouth.    On  the  N.  side  is  the  channel  called  Co- 
cuma.    It  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.     Eleven  leagues  above  Barima  is  the 
island  of  Pegayos,  in  the  middle  of  the  Orinoco,  but  nearest  to  its  ri^ht  bank. 
Its  soil  is  white  mud, covered  with  mangles  [on.  mangrove /J  and  ai  flood-tide  it  is 
11  feet  under  water.     It  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  and  is 
observed  to  diminish  sensibly.  Immediately  above  the  island  of  Pagayos,  is  that 
of  Juncos.     It  is  the  most  E.  of  the  Itamaca  islands  which  occupy  a  space  of 

18  leagues  io  the  Orinoco.  They  divide  the  river  into  two  branches  ;  theS. 
branch  being  called  Itamaca,  and  tbe  N.  Zacoopana.  Both  of  these  are  navi- 
gable, but  the  S.  branch,  although  the  least,  has  by  far  the  most  water.  We 
will  describe  the  Itamaca  branch  to  the  W.  point  of  the  chain  of  islands,  and 
afterwards  give  a  description  of  that  of  Zacoopana  : — Tlie  E.  entrance  of  the 
Itamaca  branch,  which  is  900  fathoms  wide,  is  formed  by  the  inland  of  Juncos 
and  cape  Barima  Zanica,  which  jets  out  from  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Orinoco. 
A  creek  called  Carapo  runs  from  the  cape  in-shore,  and  afterwards  joins  the 
river  Arature.  A  little  higher  up  is  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Aquirre.  Its  source 
is  in  tbe  tract  of  the  missionaries  of  the  catalonian  capuchins.  Its  mouth  is 
very  broad,  and  the  depth  at  10  or  12  leagues  from  the  Orinoco,  is  3  fathoms. 
It  was  once  much  more  navigable  than  it  is  at  present,  but  very  trifling  repairs 
would  be  sufficient  to  restore  it  to  its  former  state.  As  this  river  does  not  pass 
through  any  cultivated  country,  it  is  only  frequented  by  those  who  resort  to  its 
banks  for  wood.  The  trees  on  each  side  are  so  high,  that  the  sail  cannot  be 
used,  and  vessels  consequently  avail  themselves  of  the  tide.  Two  leagues  from 
the  month  of  this  river,  in  the  midst  of  tbe  Orinoco,  is  the  little  island  of  Ve- 
nado9  and  on  the  S.  bank  of  tbe  Orinoco,  eight  leagues  above  the  Aguirre,  is 
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the  creek  of  Canrxma.'  It  proceeds  from  the  Orinoco,  runs  by  the  beck  of  the 
mountains,  and  thence  takes  its  coarse  S.E.  thus  forming  of  the  bank  of  the 
Orinoco  nn  island,  on  which  the  Guajanos  Indians  have  built  a  hamlet  subject 
to  the  Indian  Gemericabe.  This  creek  or  branch  has  plenty  of  water  at  its 
entrance,  but  the  point  of  the  rising  grounds  of  Itamaca  causes  it  to  be  hardly 
navigable  for  half  a  league.  This  creek  spreads  into  an  infinite  number  of 
branches,  and  therefore  it  might  be  of  great  use  to  agriculture,  the  neighbour-, 
ing  lnnd  lying  too  high  for  inundation.  The  Spaniards  have  recently  enter* 
tamed  the  project  of  driving  away  the  Guayanos  Indians,  of  building  villages, 
and  of  erecting  batteries  for  the  defence  of  the  Orinoco.  The  river  Itamaca, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Orinoco,  is  nest  to  be  described.  Its  mouth  is  narrow, 
but  deep,  having  from  16  to  18  feet  water.  There  is  a  bank  in  the  Orinoco 
running  across  the  mouth  of  the  Itamaca,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  narrow 
passage,  which  requires,  especially  at  low  water,  great  precaution  in  the  navi- 
gation. This  river,  six  miles  from  its  mouth,  divides  into  two  branches,  the  first 
of  which  goes  to  the  W.  and  runs  through  the  valleys  formed  by  the  mountains, 
the  other  runs  to  the  Savanna,  near  the  mission  of  Polomar.  *  The  river  is  na- 
vigable up  to  where  it  thus  branches  off,  for  small  craft  and  boats.  The  W. 
point  of  the  Itamaca  islands  is  2\  leagues  from  the  river.  We  will  here  again 
descend  the  Orinoco  to  where  the  Itamaca  and  Zacoopana  branches  unite,  far 
the  purpose  of  describing  the  latter,  and  afterwards  re- ascend  in  making  the 
tour  of  the  island  of  Joncos,  leaving  it  to  our  fleet.  From  the  E.  point  of 
Juncos  runs  out  a  flat  to  the  N.  making  a  very  narrow  but  deep  passage  for 
vessels,  which  should  keep  close  to  the  N.  coast.  Within  the  E.  point  of  the 
island  of  Juncos,  is  that  of  Pericos,  which  has  very  lately  disappeared.  It 
formed  two  channels ;  that  to  the  S.  was  almost  choked  by  tne  sand,  that  to  the 
N.  was  narrow,  and  afforded  but  a  difficult  passage  for  vessels.  This  island  was 
small  and  sandy,  it  was  seen  at  ebb-tide,  and  covered  in  the  swellings  of  the  Ori- 
noco. Its  disappearance  was  not  occasioned  by  any  earthquake  or  extraordi- 
nary inundation.  Four  leagues  above  the  point  where  was  once  the  island  of 
Pericos,  is  the  isle  of  Hogs,  which  we  leave  to  the  right,  because  it  inclines  to 
the  N.  The  navigable  channel  continues  to  the  S.  it  lias  however  between  it 
and  the  shore,  a  narrow  creek  navigable  for  small  vessels.  A  league  to  the  W. 
of  the  isle  of  Hogs  is  the  channel  Laurent,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Orinoco.  From 
its  mouth  proceeds  a  shallow  which  crosses  half  of  the  Zacoopana  channel.  The 
Laurent,  at  its  mouth,  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  river,  but  at  a  very  little 
distance  to  the  N.  it  forms  many  ramifications,  all  of  which  are  so  shallow, 
that  only  by  one  can  small  vessels  find  egress  to  the  sea.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Laurent  channel  there  is  a  small  island  of  the  same  name  from  which  pro- 
ceeds a  flat  which  extends  to  the  mouth  of  Mateo,  which  crosses  the  Itamaca 
branch.  Musquito  island,  situated  near  the  S.  shore,  has  from  its  £.  and  W. 
points  flats  extending  more  than  a  league.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  is  the  chan- 
nel, half  of  aleague  broad.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Abacayo  channel  runs  a  shal- 
low, extending  to  the  island  of  Palomas.  On  the  N. oast  are  two  channels  which 
fall  into  the  sea.  Another  flat  runs  from  the  island  of  Palomas,  aodreacbesto  the 
westernmost  point  of  the  Itamaca  islands.  At  the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  the 
island  of  Zacoopana  commences  a  flat,  running  two  leagues  to  the  W.  and  often 
filling  half  the  river.  Between  this  flat,  and  another  which  proceeds  from  the 
island  of  Palomas  is  the  passage  for  vessels.  Here  the  Orinoco,  or  rather  that 
part  of  it  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by  the  mouth  of  vessels,  forms  only 
one  channel,  eight  leagues  W.  In  this  space  is  seen  the  mouth  of  a  lake,  on 
the  shore,  at  u  little  distance  from  the  river.  It  extends  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Piacoa.  From  the  middle  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  S.  are  seen  the 
mountains  of  Men.  We  now  come  to  the  chain  of  [little  islands  which  divide 
the  channel  of  Piacoa  from  the  river.  They  extend  12  leagues  from  S.  to  W. 
On  the  N.  batik  is  the  mouth  of  the  little  Paragoan,  from  which  runs  a  flat  ex- 
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tending  to  the  great  Paragoan.  The  two  channels  called  Paramo  unite  tie* 
fore  falling  into  the  see.  Above  the  great  Paragoan  k  detached  toe  arm  known 
under  the  name  of  mouth  of  Pedernales,  and  which  the  Orinoco  throws  towards 
the  coast  of  Trinidad.  It  forms  the  divers  channels  from  the  Orinoco  to  that 
island,  and  proceeds  from  the  Orinoco  at  a  league  from  the  E.  point  of  Yaja. 
There  is  here  a  flat  which  crosses  half  the  river.  A  league  and  a  half  op  the 
river  are  the  Red  bogs.  This  is  the  first  place  where  the  Orinoco  re-appearing 
to  the  N.  is  seen  Tierra  Firme,  and  land  entirely  secured  from  the  water.  Op- 
posite is  a  shallow,  which  runs  along  the  S.  coast,  nearly  half  a  league  from  K. 
to  W.  The  passage  for  vessels  is  here  along  the  two  banks,  but  the  N.  bank 
is  the  better  of  the  two.  In  the  middle  of  these  bogs  there  is  a  very  narrow 
channel  called  Goaritica,  by  which  shallops  can  pass  in  the  flood-tides,  or  dar- 
ing the  swelling  of  the  river,  to  a  lake  which  is  close  to  it.  A  league  higher  op 
on  the  N.  bank,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Guarapo  channel.  During  summer  it- baa 
but  very  little  water,  but  nevertheless,  for  several  years  vessels  carried  on  •> 
contraband  trade  in  mules,  oxen,  and  the  productions  of  Cumana  and  Vene- 
zuela, giving  in  exchange  dry  goods.  This  channel,  excepting  at  its  mouth,  it 
very  deep,  and  admits  of  the  navigation  of  large  vessels,  but  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  by  which  it  runs,  they  are  obliged  to  use  the  oar  or  to  be  towed. 
Two  leagues  above  Guarapo,  is  the  island  of  A  ray  a ;  it  is  of  a  moderate  size, 
and  is  close  to  the  N.  coast.  Towards  the  S.  coast  are  seen  the  cascades  of 
Piacoa,  they  are  formed  by  three  or  four  ridges  which  extend  from  the 
middle  of  the  channel  te  the  S.  coast,  but  there  is  sufficient  water  on  the 
N.  coast  for  large  vessels.  On  this  coast  was  formerly  the  mission  of 
Piacoa,  and  the  Catalonian  capuchins.  Here  is  excellent  pasture,  very  fertile 
land,  good  water,  regular  winds,  and  a  good  situation  for  agriculture.  After 
having  reviewed  die  three  islands  of  Arciba,  the  next  is  that  of  Iguana, 
it  is  more  than  half  a  league  from  the  N.  bank.  The  river  continues  navigable 
on  the  S.  side.  In  summer,  on  the  N.  side,  are  banks  of  sand  which  have  very 
little  water,  but  in  winter  there  are  no  obstructions.  From  the  W.  point  of 
the  island  of  Iguana,  the  small  mountain  of  Naparenia  is  only  one  league.  It 
indeed  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  high  rock.  All  this  coast  as  far  as 
the  isles  of  Iguana  and  Araya  is  full  of  sand  banks.  The  Simon's  channel, 
lying  on  the  S.  coast,  has  at  its  mouth  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort.  From  hence 
is  seen  the  island  of  St.  Vicente,  having  a  flat  on  the  E.  part,  which  crosses 
the  channel  unto  a  little  below  the  fortress,  but  which  at  full  tide  is  of  no  in- 
convenience. This  is  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  ancient  capital  of 
Guayana  before  it  was  transferred  to  Angostura.  The  distance  described  is 
therefore  50  leagues,  and  it  is  consequently  40  leagues  hence  to  St.  Thomas. 
TJie  Spaniards,  when  they  transferred  the  capital  40  leagues  higher  up,  thought 
proper  to  leave  the  forts  they  destined  for  the  defence  of  Guayana,  on  the  site 
of  die  old  town.  They  are  now  seen  at  the  foot  of  a  small  hill,  one  is  called 
St.  Francis  and  the  other  El  Padostro.  By  the  side  of  these  are  two  small 
lakes  named  El  Zeiho  and  Baratello.  Half  a  league  lower  than  St.  Francis  is 
the  little  rivulet  of  Usupamo,  having  a  lake  near  its  mouth.  Nearly  half  a 
league  above  the  old  town,  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  is  the  large  rock  of  Mo- 
rocoto,  it  is  rather  nearer  the  S.  bank  than  the  N.  and  is  visible  in  the  summer, 
but  under  water  during  the  winter.  Not  far  from  this  rock  is  the  island  of 
Mares,  and  on  the  S.  side  is  the  rock  of  the  same  name,  and  another  called 
Hache.  The  cbaonel  N.  of  this  island  is  preferable  to  that  on  the  other  side* 
Three  leagues  higher  on  the  S.  side,  is  point  Aramaya,  which  is  merely  a 
jetting  rock.  Opposite  this  point  are  the  three  little  islands  of  San  Miguel : 
they  are  all  of  stone,  with  a  Little  sand  in  summer.  When  the  river  is  swelling 
they  are  nearly  under  water.  On  the  right  bank,  opposite  the  village  of  San 
Miguel,  are  two  islands  called  Chacarandy,  from  the  wood  with  which 
they  are  covered;  they  are  divided  by  only  a  narrow  channel.    The  island  of 
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Yaxardo  is  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Caroni.  It  is  3000  fathoms  Jong,  138T  broad.  The  W.  tide  is  subject 
to  inundatioDs.  On  the  right  bank,  and  a  league  above  this  island,  is 
the  island  of  Torno.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  bj  a  small  channel; 
and  on  the  W.  point  there  are  rocks,  and  a  flat  running  out  to  five  leagues. 
Point  Cardinal  is  ou  the  8.  side  of  the  island,  three  leagues  above  Faxardo. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  this  point  is  a  chain  o? rocks  stretching  to 
opposite  Gurampo.  During  winter,  one  only  of  these  is  visible,  but  in  summer 
three  are  discernible  opposite  Gurampo.  There  is  a  port  formed  by  point 
Cardinal,  called  Patacon.  Gurampo  is  a  number  of  rocks  lying  five  leagues 
above  the  island  of  Faxardo,  on  the  N.  coast  These  rocks  form  a  port  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  A  shallow  runs  from  this  port  nearly  N.  and  S.  with  £• 
point  Cardinal,  and  having  on  the.  W.  extremity  three  rocks,  under  water  in 
winter.  The  island  of  Taquache  lies  half  a  league  from  Gurampo,  ou  the  left 
bank.  It  is  H  leagues  from  E.  to  W.  Ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
island  of  Zeiba,  four  leagues  long  aodmore  than  one  league  broad.  The  channel 
separating  it  from  the  mainland  has  very  little  water,  excepting  in  the  winter. 
Between  the  mainland  to  the  N.  and  the  island  of  Toquache,  there  is  a  chan- 
nel navigable  at  all  seasons.  The  river  Cucazana  on  the  £.  point  has  a  fiat, 
running  a  little  to  the  W.  and  occupying  half  of  the  river.  At  the  mouth  is 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  which  nearly  joins  that  of  Taquache.  It  has  also 
a  flat  on  the  W.  point  which  is  in  many  places  visible  during  summer.  The 
Mamo  channel  has  at  its  mouth  a  flat  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  seven  leagues  below  the  capital  is  another,  lying  N.  and  S.  with  the 
island  of  Mamo,  and  having  from  the  month  of  January  to  April,  only  eight 
feet  water.  Vessels  are  obliged  to  be  lightened  in  order  to  pass,  which  is  the 
case  with  another  channel  which  forms  the  island  of  Mamo.  After  this  bar  is 
passed,  are  numerous  rocks  on  the  coast  and  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The 
Currucay  points  are  but  jetting  rocks,  and  lie  three  leagues  above  port 
St.  Anne.  Nearly  opposite  these  points,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  a  large 
rock  named  La  Pierre  du  Rosaire.  Between  this  and  the  coast  are  several 
others.  To  the  N.  of  the  Pierre  du  Rosaire  is  a  channel  very  narrow  on 
account  of  the  rocks  lying  under  water,  and  stretching  to  nearly  the  coast* 
Vessels  run  great  risks  in  summer,  and  in  winter  the  current  is  so  violent  that 
if  the  wind  dies  away,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  against  the  Pierre 
du  Rosaire.  A  league  above  this  is  a  point  of  rocks  on  the  N.  shore,  and 
some  distance  from  this  are  three  ridges  near  each  other,  and  bearing  S.  of  the 
£.  point  of  the  island  of  Panapana.  The  island  of  Panapana  is  a  league  above 
point  Des  Lapins,  separated  from  the  S.  shore,  by  a  channel  moderately  wide, 
but  very  shallow  in  summer.  At  the  £.  and  W.  points  there  are  flats  with 
very  little  water  on  them.  That  of  the  W.  point  ascends  more  than  a  league, 
and  inclines  always  to  the  S.  Between  this  island,  which  is  1|  league  long, 
and  the  N.  coast,  is  the  principal  channel  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  rather  narrow 
and  of  little  depth,  excepting  when  the  river  experiences  its  swellings.  Two 
leagues  higher  up  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Orinoco,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Angosturita.  Two  rocks  N.  and  S.  form  this  strait.  A  little  higher  up,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre,  is  a  large  rock  called  Laradero,  that  is,  washing  place.  It 
is  visible  only  in  summer.  Between  this  and  the  S.  coast  there  is  a  little  island 
of  stones,  opposite  which  the  river  Maruanta  discharges  itself.  Point  Tinco 
to  the  N.  and  point  Nicasio  to  the  S.  are  also  formed  of  rocks.  St.  Thomas 
the  capital  of  Spanish  Guayana,  is  the  next  place.  It  is  situate  at  the  foot  of 
a  small  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  There  is  a  fort  for  its  protection 
on  the  opposite  side.  This  place  is  called  Port  Raphael  and  is  the  passage  of 
communication  bctweenGuayana  and  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  andCumana. 
Between  Port  St.  Raphael  and  the  city,  is  an  island  called  Del  Medio,  from 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  river,    it  is  a  rock  under  water  in  wiuter,  bat  the  N. 
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side  it  dry  daring  rammer.  The  principal  channel  is  between  this  island  end 
the  city.  It  has  at  ebb  tide  800  feet  of  water,  and  about  60  more  at  flood. 
In  ramming  up  this  description,  it  if  to  be  observed,  that  from  the  junction  of 
the  Apure  [or  Assure]  with  the  Orinoco  to  St.  Thomas,  they  reckon  80  leagues. 
In  all  this  space  no  other  important  river  falls  into  the  Orinoco  on  the  S.  save  the 
Caura  and  Caucapasia.  It  is  however  true,  that  from  its  source  it  receives 
almost  all  the  rivers  by  its  left  shore,  and  from  the  Assare  it  receives  others 
which  ensure  it  from  thence  to  Guaynna  all  the  commerce  of  the  S.  plains. 
The  navigation  of  all  the  upper  part  of  the  Orinoco  is  very  far  from  being  as 
easy  and  safe  as  the  size  of  the  river  would  make  one  imagine.  Scattered  with 
islands  which  obstruct  the  channel,  and  which  throw  its  bed  sometimes  to  the 
right  bank,  and  sometimes  to  the  left ;  filled  with  rocks  of  all  sties  and  heights, 
of  which  some  are  consequently  even  with  the  water,  and  others  of  a  depth 
more  or  less  alarming  according  to  the  season,  subject  to  terrible  tquaJIs  «  the 
Orinoco  cannot  be  navigated  but  by  good  pilots,  and  with  vessels  of  a  certain 
construction  and  size  i  though,  be  it  observed,  that  this  description  relates  here, 
peculiarly  to  the  navigation  from  Guayana  to  the  Orinoco,  and  from  the  month 
of  Meta  to  the  capital.— From  the  enchanting  variety  of  its  banks,  the  naturalist 
must  be  enraptured  with  the  navigation  of  this  river.  Its  banks  are  frequently 
bordered  by  forests  of  majestic  trees,  which  are  the  resort  of  birds  of  the  most 
beautiful  plumage  and  exquisite  melody.  Various  species  of  monkeys  contribute 
by  their  cries,  their  leapt,  and  gambols,  to  the  embellishment  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  savages  inhabiting  the  woods,  content  in  sharing  the  possession 
with  the  wild  beasts,  are  fed  by  die  same  fruits  as  the  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
living  in  perfect  harmony  with  them,  neither  inspiring  fear  nor  feeling  appro* 
hension.  In  some  parts,  the  eye,  no  longer  confined  in  its  view  by  the  foliage 
of  the  forest,  roves  over  extensive  plains,  which  burst  upon  the  sight  in  luxuriant 
verdure,  corered  with  excellent  pasture,  and  extending  80  or  30  leagues. ^-Im- 
portance of  this  river— Volume  and  rapidity  of  its  water,  and  its  annual  swell. 
—The  Orinoco,  as  lias  been  already  observed,  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world.  M.  de  Humboldt  observes,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonas  is  much 
more  extended  than  that  of  the  Orinoco,  but  the  latter  river  is  of  equal  consi- 
deration with  respect  to  the  volume  of  water  wbioh  it  has  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent;  for  at  800 leagues  from  the  sea,  it  has  a  bed  of  from  8500  to  3000 
fathoms,  without  the  interruption  of  a  single  isle.  Its  breadth  before  St. Thomas 
is  3850  fathoms,  and  its  depth,  at  the  same  place,  according  to  the  measurement 
made  by  order  of  the  king  in  1734,  in  die  month  of  March,  the  season  when  its 
waters  are  at  the  lowest,  was  65  fathoms.  This  river,  like  the  Nile  and  others, 
has  an  annual  swell.  This  commences  regularly  iu  April,  and  ends  in  August* 
All  the  month  of  September  it  remains  with  the  vast  body  of  water  it  has 
acquired  the  five  preceding  months,  and  presents  a  spectacle  astonishingly 
grand.  With  this  increase  of  water  it  enlarges,  as  it  were,  its  natural  limits, 
making  encroachments  of  from  80  to  30  leagues  on  the  land.  The  rise  of  the 
river  is,  opposite  to  St.  Thomas,  30  fathoms,  but  it  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  proximity  to  the  sea ;  it  is  perceptible  at  350  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and 
never  varies  more  than  one  fathom.  It  is  pretended  in  the  country,  that  there 
is  every  85  years  a  periodical  extraordinary  rise  of  an  additional  fathom. 
The  beginning  of  October  the  water  begins  to  fall,  leaving  imperceptibly  the 
plain?,  exposing  in  its  bed  a  multitude  of  rocks  and  islands.  By  the  end  of 
February  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  continuing  so  till  the  commencement  of  April. 
During  this  interval,  the  tortoises  deposit  themselves  on  the  places  recently 
exposed,  but  which  are  still  very  humid  ;  it  is  then  that  the  action  of  the  sun 
soon  developes  in  the  egg  the  principles  of  fecundity.  The  Indians  resort  frota 
all  parts  with  their  families,  in  order  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  food,  drying  the 
tortoises,  and  extracting  an  oil  from  their  eggs,  which  they  either 
make  use  of  for  themselves  or  sell  The  water  of  the  Orinoco  is  potable, 
and  even  some  medicinal    virtues    are    attributed    to    it.— Its  tides,    and 
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peculiar  animals  inhabiting  it— Though  the  tide  is  very  strong  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  it  is  so  broken  and  obstructed  by  the  numerous  channels 
through  which  it  passes,  that  before  the  town  of  St,  Thomas  it  is  scarcely 
'perceptible,  or  rather  there  is  no  tide  at  all  so  high  up,  excepting  in  summer, 
or  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea.  The  Orinoco  abounds  in  fish  of  various 
descriptions,  but  these,  although  they  bear  the  same  name  as  the  fishes 
of  Europe,  are  found  not  to  correspond  precisely  with  them  in  their 
nature  or  quality.  The  amphibious  animals  are  also  curious,  and  worthy  of 
notice. 

Poge  54. 

Lodging  ;  Apartment  : — fie  lets  lodgings,  who  offers  bed-rooms  only  for 
hire:  he  lets  apartments  who  oners  sitting-rooms  besides.  An  apartment  is  % 
set  of  rooms.  In  ray  apartment  the  lodgiog  is  good.  Those  who  have  "  cham- 
bers" in  the  inns  of  court,  hare  apartments  where  they  are  usually  better 
accommodated  with  sitting-rooms  than  with  lodgings. 

i 

<* 

Page  56,  64. 

Gun-powder  :— The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Watson's  Chemical  Essays 
contain  two  valuable  discourses  on  the  discovery  and  composition  of  gun* 
powder.  See  particularly  vol.  i,  essay  10.— Also,  Biographia  Urit.  i.  Dctens 
Orfgihe  des  decouvertcs,  &c.  ch.  iii.  $  10. — Franc.  Sweerti. 

Page  58. 

Comfort  :— One  of  the  correspondents  of  a  respectable  periodical  miscel- 
lany, now  discontinued,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  lovers  of  that  species  of  lite- 
rature, (the  Athenaum,)  addresses  the  following  philological  observations  on 
this  word  to  the  editor  of  that  publication  :— "  A  correspondent  has  favoured 
your  readers  with  some  remarks  on  the  words  comfort  and  comfortable, 
which  appear  to  me  in  many  respects  just :  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that 
his  definition  of  comfort  is  faulty  in  being  made  so  large,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  his  paper  is  occupied  in  limitations.  *  The  possession  and  enjoyment  of  what 
a  roan  wants,  and  the  exemption  from  all  incumbrances,'  is  a  description  so 
comprehei^ive,  that  it  can  correspond  with  nothing  less  than  a  term  denoting 
happiness  in  general ;  for  in  what  else  does  happiness  consist?  If  the  supply  of 
want  be  essential  to  comfort,  your  correspondent  may  well  assert  that  comfort 
is  a  very  different  thing  to  different  people ;  for  what  so  vague  and  various  as 
human  wants  ?  I  was  lately  told  of  a  rich  citizen  who  was  making  heavy  com* 
plaint  of  the  high  price  of  pine-apples.  '  You  know,'  says  he,  '  wjien  one  has  a 
tew  friends  to  dinner,  one  likes  to  make  them  comfortable;  so,  having  a  party 
last  week,  1  sent  for  a  brace  of  pines ;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  1  was 
charged  six  guineas  for  i hem,  and  they  were  not  fit  to  eat.*  If  the  comfort 
of  his  guests  after  a  dinner  of  turtle  and  venison  de|tcnded  upon  pine-apples,  I 
wonder  how  many  degrees  of  want  must  be  placed  between  them  and  the 
labourer  who  makes  a  comfortable  meal  with  his  family  upon  a  dish  of  potatos 
with  a  slice  of  bacon  !  It  is  a  mighty  comfortable  thing  in  a  cold  morning  to  step 
out  of  bed  upon  a  bed-side  carpet,  and  if  our  volunteers  shonld  be  called  out  to 
a  winter  campaign,  I  doubt  several  of  them  would  sadly  miss  such  an  indul- 
gence ;  but  I  suppose  few  french  conscripts  ever  heard  of  such  a  piece  of 
furniture.  With  respect  to  incumbrances,  I  think  I  know  some  men  who  would 
consider  a  wife  and  half-a-dozen  children  in  a  small  house  as  the  greatest; 
incumbrances  in  nature,  and  totally  incompatible  with  every  idea  of  comfort; 
but  the  pious  Melancstdon  wrote  works  of  profound  learning  in  perfect  tran- 
fiobinjson  €xa*ot,  NN 
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quillity  while  tit  was  racking  the  cradle  with  one  foot;  and  many  a  practical 
philosopher  among  our  mechanics  is  able  to  fbrget  both  wife  and  brats  orer  si 
pipe  and  a -pot  of  porter.  In  speaking  of  comfort  absolutely t  your  correspondent 
says,  '  the  most  general  wants  of  mankind,aud  the  most  comprehensive  rules  of 
convenience,  are  to  be  regarded ;'  but  as  soon  as  we  quit  the  limits  of  what  if 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  health,  we  find  such  interminable 
diversities,  that  this  limitation  stands  for  nothing.  The  absolute  comforts  of  an 
inhabitant  of  London  or  Paris,  and  of  a  Kamtchatkan,  boar  scarcely  any 
relation  if  positively  considered:  I  therefore  think,  that  if  the  word  will  admit 
of  a  precise  definition,  it  must  turn  upon  negative  qualities.  Whenever,  from 
any  cause,  external  or  internal,  bodily  or  mental,  we  are  brought  into  a  state  rf 
uneasiness,  we  feel  the  want  of  its  removal ;  and  when  this  is  effected,  the 
change  produces  relative  comfort.  The*,  one  who  comes  in  from  abroad  wot 
and  cold,  is  rendered  comfortable  by  dry  clothes  and  a  good  fire;  and  the 

for  th< 


mother  who  is  under  appreliensions  for  the  safety  of  her  son  at 
farted  by  the  news  of  the  ship's  arrival  in  port.  Comfort,  indeed,  in  its  sense) 
of  consolation,  always  implies  relief  from  preceding  suffering ;  and  I  suspect 
t)ty  the  use  of  the  word  for  positive  good  is  a  mere  abuse  of  language.  It 
probably  has  arisen  from  the  figure  of  'speech  which  consists  in  diminution  or 
disparagement,  and  is  the  result  either  of  affectation  or  of  querulousnese. 
If,  therefore,  an  Englishman  terms  comforts  of  life*  what  another  would  call 
blessings  or  enjoyments,  it  is,  perhaps,  "only  a  consequence  of  the  coldness  and 
mingled  discontent  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  regard  the  advantages  ha 
possesses,  looking  upon  them  merely  as  alleviations  of  that  human  lot  which? 
would  otherwise  be  intolerable.  For  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  in 
his  estimate  of  goods  and  evils  from  that  of  other  people  in  a  similar  state  of 
society,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe.  Where  is  the  country  in  which  to  eat  and 
drink  well,  to  be  decently  clad,  to  be  protected  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
seasons,  to  be  waited  upon,  to  be  excused  from  toilsome  and  disagreeable 
occupations,  are  not  reckoned  among  the  most  desirable  things  in  life  ?  and  the 
name  given  to  the  aggregate  of  these  is  immaterial. 
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Page  62,64. 


Cave.— -(CellJ.^-Tbe  sense  in  which  these  words  are  esteemed  synonymous  is 
that  of  the  retired  dwelling  of  some  religious  person.  Cave  is  a  habitation  under 
ground,  made  there  by  art  or  nature.  Cell  is  a  little  dwelling  raised  above 
ground.     We  dig,  or  excavate,  a  cave ;  we  build  a  cell. 

"  Through  tlijs  acatc  was  dug  with  vast  expense."        (Drtden.) 

"  Then  did  religion,  in  a  la2y  cell, 

}n  empty,  airy,  contemplations,  dwell."  (Deb bam.) 

"  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep."         (Gray  ) 

Page  66, 136,  463. 

A  Thousandth  oke  :— The  text  of  the  5th  edition  (1720),  says  «•  an  hundred 
thousand  to  one."  Innumerable  problems  might  be  given  for  determining  the 
laws  of  chance  :  but  the  solution  of  them  would  swell,  beyond  all  due  limits, 
rhat  sort  of  annotation  whose  chief  design  is  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  doctrine  of  chances  is  founded,  together  with  the  demonstra- 
tion of  such  general  problems  as  admit  of  the  most  extensive  application.  Those, 


however,  who  wish  for  farther  information  can  have  recourse  to  the  writings  of 
De  Moivre,  J.  Bbrkouilli,  T.  Simpson ,  *&c  but  particularly  the  former, 
who  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  other  writer  on  this  subject.  Nevertheless, 
in  addition  to  the  problems  given  in  page  465,  one  other  should  be  noticed,  as 
being  one  of  the  roost  important,  as  well  as  abstruse,  in  the  whole  theory  of 
chance :  it  was  first  solved  by  Bernoulli,  and  afterwards  to  greater  exactness 
by  De  Moivre.  The  former  introduces  his  solution  of  it  with  observing: 
"  Uoc  est  Mud  problems,  quod  evulgandum  hoc  loco  propositi^  post  quam  jam  par 
-oicennium  press*,  H  cujus  turn  novitas,  turn  summa  utiutas  cum  pari  adjunct* 
difficultate  omnibus  reliquis  hujus  doctrinac  capitibus  pondsu  tt  pretium  super- 
addere  potest,11  Such*  therefore,  being  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  mathema- 
tician concerning  this  problem,  perhaps  the  present  additional  note  ought  not 
to  be  concluded  without  giving  the  solution  of  it;  .more  particularly  as  Db 
Moivbb,  though  he  pursued  the  investigation  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy, 
has  contented  himself  with  stating  the  rules,  without  giving  any  demonstration 
of  them.  j         *  ''  '.      '■-''.      '  s  .-     - 

Proposition  t— Supposing  a  very  groat  number  of  trials  to4be  made  concern* 
ing  any  event,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  probability  there  is  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  times  it  will  happen  to  the  number  of  tunes  it  will  fail 
in  those  trials  will  differ  less  than  by  very  small  assigned  limits  from  the  pro* 
Lability  of  its  happening  to  the  probability  of  its  failing  in  a  single  trial. 

Solution :— Let  the  probabilities  of  happening  and  failing  be  equal,  and  the 
number  of  trials  be  a.    Let  L  and  L  also  be  the  two  terms  equally  distant,  by 

the  interval  /,  from  the  middle  term  of  the  binomial  l  +  l)",  and  ithe  sum  of 
the  terms  included  between  L  and  L,  together  with  the  extremes;  then  if  n  be 
a  very  great  number,  the  probability  that  the  event  happens  neither  more  fre- 
quently than  _  m  +  /,  nor  more  rarely  than  -  n  —  /  times  will  be  =  —  But 

if  the  probability  of  its  happening  to  the  probability  of  its  failing  in  any  one  trial 
be  as  a  to  6,  let  L  and  R  be  the  two  terms  equally  distant  by  the  interval  /  from 

the  greatest  term  of  the  binomial  «"+T)"»  and  let  S  be  the  sum  of  the  terms 
included  between  L  and  R,  together  with  the  extremes,  then  will  the  proba- 
bility that  the  event  happens  neither  more  frequently  than      an      -f-  /  times, 

a  +  b 

nor  more  rarely  than      an  ■  —  /  times  be  rightly  expressed  by 

These  are  the  rules  given  by  De  Moivre  for  the  solution  of  this  very  difficult 
proposition,  which,  he  observes,  are  founded  on  the  common  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  chance^,  and  therefore  require  no  demonstration.  This  is  certainly 
true,  so  far  as  regards  the  general  principles  of  the  solution,  but  the  mettiod  of 
determining  the  values  of  s  and  S  are  by  no  means  so  obvious.  In  this,  indeed, 
consists  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  solution ;  and  as  De  Moivre  has  omitted  the 
process  by  which  he  obtained  those  values,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the 
omission  by  inserting  the  following  lemma,  which  is  derived  from  Simpson's 
treatise  "  On  the  nature  and  laws  of  chance" 

Lemma :— To  find  the  sum  of  the  series  1x2x3X4  continued  r/>  x  terms. 


Solution :— Let  the  scries  be  zs  P,  and  its  byp.  log.  =  x  —  a .  log.  x  +  A  s 

C        D  — _        — — —  — 

+  B  -\ 1-  —- &c.  then  will  jr+1  —  a.log.  *  +  l  +  A.*+  1  +  B 

x       **  m  ■ 

C  D  = 

+  ■    i  «»+. S    »&C«  =  log.l.3.3....x.  jr-fl  =  log.  P  +log. 

XT  *    *     x  +  l)  « 


*+l1-a  —  j-*+,  &c.  =  0.      But  the  fluxion   of  the  log.   of 

— p-.    whose  fluent  is  «*""'    —  — — | —  —  — -  +-,  &c    The  abort 

series,  therefore,  converted  into  simple  term*  mil  be  I  —   -1_  .    _ 

C!+.  &c.fl*-.  +  ^_  1±p  +  ^p  -,&:.+  A-C- 

+  C*-»  —  C*-*+,  4c-JD*-«t  3D*-*—  4D*-»+,ie. 
JEj-*  +    6]ijr~* — ,fitc.     Hence,   by  equating  the  homologous  terms,  A 

will  be  found  =  —  1,  is-i,    C  =-!_,  D  s=  e,  E  =  —      !    .   ., 

S  3.4  3.4.  b.-j 

¥  —  a,  G  = i         5.-e.  and  consequently  the  above  expression    will  be 

chanced  into  J-  -j-  J  .  log.  j:  —  s  ■+  B  +  _  +  _   J™ 

T  T  IS*        3fi0x»  I860  .i*      * 

=  log.P.    Ifx  beyupposed  =  1,  Lh  is  equation  will  become  =  —  1  -f- U  +   _— 


=  8.1 1886  fa.,  the  matter  .hoe  k,,.  log.  a  -±-  -  jjJ—   +  -j2_ 

-,S*..l  +  ji  +  j±-  _  j^L-,  +,  to   («,    <*,„..  B>- 

M<M.  Prop.  i.  Schol.  I.),  and   ths   number  whose  hyp.  log.   it    1   —  j. 

—  ■—,  he  it  easilj  found  to  be  9.5066  &c.  which  Mr.  Stirling  has  proved  U 

be  the  square  root  of  ibo  circumference  of  t  circle,  whose  radios  it  unit;.'   Let 

this  circumference  be  denoted  by  r.  the  series  1  +  — —  -I-  — ttt  br 

J  T    IS*    T  S88**        »         ^ 

»+*  /— 

if,  and  the  number  2.7182B  &c.  by  n,  then   we  thai)  have  - !t—   x   J 

=  P.    fiat  when  m  it  a  vary  pent  number,  the  series  denoted  by  a?  become! 
^considerable,  and  P  in  ihii  cue  will  be  nearly  = 
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Page  69,  TO,  90, 115, 132, 162. 175. 

Verses  as  supposed  to  be  written  by  Alixandir  Silkirx,  duringhis  solitary 
abode  in  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute;  . 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brote. 
Oh  solitude !  where  are  thy  charms. 
That  sages  hare  seen  in  thy  face  ? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 
I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 
I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 
I  start  at  the  sound  of  mine  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 
My  form  with  indifference  see; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 
Society,  friendship  and  We, 
Divinely  bestow'd  upon  man, 
Oh !  had  1  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again. 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 
In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth ; 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 
And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 
Religion  !  what  treasure  untold 
Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  ! 
More  precious  than  silver  «nd  gold, 
Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
These  vallies  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  sigh*d  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Or  smiPd  when  a  sabbath  appear'd. 
Ye  winds  !  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 
Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 
Of  a  land  1  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 
A  wish  or  a  thought  alter  me  ? 
Oh!  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 
Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 
How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 
Compar'd  with  the  speed  of  its  flight; 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind*, 
And  the  swift  winged  arrows  of  light.  / 

When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 
In  a  moment  I  seem  to  lie  there; 
But,  alas!  recollection  at  hand 
Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 
But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest, 
The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair ; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest. 
And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 


There's  mercy  in  every  place, 
An6  merey,  encouraging  thought ! 
Gives  even  affliction  a,  trace, 
■    And  reconcile!  roan  to  his  lot. 
Pure  73. 
Cart—With  the  generic  description  of  this  animal  given  in  fore,  the  critical 
reader  MB  find  pi  ensure  in  comparing  the  1  wo  following  character!,  by  a  mucr 
and  by    his  pupil:   whalcverdiffercncr  of  opinion  may  exist  as  !«  tlie  point  of 
latinity,  the  Editor  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  vigor  and  spirit,  as  well  »s  origin- 
ality, the  advantage  is  clearly  with  ilie  former. 

Li  sn  si-s. — "  Haliitut  in  Europa:  nustralis  sylvis— morihus  cnngcnenim. 
Tranquilln  ore  roolat,  cmidam  erigtt,  excitata  agilissinie  acandit :  irntu  freinit 
odore  miihrnsi.icu;  ocoli  noctu  lucent.  Pupillft  intertliu  perpendicular!,  «h- 
longfi:  noctu  lereti.  ampliata :  unguibus  eomplicalis  incedit  :  parti  titbit — 
stercus  sepelit,  clam.wln  rtxanrioque  mi«ere  aniat:  in  pra?dam  loWH  caudavn 
movct:  murutit  leo:  pneata  in  contestant]  bus,  come)  pitcesque  edit  1  calida, 
salsa  lege >n I) ilia  respuit ;  os,  instanle  tempe-Inte,  ntanu  la vat :  dorsum  iu 
tencbris  electnint ;  in  nliuto  acta  decidit  in  ptdes.     Delectatnr  roaro,  nepctc, 

Gn*if.— '■"  Dumesticus  parum  dncilis,  tubrinlus,  adabtWrius:  domino  dorsum, 
latent,  caput  nflYicare  amat.  Junior  mire  lu-ibus  deditus  &  jocti:  adult  us 
tranquil itor. — Liis  quutmiiiis  fxminu  (vere  scilicet  &  autuntno)  &  allquando 
sa-pius,  murem  rjulanda  nppellai,  mordel,  ftt  «d  venerem  qu:isi  Compellat : 
dies  55  uierura  gertt :  pullus  circiier  6  parit,  quo*  mas  saspe  devorat,  aliquando 
&  ipsa  maler.  Mammae  8. — Penis  brevis,  glnnde  conica  rctrorsum  nc  ideal*. 
Denies  30  po:ius  ad  Incerandum  qnin  nil  rodendum  aut  majticaririiirn  parati. 
— Colure  variat  r  lotus  tiigert  lotus  alhus  :  DUMM  it^iculis  I'nscuwjiie  maris; 
rufus  mnrtilis  ui.igis  saturate  ruiis :  bicnlor  albo-niger;  tricolor  albo,  nigra, 
rufoque  vnnus  &c.  Ires  aatem  alia?  prinripulrs  varielatea." 

Thegcnc-rrriity  of  persons  who  harbour  tlte-n  feracious  vermin  about  their 
dwellings,  teem  not  aware  th.it  the  cat  is  ns  liable  as  the  ring  to  thnt  dreadful 
opprobrium  tnrilii)' urn,  hydrophobic.  A  striking  nmnplc  has  been  recently 
furnished  of  lite  etEcaey  of  the  cautery  in  cases  of  the  hues  of  marl  animah; 
and  at  the  same  lime  att  example  of  the  danger  of  the  insignificant  remedies 
which  a  false  pity  too  often  substitutes  for  that  process.  Of  two  peraniii  bitten  at 
Charenton,  in  France,  almost  at  the  same  instant  by  a  mad  cat,  one  being  eau- 
temed  immediately  after  the  wound,  did  not  suffer  the  least  111  convenience; 
the  other  to  whom  they  contented  themselves  with  applying  a  blister,  died  of 
the  hydrophobia.  This  example  is  the  more  striking,  a*  the  individual  who  fell  a 
victim  was  a  child  aged  only  thirteen  years,  upon  whose  complaint  the  imagi- 
nation cnuld  not  have  had  much  influence  ;  and  the  person  who  has  been  saved 
from  the  hydrophobia  is  a  woman  of  mature  age,  whom  her  neighbours  and 
friends  had"  not  spared  from  any  one  of  the  fears  and  inquietudes  which  her 
accident  was  calculated  to  excite,  not  disguising  from  her  die  sad  end  of  her 
companion  iu  misfortunes,  with  which  she  was  made  acquainted  in  all  its 
details.  It  cantiul  be  too  often  repented  thnt  the  cautery  is  lb*  certain  means 
for  preventing  hydrophobia;  the  only  means  whose  efficacy  experience  has 
proved;  and  (hat  all  the  others  are  doubtful,  insignificant,  mid  dangerous 
besides,  inasmuch  n>  they  prevent  recourse  being  had  to  the  cautery. 

Bacon  tells  us  that  "  the  age  of -the  cat  terminates  between  6  and  10." 
What  Juvenal  says  of  tyrants  (Ssf.  x,  119,)  is  true  of  cats — that  seldom  do 
they  die  a  natural  death. 

"  Ad  gcntnim  certsit  tint  cttdc  tt  ■oulntrt  pmtttt 
Daeenduiii  file*  el  tied  mort efruuntur,"    ** 

But  if  they  escape  the  hand  of  violence  they  bold  out  beyond  the  period 
assigned  by  BacuN.     Witness— 


Epitaphium  feliu 

Fetfa  annis  morboque  gravi  mititsima  felis 

Infernos  tandem  cogor  adire  facta : 

Et  mihi  subridens  Proserpina  dixit,  "  habeio 

Elysios $ole$  Eiynumque  nemus." 

Sed  bene  si  merui  facilis  rtgina  silentttm 

Da  mihi  saltern  uni  nocte  redire  domnm  ; 

Nocte  redire  domnm  dominoq;   lute  dicere  in  aurcm, 

Te  tuafido  eiiam  trans  Styga  fetis  amat. 

Docessit felis  anno  MDCCLVI,  vixit  annos  xiv,  menses  ii,  dies  iv. 

Epitaph  of  cat,  translated. 

With  age  o'erwhelm'd,  deep  sunkjn  dire  disease, 

At  last  I  visit  the  infernal  shades : 

Fair  Proserpine  with  smiles  dispos'd  to  please, 

Said  "  welcome  Tabby  to  th*  elysian  glades." 

But  ah !  I  cried,  mild  queen  of  silent  sprites, 

Grant  me  once  more  to  ?iew  my  late  dear  home : 

Once  more;  to  tell  the  man  of  studious  nights, 

u  I  love  thee,  faithful  still,  though  distant  far  I  roam." 

tv,V  hJ£T..  Page  77. 
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Itu  NLrr .—Errata :  for  runlet  read  rune/let— for  48  read  18  gallons.  Wine- 
measure  is  thus  given  in  the  schools:  18  gallons=l  rundlet;  1}  rundlets 
1  barrel;  1}  barrels  1  tierce;  1J  tierce  (63  galIons)=l  hogshead. 

Page  83. 
J>oiPniN.— See  J&abai  &&romrU:  xxvii,  306* 

Page  93. 
Brand-goose.— For  ganjef,  read  gotusv 

Page  108. 

Penguin.— Erratum :  for  alea,  read  alra.  In  the)  little  auk  (Alca  alU) 
the  solvent  glands  are  spread  over  a  greater  extent  of  surface  than  in  any  other 
bird  that  lives  on  animal  food,  and  the  form  of  the  digestive  organs  is  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  cardiac  cavity  appears  to  be  a  direct  continuation  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, distinguished  from  it  by  the  termination  of  the  cuticular  lining,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  solvent  glands.  This  cavity  is  continued  down  with 
very  gradual  enlargement  below  the  liver,  and  is  then  bent  up  to  the  right  side, 
and  terminates  in  a  gizzard :  when  the  cavity  is  laid  open,  the  solvent  glands 
are  seen  at  its  upper  part,  every  where  surrounding  it,  but  lower  down  they 
lie  principally  on  the  posterior  surface,  and  where  it  is  bent  upwards  towards 
the  right  side  they  are  entirely  wanting.  The  gizzard  has  a  portion  of  its 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  opposite  each  other,  covered  with  a  horny 
euticje.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the  digestive  organs  of  this  bird,  appears 
to  be  fitted  for  economizing  the  food  ;  which  may  be  rendered  more  necessary 
in  a  bird  that  spends  a  portion  of  the  year  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north 
where  supplies  of  nourishment  must  be  precarious. 
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Bushel.— The  establishment  of  uniform  weights  and  measures  throughout 
the  realm,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legislature  since  a  very  early 
period.  The  statute  hook  from  the  9th  of  Henry  III.  abounds  with  acts  of 
parliament  enacting  uniformity ;  but  every  act  complains  that  the  preceding 
statutes  had  been  ineffectual.  A  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons 
was  appointed  in  the  year  1768  to  enquire  into  tlie  original  standards,  and  to 
consider  the  laws  relating  thereto;  which  committee  made  two  reports, 
wherein  is  contained  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  with  regard  to  tlte 
enquiry  into  what  were  the  original  standards  of  weights  and  measures.  In 
the  vear  1765,  bills  were  brought  in  founded  on  tliese  reports;  but  the  un- 
timely prorogation  of  parliament  prevented  the  attainment  of  the  end  so  much, 
and  so  wisely  desired.  These  proceedings  have  formed  the  subject  of  reference 
to  another  select  committee  appointed  in  the  present  parliament ;  which  has 
agreed  upon  a  very  elaborate  historical  report,  and  sundry  resolutions  ordered  to 
be  printed  1st  July,  1814.  These  serve  as  the  ground-work  of  a  bill  now  in  pro- 
gress  through  the  house  of  commons;  which  it  n  to  be  hoped  may  at  length 
prove  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  in  this  matter. 
Meanwhile  it  appears  that  in  an  act  of  the  51st  of  Henry  III.  en t it u led 
•'  Auisa  panit  et  certitiae"  it  is  declared  "  an  engKsh  penny  called  the  sterling, 
round  without  clipping,  should  weigh  92  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried  and  gathered 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear;  SO  pence  to  make  an  ounce,  If  ounces  a  pound, 
8  pounds  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  8  gallons  a  bushel  of  London.  This  is  one  of 
the  earliest  attempts  to  establish  a  mode  of  connecting  capacity  with  weight : 
but  nothing  can  be  more  rude  and  uncertain  than  to  determine  the  sise  of  s 
measure  by  a  certain  number  of  vegetable  products  that  must  vary  according 
to  soil  and  season.  It  farther  appears  that  the  gallon  or  }th  of  the  Winchester 
bushel  as  fixed  by  the  act,  13th  and  14th  of  William  and  Mary  ought  to 
contain  268.803  cubical  indies,  and  the  bushel  consequently  2150.49  inches. 
The  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  60  times  in  a  minute  of  time  in  the  latitude 
of  London  (see  page  496)  has  been  ascertained  to  he  between  39.196  and 
39.13  inches,  of  which  the  standard  yard  comprises  S6  The  dimensions  of 
the  Winchester  bushel  are  fixed  by  law;  hut  it  is  almost  impossible  for  work- 
men to  make  it  truly  cylindrical  according  to  the  prescribed  dimensions*  so 
tliat  the  practical  method  of  adjusting  new  made  measures  i>,  to  fill  the  stand- 
ard measure  iu  the  Exchequer,  or  other  places,  with  water,  and  then  bale  that 
water  into  those  which  are  brought  for  examination.  It  is  no  less  strange  than 
true,  that  the  manufacturers  of  weights  and  measures  arc  in  the  prevalent 
habit  of  proving  the  same  not  by  the  standard  at  the  exchequer,  hut  by  a 
duplicate  kept  at  Guildhall,  in  I/mdon,  with  which  consequently  the  *  renter 
part  of  the  measures  in  use  throughout  the  kingdom  tally,  whereas  this  Guildhall 
standard  differs  from  that  at  the  Exchequer,  in  the  proportion  of  3?4  to  272; 
and  moreover  cannot  be  resorted  to  legally,  for  no  law  or  statute  refers  to  it. 
Farther,  the  Exchequer  is  deficient  in  no  less  than  ten  different  measures  to 
make  up  a  complete  set :  and  some  tradesmen  have  set  the  magistrates  at 
defiance  touching  those  measures  for  which  there  are  no  legal  standards  in 
existence. 

An  Account  of  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  remaining  in  tfc  Court  of 

Receipt  of  Exchequer.     22  June;  1814. 

One  of  a  Bushel,   } 

One  of  a  Gallon,    £     ....     .     A 

Ouc  of.  Quart,    f     V* 'nchwter  mcasnre. 

One  of  a  Pint,       ) 
One  of  a  Bushel,  Coal  measure. 
One  of  a  Gallon,  Wine  measure. 
One  of  an  £11,  and  one  of  a  Yard. 
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lbs. 
One  of  56' 
One  of  28 
One  of  14 

One  of  7  V  » Bell-fashioned!  Avoirdupois  weight*. 
One  of  4 
One  of   9 
One  of   1 

A  pile  of  flat  weights  from  8lbs.  to  1  dram  Avoirdupois. 
A  nest  of  cup  weights  from  856  ounces  to  1  dram  Troy. 

The  above  weights  and  measures  are  all  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (except  tb*  win* 
gallon  which  is  Queen  Auk's,)  and  the  coal  bushel,  which  is  King  Georoe  flba 
Second's.  The  whole  of  the  fees  for  a  set  of  weights  and  measures,  as  paid 
iuto  court,  is  one  pound  fourteen  shillings. 

Page  112,  297. 

Bread. — The  editor  has  referred  to  Horne-Tooke*s  origin  of  the  terms, 
bread,  dough,  and  hmfi  but  he  objects  to  the  etymon  of  bread,  in  the  past  par* 
ticiple  of  the  verb  ro  bray,  to  pmnd.  For  as  bray  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
got  hie  verb,  grain  merely  in  a  brayed  state  has  never  been  reckoned  bread. 
He  is  disposed  to  seek  the  etymology  of  bread  in  the  A.  S.  bjieab-an,  to  roast; 
bnaebbe,  roasted.  The  different  terms  mentioned  by  Tooke  will  then  stand 
thus:  dough,  past  part,  of  A.S.  tee-ap-ian,  to  moisten;  denoting  the  meal  or 
flour  moistened :  loaf  past  part,  of  klep-ian  to  raise,  denoting  the  dough  raised 
by  the  /farm;  and  lastly,  bread,  from  bjiatbbe  past  part,  of  bnat'b-an  to  roast; 
x  denoting  the  loaf  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  nre.  With  respect  to  the 
connection  between  the  word  loo/*  and  the  title  lord,  the  editor's  deduction  of 
that  etymology  is  justified  by  a  charter  of  K.  Henry  III.  in  the  old  english  of 
that  time.— ."  Henry  thurg  godes  fultnme  King  on  Englcnelonnde  Lhoauerd 
on  Yrloand  Duk  oil  Normand  on  Acquitain  and  Eorl  ou  Anjou,  &c  Rot.  pat. 
43.  H.  III. 

Translation. 

•'Henry,  by  cot  I's  help.  King  of  England,  lord  of  Trelaud,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  Aquitain,  mid  Earl  of  Anjou,  greeting  to  all  his  faithful  clerks 
and  laics  of  Huntingdonshire. 

Page  121, 

Pertaoua. — This  word  is  spelt  peragt%  in  B.  Edwards  History  of  the 
West  Indies,     (i,  84.) 

Page  122. 

Cedar.  Almu?. — 2?ttf«.  Shittiin. — Zmrrth,  t.  e.  s p readings  out,  turnings 
aside,  whips,  thorus. 

Page  12S. 

So  on  he  fores*  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden  where  delicious  paradise, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green, 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 
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Access  denied ;  and  over-head  up  grew 
Insuperable  higbth  of  loftiest  shade, 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  brancbipg  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene ; 

Ibid, 
For  Tovkrfort  read  Tournefort. 

PogeM,  155. 

Do©.— Among  the  eminent  men  Norfolk  has  given  birth  to,  and  one  whose 
writings  have  an  intimate  connection  .with  the  animal  now  under  annotation, 
we  may  mention  Jon*  Kays,  better  known  by  his  latinised  name,  Caius,  a^ 
renowned  doctor  of  physic  in  the  reigns  of  Queens  Mart  and  Elizabeth,  who 
was  born  at  Norwich,  1510.  His  treatise  de  Canitnts,  or  an  account  of  the 
whole  race  of  british  dogs,  was  a  masterly  performance  for  the  age  in  which  it 
was  written.  It  was  composed  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Corrad  Gesner  ;  and 
established  the  fame  of  Dr.  Caius  on  the  continent  for  his  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral history.  In  a  progress  of  King  James*  I.  to  Cambridge,  as  be  passed 
through  Caius»College,  which  the  doctor  had  founded,  the  roaster  of  that 
institution  as  a  compliment  to  the  monarch's  learniug,  and  also  to  the  memory 
of  the  rounder,  presented  Kaye's  History  of  the  University  to  the  king;  upon 
which  James  observed;  "Give  me  rather  Caius  de  Camikus."  Pennant 
selected  this  work  out  of  all  the  publications  extant  on  the  subject,  to  illus- 
trate bis  British  Zoology,  as  the  most  judicious  synoptical  arrangement  he  could 
find.  Like  Linnaeus,  Kayr  united  a  great  variety  of  learning  and  science 
with  the  art  of  medicine.  He  died  1573;  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
his  own  college,  with  this  laconic  inscription  on  his  tomb: — "  Fui  Caius.  Vivit 
postfunera  virtus,1*  The  following  diagram  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  genealogy 
of  the  canine  race  according  to  the  system  of  Buffon,  so  far  curtailed,  as 
only  to  exhibit  the  pedigree  of  such  dogs  that  may  be  regarded  as  immediate 
descendants  from  the  pastor,  or  shepherd-dog. 
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Reference  to  the  foregoing  diagram. 

1  Shepherd  11  Water-dog  (small) 

2  Siberian  12  Water-dog  :.'.{  . . 

3  Lapland  IS  Ball-dog 

4  Iceland  14  Mastiff 

5  Wolf-dog  15  Grey-hound  (irish)  » 

6  Hound  ,  16  Danish  (large) 

7  Terrier  1 7  Grey-hound  (large) 

8  Harrier  18  Grey-hound  (englisb) 

9  Spaniel  (large)  19  Great-hound,  mongrel. 
10  Spauiel  (small) 

The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  in  many  animals  are  knowp  greatly  to  exceed 
those  of  mankind.  Dogs  in  particular  are  led,  not  only  to  their  proper  nourish* 
ment  by  this  organ  of  sense,  but  it  also,  at  a  maturer  age,  directs  them  in  the 
gratification  of  other  appetites — Thus : 

"  Nonne  vides  ut  tola  tremor  pertentat  equorum 
Corpora  si  tantum  not  at  odor  attulit  auras  f 
Nonne  cants  nidum  veneris  nasutus  odore 
Quaerit  et  errant  i  trahitur  sub  lambere  iingvd  f 
Respuil  at  gustum  cupidus  labrisque  retractis 
Elewat  os  trepidansque  novis  percutitur  astris 
Inserit  et  vivumfelki  vomere  semen. 
Quam  tenuijilo  eaecos  adnectit  amores 
Docta  Venus  vitaeque  menet  renovare  favillam  /  n 

From  a  contemplation  of  the  services  rendered  to  mankind  by  this  animal  in 
bis  domestic  and  sane  state,  our  ideas  naturally  turn  to  the  reverse  of  the  picture, 
to  the  afflicting  consequences  attendant  upon  the  bite  of  a  road  dog.  A  sum* 
mer  is  seldom  known  to  pass  during  which  most  countries  in  Europe  are  not 
visited  by  that  dreadful  calamity.  The  idea  of  dread  spreads  with  pestilential 
rapidity,  and  infests  almost  every  rank  of  people  !  The  epidemic  terror  of 
madness  prevails  beyond  all  example.  The  whole  country  groans  under  the 
malignity  of  its  baneful  influence;  and  it  appears  unaccountably  strange 
that  mankind,  subject  as  they  are  to  external  injury  and  jnternul  decay,  should 
add  to  the  already  sufficiently  numerous  afflictions  complaints  which  appear 
never  to  have  had  existence  but  in  the  imagination  !  That  the  economy  and 
formation  of  all  animals  are  different  may  be  denied,  hut  cannot  be  refuted  by 
any  who  have  investigated  the  immutable  laws  of  nature ;  and,  as  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  judging  from  n/iite  to  infinite  Bein^,  it  appears  to  be  the  eternal 
order  of  nature  that  radical  causes  should  exist  in  the  seed  of  all  animals  and 
vegetables,  and  that,  when  placed  in  congenial  soils  they  are  enabled  to  attract 
principles  peculiar  to.  themselves;  and  it  is  only  from  the  radical  cause  being 
thus  affixed  that  animals  and  vegetables  are  enabled  to  produce-  and  extend 
their  species.  From  the  same  principle  of  affinity  are  all  granivorous  animals 
capable  of  extracting  from  the  herbage  on  which  they  feed  (although  many 
different  classes  feed  upon  the  same)  principles  peculiar  to  each.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  radical  cause  which  exists  in  every  genus  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles, constitutes  a  different  formation  and  economy.  Man  is  not  subject  to 
the  diseases  of  animals  when  uncompounded  with  his  own  species:  instance 
the  disease  termed  cow-pox,  it  appears  to  be  a  milder  state  of  small-pox, 
arising  from,  and  possessing  the  same  original  radical  cause ;  shewing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  necessity  of  there  being  compounded  in  a  preternatural  state 
the  juices  of  three  different  species  of  animals,  prior  to  constitutional  affection 
in  man.— Now  if  cow-pox  be  not  a  milder  state  of  small-pox,  why  should  a 
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disease  possessing  a  totally  different  radical  cause,  not  render  man  incapable 
of  being  affected  with  any  other  of  those  diseases  which  human  nature  is  subject 
to  ?  Or,  why  do  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  and  typhus-fever  arise  from 
and  possess  different  radical  causes  ?  Or,  why  was  small-  pox  never  found 
to  render  mankind  incapable  of  an  attack  from  measles,  or  measles  that  of 
scarlet-fever?  6rc.  (though  all  these  belong  to  the  same  class  of  disease.)  If, 
therefore,  these  as  well  as  all  other  diseases  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
invariably  produce  their  own  likeness,  cow-pox  must,  1/  it  be  a  pre- 
ventive of  smalLpox  arise  from  and  possess  the  same  radical  cause 
as  small-pox  itself:  and  let  those  who  think  otherwise  prove,  by  those 
immutable  laws  which  govern  all  productions,  that  nature*  ever  varied  lower 
than  the  first  stage  of  a  mule.  The  qualities  of  different  natures  are  known  not 
to  produce  the  same  similitude.  The  diseases  of  animals,  too,  are  knowu,  wheo 
tmcompounded  with  others  to  be  at  distinct  as  their  species.  Therefore  the 
idea  of  one  *>enus  of  animals  beini$'^jKt  to  the  diseases  of  another,  must  be 
fallacious ;  since  it  is  contrary  to  $f|  )jffc  known  laws  by  which  nature  is  invari- 
ably governed,  and  has  been  from  all  eternity :  no  contagious  disease  ever  pro* 
ducing  other  than  its  own  determined  likeness.  Should,  therefore,  hydrophobia 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  a  virus  secreted  by  any  rabid  animal,  does  it  not 
follow  that  it  must  be,  either  infectious  or  contagious?  and,  if  so,  why  are  the 
appearances  dissimilar?  Why  should  hydrophobia  appear  in  man,  and  not 
madness,  until  produced  by  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion  ?  It  appears  from 
nature's  laws,  that,  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  one  genus  of  animals 
from  the  diseases  of  another,  they  have  each  been  furnished  with  a  peculiar 
radical  cause  in  the  formation  of  their  own  compounded  bodies,  which  renders 
one  genus  proper  food  for  another,  thereby  tending  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
putrefaction  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Now  it  it  should  be  said  that  the 
economy  and  formation  of  every  genus  of  animals  is  not  different,  bow  will  it 
be  accounted  for  that  the  dog,  and  every  other  carnivorous  animal  is  found 
capable  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  every  other  genus,  when  even  in  the 
highest  state  of  putrefaction,  and  of  converting  those  compounds  formed  dur- 
ing such  state  into  compounds  proper  for  the  support  of  life;  while,  if  the  body 
were  placed  among  living  animals  of  its  own  class,  it  would,  from  those  inva- 
riable laws  in  nature,  find  its  own  likeness  produce  the  same  preternatural 
state,  and,  finally  the  destruction  of  life  ?  A  most  dreadful  and  convincing 
proof  of  this  assertion  arises  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  dysentery  in  man- 
kind ;  it  shews  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  radical  cause  even  in  the  formation 
of  every  minute  part  of  the  compounded  viscera  of  the  human  frame ;  for  the 
compound  is  evolved  and  inhaled,  like  all  other  infectious  disease ;  it  circu- 
lates, and  is  repelled ;  producing  not  the  smallest  preternatural  state  in  any 
part,  from  a  want  of  affinity,  until  brought  into  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  that 
particular  part  of  the  viscera  in  which  the  disease  did  originate.  Tlie  reason  is, 
the  radical  cause  ;  it  is  different,  and  the  disease  not  finding  the  same  attrac- 
tive, consequently  cannot  find  a  scat.  Such  demonstration  is,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  prove  that  the  economy  and  formation  of  every  genus  of  animals 
must  be  different.  If,  then,  the  dog,  in  a  state  of  madness,  is  supposed  to 
secrete  a  virus  capable  of  affecting  mankind  and  all  other  animals  with  a 
disease  which  will  destroy  life,  does  it  not  follow,  that  that  disease  must  find 
its  own  likeness  in  them?  And,  must  not  the  dog  be  again  susceptible  of  it 
from  being  bitten  by  a  carnivorous  animal?  Again,  are  not  all  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  equally  capable  of  producing  their  likeness  as  well  after 
death  as  before?  And,  again,  is  it  not  from  the  principle  of  chemical  affinities 
alone,  that  all  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  are  cured  or  prevented  ?  And 
is  it  not  from  the  invariable  and  unchangeable  appearances  in  nature's  laws 
that  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  and  class  diseases  generally?  And  is  it  not 
from  close  attentions  to  such  laws  that  the  medical  art  has  been  of  such  utility 
to  mankind  ?    So  long,  therefore,  as  this  disease  continues  to  be  speculatively 
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treated  without  due  attention  to  those  general  laws,  so  long  will  it  remain  a 
disgraceful  reflection  upon  medical  professors!  All  medicines  called  specifics 
or  preventives  must  be  looked  on  as  quackeries,  upon  which  no  faith  can  possi- 
bly be  placed.  The  Editor  does  not  wish  to  lesson  the  weak  support  the 
afflicted  roust  at  present  lean  on,  for- his  sole  intention  in  submitting  these 
opinions  to  the  public  eye,  is  the  hope  that  they  will  tend  to  alleviate  suffer* 
ings;  and  as  he  is  persuaded  that  but  few  men  can  feel  pleasure  in  deceiving, 
so  is  he  convinced  that  the  diseases  of  one  genus  of  animals  are  probably  not 
conveyed  to  another.  The  disease,  therefore,  in  man  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  or  any  other  rabid  animal  of  the  canine  species,  seems  to 
be  a  mental  affection,  on  which  no  bodily  remedies  ever  had,  or  can  have  avail. 
-—As  a  farther  proof  of  this,  the  numerous  recorded  cases  furnish  this  evidence, 
that  fewer  deaths  have  occurred  where  medicines  have  not  been  administered ; 
and  it  appears,  from  all  analogical  researches,  not  to  have  any  existence  in 
nature.  Were  medical  professors,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to  dispossess  the 
mind  of  fear,  and  encourage  a  confidence  in  the  means  pursued,  it  would 
establish  a  mode  of  cure  by  which  those  too  generally  received  (prejudiced) 
opinions  would  be  put  to  flight ;  but  should  fear  again  resume  the  place  of 
confidence,  debility  and  death  are  generally  inevitable.  Notwithstanding  such 
is  the  leaning  of  the  Editor's  mind,  upon  a  subject  which  may  justly  be  deemed 
of  national  importance;  aud  which  he  here  subedits  to  the-  reader  in  the  fond 
hope  of  contributing  to  calm  the  mind  of  the  afflicted,  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  the  sceptic,  and,  if  possible  to  diffuse  general  comfort  and.  consolation,  yet 
be  will  not  reject  from  the  pages  of  a  book  (which,  perhaps,  like  its  hero,  may 
visit  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe)  those  prescriptions  for  the  treatment  of 
hydrophobia  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  wisdom  or  experience 
of  our  ancestors.  The  following  have  been  found,  by  the  Editor,  among  some 
family  papers : 

1.  A  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  taken  some  years  ago  out  of  Calthorp 
church,  Lincolnshire ,  the  whole  town  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  all  that 
took  this  medicine  did  well,  while  all  the  rest  died  mad.  In  a  P.S*  it  is  added : 
many  years  experience  have  proved  that  this  is  an  effectual  cure:— "  Take 
leaves  of  rue,  picked  from  the  stalks  and  bruised,  six  ounces :  garlic,  picked 
from  the  stalks  and  bruised,  Venice  treacle  or  mithridate,  and  scrapings  of 
pewter,  of  each  four  ounces.  Boil  all  these  over  a  slow  fire  in  two  quarts  of 
strong  ale,  till  one  pint  is  consumed  ;  then  keep  it  in  bottles,  close  stopped, 
and  give  of  it,  nine  spoon- fuls  to  man  or  woman,  warm,  every  morning  for  seven 
together,  fasting. — This,  if  given  within  nine  days  after  the'  biting  of  the  dog, 
will  prevent  the  hydrophobia.  Apply  some  of  the  ingredients  from  which  the 
liquor  was  strained  to  the  bitten  place." 

2.    Ike  Tonquin  Recipe  for  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog. 

"  Musk  (the  best  sort.....  ...J  6  grains; 

"  Native  cinnabar  ••••••..*  30  grains; 

"  Cinnabar  of  antimony 30  grains ; 

"  Mix  the  above  dose  in  three  spoonfuls  of  arrack,  brandy,  or  spirits  of  wine : 
in  ca^e  the  patient  has  the  hydrophobia  upon  them,  you  may  give  a  double  dose 
with  safety.  As  soon  as  the  patient  has  taken  it,  they  ought  to  go  to  bed,  for 
the  medicine  has  the  effect  of  a  strong  opiate,  and  throws  them  into  a  violent 
sweat ;  they  may  drink  of  small  liquor,  as  tea,  sage  tea,  small  wine  and  water 
warm,  as  often  as  they  please,  avoiding  absolutely  any  thing  that  has  milk  in  it ; 
the  persons  who  are  bitten  must  take  three  doses,  leaving  a  day  between  each  of 
them,  and  afterwards  they  must  take  three  doses  more,  one  upon  each  of  the 
three  next  changes  of  the  moon ;  if  afterwards  there  should  be  the  least  ten* 
dency  to  madness,  repeat  the  doses  as  before.  The  pntieut  must  not  be 
let  blood,  nor  use  the  cold  bath  on  any  account. — For  a  cliild  of  ten 
or  eleven  years  old,  you  may  give  half  the  above  quantities. 
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"  N.B.  The  above  is  also  a  good  remedy  for  a  malignant  fever,  even  ia 
extreme  cases,  and  when  there  remains  but  little  or  no  hopes  of  recovery. 
Toe  same  dose  must  be  repeated  every  twelve  hours  for  a  grown  person." 

3.  "  Common  salt,  a  little  wetted,  rubbed  on  the  wound  occasioned  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  or  any  poisonous  animal,  will  take  off  all  bad  effect*.'* 

This,  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  memorandum  states  that  be  has  proved. 

4.  "  Wash  the  fresh  wound  copiously  with  a  ^ery  stronglatber  of  the  common 
$oft  soap." 

But  after  granting  place  to  these,  at  best  doubtful,  remedies,  it  is  reasonable 
to  revert  to  what  more  confidence  may  be  placed  in,  viz.  prevention.  It  seems 
established  by  concurrent  testimony  that  the  operation  catted  "  worming," 
doth  disqualify  the  caniue  race  from  inflicting  this  mortal  bite  upon  the  human. 
In  an  Irish  news-paper  of  recent  date,  containing  a  relation  of  the  madness  of 
some  hounds  the  property  of  George  Hodder,  Esq.  of  Fountain's  town,  there 
is  added  a  circumstance  well  worth  attending  to  :— u  Several  of  the  dogs  hat* 
been  wormed,  and  all  which  had  been  so  treated,  lay  down  and  died  without 
any  symptoms  of  that  rage  and  ferocity  which  actuated  the  rest.  This  fact 
strongly  suggests  the  propriety  of  subjecting  dogs  of  every  description  to  the 
simple  operation  of  extracting  a  nerve  from  the  tongue  of  the  animal,  which 
is  vulgarly  called  the  worm.  If  the  practice  were  universal,  the  dreadful  cala- 
mity of  canine  madness,  to  which  the  human  race  is  often  exposed,  would,  it  is 
presumed,  he  rendered  at  least  much  less  dreadful,  if  not  effectually  Drevented." 
—{Cork  Chronicle.)  J  * 

Page  152. 

Charcoal:— A  memoir  lately  read  before  the  french  Institute  on  the  use  of 
powdered  charcoal  for  the  cure  of  wounds  and  sores,  and  al»o  of  the  conta- 
gious diseases  occasioned  by  the  crouded  state  of  hospitals  and  other  recep- 
tacles for  wounded  persons,  terminates  with  the  following   important  conclu- 
sions : — •'  These  observations  serve  to  explain  the  action  of  charcoal  on  pesti- 
lential gases,  and  corrupted  substances :  thus :  it  purifies  putrid  water,  because 
it  possesses  the  property  of  condensing,  in  great  quantity,  the  gases  generated 
by  their  putridity,     in  this  case  the  charcoal  previously  saturated  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  abandons  the  latter,  and  seizes  in  a  much  greater  proportion  the 
putrid  gnses  generated  by  the  corrupted  water.     The  same  phenomenon  occurs 
when  the  charcoal  is  applied  unto  purulent  and  foetid  ulcers.      It  immediate? 
removes  the  infectious  and  pestilential  eftluvia  which  they  emit  in  abundance. 
13 v  its  contact  with  the   wounds,  it  absorbs  the   putrid  gases  formed  in  ^rea: 
quantity  by  the  corruption  of  the  tiesh  and  humors.     This  effect  must  evidtr.t!* 
produce  two  important  advantages:  in  the  first  place,  it  checks  the  emi>sion  of 
the  contagious  principles  which  are  so  dangerous  unto  the  attendants  of  person  * 
afflicted  with  putrid  sores,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  presenrune 
against  infection  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  accelerates  their  cure.    The  wi«J 
of  which  the  charcoal  for  this   use  is  made,  should   be  perfectly  charrH  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  well  cleaned  from  ashes  before  it  be  pulverised:  it 
ought  also  to  be  kept  very  dry,  us  it  strongly  attracts  humidity. 

Page  153. 

Erratum  :  (in  the  same  note  on  this  word)  line  6t  from  the  bottom  ;  for,  as  be- 
ing a  supposed  incorruptible,  read — as  being  a  supposed  incorruptible  subsuna. 

Page  159. 

Sound: — Erratum:  (note)  last  line,  for  Pimento,  read  Cimento.     The  aca- 
demy del  Ciuttnto  was  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  JC51, 
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Page  160. 
Erratum:  (Mine  note)  forti  ^seconds,  read  4,J&  seconds. 

Page  163. 
Tobacco-pipe  : — This  utensil  is  prettily  praised  in  the  subsequent  parody  of ' 
the  style  of  that  puling  bard,  Ambrose  Phillips  :— 
Little  tabe  of  mighty  pow'r. 
Charmer  of  an  idle  hour. 
Object  of  my  warm  desire. 
Lip  of  was  and  eye  of  lire  - 
And  thy  mowy  taper  waist, 
With  my  fingers  gently  brae'd  ; 
And  thy  pretty  swelling  breast, 
With  my  little  stopper  press'd  t 
See.  &c.  ore.  (I.  Hawkihs-Browse.) 

Page  195,  1 98. 
Libebtt  of  Coksciehce  :— An  address  of  the  quaken  to  Jake*  II.  on  his 
accession,  preserved  in  W alley's  Common-place  Book,  is  highly  characteristic 
of  that  sect: — "  We  come  to  condole  the  death  of  our  friend  Charles  ;  and  we 
are  glad  that  thou  art  come  to  be  our  ruler.  We  hear  that  thou  art  a  dissenter 
from  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  are  we.  We  beg  that  tliou  would  it  grant 
us  the  same  liberty  that  thou  latest  thyself,  nnd  so  we  wish  thee  well. — 
Farewell  f" — This  address  reminds  one  of  the  words  of  the  poet  :— 
'  "  Let  no  false  politics  confine 

In  narrow  bounds,  jour  vast  design 

To  make  mankind  unite : 

Nor  think  it  a  sufficient  cause 

To  punish  man  by  penal  laws, 

For  not  believing  right."  Walsh. 

Page  SCO. 

Ikquisitiok.— The  following  is  an  autneotic  copy  of  the  act  mentioned  in  the 
note  at  foot  of  the  page  here  refered  tot— 


Anno  tjuinqttaguimo  Itrtio  G  lough  hi.  Regis,  (21st  Jul',-,  1813.) 

An  act  to  relieve  persons  who  impugn  the  doctine  uf  the  Holy  Trinity 

from  certain  penalties. 

Whereas,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  present  Majesty  anaci  was  passed, 

rnlituled  An  Act  for  the  further  Relief  nf  Proliant  D.ttrnting  Minitteri  and 

Schwtmattert ;  and   it  is  expedient  lu  enact  as  herein-after  provided  ;  be  it 
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therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  Uie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  so  much 
of  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  intituled,  An  act  for  exempting  his  Majesty's  proltslant  subject  $  dis- 
senting from  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  of'  certain  lams,  as  pro- 
vides that  that  act,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  should  not  extend,  or  be 
construed  to  extend,  to  give  any  case,  benefit,  or  advantage,  to  persons  denying 
the  Trinity  as  therein  mentioned,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. — Il«Aod 
be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  provisions  of  another  act  passed  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  years  of  tlte  reign  of  King  William,  intituled  An  act  for  the  more  effec- 
tual tttppretung  blasphemy  and  profancnest,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  persons 
denying  as  therein  mentioned,  respecting  the  Holy  Trinity,  be,  and  the  same 
•re,  hereby  repealed. — III.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  an  act  passed 
in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the  first  parliament  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  intituled,  an  Act  against  the  crime  of  blasphemy;  and  another  act 
passed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the  first  parliament  of  King  William, 
intituled,  An  act  against  blasphemy ;  which  acts  respectively  ordain  the  punish- 
ment of  death ;  be  it  therelure  enacted,  that  the  said  acts  and  each  of  them 
shall  be,  and  the  snme  are,  and  is,  hereby  repealed.— IV.  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  That  this  act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  public  act,  and  shall 
be  judicially  taken  notice  of  as  such  by  all  judges,  justices,  and  others,  without 
being  specially  pleaded/' 

While  the  reader  must  naturally  recognise  the  true  policy  of  such  legislation ; 
and  offer  to  it  a  becoming  tribute  of  applause;  the  prolonged  existence  of  such 
penal  laws  upon  our  statute  book,  ns  those  Scottish  acts,  thereby  repealed,  will 
doubtless  occasion  a  proportionate  measure  of  surprise. 

Page  208. 
Lveward-Islakds:— Erratum  (note):  for  Ophirans  read  Ophiram. 

•  Page  231. 

Wolf: — "And  withered  number."  &c. — In  the  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare niven  in  h/o,  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  this  animal,  the  editor 
adopted  the  received  text  of  that  poet:  he  was  not  aware  that  the  passage 
quoted  was  a  subject  of  controversial  criticism  ;and  that  in  fact  the  true  read- 
ing is  not  yet  settled.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  learned  annotation 
that  has  heen  expended  l>y  commentators  thereon.  In  all  the  editions  before 
that  of  Pove,  the  word  sides  was  used  instead  of  strides.  Theobald  lias  tacitly 
copied  the  latter,  although  a  more  proper  alteration  might  perhaps  have  been 
made.  A  ravishing  stride  is  an  action  of  violence,  Impetuosity,  and  tumult, 
like  that  of  a  savage  rushing  on  his  prey  ;  whereas  the  poet  is  here  attempting 
to  exhibit  an  image  of  secrecy  and  caution,  of  anxious  circumspection  and 
guilty  timidity,  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  ravisher  creeping  into  the  chamber  of  a 
female,  and  of  an  assassin  approaching  the  bed  of  his  victim,  without  awak:n^ 
him  :  this  he  describes  as  moving  like  ghost t,  whose  progression  is  so  different 
from  strides,  that  it  has  been  in  all  ages  represented  to  be  as  Milton  ex* 
pressed  it. 

"  Smooth  sliding  without  step.'' 

This  hemistich  will  afford  the  true  reading  of  this  place,  which  is,  Jomsoy 
thinks,  to  be  corrected  thus : 
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\nd  withered  murder, 

• thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 

With  Tarquin  ravishing  slides  toward  his  design, 
Moves,  like  a  ghont. 

Tarquin  is,  in  this  place,  the  general  name  for  a  ravisber,  and  the 
Now  is  the  time  in  which  every  one  is  asleep,  but  those  who  are  employed  in 
wickedness;  the  witch,  who  is  sacrificing  to- Hecate,  And  the  murderer,  who, 
like  me,  arc  stealing  upon  their  prey.  When  the  reading  is  thus  adjusted,  lie 
wishes  with  great  propriety,  in  the  lines  following,  that  ttie  earth  may  not  hear 
his  steps.  Another  critic  (Henley)  thinks,  that  as  Macbeth  wishes^  the  earth 
might  not  hear  his  steps,  he  naturally  takes  as  few  as  possible,  and  therefore 
advances  with  stealthy  strides,  the  sooner  and  the  safer  to  perpetrate  his  pur- 
pose. Though  ravishment  itself  bean  act  of  violence,  a  ravishing  stride,  or  the 
stride  of  a  ravisber,  is  not ;  and  we  have  Shakespeare's  word  that  he  did  not 
think  so ;  for  when  Iachimo  steals  upon  the  sleeping  Imogen,  he  says  i 

M ■ —  our  Tarquin  thus 

Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  waken'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded." 

But,  if  the  progression  of  Macbeth  was  a  "  Smooth  sliding  without  step,*' 
it  was  ridiculous  in  him  to  talk  of  the  earth**  bearing  his  steps,  and  prating 
of  his  where-abouU 

Steevrns  cannot  agree  with  Johnson*  that  a  stride  is  always  an  action  of 
Violence,  impetuosity,  or  tumult. 

Spenser  uses  the  word  in  his  Faery  Queen,  iv,  8 ;  and  with  no  idea  of 
violence  annexed  to  it. 

M  With  easy  steps  so  soft  as  steps  could  stride.*9 

And  as  an  additional  proof  that  a  stride  is  not  always  a  tumultuous  effort* 
the  following  instance,  from  Harrington's  translation  of  AriosTo*  may  be 
brought  s 

"  He  takes  a  long  and  leisureable  stride. 

And  longest  on  the  hinder  foot  he  staid ; 
80  soft  lie  treads,  altho'  bis  steps  Were  wide^ 
As  though  to  tread  ou  eggs  he  was  afraid. 
And  as  he  goes,  he  gropes  on  either  side       1 
To  find  the  bed,  &c— Orlando  Furioso,  Xxviii,  63. 

This  translation  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  stationers'  company,  Dec.  7, 
1593.  Whoever  has  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  finding  his  way  about  a 
house  in  the  dark,  must  know,  that-it  is  natural  to  take  large  strides,  in  order 
to  feel  before  us  whether  we  have  a  safe  footing  or  not.  The  ravisber  and 
murderer  would  naturally  take  such  strides,  not  only  on  the  same  account,  but 
that  their  steps  may  be  fewer  in  number,  and  the  sound  of  their  feet  be  re- 
peated as  seldom  as  possible. 

Page  S65. 

Damn  !— The  epigram  against  Swearing,  was  written  by  Sir  John  Har* 
rington. 

Page  382« 

The  proper  reading  of  the  text  and  context  of  the  second  scriptural  quotation 

fiobuiNon  6tu*«.  0  0 
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in  this  page  is  thus :— "  He  becoraeth  poor  that  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand :  bat 
the  haud  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich."    (Proverbs :  x,  4.) 

Page  884. 

•&PAvm*Cnxjviiv:—*Bi*atum:  (note). line 6m  from  bottom;  fur  now,  read 
know. 

Age  307. 

Articles  op  rf.ligiof.— Tn  order  m  reduce  the  atsertiottsofra^netheorists^atHf 
the  exaggeration*  of  angry  disputants  to  the  (sometimes  mortifying)  standard  of 
realitv.it  hus  been  thought  proper  to  elucidate  the  text  of  R.  C/s  theological  conu 
versitioii  bv  the  following  parallel  view  of  the  real  tenets  of  the  two  churches, 
of  Rutland  and  of  Rome,  by  means  of  the  most  admitted  record  of  each 
respectively;  viz, 

"  Article*  agreed  upon  by  the  arch-    M  A  profession  of  Catholic  faith,  er- 
bishopt  and  bithap*  of  both  provinces,         traded  out  of  the  Council  of  Trent t 
and  the  whole  clergy  in  the  convo-        [15 45— IMS.}  by  Pope  Pius  IV. 
cation  holden  at  London,  1 561  f  for 
the?  avoulimg  of  diversities  of  opir 
nitms*  and  for  the  ttabtishine  of  con- 
tent touching  true  religion* 

I.  Of  faith  in  the  holy  Trinity.  «  I  ft/f.)  belie?*  and  prwrW 
"  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  I  / 

god,  everlasting,  without  body,  parts,  or  with  a  firm  faith  alt  and  every  one* 

passions;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom, and  of  the  things  which  are  contained  in 

goodness;  the  maker  and  preserver  of  the  symbol  of  faith  which  is  used  m 

all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible,  the  holy  roman.  eauech :  lis. 
And  in  unity  of  this  god-head  there 

be  throe   persons  of  one  substance,        "  I  believe  in  one  God,  tl>e  father 

power  and  eternity :  the  fatl>err  the  almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth 

son,  and  the  holy-ghost.  and  of  all  thingK  visible  and  invisible; 

II.  Of  the  word  or  son  of  god,  which  and  in  one  lord  Jxsus-Curist,  the 
was  made  very  man.  only  begotten  son  of  God,  and  born 

"  The  son,  which  is  the  word  of  the  of  the   father  before  all  ages;  God 

father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  of  god,  light  of  light;  true  god  of  true 

father,  the  very  and  eternal  god,  of  one  god.    Begotten  not  made,  consobstan- 

substance  with  the  father,  took  man's  tial  to  the  father,  by  whom  all  things 

nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  vir-  were  made ;  who  for  us  men  and  fas 

gin,  of  her  substance:   so   that   two  our  salvation  came  down  from  hear 

whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  ven,  and  was  incarnate  by  die  holy: 

say,  the  god- head  atid  manhood,  were  ghost  of  the  virgin  M  aar,  and  waa 

joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  made  man.     Was  crucified  also  for 

be  divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  us   under  Pqntius-Pilats,    suffered 

very   god,  and   very  man;  who  truly  and   was  buried;  and  rose  again  the 

suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  bu-  third  day  according  to  the  scripture, 

ried,  to  reconcile  his  father  to  us,  and  and  ascended  into  heaven,  sits  at  the 

to  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original  tight  hand   of  the  father,   and    from 

guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men.  whence  he  will  come  again  with  glory 

III.  Of  the  going  down  of  Christ  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  of 
into  bell.  whose  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end. 
.  "  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  And  in  the  holy  ghost  the  lord  and 
buried ;  so  also  it  is  to  be  believed  that  life-giver,  who  proceeds  from  the  father 
he  wcnl  down  into  hell.  and  the  son;  who  together  with  the 
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IV.  Of  she-  insurrection  of  Christ.  fathereejd  son*  it  adored  end  glorified, 
"  Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  who  spoke  by  the  prophets.    Andone> 

death,  and  took  again  his  body,  with  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church. 

flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertain*  II  confess  one  baptism  far  the  reosia* 

lag  to  the  perfection  of  mail's  nature;  sion  of  sins.     And  I  expect  the  resue* 

wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven,  rection  of  the  body.    And  the  life  of 

and  there  sitteth  until  he  return  to  the  world  to  come.    Amen. 
judge  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

V.  Of  the  holy-ghost.  "  I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace 
"  The  boly-gho*t»  pnoceeding  from  apoetolicaiand  ecclesiastical  traditions, 

the  father  and  the  son,  is  of  one  sub*  <md  all  other  constitutioos  and  ob- 

stance,  majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  Bcrvances  of  the,  same  church, 
father  and  the  son,  very  and  eternal 

god.  "  I  also  admit  the  sacred  scriptures 

VL  Of  the  sufficiency  of  the  holy  according  to  the  sense  in  which  our 

scriptures  far  solvation.  holy  mother  the  church  has  hoWeti 

"Holy scripture containeth  all  things,  and  doe*  hold  thenm ;  to  whom  it  be* 

to  salvation  :    so  that  whatsoever  is  longs  to  judge  of  the  true  see**  end 

wot  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  interpretation  of  the  holy  scriptures; 

thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  nor  wilL  I  ever  take  and  interpret  tbeni 

man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as*  an,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  uwuu- 

aitkle  of  the*  faith,  or  be  thought  re-  moua  consent  of  the  fathers, 

ouisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.     In  - 

the  name  of  tlie  holy  scripture  we  do  "I  profess*  also  that  there  are  truce 
understand  those  canonical  books  of '  and  properly  seven  sacraments  of  the 

•he  old  and  new  Testament*,  of  whose  new  law,  instituted  by  Jesus-Christ 

authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  our  lord,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind, 

church.  though  all  are  not  necessary  far  every 

.   ([Follow  the  names  end  number  of  one :  vi*.  Baptism,  confirmation,  eu« 

the  canonical  books  from  Genesis  to  chorkt,     penance,    extreme- unction, 

Twelve  prophets  the  less  inclusive.]  holy-order,  and  matrimony :  and  that 

"  And  the  other  books  (as  Hjeeome  they  confer  grace ;  and  that  of  these, 

saith)  the  cIumtcu  doth  reed  for  exam*  baptism,  confirmation,  and  holy-order, 

pla  of  life,  and  instruction  of  man*  cannot  be  reiterated  without  sacrilege, 
nersi  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them 

to  establish  any  doctrine  :  such  are  "  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  cere* 

these  following  [from  The  third  book  monies  which  the  catholic  church  has 

t/*  Esdras,  to  the  second  book  of  Mac-  received  and  approved  of  in  the  so* 

cabees,  inclusive.]    All   the  books  of  lemn  administration  of  the  above  said 

the  new  Testament,  as  they  are  com-  sacraments.    I  receive  mid  embrace 

monly  received,   we  dp  receive  and  all  and  every  oue  of  the  things  which 

account  them  canonical.  have  been  defined  and  declared  in  the 

Vll.  Of  the  old  Testament.  holy  council  of  Trent,  concerning  ori- 

"  The  old  Testament   is  not  con-  ginal-siu  and  justification, 
trary  to  the  new :  for  both  in  the  eld 

and  new  Tenement  everlasting  life  is  '*  I  profess  also  that  in   the  raese 

offered  to  mankind   by  Christ,  who  is  offered   unto  god,  a  true,  proper, 

is  the  only  mediator  between  god  and  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  liv- 

man,  being  both  god  aud  man.  Where-  iug  and  the  dea<«:  and  that  in   the 

fore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which  sacrament  of  the  euciiarist  there  ie 

feign   that  the  old   fathers  did   look  truly,  really,  and  substantially  present 

only  for  transitory  promises.  Although  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the 

the  law  given   from  God  by  Moans,  soul  and  divinity  of  our  lord  Jesus 

as  touching  ceremonies  and  rites,  do  Christ,  and  that  there  is  made  a  coa- 

not  bind  christian  men,  nor  the  civil  version  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 

precepts  tlieceof  ought  ef  necessity  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  die  whole 
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to  bo  recerfad  in  any  commonwealth ;  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood ; 

jet  notwithstanding,  no  christian  man  which  conversion  the  catholic  church 

whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience  calls  transubstantiauoo. 

of  the  commandments  which  are  called 

moral.  "  I  confess  also  that  either  kind 

VIH.  Of  the  three  creeds.  alone,  Christ  whole  and  entire  and 

44  The  three  creeds,  Nicene  creed,  a  true  sacrament,  is  received. 
Athavasfus's  creed,  and  that  which  is 

commonly  called  the  Apartlri  creed,  M  I  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a 

ought  throughly  to  be  received  and  purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  therein 

believed.     For  they  may  be  proved  by  detained  are  helped  by  the  suffrages 

most  certain  warrants  of  holy  scrip-  of  the  faithful.     Likewise  that  the 

ture.  saints  reigning  together  with  Chbist 

IX.  Of  original  or  birth-sin.  are    to  be  honored  and  invocated  ; 

M  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  that  they  offer  prayers  to  God  for  us ; 

following  of  Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do  and  that  their  relict  are  to  be  vene- 

vainly  talk ;   but  it  is  the  fault  and  rated, 
corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  tnun, 

that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  off-  "  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  image* 

spring  of  Adam  i  whereby  man  is  very  of  Cbmst,  and  of  the  mother  of  God* 

far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  ever  a  virgin,  and  also  of  the  other 

and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained  ; 

evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  and  that  due  honor  and  veneration  is 

contrary  to  the  spirit ;  and  therefore,  to  be  given  unto  them, 
in  every  person  born  into  this  world, 

it  deserveth  god's  wrath  and  damna-  "  I  also    affirm  that    the   power 

lion.     And  this  infection  of  nature  of  indulgences  was    left    by  Christ 

doth  remain,  yea,  in  them  that  are  to  the  church,  and   that  the  use  of 

regenerated ;  whereby  the  lust  of  the  them  is  most  wholesome  to  christian 

flesh,  called  in  greek  *f"v«  (*?**'»  people, 
which  some  do  expound   the  wisdom, 

some  the  sensuality,  some  the  affee-  *  "I "acknowledge  the  holy  catholic 
tion,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  is  and  apostolic  roman  church  to  be  the 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  god.  And  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches; 
although  there  is  no  condemnation  for  and  I  promise  and  swear  true  obedi- 
them  that  believe  and  are  baptized ;  ence  to  the  bfchop  of  Rome,  the  sue- 
yet  the  apostle  doth  confess,  that  con-  cessor  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the 
cupiscence  and  lust  hath  of  itself  tlte  apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
nature  of  kin.  on  earth. 
X.  Of  free-nill. 

[This  article  contains  a  doctrinal  "  I  also  profess  and   undoubtedly 

eiposition  not  needful  for  the  compa-  receive  all  other  things  delivered,  de- 


rative  purpose  of  this  note.]  fined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred 

XI.  Of  the  justification  of  man.  nons  and  general  councils,  and  parti- 
[The    text  of  this   article  also  is  cularly  the  holy  council   of   Trent; 

omitted  for  a  similar  reason.]  and  likewise  I  also  condemn,  reject, 

XII.  Of  good  works.  and  anathematize  all  things  contrary 
[The  same.]  thereto,  and  all  heresies  whatsoever, 

XIII.  Of  works  tlone  before  justifi-  condemned,  rejected,  and  anathema- 
cation,  tized  by  the  church. 

[The  same.] 

XIV.  Of  works  of  supererogation.  "This  true  catholic  faith,  out  of 
[The  same.]  which  none  can  be  saved,  which  I  now 

XV.  Of  Christ  alone  without  sin.  freely    promise    and    truly    hold,    I 
[The  same.]  •     A  /~>  \ 

XVI.  Of  si n  after  baptism.  [*J*    J  P*011"***   vow»  an<*  »wear 
[I Ik?  same.]  '            S 
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XVII.  Of  predestination  and  elec-    roost  constantly  to.  hold. and  profei 


tion. 

SThe  same.] 
LVIII.  Of  obtaining  eternal  salva- 
tion only  by  the  name  of  Christ. 
("The  same. 3 

XIX.  Of  the  church. 

"  The  visible  church  of  Christ  is  a 
congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the 
which  the  pure  word  of  god  is  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in 
all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are 
requisite  to  the  same.  As  the  church 
of  Hierusoleih,  Alexandria,  and  An- 
tioch,  have  erred,  so  also  the  church 
of  Rome  hath  erred,  not  only  in  their 
living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but 
also  in  matters  of  faith. 

XX.  Of  the  authority  of  the  church. 
[Enough  of  the    doctrine    of   the 

church  of  England  having  been  exhi- 
bited in  the  foregoing  extracts,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  roman 
catholic  profession  of  faith  in  the  op- 
posite column,  the  titles  only  of  the 
remaining  art  cles  will  he  given.  The 
reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  pur- 
suing the  investigation  farther  is  re- 
ferred to  The  book  of  common  pruyer ; 
to  which  the  articles  of  religion  are 
usually  appended.] 

XXI.  Of  the  authority  of  general 
councils. 

XXII.  Of  purgatory. 

XXI II.  Of  ministering  in  the  con- 
gregation. 

XXIV.  Of  speaking  in  the  congre- 
gation in  such  u  tongue  as  the  people 
undcrstandeth.     [See  page  408.3 

XXV.  Of  the  sacraments. 

XXVI.  Of  the  unworthiness  of  the 
ministers,  which  hinders  not  the  effect 
of  the  sacraments. 

XXVII.  Of  baptism. 

XXVIII.  Of  thelord's-supper. 

XXIX.  Of  the  wicked  which  do  not 
eat  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  use  of 
the  lord's  supper. 

XXX.  Of  both  kinds. 

XXXI.  Of  the  one  oblation  of 
Christ  finished  upon  the  cross* 

XXXII.  Of  the  marriage  of  priests. 
XXXIH.  Of  excommunicate  persons! 

how  the?  are  to  be  avoided. 

XXXIV.  Of  the  traditions  of  lb* 
church. 


the  same  whole  and  entire,  with  god 
assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life.- 
Amen. 


me 

XXXV.  Of  homilies. 

XXXVI.  Of  consecration  or  bishops 
fend  ministers. 

XXXVII.  Of  the  civil  magistrates, 

XXXVIII.  Of  christian  men's  goods 
which  are  not  common. 

XXXIX.  Of  a  christian  man's  oath. 

"  This  book  of  articles  before  re- 
hearsed is  again  approved,  and  allowed 
to  be  holden  and  executed  within  the 
reulro,  by  the  assent  and  consent  of 
our  sovereign  lady  Elizabeth,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  c|ueen,  defender  of  the  faith, 
&c.  Which  articles  were  deliberately 
read,  and  confirmed  again  by  the  sub- 
scription of  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  bishops  of  the  upper-boose, 
in  their  convocation,  in  the  year  of 
our  lord  1571." 

Page  3*4. 

Bible.— Erratum  (note) :  for  3566480,  rend  3506480. 

Page  326,  327. 

Barbados. — Erratum  in  the  poetical  quotation :  for  bearded,  read  bended. 
The  Editor  presents  the  following  as  a  more  correct  version  of  the  passage 
referred  to,  after  careful  collation  with  an  original  edition  of  Milton's  works, 

•if. — 

"  So  counseled  he,  and  both  together  went. 
Into  the  thickest  wood ;  there  soon  they  chose 
The  fig-tree ;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  rcnown'd, 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan  spread*  her  arms 
Branching  «o  broad  and  lung,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillnr'd  shade 
Hiuh  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between: 
There  oft  the  inriian  herdsman,  shunning  beat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-hools  cut  through  thickest  shade: 
Those  leaves  they  gathered/' 

Jon  son,  however,  had  been  beforehand  with  Milton,  in  introducing  this 
tree  into  cnglish  poetry.  Neptune's  Triumph,  hrst  acted  in  1624,  vol.  vi, 
p.  159. 

— — "  The  goodly  bole  being  got 

To  ct rtainc  cubits  bight,  from  every  side 

The  boughs  decline;  which  taking  root  afresh, 

Spriug  up  new  boles,  and  there  spring  new,  aud  newer; 

Till  the  whole  tree  become  a  porticus, 

Or  arched  arbour,  able  to  receive 

A  numerous  troup,"  &c. 

Page  S68. 

Susn.\Mt— This  name  is  spelt  in  the  second  edition  of  Rcib&nwn  Crm»oe 
(1715)  "  SusAa/i :"  but  in  the  map  of  the  world  on  which  ss  delineated  the 
voyages  of  U.  C.  prefixed  unto  the  same,  it  is  "  Chusan," 
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Page  396. 

Japan:— ^he  new  Chineu  Dictionary  hy  De  'Gtrttftrfts,  give*  je  as  tfbe 
Chinese  word  for  the  sun,  instead  ofyat,  as  stated  in  the  original  note  appended 
to  this  word  in  loco. 

Page  401. 

"  The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare ;  but  whoso  putteth  bis  trust  in  the  lord 
shall  he  safe."  (Proverb*,  xxix,  25). 

Age  448, 4*4. 

Volga  :— Thh  river  is  denoaiiimted  Aidil,  in  the  travels  ef  P»an*Pu*$,  a 
hindoo,  who  peregrimMWd  into  Rifesia  *  lew  years  ago. 

'Cktm.  v—fErrakm  (mote) :  for  KC:vrD»vead«0Diso» 

fiage  443. 

Law  :— 'Erratum :  line  6  (note),  for  /*»,  read  /eu  or  leo. 

Page  '45t. 
Idolatory:— Erratum: — read  idolatry. 

Ibid. 

Wamifo :«— Blest  be  the  man ;  hh  memory  at  least, 

Who  found  the  art,  thus  to  unfold  his  breast ; 

And  taoght  soccce<ting  times  an  **sy  way 

Their  secret  thoughts  by  fetters  to  conveys 

To  battle  absence  and  secure  delight, 

Which,  till  that  time,  was  limited  to  sight. 

The  parting  farewell  spoke,  the  last  udieu* 

The  less'aing  distance  past,  then  loss  of  view, 

The  friend  »a*  gone  which  same  kind  moments  gave. 

And  absence  separated,  like  the  grave. 

When  for  a  wife  the  youthful  pa  march  sent,    . 

The  camels,  jewels,  and  the  steward  went, 

And  wealthy  equipage,  tho"  grave  and  slow, 

But  not  a  line  thaj  might  the  lover  show. 

The  ring  and  bracelets  woo'd  her  hands  and  arms ; 

But  had  she  known  of  melting  words  the  charms 

That  under  secret  seal-*  in  ambush  lie, 

To  catch  the  soul  when  drawn  into  the  eye, 

The  fair  Assyrian  had  not  cook  the  guide, 

•Nor  her  soft  heart  in  chains  of  pearl  been  ty'd* 

Page  454. 

Fuze. — Many  of  the  modern  cditionsuf  R.C  render  dm  word  "  furze  j"  but 
the  present  text  is  corroborated  by  that  of  the  second  edition,  (which  is  the  ear- 
liest the  editor  possesses  the  means  of  reference  to)  and  this  reading  is  justified 
by  the  evident  sense  of  the  context. 

Page 455. 

Schaks-osier.— 'Erratum :  for  osier,  read  oaer  or  ostro:  which  is  the  Slavonic 
word  for  lake.  Q  <rref  whether  by  this  is  meant  the  Baikal,  a  lake  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Nertzinck,  the  river  of  Udda,  and  of  Uddinsk;  whitih  last  city  seems  to  be 
the  Adinskoy  of  Robibsov  Crusoe. 

Page  456*. 

Cossak  :— The  following  is  a  roone  particular  description  of  the  interesting 
book  quoted  in  the  noteou  this  word:— ^ 


5fl8 

« Remains  ot  ihe  lata  JobkTVesdcll,  Fellow  of  Trinity-College,  Ci 
being  a  selection  of  his  If  iters,  written  from  vnritil*  parti  of  (he  f 
tneether  witli  a  re  piili  lien  t  ion  of  hit  Protuwmr-  JurtnUrt;  to  which  is  subjoined, 
■n  api*ndix,  enntaintag  some  account  oftbeautuur'ejiiurnBl,  MSS.  cunectwna, 
drawing,  Sic.    and   of  lh*-ir  extraordinary  disappearance.     Prefixed,  is  B  brief 
biographical  memoir,  by  (be  editor,  the  Rev.  Robert  Tw  ant)  ell,  A.  H. 
"  Pauie  on  the  tomb  of  liim  who  sleep*  within 
Fancy'*  fond  hope,  mid  learning*!  far 'rile  child, 
Accomplished  Twlddell  I-  Htvoiam'a  Greece." 

In  one  large  volume  4tn.  illustrated  with  platei,  map*,  ojo.  price  SI.  St. 
boards.     Printed  bv  J.  Gold,  for  J.  Mawmak,  39,  Ladfateitteet  Loudou. 
Pagt  468. 
"  He  that  is  Mow  to  anger  is  better  than  tbe  might* ;  and  ha  that  ruleth  bi* 
spirit,  than  be  that  t;.kcth  a  city."  (  Prove/ bi :  xvi,  38.) 
Page  4M. 
LnxDOM: — Erratum  (note):   for,  Julian  the  apostate,  read, the  Emperor 
Julian.     The  editor  much  regrets  thai  the  hnsle  unavoidable  in  voluminous 
compilation,  iliould  hare  milled  him  into  the  adoption  of  a  vulgar  epithet, 
injurious  to  the  name,  and  unjust  to  the  memory,  of  a  great  man  and  a  patriot 
prince.     We  must  not  talto  toe  diameter  of  eminent  personages  through  the 
medium  of  political  interest  or  religious  enmity.     Witness  the  treatment  of 
Julian  hj  the  antienl  fathers  of  the  christian  c  hutch.     In  their  sacred  indigna- 
tion against  the  persecutor,  or  rather  oppressor,  of  the  belierers  in  Jesus,  they 
suppress  the  truths,  that  lie  wai  inflexibly  just,  strictly  moral,  and  eminently 

Elitici  To  estimate  the  merits  of  this  sovereign,  consult  Mosiaiobk,  La- 
jtuf. -I.F.-V*TKa,  and  above  nil,  Gibhok's  masterly  delineation  of  his  cha- 
racter. This  cautiun  may  be  extended  to  the  biography  of  K.  Richard  III. 
of  Q.  Mailv  I.  and  of  SUkt  Q.  of  Scots. 

Pagt  $12. 
Drvm — Errala  (note):  for  arisri,  rend  arise  :  after  pulse,  for  semi-colon, 
read  comma  :   after  fever,   before  with,  di/t  column. 

(J3*  The  editor  being  duly  sensible  tlmi  it  is  but  too  probable  several  ciron 
an  it  omission*  may  tie  found  in  a  compilation  undertaken  single  handed  mid  em- 
bracing such  multifarious  Mibjccts  as  ibe  present  publication  ;  So,  as  lie  would 
he  glud  to  avoid  the  one,  and  to  make  good  the  other  in  a  future  edition,  it  is 
riapect fully  requested,  that  any  corrections,  or  any  additional  information  on 
technical  or  scientific  subjects,  a  hich  may  occur  to  [lie  reader  may  be  communi- 
cated to  the  editor  through  tlic  medium  of  tbe  printer  or  publisher  of  t  hi*  volume. 


It  aMracttt  fa  Ihr  ttile-t*it  of  ihf  original  miilnn  >rhit«t  for  TO,  Taylor. 


Hcad-ploc*  to  tie  ori(lul 


SJititt*. 


ACAPULCO,  ndeentare  to,  415.    De- 
•cription  of  the  K'n-putl  of  (note),  *15- 


A  prlrarnl,  defin  ition  of,  39,  545. 

A,  ntl,eisi», signification  of  (note),  314,811. 

Ai«lu.  butorical  dcKriprian  of  (rale),  431. 

Arabiam,  part  of  tlie  crew  killed  bj  the, 356L 
Arabian  Nighli  quoted  (note),  ir. 

1     criptieiniol(nQie),55. 


•njtel.ei 


■ipt.o, 


afths 


f  Xur>  towards  R.  C.  14. 

,  Friday —  1 88. 

c  meeting  of  Fiidij  and  hi*  U 


Affect 

Iher,  159. 

(nulr),tS.J.OKilbj'sd,;Krlptio»of(r.»Tr) 

tt.  Ai.tientcircuniiavtgMion  (app.).518. 

Ague.  R.  C.  Attacked  lr>  the,  88.     General 

rploin.oC  (utile),  B8.  Method  oj  cure, 
Method  of  treatment  (note),  461. 
Recipe*  for  the  fuole),  «S.       ■ 
Agra,  ..lerlaiid  journey  io,376.     Account 

of  the  city  of  (note),  ibid. 
Ahead,  definition  of  the  torn  of  (nolo),  7. 
Aieianrlre'ta,  geographical  description  of 

(note),  561. 
Ali'pi>o,  geographical  dcMrtption  of  (note), 

Aloe,  botanical  deacriplion  of  (note),  96. 

Ail-aahlll  biv,  arrival  it.Jli 

Alraitg,  IMS,  55.1. 

Anaeones,  rivet  (note),  46.  534. 

Ambovris,   aiuwcre  at,  *)5.     Hiilorj   of 

(note).  403. 
Anchor  (■Arei),    definiti  a  of  (note),  7. 

Invention  nf  a  tcri  bed  to  Pliny  (Bote),  S3. 

Rjmologv  Df(notp),  151. 
Angel,  mnc.ua  tignification.  of  (note),  337. 
Antilles,  wlij  to  called  (not.-),  46. 


ffnoleJ.iWd.  Departure  Iron,  4BT, 
Archoologia  quoted  (note),  4(4. 
Argon,  description  of  iheriverof  (note), 448. 
AriittMle.liiidefiiutiunofadieain<Dote).17t. 
A'ios,  delineation  of  K.  of  England'!,  559. 
Arrival  in  England,  919.     At  Madrid,  MS. 

At  Panpcluna,  KI9.  AtThouJooae,  937. 

At  Pari),  937.    At  Dover,  (38.    At  0*1- 

■av,t45.  r'inal  arrival  in  England,  491. 
Arctic   Ocean,  accouDl  of  tbc  •oravea  ta 

(»...).  471. 
Article!  of    religion   ducmsed,  907.     Iq. 

alanceaof  intolerance  (note),«*i«l.  Giro. 

at  length,  56*. 

Astrakhan,  deicription  of  the  citv  of  (ooteL, 
4*7.  m 

Alh  entiii  m,  quoted,  545. 

Attack  of  R.  C.  and  Fridayon  tbeaavacea, 
191, 192.  ^ 

of  lha  englUb  boati  on  the  river 

Cambodia,  583. 

■     ■  on  Ibe  rautinecn,  (08,  (10. 

———of  the  Coibin-Chineju  on  the 
ib.p,  369. 

Atkini  (Will),  toliciti  pardon  of  bia  cap- 
tain, 919.  Dialogue  between  bin  nod 
R.  C.  319.    Death  of,  491. 

Autoda-fe,  deacriptloa  of  a  (note),  (00. 

Ave-Mnria,  definition  of  (note),  9(4. 

AwHim  (Mr.),  hi*  advice  oa  the  ruo  arf 
opium  (note),  411* 
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B.  Poatswain  of  the  englisb  ship  killed  mt  tbe 

bland,  211. 

Btham^(lBl^iiil^fli»iihj^Bg<c)35*»  Borneo,  arrival  at,  57*.    predatory  diipo- 

Bahia-do-*Pdoa- esSenta*,  arrival    at,  34.  aiiinn  of  the  natives   579.    historical 

Description  of  tbe  (euro  of  (wot*},  54.  account  of  (note),  574. 

Baronius^hfi^etirtftionof apegen(note),l&t.  BoraVaux,  descrtptioa  efthe  city  ttf,  (note), 

JlarrntafWj^-attempti  lo  *aH  ro*nd  the  229. 

north  at  £«rope{aot*),  371.  Boyle,  qooted  (note),  ft.     If  a   caJcula- 

Bauishment  to  Siberia  described,  466%  tion  of  the  velocity  ol  *o*nd  (note),  159. 

Bar  bad  aa  (note),  47,51(5,  527. 566.  Brand-£oosc,  natural  history  of  (note),  95. 

Barley,    nataral    hhnory  of  (note),  178.  5M. 

Unexpected  appearance  of  die  growth  Bread,  variom  nodes  of  ies*ing{iM>te),ll*. 

of  on  the  island,  78.  Brazil,  arrival  at,  34.  338.  &ep*rturc  from, 

Barrere(Dr.),  quoted  (note),  SI.  42. 

Barrirado,  definition  of  (note),  58.     ,  — -— ,  additional   references   concerning! 

Barbary,  description  of  (note),  261.  (app.)  5  >7. 

Bassora^escripiioooftheciiy  of(uote),36Q.  Bucaniers,  description  of  the  (note),  355. 

Batavia,  description  of  (note),  373.  Baeuoa  Ayres,  K.  C.  shipwrecked  on  the 

Battalia,  philological  definition  of  the  term  island, on  Ins  voyage  from,  164.  Descrip- 

(note),  456.  tion  of  the  city  of  (note),  t64. 

Battle  between  the  savages,  272.  Burning  ol  the  lowu  in  Madagascar,  550. 

«^— ——  the  English,  Spaniards,  and  Burthen  of  a  74  gun  ship  calculated  (note), 

savages,  289.  247. 

the    ship's    crew  and    the  Bushel,  112. 552. 


savages.  530,  551.  Bremen,  R.C.'s  father  came  from,  1.  De« 

Seattle  (Dr.),   his   opinion  of   Robinson  scription  of  (appendix),  498. 

Crusoe,  viii. 
Bear,  attacked  by,  in  the  Pyrenees,  23 1. 

Killed  by  Friday,  234     Zoological  his-  C 
tory  of  (note),  £52.    Description  of  by 

Du'hamel,  rofsl  Cable,  etymology  of  (note),  25. 

Beaumont    and    Fletcher,     extract    from  Cadis,  description  of  the  city  of  (note),  201 

(note),  185.  Cams  Dr.  author  of  a  tract  on  britieh  dogs 

Bedford,  a  farm  purchased  in  tbe  county  (note),  156. 

of,  by  R.  C.  241.  Calamus,  aroraaiicos,    natornl    history   of 

Bcdl.in^  or  Beihlem  hospital  (note),  250.  (note),  59. 

Bell  (Mr.  John),  original  inventor  of  the  Calais,    arrival   at,    237.      Geography   of 

system   fur  saving  the  lives  of  wrecked  (note),  ibid. 

seamen  (note),  10.  Calendar,  description  of  the  (note),   159. 

Bengal,  arrival  in  the  road  at,  356.     De-  Je*i*h  calendar  fixed  by  Hillel,  ibid. 

par  hi  re  from.  366.  Return  to,  569.  Geo-  Calenture,  R.C.  seized  with  a  violent,  14.  De- 

graphical  history  of  (note),  556.  fsnition ot( note ),ibiil. Cure cf( note ),toial. 

Benainuckee  (Friday's  god),  description  of,  Calculation  of  ihe  extent  of  a  person's  view 

182.  (note),  52.     Of  chances,  464,  547. 

Bernoulli!,  J.  abstruse  problem  solved  by,  Cambodia,  arrival   in  the  river  of,    579. 

547.  Attacked   by  english  boats,  385.       Ge- 

.Bible,  part  of  it  sopposed  to  be  lost  (note),  neral  account  ol  (note),  379. 

92.     First  translation  of  it,  ibid.     Ana-  Camden,  his  opinion  of  Britain  (note),  ziv. 

lysis    of   (note),    324.     First  given   to  Caineltmituralhistoryol(note),429.45l.567. 

tire  cotony  by  R.  C.  324.  566.  Cannibals,  description  ot  (note),  105.     Vi- 

Bilbao,  R.  C.'s  nephew  return  from,   243.  sit  of,  to  the  island  discovered,  1461  174. 

Description  of  the  town  of  (note),  245.  Cannibalism,    formerly    practised    in    the 

Biscuit,  process  of  making  (note),  82.  Caraibees  (note),  296. 

»              ovens  at  Deptford,  description  of  Canoe,  description  of  a  (note,)  24.     Fotbs- 

the  (note),  82.  ed  on  the  island,  123. 

Blane  (Dr.),  his  recipe  for  curing  salt-meat  Canary  islands,  geography  of  the  (note),  25. 

{note),  oOl.  Candles,  method  of  making  (note),  77. 

Boerliaave,htsde6mtmn  of  sleep  (note),  169.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arnval  at  the,  539. 

Bochart  quoted  (note),  17.  Description   of  |he  (note),  539.      Isb- 

Bona vista,    Captain    Cook    nearly  lost  at  pottance  as  a  naval  station,  54$. 

(note),  25.                                   *  Cope  Town,  description  of  (note),  559. 

aVnres  of  human  bodies  discovered  on  tbe  Cape  St.  Augustino,  arrival  at,  42.   Deecrip- 

island,  146.  tion  of  <noteJ,  4^t 
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f^Verfe,  described  (note),  32. 
Cape  Verde   Islands,   description  of  the 

(note),  25. 
Caravan,  definition  of  (note),  561,  437. 

Attacked  by  tire  Tahlars,  440. 
Carihean  Islands,  description  of   (note), 

46.    120.      Cannibals    formerly  known 

there,  120  (note),  296. 
Cartier,  Jaques,  sails  from  Florence  on  a 

voyage  of  drscmrery  (note),  248. 
Cassava,  botanical  description  of  (note), 

95. 
Cat,  7S.  550.    Latin  epitaph,  551. 
Cato,  extract  fiom,  (note),.  135. 
Catholic,  etymology  of  (note),  304. 
Cargo  found  by  R,  C.  in  the  wrecked  ves- 
sel, 166.     Brought  on  shore,  168. 
Cave,  synonymy,  62.  64.  547. 
Caulking,  account  of  the  process  of  (note), 

390. 
Cedar,  botanical  description  of  (note),  12*. 

553. 
Ceylon,  description  of  (note),  373. 
Cham-chi-Thaungu,  the  Tahtnr  idol,  des- 
cription of,  454.     Destruction  of,  4o5. 
Chance,  66.  126.  463.  546. 
Chelsea,  description  of  the  cedars  at,  122. 
Charcoal,    chemical   analysis    of    (note), 

152.    Made  of  com,  153.    Experiments 

on,  294.558. 
Cheync,  Dr.  opinion  of  Panel)  (note),  299. 
China,  -description  of  the  great    wall  of 

(note),  434     Laws  of,  443.     Trading 

voyage  to,  resolved  on,  366. 
Chinese,  genius,  manners  and  customs  of 

the  (note,)  421.     Art  of  pottery  amongst 
•  them,  433. 
Chocolate,    description    of    (note),    165. 

Method   of    making,    166.      Electrical 

properties  of,  ibid. 
Christianity,  conversion  of  the  Chinese  to, 

408. 
Christ  ran  religion  expounded  by  R.  C.  to 

Friday,  184.     Chuslian,  chart  of,  369. 
Citron,  botanical  description  of  (note),  98. 
Classical  education,  advantages  of,  12. 
Clove,  botanical    description  of    (note), 

370.     Med  cinal  qoalitiesof,  ibid. 
Clove-hitch,  delineation  of    (app.)»  517. 

method  of  using  it  in  saving  shipwrecked 

persons  (app.),  5 17. 
Cocoa,  botanical  description  of  (note). 98. 
Codfish,  calculation  of  the  spawn  of  (note), 

249. 
Coffee,  mention  of  19.    Advantages  of  the 

use  of  it  (app.),  521.  Method  of  roast- 
ing, ibid.     Of  grinding,  ibid.    Preparing 

for  the  table,  ibid.     Medicinal  qualities 

of,  523. 
Coinage  of  Japan,  account  of  the  (note), 

476. 
Cockswain,  definition  of  (note),  356. 


Cochin-china,  voyage  to  \ht  coWt  oV,  B8w> 

History  of  (note),  385. 
Columbus,  Trinidad  discovered  by'faO.Tti. 
Comfort,  synonymy,  56.949. 
Compass,  mariner^,  18. 
Conference  with  the  mutineers,  £16. 
Confucius,  history  of  (note),  338. 
Congreve,  quoted  (note),  Vlt. 
Constentias,  (Empercrr),aTiantsm  prettotm- 

nant  in  (he  reign  of  (note),  304. 
Contented  shorn  ion  of  R.  C.  in  the  island 

described,  155. 
Country,  what  constitutes  a  person's  pa- 

tria  (appendix),  500. 
Cook,  Copt,  nearly  lost  at  Bonavista  (note), 

25.    His  recipe  for  coring  salt  meat,  if. 
Cortex,  his  palace  of  Mexico  described 

(note),  122. 
Coromandel,  french  priest  set  on  shore  on 

the  coart  of,  258.  Country  of,  described 

(note) ,  253.    Etymology  df  (note),  343. 
Cossak,  conning  of  a,  456.    History  of 

(note),  456. 567. 
Cottin,  (Madam),  her  picture  of  banish* 

ment  (note),  466. 
Cotton,  Dr.  his  lines  on  tobacco  (note),  22*\ 
Coop-de-grace,  definition  of  (note),  49. 
Cromer,  shipwrecked  at,  10.     Description 

of  the  town  of  (note),  10.— (app.),  517. 
Cromwell,  South  American  fleet  attacked 

by  at  Santa  Cros  (note),  27. 
Cruzado,  description  of  (note),  223. 
Corioos  coincidences  in  the  lire  Of  R.-C. 

126. 
Czar,  etymology  of  (note),  421. 


D. 


Dauxion  Lsraysse,  Voyage  to  Trinidad 

quoted,  258. 
D'Afembert,  his  opinion  of  a  missionary 

(note),  406. 
Damn,  265. 559. 

Deal,  situation  of,  described  (note),  244b 
Death  of  the  he-goat  in  the  cave,  154. 

R.  C's  wife,  242. 

of  Friday,  330. 

*  Will-Atkins,  491. 

Decree,    re-establishing   the    Inquisition 

(note),  198, 
Defoe,  original  editor  of  R.  C.  iii.      His 

application  of  Selkirk's  adventures  dis- 
cussed, vi,  vii. 
Demorage,  definition  of  (note),  311, 
Depart  use  of  R.  C.  from  the  island,  217. 
— — —  from  Pampeluna,  230. 

from  Pekin,  429. 

Deptford,  description  o(  the  bread  wfld 

biscuit  ovens  at  (note),  82. 
Derham,  (Dr.)  queries  relative  to  the  Iww 

ofsouuds,  160. 
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Desert,  account  of  the  russian  (note),  479. 

Description  of  Friday,  175. 

Destruction  of  the  Tahtar  idol,  455. 

Devil,  etymology  of  (note),  140.  Various 
quotations  of,  in  the  bible,  141.  An- 
cient and  modern  devils  compared 
(note),  182. 

Dialogue  between  Friday  and  R.C.  180. 

Dialogue  between  Will  AtkinxandR.C.3i9. 

Diamond,  chemical  character  of  (note), 
363.  Mineralogical  history  of,  ibid. 
Commercial  account  of  (note),  363,  4. 
Account  of  the  largest  its  the  world  (noie), 
366.  Sketch  of  the  diamond  sent  to  the 
King  of  Portugal  from  Brazil,  488. 

D'Otcorides,  quoted  (note),  36. 

Difference  between  the  english  and  french 
foot  (note),  160. 

Discourse  between  the  priest  and  R.  C  305. 

Distressed  situation  of  toe  crew  of  a  Bar- 
bados ship,  255,  $57. 

Dog,  natural  history  of  the  (note),  135.  Bri- 
tish dogs,  synopsis  of,  ibid.  Used  in  Russia 
as  draught  animals,  166.  Dog  feast,  de- 
scription of  a  (note),  156.  Found  on 
board  a  wrecked  vessel  by  R.C.  163.554. 

Dolphin,  aoological  description  of  (note), 
83.  551. 

Don,  definition  of  the  title  of  (note),  424. 

Doubloou,  description  of  a   (note),  166. 

Dover,  arrival  at  138.  Description  of 
(note),  338. 

Downs,  R.  C.  sails  from  the,  244.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  (note)  221. 

Drayton,  quoted  (note),  45l 

Dream,  definition  of  a  (note),  172.  Law 
suit  arising  from  a  (noti ),  326. 

Drogbeda,  massacre  at  (in  the  year  1649), 
351. 

Dromedary,  illustration  of  the  term  (note), 
431. 

Drowned  boy,  cast  on  shore  on  the  island, 
162. 

Drunk,  51  *.  568. 

Ducange  quoted  (note),  23. 

Ducat,  descriptive  value  of  a  (note),  34. 

Dunkirk,  brother  of  H.  C.  killed  near,  1. 
Description  of  the  town  ot,  (app.),  50k 

Dutch,  history  of  their  trade,  37  I. 
—  ship  purchased,  376. 

Dvina,  description  of  the  nvtr  (note),  486. 


£. 


East  India  Company,  origin  of  (note),  369, 
Earthquake  alt,   CO.     Natural  his  ory  of 

(uott),  81. 
Eddy,  natural  definition  of  (note),  129. 
Edwards,    Bryan,    account  of    the  Koro- 

roantin  negro*  s  (note),  283. 
Elbe,  arrival  in  itte,  487.    Description  of 

the  (note),  487. 


Elephants'  teeth,natural  historyof  (note)^f. 

Ephesiaus  quoted,  178. 

Equinox,  description  of  the  (note),  67* 

Eratosthenes  quoted  (note),  36. 

Ermines,  bought  in  Siberia,  477.  Natural 
history  of  (note),  ibid. 

Estate  in  Brawl  sold,  240. 

Eustace's  tour  through  Italy  quoted  (note), 
408,409. 

Excursion,  trip,  jaunt,  ramble,  tour,  syno- 
nyms, (note)  422. 

Exodus  quoted,  301. 

Exotics  naturalised  in  Jamaica,  list  of 
(note),  207. 


F. 


Falconer  quoted  (note),  iv,  5,  18,  44, 45, 

47,  84, 347. 
Fails  in  with  a  Portuguese  ship,  33. 
Farm,  purchased  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 

by  H.  C.  241. 
Father  ot  Friday  rescued,  193.    Sails  from 

the  island   to   rescue   the   shipwrecked 

Spaniards,  202. 
Faval,    Portuguese  ship  driven   to,  30C 

Geographical  description  of  (note),  ibid, 
Fernando    de    Noronha,     description    o& 

(note),  42. 
First  voyage  from  the  island,  128. 
Firelock,  definition  of  (n»te),  20£. 
Fletcher,  (Mr.)  his  opinion  of  curing  salt 

provisions  (note),  "SO  1. 
Fleury,   (Able  de)  definition   of    Pagan 

(note).  181?. 
Flinders,   (Capt.)  his  juvenile  conduct  in- 
fluenced by  R.  C.  u. 
Fox,  sool.'ipical  description  of  (note).  106. 
Fontarahia,  arrival  at,  2*9.     Dv  scripiion  of 

(note),  ibid. 
Fore-chums,  definition  of  (note).  52. 
Formosa,  voyage    to,   391.      Account  of 

(note),  392. 
Fort  one,  hup,  luck,  chance,  considered  aa 

s^uon\u.s  (not«»),  463. 
Fiancais  de  la  Roche,   (Jean),  lande  at 

Quebec  (note),  248. 
Fmnklin,   (Dr.)  observutioua    on   the  art 

of  swimming  (not**),  50. 
Frederic  2d.  opinion  ot  footing  (note)  ,263. 
Fridav    rescued    Iroiu    the  savages,     174. 

His  surprise  at  the  filing  of  a  guu,  178. 

Discovers  savages  on   the  islond,    192. 

Rescues   his   lather,    193.     His  joy   at 

meeting  again  with  ins  lather,  259.  Killed 

by  i  he  sova^es,  330.     Committed  to  the 

deep,  333. 
Fustic  tree,  felled  by  R.  C.   188.     Canoe 

made  of  it,   ibid.      Natural   history  of 

the  (note),  188.  / 

Fuxe,  454.  567. 
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G. 


GalKcten  (Prince),  resident  at  Tobolsk), 

462. 
Gambia,  description  of  the  river  of  (note), 

29. 
Galway,  arrival  at,  245.     Description  of 

the  town  of  (note),  245. 
Ganganelli  (Pope),   anecdote    of   (note), 
355. 

Gassendus,  his  calculation  of  the  velocity 
of  sound  (note),  159. 

Genesis  quoted  bj  R.  C.  314,  337, 
353. 

Gentleman,  ctyroologv  of  (note),  463. 

Gibbon  quoted  (note),  224,  568. 

Glazing,  difficulty  of,  experienced  bj  R.  C. 
(uote),  117.     Definition  of  (note),  ibid. 

Gog,  definition  of  (note),  450. 

Goat  discovered  ou  the  island,  65.  Caught 
in  a  trap,  132.  Zoological  description 
of  (note),  ibid. 

Gold,  description  of  (note),  167.  Chemi- 
cal properties  of,  ibid. 

Gongora,  his  lines  on  the  river  Mancanaies 
(note),  228. 

Goree,  description  of  (note),  32. 

Grape,  natural  history  of  the  (note),  139. 

Graving,  definition  of  (note),  389. 

Great  Wall  of  China,  description  of  the 
(note),  434. 

Grotto  discovered  on  the  island,  154. 

Groyne,  geographical  description  of  (note), 
227. 

Ground  tackle,  definition  of  (note),  7. 

Godgeon,  description  of  (note),  75. 

Guinea,  description  of  (note),  12.  Pros- 
perous voyage  to,  14. 

■  grains,  description  of  (note),  38. 

Gutana,.  description  of,  45. 

Gulph,  etymology  of  (note),  354. 

■  ■  of  Persia,  arrival  at,  355.  Geo* 
graphical  account  of  (note),  354. 

— .—  of  Nanquin,  arrival  in  the,  396. 

Gunpowder  (note),  64.  56. 

Supposed  to  be  invented  by  Polydori 
Virgil,  ibid.  545. 

Guy  ton  Morveau,  experiments  on  char- 
coal (note),  153. 


H. 


Habitation  of  R.  C.  described,  62,  63. 
Haedo  (D.),  quoted  (note),  16. 
Hague,  arrival  at  the,  492. 

■  description  and  geographical  site  of 

(note),  492. 
Hales  (Dr.),  statistical  essays  quoted,  43. 
Hamtnoc,  description  of  (note),  58. 
llarmer  (Mr.),  examination  of  the  spawn 

of  a  cod  (uote),  249. 


Hartley's  definition  of  a  dream  (note),  172* 
Havanua,  description  of  the  (note),  165. 
Hebrews  quoted,  110,  337. 
Henley  (Mr.),  his    discovery   respecting 

chocolate  (note),  166. 
Henry's    elements  of   chemistry,   extract 

from,  ziii. 
Herbert    (Sir   Thos.),   extract    from   the 

voyage  of  (note),  181. 
Herodotus,  quotation  from  greek  text  of 

(app.), 518. 
Herrera,  founder  of  the  name  of  Trinidad 

(note),  181. 
Hillel,  Jewish  calendar  fixed  by,  159. 
Hobbes,  hypothesis  of  a  dream  (note),  171. 
Hobgoblin,  etymology  of  (note),  451* 
Hoftwan  quoted  (note),  16,  206. 
Horace  quoted  (note),  122,314. 
Hottentots,  description  of  (note),  341. 
Howard  (Edward,  Esq.),  process  for  rem> 

ing  sugar  (note),  35. 
House  in  China,  description  of  a,  432* 
Hudibras  quoted  (note),  91. 
Hugonot,  etymology  of,  409. 
Hu ruber,  storm  on  leaving  the,  4.    De- 
scription of  the   (note)*   tot**.— (app.), 

506. 
Hull,  account  of  (app.),  508. 
Hume,  his  division  of  british  wart  (note), 

343. 
Hydrophobia,  550.  553. 


Iago,  etymology  of  (note),  337. 

Idol,  etymology  of  (note),  309.  Descrip- 
tion oVa  Tartarian,  430.  Destruction  of 
an,  455. 

Idolator,  etymology  of  (note),  314. 

Indians,  description  of  the  (note),  81. 

Indelible  writing-ink,  method  of  making 
(note),  103. 

Indulgences  granted  by  the  churcb  of 
Rome,  account  of  (note),  261. 

Information  obtained  from  Friday  of  the 
situation  of  the  island,  180, 181. 

Ink,  composition  of  (note),  68.  Method 
of  making  (note),  69. 

Ink-stains,methodofdischarging(note),217. 

Inkle  and  Yarico,  account  of  (note),326V327. 

Inquisition,  description  of,  193.  Decree 
re-establishing  the,  ibid.  Origin  of,  de- 
scribed, 199.  Auto-da-fe*,  description 
of,  200.559. 

Iron,roineralogical  description  of(note),302« 

Iron-wood,  botanical  description  of  (note), 
118. 

Isaiah  quoted,  35,  178. 

Island, discovered  byR.C.to  be  uninhabited, 
57. 

■?■■  of  despair,  R.  C.'s  island  so  called 
by  him,  71. 
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tw  tup  to,  tar.   DMcrvtMit  or  iu  u*. 
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Wej. 

j.ir.Tj. 


island  ol  (noip),  'J07.     Ill  name  dcmed         men  of  chmetelaw,  iWJ.  <M*.  SET. 
from   Xumayci   (noic),  208.  Law-suit  niwng  iigm  ■  dream  (nrtt],JM. 

JluCUy,  arrival  at  llic  lo«mof,  4i&.     Do-    Lawfully,  *rri»ol  ■(  the  town  oC  ««. 

seripiionof  lliemerof  (not.-),  i''id.  ImCxh  (BsWholonir-n  .'-),m>  sccuuolof 

Juflun,  d*.'  ripiion  of"  'he  island  of  (noic),         Spanish  cruelly  (noli).   9*13, 

396.   Coin  age  of,  176.    Bjri^'uv,  567.     LaWud.-,    Keo-ni|,tiic*l    d'.-rui.tion    of   th> 

ens,  arrival  at  ihe  city  of,  43T.  {note),   '*■ 

UVrys  (Tom),  killed    by   the  tutliwa   of    Lena;.- .n.  il.wnptiononiie  c.djar  of  (note), 
UadMssor,  317.     His' death  mwnj,         IK. 
9W.  Conduct  of  R,C.  on  the  c«CMi<>ci.3Sl.    Le  Cm,  bi»    cnaftirauce    of    ■    li.mmj 
Jeremiah  quottd,  33.  (mile),  5K. 

Jab  quoted,  il4.  Leonid  island*,  why  tu  called  (not*).  it 

Jolinscm  (Dr.).  '  "'"'■•J  "f  R-  C.  is.  rf.  308.  560. 

Johnl  gospel  qooW,  1M,  Ijft  on  (bote  in  the  bny  of  Bengal.  SSrJ. 

Joni.li,  ll.i-  mtpW  i|""te'l„U.  Uop.rd  siHed  bj  B.  C.  mid  Xury.  31.  H«. 

Journay  loPekin,  4*3.  tuts!  biiiorv  m.   ihi.i. 

Journal  dc  physique,  efcperiments  on  ch«-    Lcman  and  Oar  b*ta)a  .'r>cril>ed  (nsli),  S. 

com  in  Ibc  (nole),  294,  Lemon,  botanical  lootiption  r«l 

Joice  drawn  Iruni  ttdai  to  preserve  books    L' Estrange,  ei'turt  from,  4JH. 

(ni.tr),   I  fit.  Li'ltei  recti virthv  11.C.  Irmu  ilw«f«,it.49a 

.lulinn,  emperoc,  49;.  S68.  Leviathan,  d,  Kribejd  b«  SMtun  (.pp.J.Jtt. 

Junk,  atjmh  bought   hy  R.C.  394,     De-    Lcwrnhuck,  ukiiLtUoil  of   the  >pa-nof  • 
scriptiou  ofo  (uole),395.  end  (note).  249. 

Libert.  o(  conscience-,  195.   198.  SSJ. 
K.  Lisbon,    artivsl    at,     »19.      Description  *f 

(note),  J 19. 

'   ICntentJnrXc^n'i  by  It.  f'.  on  tin-  i-ljnH,  67.     L -i-ti-  quoted)  si. 

Kalmucks,  description  ol  the,  461.  Lion  killed  by  R.  C.   27.      .Vatural  history 

Kstns,  tir.i'm   jns.es   tl]e   nrtr   of,   476.         of  (noli),  ibid—  (ajrp.).  596. 

Description  ul  Ihe  (nole),  478,  ,  failbcr  account  of.  536, 

King),  hook  of,  quoted.   1!6.  List  of  eioiksualuralixesiin  Jamaica  (unlel, 

Kingston,  upuii-llull,    dcpettuie    from.    3.         ¥07. 

Hniaiuiiil   and  geographical   description     Loekyei{Mr,),!iJsBa:cauniof arac(uotiJ^i 
of  (nole),  ibid.  Farther  account,  301.        Lodging,  sinony  my,  59.  A4S. 
Rid  (the  pilule),  acconui  of,  339.  London,  ami al  at,  499. 

Kooolei  (Sir  Cl.url.'f),  reoipe   for   curing    hut«ical  acconnt  cif  (note),  4M. 

ult-meat  (noic),  300.  bridge  (note),  494V 

Kongfooaee,   hiwory  of  (note),  .138.     Hi*    lower  of  (note).   495. 

morals,  ibid.  geographical  able  of  (note),  4N 

Koiomanlin  negroes, Bryan  Edwards's  ac-    Long  boat,  description  of  (noir),  IT. 

count  of  (note),  S8rt.  Longiludcgeogrmpbical  definition  of  (note), 

Ktcutuiaer,  original  family  name  corrupted         43, 

to  Crusoe,   I.  Lopri,  enpe  of,  13,    A  corroplioo  of  Laaa> 

Krasenmern,  bis  account  of  voyagfi  to  llio         Ccmsalrei  (npp.),319. 
Arctic  ocean   (note),  471.  Locan  quoted  (unlc).t44. 

Luereiiua  quoted  (note),  IT*. 

Luke  (St.),  quoted,  11,  if,  1x4,  SS6. 

M. 

Ladder,   dcierjpijon  of  a,  in.enled   by  G. 

W.  Manby,  E.q.  (not.-),  63.  Macao,  intended  viLt  tr>,  38fi       Deacriaabi 

Lady  of  the  tea,  brliain  ao  Icrwed  by  Cam-  of  (note)  386,  387. 

den,  ii»,  Madagasear,  atfiiml  at  the  island  of,  341 

Longuctluc,  journey   tlirotigh,  f36.     Geo.  Description   of  ike   island    (note)  3*i 

graphical    description   of    (unit),     iaiii.  Signs  of  peace  or  war  al,  3*6. 

Dialect  of,  peculiar  lo  itself,  idiV,  Mad  aim,  Portuguese  abip   bowidla,9k 

Land-carriage  in  Russia  described.  469.  Geugrapnical  description  of  (ooie),5>A 

Landing  on  tba  uninbabited  island,  51,  59.  Madrid,  artisal   at    2J8.      **                     ' 

Lancaster  (Sir  James),  Acbin,  first  vujlecl  (note),  itS. 

by  (note),  367. 
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Mbgdettorg,   geegfapbical  description  of  Moidor,  descriptive  vaJoe  ofi  (hoto%  4A> 

the  town  of  (note),  351.  Money,  secondary  value  of  62,  124. 

Afffcgog»  definition  of  (note),  460v  Monkies,  employed  in  China  in  gathering 

Mam,  definition  of  (note),  120.  Tea,  468. 

Malacca,  detention  in  the  straits  of,  378.  Monsoons,  origin  of  the  denomination  oC 

Navigation  of  (note),  ibid.  385. 

Malays,  crew  of  the  dutch  ship  attacked  Moo  ley,  thrown  overaoaed  by  ft.  C.  90i 

by,  S77.    Account  of  the  (note),  t&iti.  Morisco,  definition  of  (note),  16,  17. 

Malthiolus,  quoted  (note),  60.  Moscow,  description  of  (note),  472;    Cas> 

Mandelslo,  his  account  ofSiani  (note),  368.  tie  of,  ibid.     Ravages  co.nraitted  by  the 

Mancanares,  description  of  the  river  (note),  French,  account  of  the,  473. 

■  998.     Lines  of  Gongom  on  (note),  ibid.  Mosely,  Dr.  Benjamin, quoted,  593* 

Manby,  (G.  W.  Esq.)  improvement  in  sya-  Musk,  natural  history  of  (note),  425. 

tern  of  saving  shipwrecked  persons  7, 9.  Muscovy*  entrance  into,  448. 

Ladder  invented  by  him,  13*  Mutineers  killed  £07.     Lejt  on>  the  utoeV 

Mandarin,  definition  of  (note),  4S3.     La-  217. 

dicrous  description  of  a,  494.  Mutiny  of  theship  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,35& 

Manillas,  voyage  to*  971.    Supposed  mis-  My  owd,  definition  of  (note),  493. 

nomer  on  the  part  of  B.  C.  (note),  371. 
Marsden,  hiaaccoootof  the  Malays  (note), 

377.  N. 
Marriage,  of  R.  C.  240. 

■       ■     ■  ,  summary  performance  of  among  Names,  origin  of  proper  (note),  33t. 

the  Kalmuks,  483.  Nanking,  history  of  the  city  o£4t9. 

Maroco,  R.  C.  carried  prisoner  into,  15.  —,  arrival  in  the  gulpb  of,  396. 

Description  of  (note),  15. — (epp.),  590b  Narrative  of  the  Spaniard,  969,  998. 

Martinico,  description  of  (note),  959.  Narva,  description  of  (note),  491. 

Maryland,    geographical     description    of  Natives  of  Madagascar,battle  with  the,34P* 

(note),  334.  Native  of  China,  description  of  a,  424. 

Mariner's  Compels  description,  delineation  Naufragia  quoted  (Pierre  Viaod),  iv. 

of  the  (note),  17.  Naum,  arrival  at  the  city  of  447, 

AJawman's  excursion  toScotland  quoted ,500.  Naval  Chronicle,  extract  from  the  pcos- 

Maya,  ship  loaded  with  salt  at,  30&    Geo*  pectus  of,  aiv.    Analytical  account:  ef 

graphical  description  of  the  island  of  the  (note),  ibid, 

(note),  306.  Ncgros,  history  of  the  (note),  91. 

Meeting  of  R.  C.  at  Lisbon  with  the  old  ■     » origin  of  the  trade,  515. 

Captain,  919,  Nertzinskoy,  arrival  at  the  city  of,  450. 

Mercator*s  sea  chart  adopted  in  this  work  Description  of  (note),  450. 

'  frontispiece  (preface)  X,  explanation  of  Newfoundland,  arrival  at  the  banks  0&.15& 

(appendix)  497.  Description  of  (note),  948. 

Menage,  quoted  (note),  93.  Niramer,  (african  leopard),  account  of  the) 

Merry  Andrew,  definition  of  (note),  494.  (app.)527. 

Mersenne,  his  calculation  of  the  velocity  Ningpo,  accotjfe  of  the  city  of  (none),  3fl$ 

of  sound  (note),  159.  No  Man's  Land,  arrival  at,  440. 

Mexico,  licence  granted  to  R.  C's  captain  Nova  Zembla,  description  of  (note)*  46§» 

to  travel  to,  415.     Description  of  (note),  Nutmeg,  botanical  account  of  (note),  375. 

47, 415.  Observations    on,    by    Dr.  SchmioVsiit 

Method   of  determining  the  length  of  a  (note),  478. 

keel  for  tonnage  (note),  246. 

Milburn's  oriental  commerce  quoted  (note),  O. 

56,  60,16*. 

i/iilton,  quoted  (note),  5,  251,  397,  492.  OaUura,  description  of  (note)*  78. 

•   His  definition  of  an  Brudit  (note),  299.  Oar  bank,   nautical    description    of    the 

Description  of  the  Leviathan  (app.),  512.  (note),  10. 

Mineralogical    history    of    the    diamond  Ob,  description  of  the  river,  459. 

(note),  363.  Observation,  method  of  taking  one  at  see* 

Miscreant,  etymology  of,  445.  13. 

Missionary,  history  of  the   sect,  (note),  Old  style  of  reckoning  the  calendar  top* 

'   3lO,  406.  407.  pressed  (note),  159. 

Mitchell,  (Dr.  John)  quoted  (note),  21.  Ogilby,  John,  description  of  Africa  (note)* 

Mogul,  (the  Great)  description,  of  the  do-  29.* 

minions  of  (note),  359.  Oliver,  (Dr.  JohnVsjueted  (note),  14» 
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Oowokakee,  the  clergy  of  Friday's  conn-   Pottery,  description  of  tba  aaanQfaotorj  of, 
try,  182.  "  4*3. 


Opium,  botanical  history  of  (note),  568.    Precautions  adopted  by  R.C.  in 

Medicinal  qualities  of,  411.  quencc  of  the  discovery  of  the  jsmui's 


Orangr,  botanical   description  of  (note),  foot,  144. 

199.  Priest,  narrative  of  the,  305.   Hit  discourse 

Original  preface  to  R.C.   extract  from,  with  R.  C.  ibid, 

iii,  v.  Priestly  ,his  experiments  ou  charcoal  (note), 

Origin  of  the  East  India  Company  (note),  159,  155. 

369.                                                        "'  Process-verbal,  relative  to  the  jewels  of 

Orinooque  (Orinolo),  river,  46,  537.  .  France,  489. 

Osman,  founder  of  the  Turks,  account  of,  Property  saved  by  R.  C.  from  the  wreck, 

252.  55, 56. 

Ostiachi,  description  of  the,  (note),  481.  Prosperous  state  of  R.C.*s  affairs  in  the 

Ovid  quoted,  84.  tirarils,  924* 

Proverbsqooted.  9.982.319.401.567.568. 
Psalms  quoted,  9%  149. 

P.  Punch,  composition  of,  299. 

— t-  royal,  recipe  for  making,  999. 

Pagan,  definition  of  1 82,  316,  Purgatory,  description  of  (notejT  961. 

Pamplona,    arrival  at,    2*9.     Departure  Pyreuces,  adventures  among,  233,  235. 

from,  230.    Description  of  the   city  of, 

229.  Q. 
Paris,  geography  of  (note),  227. 

Parrot,  ornithological  description  of  (note),  Quarrels  between  the  Spaniards  and  mats* 

106.  .  neers,  265.  267. 

Pastel,  description  of  (note),  116.  Quarter,  of  ship,  definition  (note),  15. 

Patron,  definition  of  (note,  16.  Quebec,  town  of  described,  247.    Francis  da 

Pearl  fishery   at  St.  Martha,  account  of  la  Roche,  Jean,  lands  at,  948. 

trn»,  181.  Queries  (Dr.  Durham's),  relative  to  the  law 

Pekiu,  arrival  at,   426.      Described,  ibid  of  sounds,  160. 

Departure  from,  429.  Quinchana,  arrival  at  the  port  of,  397* 

Penguin,  ornithology,  108. 551.  Quotations  from  the  original  edition  of  R.C. 

Pepper,  natural  history  of  (note),  425.  xiu 
People,  definition  of  (note),  442. 

Periagoa,  description  of  a  (note),   121.  R, 

553. 

Pcrsius  quoted,  122.  Radcliffe  quoted  (note),  43. 

Persia,    erroneous  appellation  of  (note),  Raft,  formed  from  the  shipwreck,  54.     De- 

376.  finition  of  a  (note),  54. 

Perspective  glast,  description  of  a  (note)  Ralegh  Sir  Walter,  first   imports  tobacco 

67,  into  England,  255. 

Piece  of  eight,  definition  of  a  (note),  33.  Randall's  (Mr.)  narrative  quoted  (note),  iv. 

Picket,  definition  of,  217.  Recipes  for  the  ague,  462. 

Pingeron's,  (Mr.)  Translation  of  Sestini's  Reflections  on  solitude,  66. 

recipe  for  punch,  299.  Reformation  of  the  morals  of  the  colony, 

Pirates,  eastern  sens  infested  by,  345, 359,  311,  313. 

(note).  Sell  iheir  ^lupto  R  C.  576.  Rescue  of  the  shipwrecked  Spaniards  pro- 

Plantation  iu  Br  axil,   purchased  by  R.C.  posed,  197,  198. 

36.  Resolution  to  revisit  the  island,  243. 

Pliny  quoted  (note),  122.  139.  Return  to  Bengal,  369. 

Plumier,  his  definition  of  a  hammoc,  58.  —  London  from  Bedfordshire,  24  It 

Pomponios  Mela  quoted  (note),  25.  Revisit  of  R.  C.  to  the  island,  258. 

Porcelain,  description  of  a  house  built  with,  Rice,  natural  history  of  (note),  53.    Ma-" 

423.  thod  of  making  bread  of,  tail 

Porto  Bello,  permit*  on  granted  to  RC.'s  Riode  la  Plata,  description  of  (note),  196. 

commander  to  travel  hy  land  to,  416.  Ac-  Right  and   left  of  a  river*   definition  of 

count  of  the  city  of  (note),  ibid,  (note),  57. 

Portuguese   ship  fallen   in    with  at   see*  Roberts,  his  calculation  of  the  Telocity  of 

33.  sound,  159. 

potter's,  (Dr.)  opinion  of  the  invention  of  Robostiski  (Prince),  resident  at  Tobolski, 

the  anchor  (note),  23  469. 
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Rcchelle,    geographic*!     description     of  Seal,  natural  history  of  (note),  74b 

(note),  997.  Si- arch,  definition  of  (note),  110. 

Roberva),  bis  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  Second  departure  from  the  island,  599. 

sound  (note),  159.  Selkirk,    (Alex.)   superfluous    importance 
Bobiroon  Crusoe,  veracity  of  toe  second       attacked  to  his  papers,  vi.  Verses,  M9. 

edition  impeached,  iv. ■  sioiy  of,    revealed    b/ 

1 1  Character     of    by    Dr.        Capt.  VVoodcs  Rogers,  vi. 

Besttie,  vifl.  Senhor,  definition  of  (note),  S3,  960. 

— — — ^—  by  Rousseau,  viii.  Serious  reflections,  R.C.*s  deposition  in  hit, 

Johnson,  ix.        ii.  iv. 


■                             French  translation  of  by  ■      entered    at  stationers- 

the  Dochess  of Lnyoes,  (Appendix)  497.  hall,  iv. 

Rohault,  his  definition  of  sleep  (note),  169.  Sestini's  letters,  recipe  for  making  punch 

Romish  ritual  described  (note),  406.  in  (note),  9<>9.                                        ' 

Rooppe's  experiments  on  charcoal  (note),  Schaks-oser,  455,  567. 

153.  Shakspeare,  extracts  from,  139,  931. 9S8. 

Ruggle  qnoted  (note),  917,  930.  Shaw,  essay  on  distillation  qncied  (note). 

Rum,  description  of  (note)  53.    Method  54,  56. 

of  making,  ibid.  Sheet  anchor,  description  of  (note),  ^7. 

Rompbiua,   method    of    curing    nutmegs  Ship,  etymology  of,  474. 

(note),  375.  —  wrecked  on  the  uninhabited  i»Um|» 

Runagate,  definition  of  (note),  995, 551.  161.    Visited  by  R.  C.  163. 

Ramlet,  explanation  of  (note),  77.  ascertained  by  R.  C  to  be  English* 

Aussie,  land-carriage  in,  described,  469.  904. 

rftossian  prince,  R.  C/a  adventures  related  — —  discovered  at  anchor  off  the  island, 

to  a,  463.  903. 

Proposal  of  R.  C.  to  rescue  —  captain  of  the,  put  on  shore  by  the 


him  from  exile,  474,  475.  routineers,  905. 

—  boat  staved,  908. 

taken  po»session  of,  914. 

S.  011  fire,  discovered  at  sea,  940. 

Shipping  of  China,  degraded  state  of,  940. 

$st)bath,  etymology  of  (note),  109.  Siaru,  account  of  (note),  367. 

Sejble,  xoological  description  of,  467.  Siberia,  description  of,  458* 

»         value  of  the  skins  of  the,  467.  • banishment  to  described,  466. 

0aint  Christopher,  described  (note),  253.  Siberians,  R.  C.  and  the  caravan  attacked 
'          Martha,  description  of,  181.  by,  489. 

■  pearl  fishery  described,  181.  Sin  bad  the  sailpr,  reference  to  (note),  iv. 

——Paul**  church,  London,  geograplucal  Simon  (father),  account  of,  409. 

.  site  of  (note),  496.  Signs  ol  peace  and  war  iu  the  island  of 
Salee,  R.C.  carried  prisoner  into,  15.    De-        Madagascar,  346. 

scription  of  the  towu  of  (note),    ibid.  Sketch  of  the  dress  of  R.C.  136. 
Farther  particulars  (app.),  519.  of  the  diamond  sent  to  the  king  of 

Salt,  chemical  analysis  of  (note),  133.  Portugal,  from  Braxil,  480. 

Salt  meat,  various  recipes  for  curing,  300.  Skiff,  definition  of  (note),  948. 

S*]masius  quoted,  60.  Slave  trade,  origin  of  (note),  994. 

— — — hia definition  of  pagan  (note),  8?.  Sleep,  definition  of  (note),  169. 

Samuel,  quoted,  143.  Sloop,  fitted  out  at  Braxil,  334. 

Santa  Croc  described  (note),  96,  Snivthe  (Adm.  Sir  William  Sidney).  Juve- 
Savages discovered  on  the  island,  157, 174,        nile  conduct  of,  influenced  by  H.C.  ix. 

190.  Snuff-taking,  vicious  habit  of  (app.)>  5?8. 

Scandcroon,  geography  of  (note).  361.  Solitary  reflections  of  R.  C.  170. 

Scaramouch,  origin  of  the  inirue  of  (note),  Soly-Karoaikoy,  account  of,  478. 

424.  Son  of  the  russian  exiled  Prince,  rescued 
Schmideus  (Dr.),  observations  on  nutmegs,       from  bouislirucnt  by  R.  C.  478. 

478.  Sound,  description  ol  (note),  159. 

Sen  warts,  Barthold,  inventor  of  gunpowder velocity  of,  calculated  bv  Roberval, 

(note),  64.  159.     By  Ga<*sendus,  ibid.     Mersenne, 

Sea-sickness,     philosophical    account    of       ibid.  Duhnmel,  ibid.    Academv  del  Ct- 
(app.),  509.  men  to,  ibid.    Boyle,  i6id.    Roberts,  ib*d 

recipe  for  the  relief  of  (app.),       Walker,  160.    Sir  Isaac  Ncwtou,  ibid. 


Ml.  Hi.  Oerbaro,  ibid. 

St*f«inff<m  <tm*ot-  P  P 
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South  Sea»    geographical    description    of, 

(note),  473. 
Spanish  cruelty,  specimen  of,  98.3.    Vindi- 
cated, 1.84,  559. 
Spaniards,  history  of  the  (note),  371. 
Spaniard  rescued   from  the  savages,  IP?. 
— — —  sails  from  the  island  to  rescue 

his  count rjmen.  201?. 
Specimen  of  Chinese  taw,  442. 
Staunton's  account  of  the  Chinese  low,  445, 
Start,  geographical  situation  of  (note),  226. 
Stavorinus,  J.  S.  description  of  a  junk,  295. 
State  of  the  island  on  revisiting  it  by  R.  C. 

839. 
Stirling,  definition  of  (note),  57.    Various 

opinions  respecting  i^ibid.    Ascribed  by 

Camden  to  Richard  I.  599. 
Sterne,  quoted  (nolo),  448. 
Stoics,  history  of  the  sect  of  the  (note),  134. 
Sturm  near  the  HuRiber,  4. 
Strait  of  Malacca,  detention  there,  378. 
Subtlety  of  Friday,  184. 
Segar,  natural  history  of  (note),  35,  59. 
Sugar  Cane,  discovered  in  India  by  Near- 

chvs  (note),  36. 
■  enropean  manufacture  of  (app.)  527. 

Sumatra,  description  of  the  island  of  (note), 

362. 
Sural  9  description  of  the  city  of  (note),  360. 
Surprise  of  R.  C.  occasioned  by  the  view 

of  a  man's  foot,  140. 
Supercargo,  R.  C.  accepts  the  situation  of 

a,  41.    Definition  of  the  term  (note),  41. 
Suthara,  368,  567. 
Swimming,  practical  observations  on  by  Dr. 

Franklin  (note),  50. 
Synopsis  of  british  dogs  (uote),  135. 


T. 


Tahle  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  (note),43. 
Taraoosi,  god  so  called  by  the  Caribeaus 

(note),  1*0, 188. 
Tarshish,  ship  of,  1 2.     Investigation  of  its 

situation  (app.),  518. 
Tartar,  definition  of  (note).  266. 
<  description  of  the,  438, 480. 

■  attack  upon  the,  by  1LC.  and  the 
rneml*rs  of  the  caravan,  440. 

■  Shot  hy  the  portugucsc  Pilot,  441. 
Idol  destruction  of  the,  455. 


Tcrentius  Varro  Ataonns  quoted  (note),  d& 

Theophrantus,  the  first  who  fad  ■  know 
ledge  nf  suspr  (note),  46. 

Th nanus  quoted  (note),  15. 

Tides,  definition  of  (note).  5t« 

Tob  Uki,  description  of  the  cttjwt»-499- 
■    Cheap  living  there,  459. 

Departure  from,  47JL 

Tobacco,  botanical  history  of  (ooje)t  36. 
When  first  discovered,  ibid. 

■  brought  from  Lisbon  by  Nicot,  36- 

original  name  given  to  it  bj  Fer- 
nandez de.  Toledo,  36. 

•  antipathy  of  James  I.  to,  880. 

-Jaudatory  verses  on,  (app.)  528. 


Tohacco-pipc,  168,  559. 

Ton,  definition  of  (note),  846. 

Tonquin,  arrival  in  the  bay  of,  388* 
,  account  of  (note),  384. 

Tor  bay,  geographical  description  of  (note) 
226. 

Tornado,  description  of  a  (note),  42." 

Toulouse,  arrival  at,  836.     Geographical 
description  of  (note),  836. 

Tow-line,  nautical  definition  of  (note),  547. 

Trade-winds,  account  of  the  (note),  385. 

Trading  voyage  to  China  resolved  on,  360. 

Travels  of  R.  C  to  London  by  land,  12. 

Treaty  entered  into  by  R.  C.  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  english  ship,  206. 

Trinidad.  R.   C.'s  island  in    the  vicinity 
of,  180. 

—  description  of  the  island  of  (note)* 
180,  296. 

■  discovered  by  Col  umbos,  181. 

■ Ucrrera's  account  of  its  name, 


Tartarv,  entrance  into  437. 

Taylor,  original  MS.  of  R.  C.  purchased  by 

lii.     R.C.'s  serious  reflections  entered  at 

stationers  hall  by,  iv. 
Tea  account  of  (note),  397.     Method  of 

preserving  the  seeds  from  china,  408. 

Jvfoukies     employed    in     gathering    in 

China,  463. 
Telescope,  description  of  (note),  67. 
Tenerilie,  described  (note),  26,526. 
-  —  ■    ,  RcfcrencetoN.C.concerning»526» 


181. 
Trumpet   (speaking),     invention    of    tba 

(note),  382. 
Tumen.  478. 

Turk,  definition  of  (note),  851. 
Tweddell  (John),  quoted,  456,  47?. 
Turtle,  zoological  description  of  (note),  86. 

manner  of  dressing,  87,  268. 

Tho  savages  killed,  174. 

U. 

Uninhabited  island,  R.  C.  wrecked  upoa, 

47,  48,  49. 
Unitarians,  act  for  the  relief  of,  559. 
Uranolites,  descent  of  examined,  65. 


V. 


Varro  qnoted  (note),  36. 

Va*co  (Nunez  de  Balhao),  his  discovery  of 
the  South  sea  (note),  414. 

Vernon's  (admiral),  recipe  for  coring  sail 
meat  (note),  300. 

Veutliroa,  arrival  at  the  town  of,  416. 

Victory  obtained  byR.C.  over  thr  muti- 
neers, 206,  207, 
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Visit  of  R.  C    tn  (be  wrecked  vent!,  S3.  Wolf,  described  hy  Shut cspearc.  560. 

Second  Ti«t.  58.  natural  history  of  (nole),  ISO. 

Urn  cannibals    to    [he  island  dis-  Wellatton,  to  sea-sickness,  509. 

covered,  1*6.  Woodea-Rogers     (capMin),     reveals     tb* 
Virginia,  county  or,  deaeribed  (note),  f  55.        Mac;  of  Selkirk,  *L 

Tobacco  fret  imported,  ibid.  Writing,  451,567. 

Volga,  river  (note),  4tB,  484,  567.  Wound  by  mad-dog  may  be  washed  wit! 
Voltaire,  anecdote  of,  335.  soft  nap,  558. 

Voyage  la  the  coaat  of  Cochin- china,  3B5, 


Walker')    calculation  of   Ihe    velocity  af  Xsvmajca,  anciintnameof  Jimaic*  (nole), 

•ound  (note),  169.  "07. 

Waves,  physiology  of  {appO  508.  Xury  lenvea  Sale*,  (1. 

Weighu  and  measure*,  lit,  55*.  affection  of,  tawarda  R.  C.  94. 

While's  (Mr.),    duscripiinn    of    dogs  fa).  — —  aald  to  a  Portuguese  captain,  34, 

tened  for  Hi*  table  ill  China.  156. 
Wbilrield,  late  BellS,  pelilion  to  the  House 

of  Common!  (app.),  515.  Y. 
Wichman  (Von),  statement  of  Ihe  lias   of 

the  rusiian  monarchj,  449,  Yard-arma, definition  of  (nole),  C16. 

Wild-cal,  natural    history  of   (note),   73.  Ya moor,  description  of  the  river  of,  4*9. 

killed  by  R.C.  ibid.  Yarmouth,  arrival  at,  6. 

Will  Atkins  aolicita  Ihe  pardon  of  biicap-   —  description  of  the  town  or  (note), 

tain,  ail.  6.— (app.).  Sit 

■■  dialogue  between RC.  and ,31 9.  Yarmouth-road,  arrival  at,  6. 

— — —  deathof,  491.  Yeeat. description  of  (nole),  114. 

William  K.'-act  of,  against  blasphemy  re*    ■  premium  offered  for  the  discover*/ 

pealed,  559.  of  a  substitute  for,  114. 

Wind,  tables  of  the  velocity  of  (note),  43.      • method  of  making,  114. 

— —  physiology  of,  507.     Latin    verses,  York,  R-C.'i birth-place,  1,    Description  of 

•d  mjMoj,  508.              .  <*pp.),498. 
Wintertnn,  description  of  (app.),  517. 

Wintertao-nesa,  description  ol  (note),  9. —  Z, 

(app.),  518. 

Wolfiiis*  opinion  of  a  dream  (nole),  17*.  Znharah,  description  of  thedcir.rt  of  (note),    ■ 

Wolf,    attacks    R.  C.   in    the    Pyrenees,  16. 

130.     Killed  by  Friday,  ibid.  Jenitli.geugriphita]  definition  of  (note).llO. 


t«  a*  J*r«  can,  «*  suciua,  nsn-ann,  Ueesa. 
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